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PREFACE. 


Thk  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  our 
kn«>wledge  of  the  minute  processes  and  tissue  changes  in  disease,  of  the 
causes  that  underlie  them,  and  of  the  principles  of  repair,  have  estab- 
lished the  practice  of  surgery  upon  a  much  broader  and  more  scientific 
foundation  than  it  formerly  had ;  and  the  surgeon  of  to-day  who  wishes 
his  work  to  be  thorough,  intelligent,  and  fruitful  of  good  results  nmst 
make  this  knowledge  all  his  own  and  must  build  upon  this  foundation. 
Nowhere  is  this  need  more  keenly  appreciated  than  in  our  medical 
^hools,  where  it  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  student  must  gain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  surgical  pathology  before  he  can  listen  with 
advantage  to  didactic  and  clinical  lectures  upon  special  forms  of  sur- 
jrical  disease  and  injury. 

The  makers  of  even  the  most  recent  surgical  text-books  in  the  English 
language  have  adhered,  in  the  main,  to  the  old  division  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  subjects,  and  instead  of  adding  to  the  general  group  of 
inflammations,  surgical  complications,  and  general  surgical  diseases, 
the  kindred  subjects  of  the  general  surgical  injuries  and  diseases  of  the 
various  tissues,  they  have  separated  the  latter  and  combined  them  with 
the  study  of  their  numerous  and  varied  local  forms  in  regional  surgery. 
Moreover,  the  general  need  of  keeping  the  work  within  relatively  nar- 
'^w  limits  has  led  to  a  correspondingly  concise  and  restricted  presen- 
^tion  of  the  general  pathology  of  each  subject,  one  unsuited  to  the 
needs  of  l>oth  the  beginner  and  the  practitioner  who  is  in  seanrh  of 
*letailed  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  and  to  some  extent  the  French, 
hare  divided  their  text-books  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  "general" 
and  the  "  special " ;  including  in  the  former  not  only  the  general  aflFee- 
tion$and  ])athology,  but  also  the  pathology  and  principles  of  treatment 
*'*  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  various  tissues,  and  confining  the 
«tter  to  the  consideration  of  their  local  manifestations  in  regional 
i^nrgery ;  and  the  space  given  to  general  surgery  in  their  l)est-kn()wii 

text-hooks  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  that  given  to  both  sul>jects  in  ours. 
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A  consideration  of  these  facts  and  of  the  special  needs  of  their 
students  led  some  of  the  professors  of  surgery  in  New  York  to  suggest 
the  present  translation,  and  as  the  project  met  with  the  approval  of 
others  similarly  concerned  with  medical  education  it  was  undertaken. 

Tillmanns'  Surgery  was  selected  as  the  one  best  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  receive  in  its  present  form  the  favour 
it  has  so  widely  enjoyed  in  the  original. 

John  Rookrs,  M.  D. 
14  West  Twelfth  Street. 
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TILLMANNS'   PRINCIPLES  OF 
SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL   PATHOLOGY. 


FIRST  SECTIOX. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE    PREPARATIONS   FOR   AN    ASEITIC    OPERATION. 

fl.  Definition  of  a  surgical  operation.  6.  The  indications  and  counter-indications  for 
undf'rtaking  an  ojieration.  c.  Antisepsis  and  asepsis,  d.  The  preparations  for  an 
aseptic  opfnition. — Operating  room. — Operating  table. — Preparation  of  the  patient. 
—The  ojK'rator  and  his  assistants. — Steril is*it ion  of  the  instruments. — Sponges. — 
Snb<iitulion  for  sponges  of  aseptic  (sterilised)  pads  of  gauze,  etc. — Preparation  of 
aseptic  dressings. 

1 4.  Definition  of  a  Surgical  Operation. — An  '^operation,''  in  the 
broadest  gense  of  the  word,  means  anv  mechanical  interference  of  the 
rorgeon  undertaken  with. a  view  to  remedy  disease,  in  wliich  inter- 
ference surgical  instruments  are  used. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  an  operation  in  which  a  loss  of 
Wood  occurs  and  one  in  which  it  does  not.  To  the  bloodless  opera- 
tions belong,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  the  crushing  of  a  vesical  calculus  by  the  lithotrite,  the  re- 
Dioral  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  external  auditory  meatus,  from  the 
pliarynx,  etc. 

But,  generally  speaking,  an  operation  is  ordinarily  understood  to  be 
<^f  the  kind  that  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  blood,  and  this  is  the  kind 
4at  is  meant  here.  "Oj^erative  surgery,"  says  Diffenbach,  "is,  of  all 
bninehes  of  the  liealing  art,  the  most  suited  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in 
*^*  followers;  it  is  a  bloody  fight  with  disease  for  life — a  fight  that 
DJeans  Hfe  or  death." 

Kvery  surgeon  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  natural  talent,  an<l 
*D  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  profession.  A  complete  mastery  of  the 
2  (1) 


2  THE  PREPARATIONS  FOR  AN  ASEPTIC  OPERATION. 

technique,  keen  senses,  a  well-trained  eye,  a  delicate  touch,  and  a  steady 
hand,  are  all  indispensable.  The  plan  of  the  operation  must  be  clearly 
mapped  out  beforehand,  and  during  the  operation  must  be  quietly  and 
resolutely  carried  out. 

§  5.  Indications  and  Counter-indications  for  an  Operation. — A  difficult 
problem  which  often  confronts  the  surgeon  is  to  correctly  weigh  the 
indications  and  counter-indications  for  undertaking  an  operation.  It 
is  often  a  hard  question  to  decide  whether  a  cure  is  not  possible  with- 
out an  operation ;  and  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  the  proposed 
operation  does  not  carry  with  it  greater  dangers  than  the  disease  itself, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  the  annoyances  are  but  slight.  The 
counter-indications  for  operation  depend  upon  the  particular  organ 
which  is  diseased  or  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  (extreme 
youth  or  old  age,  general  weakness,  coexisting  acute  or  chronic  disease, 
etc.).  Under  aW  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  consent  of 
the  patient  for  the  proposed  operation. 

The  question  as  to  whether  an  operation  should  be  performed 
against  the  will  of  the  patient  is  answered  differently  by  different  sur- 
geons, though  the  majority  of  physicians  consider  that  they  are  entitled, 
and  indeed  obliged,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  perform  an  operation 
against  the  will  of  the  patient — if,  for  instance,  the  danger  from  the 
operation  is  much  less  than  that  from  the  continuation  of  the  disease, 
or  if  the  patient  can  be  saved  by  the  operation  from  certain  death. 

To  gain  the  desired  end  in  such  cases — or,  in  other  words,  to  per- 
form the  operation — the  patient  is  chloroformed,  and  upon  recovering 
from  the  anassthetic  he  is  usually  glad  that  the  operation  has  been  done, 
even  though  contrary  to  his  will. 

§  6.  Preparations  for  an  Antiseptic  or  Aseptic  Operation. — We  operate, 
without  exception,  according  to  either  antiseptic  or  aseptic  principles — 
that  is,  we  try  to  prevent  entrance  into  the  wound  of  substances 
that  tend  to  cause  inflammation  and  putrefaction.  All  the  de- 
composing products  of  putrefaction  come  under  the  head  of  septic 
matter — sepsis  (from  o-^t?)  meaning  putrefaction.  An  antiseptic 
method  of  conducting  an  operation  and  of  treating  a  wound  is  one 
that  is  directed  against  the  entrance  of  sepsis,  or  of  septic  material,  into 
the  wound,  or,  in  other  words,  prevents  infection  of  the  wound.  An 
uninfected  wound,  a  wound  which  runs  the  normal  course  in  healing, 
without  inflammation  or  suppuration,  is  called  aseptic — that  is,  it  is 
free  from  septic  materials. 

By  a8ej)iic  is  meant  that  particular  mode  of  oj)erating  and  treating 
a  wound  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  septic  matters — i.  e., 
bacteria  and  the  poisonous  products  of  their  metabolism — out  of  the 
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wound,  60  that  the  process  of  healing  may  be  without  reaction,  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  or  fever.  We  know  that  all  the  processes  of 
putrefaction,  that  every  infection  of  the  wound,  that  all  inflammation 
and  suppuration,  are  caused  by  micro-organisms  (bacteria).  The  latter 
exist  everywhere ;  they  float  in  the  air,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the 
atmospheric  dust,  they  cling  to  the  clothes  and  the  skin  of  the  patient 
and  tlie  operator,  they  are  found  on  the  instruments,  sponges,  etc. 
Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  protect  those  upon  whom  we  operate  from 
the  noxious  influence  of  bacteria,  we  must  take  the  greatest  pains  to 
keep  the  latter  out  of  the  wound,  or,  if  they  have  already  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  body,  to  check  their  further  development,  and  to  destroy 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  prci>arations  for  an  aseptic  operation  must  be  so  managed  that 
every  possibility  of  infecting  the  wound  is  avoided  by  careful  anti- 
septic rules.  Hence  we  must  always  take  pains  to  most  rigidly  disin- 
fect the  operating  room,  the  table,  the  part  to  be  operated  upon,  the 
hands  and  clothes  of  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  the  instruments, 
sponges,  and  dressings — in  short,  everything  which  comes  into  direct 
or  indirect  contact  with  the  wound. 

Antiflepsis  and  Asepiii — During  operations  in  former  times,  anti- 
septics were  employed  much  too  freely — for  instance,  in  the  form  of 
a  mist,  the  so-called  spray,  or  in  the  form  of  irrigations — and  at  the 
close  of  the  operation  the  wound  was  once  more  energetically  disin- 
fected.    Our  most  effective  antiseptics,  especially  carbolic  acid  and 
bichloride  of  mercury,  are  poisonous,  and  many  patients  have  died  after 
the  operation  of  carbolic  and  bichloride  poisoning.    The  too  intense  irri- 
tation of  antiseptics  endangers  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  and  renders  them  less  capable  of  withstanding  bacteria ; 
furthermore,  serious  parenchymatous  lesions  are  thus  produced  in  opera- 
tions on  the  organs  in  the  thoracic  and  peritoneal  cavities  (Senger). 
It  i8  right,  therefore,  to  limit  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  operations ;  in 
fsct^most  surgeons  aim  to  avoid  them  entirely.     Disinfection  and  anti- 
septic treatment  of  a  fresh  wound  which  has  been  made  by  the  surgeon 
"  not  necessary  if  the  operation  is  conducted  strictly  asepticallj' — that 
**♦  if  the  field  of  operation,  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  the  instruments 
the  sponges  or  gauze  pledgets,  etc.,  have  been  sterilised — i.  e.,  rendered 
free  from  micro-organisms.     Under  such  conditions  a  sterilised  solu- 
^on  of  common  salt  of  a  strength  of  five  tenths  to  seven  tenths  per 
^'it.,  or  boiled  water,  can  be  substituted  for  the  carbolic  or  bichloride 
*>lötiong.     If  larger  amounts  of  sterilised  water  are  needed,  the  ap- 
P*fÄtuß  of  Fritsch  is  useful.     The  employment  of  a  six-tentlis-per-cent. 
^rilised  salt  solution  is  esj^ecially  useful  in  laparotomies  (Fritsch). 
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Asepsis  has  tak^n  the  place  of  antisepns  in  operations^  for  the  rea- 
son that  a  wound  which  has  not  been  irritated  by  antiseptics  heals 
much  more  readily,  the  secretion  is  much  less,  and  drainage  can  more 
frequently  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  Furthermore,  the  process  of 
repair  in  the  wound  is  quicker  with  the  aseptic  than  with  the  antiseptic 
method ;  the  aseptic  cicatrix  forms  sooner,  and  is  more  solid  and 
durable  than  when  the  wound  has  been  irritated  by  antiseptics.  When 
the  latter  have  been  used  the  process  of  cell  division  is  more  sluggish, 
and  begins  later. 

In  the  case  of  wounds  treated  by  tfie  aseptic  method,  complete 
healing  and  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix  usually  occupies  eight  days ; 
while  in  wounds  in  which  bichloride  of  mercury  has  been  used  the 
change  from  gi*anulation  to  cicatricial  tissue  has  hardly  begun  in  this 
time. 

Socin,  Bergmann,  Neuber,  and  others,  were  among  the  first  to 
give  up  antisepsis  for  asepsis,  though  Lawson  Tait,  and  Koberle  had 
long  furnished  proof  that  beautiful  operative  results  could  be  obtained 
without  using  antiseptic  solutions.  But  for  injuries  and  wounds  already 
infected,  the  rules  of  rigorous  antisepsis  are  to  be  carried  out — i.  e.,  the 
wound  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  with  a  three-  to  five-per-cent. 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  a  one  tenth  to  one  fiftieth  per  cent,  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  At  present,  for  the  same  reasons,  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  avoid  the  use  of  dressings  impregnated  with  antiseptic 
materials,  such  as  carbolic  acid  and  bichloride,  as  the  dressings  can  be 
most  easily  and  surely  disinfected  by  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of 
steam  at  a  temperature  of  100''  to  ISO*"  C.  (212^  to  260''  F.)  for  a 
half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  This  method  of  disinfection  is 
much  surer  than  when  the  dressings  are  impregnated  with  antiseptic 
materials,  as  in*dressing8  thus  impregnated  bacteria  have  been  detected 
after  a  short  time.  Steam  sterilising  apparatus  have  now  been  uni- 
versally introduced  in  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  dressings,  operat- 
ing gowns,  beds,  bed-clothing,  etc.,  and  small  steam  sterilising  apparatus 
can  easily  be  brought  into  every  large  surgical  ward.  The  portable 
steam  sterilisers  of  Straub,  II.  Settegast,  Bubenberg,  E.  Ilahn,  and 
Schimmelbusch  are  especially  adaptable  for  private  practice.  In  Fig.  1 
is  illustrated  the  steriliser  of  Schimmelbusch,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Bergmann's  clinic. 

As  regards  the  mechanism  of  this  apparatus,  the  following  should 
be  noted  :  ir,  the  part  which  holds  the  water,  is  filled  by  a  funnel 
through  the  tube  T^  uj)  to  a  marked  height.  Whatever  is  to  be  sterilised 
is  placed  in  the  inner  compartment  of  the  apparatus,  the  latter  having 
a  double  metallic  wall.     The  cover  D  is  screwed  on  tight.     In  the 
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centre  of  the  cover  is  placed  the  thermometer,  Th.  The  water  is  heated 
by  a  gas  dame,  and  the  6team,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  130"  C. 
{212"  to  26(J°  F.),  euters  the  inner  com- 
partment of  t)ie  apparatus  from  above,  and 
escapes  through  the  opening  Ji  into  a  lead 
spiral  in  a  condenser  filled  with  water.  The 
air  between  the  double-walled  water  vessel 
and  the  metnllic  euclosure,  which  is  protected 
hv  aslxjstos,  escapes  through  the  openings  at 
0.  At  tlie  end  of  the  sterilisation  the  water 
can  be  drawn  off  throngh  the  faucet  //,  tiio 
cover  ia  removed,  and  the  sterilised  article 
taken  out.  In  order  that  the  steriHsed  dress- 
ings can  I>e  kept  sterile,  the  tin  vessel  devised 
by  Scliimmelbusch  (Fig.  2)  is  used.  This  is 
proii-ided  with  a  tight  cover  (<^)  and  a  great 
namber  of  holes  {a  b) ;  tlie  latter  can  be 
openet]  and  closed  at  will  by  a  strip  of  tin. 
Tliis  tin  vessel  is  tilled  with  dressings  and 
placed  in  the  steriliser. 

"We  shall  return  again  to  the  subject  of 
sterilisation  of  the  dressings,  operation  gowns, 
compresses,  etc.,  and  presently  describe  the  sterilisation  of  the  instru- 
lueQts  by  boiling  for  five  minutes  in  a  one-pcr-cent.  soda  solution,  the 
cleansing  of  the  liands,  etc.  For  the  disinfection  of  large  articles, 
snch  OS  mattresses,  clothes,  etc.,  the  disinfcctor  of  Rietschel 
Uenneherg  is  particularly  good.  The  cleanliness  of  the 
operating  room  and  of  everything  it  contains  must  always 
be  rigorously  enforced  by  the  snrgGon, 

Operating  Soom. — The  operating  room  should  be  as 
liglit  as  possible,  well  ventilated,  and  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  arrangements  for  washing,  receptacles  for 
disinfecting  solutions,  es]>ecially  tliree-to  five-per-cent. 
»Intiüiis  of  carbolic  and  bichloride  (1  to  1,000-5,000),  etc. 

Ia  larger  hospitals  it  is  well  to  have  two  operating  / 
Wdk,  one  for  aseptic  operations  and  the  other  for  in-   l 

fecled  cases;  and  it  is  advantageous  to  have  on  the  floor      ^ 

"file  operating  room,  which  is  best  made  of  cement,  a      mt'ibuKv'""' 
pitcr  arrangement  for  conducting  off  the  water. 

The  walls  of  the  operating  room  must  be  so  built  as  to  be  cajialile 
**'  being  easily  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  therefore  should  be  cov- 
^  with  oil  or  enamel  jiaint,  or  with  metal  or  glass  plates.     Recesses 
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and  corners  wliich  can  Imrbour  dual,  etc.,  are  to  be  avoided,  on  account 
of  the  microbes  tfaey  contain,  and  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  stir  up  ( 
duBt  either  before  or  during  tlie  operation.     Before  an  operation  tlie  ( 
air  in  the  r9oin  can  be  moistened  by  steam  from  a  large  spray  or  steam  j 
pipe,  if  there  is  one,  and  thtis  freed  of  dust. 

Operatiiig  Tablo,^The  operating  table  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible and  absolutely  clean.     In  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  soiled 


Fie.  3. — .AuthorV  openitinfc  Uble. 


liquids,  operating  tables  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use  -which  are 
provided  with  means  to  carry  oflE  these  fluids.  Juillard,*  Sprengel,t 
Paul  Schede,J  and  Hagedorn  *  have  invented  excellent  operating  tables, 
with  receptacles,  bnckets,  etc.,  placed  under  the  table  to  receive  tlie 
overflow.  I  consider  the  operating  tables  used  by  Paul  Scliede, 
Hagedorn,  and  Bergmann  worthy  of  recommendation  in  every  way. 
Operating  tal>les  made  with  an  iron  frame  and  a  glass  plate  are  very 
good.  My  own  ojierating  table,  illnstrated  iu  Fig.  3,  has  an  iron 
frame  with  a  plate  of  strong  flint  glass ;  the  gutter  placed  around  the 
table  conducts  away  the  overflow  into  a  vessel  underneath,  and  the 
whole  table  can  be  readily  cleaned.  Tlie  head-piece,  which  is  easily 
adjusted,  is  fitted  with  a  removable  glass  plate.  For  elevating  tlie 
pelvis,  a  movable  framework  can  be  brought  into  use,  made  like  the 
head'iiicce,  of  glass  and  iron,  and  leg-supporters  can  be  very  easily 
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attached.     I  have  also  deviged  a  transportable  table  with  folding  legs 
for  private  practice  and  for  army  use  (Figs.  4,  5,  C),  which  is  made  of 
wroDght   iron,   weighs 
only   twenty-five   kilo-         ^;  \ 

g;nunme8,  and  is  inex- 
pensive. 

Trendelenburg  has 
coQgtructed     a      table 
which  allows   the   pa- 
üent  to  be  bronght  into 
various  positions.     For 
protracted     operations 
—laparotomies,  for  in- 
stance-it   is     advanta-    ^lo.  4.-AuthorHi  tnmsportalrle  ^ 

geousto  use  operating 
tables  which  can  be 
kept  warm,  such  as  me- 
tallic tables  (Socin) 
filled  with  hot  water. 
In  this  way  the  patient 
IS  kept  from  losing 
^  much  body  tem- 
perature. 

Preptration  of  the 
Ätieat— The  prelimi- 
Mries  for  an  o|)eration 
^in  with  the  prepa- 
'Wion  of  the  patient. 
Id  operations  of  any 
"magnitude  the  whole 
•xxly  should  be  first 
thoroughly  cleansed  by 
™«&n8  of  a  wann  bath, 

rfter  which  the  oart  of    ^*®*  *• — "^^^  transportable  ojxTatin^  table :  a,  »cen  from  be- 
.  *■  low ;  6,  thf  Hide ;  <•,  the  end. 

">^  body  to  be  oper- 
ated on  is  scrubbed  with  soft  soap,  shaved,  rubbed  oflf  with  ether 
to  remove  the  fat  on  the  skin,  and  washed  with  a  three-to  five- 
P^^-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  bi- 
^Woride  of  mercury  of  a  strength  of  1  to  1,000-1  to  5,000.  The 
^'Tihbing  and  disinfecting  of  the  hands  and  feet  especially  must  l)e 
thoroughly  and  carefully  carried  out.  Instead  of  brushes  which 
^^  boiled  and  kept  in  a  bichloride  solution  (1  to  1,000),  I  use  swabs 


Fio.  5.— Method  of  folding  up  the  table. 
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of  wood  fibre  or  cotton  which  are  sterilised  hj  heat  and  burnt  after 
use. 

Id  operations  in  the  mouth  the  teeth  sliould  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  a  toothbrush,  and  tlie  mouth  frequently  rinsed  with  a  clilorate-of- 
potash  solution  of  a  strength  of  5  or  6  to  100,  or  permanganate  of 
potassinm,  boric  acid,  etc.  Carious  teetli  and  tlie  tartar  which  swarma 
witli  bacteria,  etc.,  are  to  be  removed.  If  the  operation  is  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  anus,  on  the  urinary  and 
sexual  organs,  or  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  movement  of  the  bowels  on  the  last  day  before  the  operation 
by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  about  two  hours  before  the  operation  the 
rectum  should  be  washed  out  with  lukewarm  water  injected  from  an 
irrigator.  "When  necessary,  the  bladder  should  be  emptied  in  advance 
by  a  catheter. 

The  stomach  of  a  patient  about  to  be  chloroformed  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  empty,  and  in  all  cases  the  taking  of  solid  food  shortly  before 
the  operation  should  be  forbidden,  so  that  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  diaphragm  sliall 
not  be  interfered  with,  and  troublesome  vomit- 
ing shall  not  occur.  The  entrance  of  vomited 
matter  into  the  air  ■  passages  has  repeatedly 
caused  death  during  chloroform  narcosis. 

After  tlie  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  the 
portion  of  the  body  to  be  operated  upon  has 
been  completed,  the  patient  is  then  covered  with 
riiltlwr  or  linen  proteetives,  leaving  the  field 
of  operation  exposed  {Figa.  Y— iO).  For  this 
purpose  protectives  are  provided  with  openings 
,  for  the  arms,  legs,  and  neck,  or  tliey  are  suitably 
fastened  together  with  safety  pins.  The  linen 
protectives  should  he  sterilised  by  keeping 
them  for  half  an  hour  in  the  sterilicer  at  a  temiMjrature  of  100°  0. 

In  operations  upon  the  face  and  neck  the  patient's  hair  should  be 
covered  by  a  rubl)er  cap,  whicli  is  made  to  fit  tightly  by  means  of  an 
elastic  Iwnd,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hair  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  field  of  ojMjration;  or,  better  still,  the  head  may  Ijo  wrapped  in  an 
aseptic  gauze  Imndage. 

For  operations  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  is  better  to  provide  two 
protectives,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  Figs.  7  to  10  illustrate  sufficiently 
the  excellent  plan  which  has  been  recommended  by  Xeul>cr.  I  cover 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  operation  with  large  aseptic  com- 
presses {or  towels)  which  have  ticen  sterili!K.'d  in  tlio  steriliser  by  heat 
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at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  130°  C.  (212°  to  234°  F.),  and  are  then 
moistened  with  a  one-tenth-per-cent.  sohition  of  bichloride. 

If  an  operation  is  protracted,  especially  in  cold  weather,  care  must 
1*0  taken  that  the  patient  does  not  become  chilled.  If  the  patient  be- 
comes badly  chilled,  a 
dangerous  or  even  fa- 
tal collapse  may  be  pro- 
duced, especially  after 
operations  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavit>\  For  this 
reason  it  is  wise  to  pro- 
tect the  patient  by  flan- 
nel coverings,  warm 
clotlis,  etc.,  and  partic- 
alarlv  bv  warmino:  the 
operating  room  to 
alK»ut  ir.°-ls°-19°  R. 
106°  to  75°  F.).  For 
protracted  operations 
the  warmc^d  oj>erating 

taltle  of    Socin,  already    Fio.  9.— Position  of  the  patient  in  operations  on  the  low 


Fio.  8.— Position  of  the  patient  in  operations  on  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. 


er  ex- 


tremity. 


mentioned,  is  valuable. 
The  l>est  clothing 
f<»r  the  oj>erator  and 
his  assistants  consists 
of  a  linen  operating 
R'^wn,  the  sleeves  of 
which  only  reach  to 
the  middle  of  the  up- 
per arm.     lief  ore  every    Fio.  lO. — Position  of  the  patient  in  operations  in  the  abdominal 

<>peration     the    fresh-  ''"'*^^' 

V  ^aslied  oi>erating  gowns  are  sterilised  for  a  half  to  three  quarters  of 
*"  honr  in  the  steriliser  by  the  action  of  hot  steam  at  a  temperature  of 
*'^'°C.  (212°  F.).  With  a  view  to  preserving  thorough  asepsis,  the 
operator  and  his  assistants  must  work  with  bare  forearms. 

The  hands  and  forearms  are  disinfected  in  the  following  manner 
'"  Fürbringer) :  while  dry,  the  nails  arc  first  cleansed  of  visible  dirt  by 
^  ^^i\  bleaner  and  scissors  which  are  always  kept  in  a  ten-per-cent. 
^'lotion  of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerine ;  then  tlie  hands  and  forearms 
*^  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  a  brush  in  soap  and  warm  water,  with 
^P^al  attention  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  the  part  underlying 
the  nails,  then  rubbed  for  one  minute  in  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent. 
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alcohol,  and  before  the  alcohol  lias  evaporated  the  hands  and  forearms 
are  ecrnbbed  with  a  brnsh  for  one  minnte  in  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of 
bichloride  or  a  three-per-cent.  eolation  of  carboUc 

It  ie  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  disinfection  of  the  hands  to 
make  the  mechanical  cleansing  of  the  latter  as  thorough  as  poBeible. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  researches  of  Landsbei^.  For  keeping  the 
hands  in  a  good  condition  Pears's  glvceiine  soap  is  particularly  useful, 
and  if  anything  more  is  necessary,  the  inunction  of  a  small  amount  of 
lanolin  is  excellent.  The  modern  euigeou  shoald  give  up  wearing 
ringe,  and  in  any  case  always  lay  them  aside  before  an  operation,  as 
they  are  invariably  bearers  of  infection.  A  large  basin  containing  a 
three-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  or  a  1  to  1,000  solntion  of  bichloride 
should  be  placed  near  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  so  that  they  may 
constantly  keep  their  hands  disinfected,  even  though  tliey  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  unclean  objects,  such  as  pus,  fteces,  urine,  etc. 

Stariliaation  of  Inatrnmaita. — The  instruments  »re  best  disinfected 
by  boiling  them  for  live  to  ten  minutes  in  a  on«-|)er-cent.  solution 
of  soda,  the  latter  substance  rendering  them  less  liable  to  rust  than 
plain  water.  According  to  Davidsohn,  Sve  minutes  is  sufficient.  The 
knives  are  wiped  off  with  a  piece  of  sterilised  cotton  wet  in  carbolic 
solution  and  placed  for  only  one 
minute  in  the  boiling  soda  solution, 
as  they  are  easily  dulled.  As  wood- 
en handles  on  instruments  are  soon 
damaged  by  boiling,  nickel-plated 
metal  handles  are  preferable 

Instruments  are  not  sufficiently 
disinfected  by  simply  placing  them 
in  carbolic  or  ottier  antiseptic  solu- 
tion (Gärtner,  Kümmel,  Gntsch, 
Redard,  Davidsohn).  A  sterilising 
apparatus  for  instrtmients  can  be 
made  for  a  small  price  by  any  tin- 
man, in  the  follov.ing  manner:  a 
large  box  made  of  sheet  copper, 
with  a  removable  top,  is  provided 
Fin.  ii.-.Aj.piiraius  for  iKiiiing  iriHtrum^ni»  with  a  tray  of  tin  platc  whicli  is 
punclicd  full  of  holes ;  the  tray 
holds  the  instruments,  and  has  two  handles  attached  to  it  so  that  it  can 
be  lifted  out  after  the  boiling  and  placed  in  a  thrcc-per-cent.  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  A  very  excellent  apparatus,  dovisoii  by  Scliimmelbusch, 
is  illustrated  in   Fig.  11,  but  it  is  niucli  more  expensive.     The  figure 
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needs  no  explanation.  At  the  close  of  the  process  of  sterilisation  the 
vrire  tray  E^  which  holds  the  instruments,  is  taken  out  and  placed  in  a 
three-per-cent.  carbolic  solution  contained  in  a  glass  dish  or  traj  made 
of  enamel-covered  metal.  • 

Before  using,  I  generally  wipe  off  every  knife  carefully  with  a 
piece  of  sterilised  cotton  moistened  in  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of     \(n 
carbolic  acid.   This  is  a  mechanical  means  of  disinfection  which  Gärtner  l     f^ 
has  shown  to  be  particularly  efficacious.     During  the  operation  the  I  d^^^yJir^ 
instruments  should  lie  in  an  antiseptic  solution,  preferably  a  three-per- 
cent, solution  of  carbolic.     For  this  purpose  trays  are  used  made  of 
glass,  porcelain,  and  metal.     The  non-breakable  and  easily  cleaned 
vessels  of  enamelled  metal  which  are  used  in  the  kitchen  are  very  good 
for  this  purpose.     After  every  operation  the  instruments  are  scrubbed 
with  a  brush  and  soap  in  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and 
then  polished. 

Amongst  the  other  sterilising  apparatus,  those  devised  by  Braatz, 
Eronacher,  Sternberg,  and  Mehler  should  be  mentioned. 

For  sponging  the  wound  during  the  operation,  sterilised  pledgets  of 
cotton  wool  or  gauze  pads  should  be  used,  and  these  are  kept  wrapped 
up  in  sterilised  gauze ;  they  are  made  germ-free  by  sterilisation  at  a  tem- 
perature of  lOO*"  to  130"*  C.  (212*'  to  266*'  F.)  for  half  an  hour,  and  are 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  ordinary  sponges  which  were  formerly  em- 
ployed, as  the  pads  are  only  used  to  wipe  out  the  wound  once  and  are 
afterwards  burnt.  A  large  stock  of  such  sterilised  gauze  pads  can  be 
always  kept  on  hand  in  a  bichloride  solution  (1  to  1,000),  or  only  freshly 
sterilised  pads  can  be  used. 

IMiiii&ction  of  Spongeü — Ordinary  sponges  very  quickly  become  use- 
less after  sterilisation  in  the  hot  steam  of  a  steriliser,  and  they  are  best 
disinfected  in  the  following  way:  After  pounding  tliem  thoroughly, 
rineethem  in  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  (1  to  500-1,000), 
^  soak  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  solution  consisting  of 
foar  fifths  to  one  per  cent,  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  from  one  fifth 
^0  eight  per  cent,  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  (Keller) ;  then  place  them 
">r  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  in  boiling  water  or  in  a  boiling  soda 
wlution  of  a  strength  of  one  per  cent.     The  sponges  are  stored  in  a 
"''e-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  one-tenth  per-cent.  solution 
<^'  bichloride  of  mercury. 

fterüiiation  of  Drenings,  Silk,  Catgut — Silk,  catgut,  drainage-tubes, 
^^Dgs,  and  bandages  should  also  be  rendered  perfectly  sterile, 
^"k  should  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  a  bichloride  solution  (2  to 
IjOOO)  or  a  five-per-cent.  carbolic  solution,  and  the  other  materials  can 
^  treated  by  dry  sterilisation — i.  e.,  by  keeping  them  in  the  dry  steril- 
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iser  for  half  au  hour  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  (212°  F.).     For  tlie 
Bteriliäatiou  of  catgut,  see  page  SS. 

Tlu  8pr^. — Some  rears  ago  the  operation  and  the  application  of  the 
dressings  were  ainaj-s  carried  out  under  the  Lister  spraj—inother  words, in  a 
fine  mist  of  carbolic  acid.    The  man- 
agement of  the  hand  spray  can  be  un- 
derstood without  further  explanation 
from  the  illustration  in  Fig.  12.    The 
steam  spray  apparatus  consists  of  a 
vessel  containing  water,  with  a  spirit 
lamp  underneath.     The  boiler  is  filled 
through  the  opening  at  a  and  then 
closed  by  a  stopper  which  b  screwed 
in  place.     At  b  is  placed  asafety  valve, 
which  allows  the  steam  collected  in 
the  kettle  to  escape  tn  case  the  cock 
fio.  13.— Hutd-sprajiDf  apparatus.         at  c  is  turned  off.     The  steam  passes 
from  the  boiler  through  a  tube  closed 
and  opened  by  the  cock  c,  then  into  a  glass  containing  three  to  fire  per  cent, 
carbolic  acid,  and  drives  the  latter  out  of  the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of 
a  spray,  the  direction  of  which  can  be  changed  by  means  of  the  handle  d. 

At  present  the  spray,  aa  has  been  said,  is  seldom  employed,  and  I,  person- 
ally, never  use  it.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  results  obtained  without  the 
spray  are  just  as  good  as  those  obtaiaed  with  it  The  spray  is  troublesome, 
inconvenient  for  the  operator,  and 
not  free  from  danger  to  the  patient 
on  account  of  the  not  unimportant 
chilling  it  may  cause,  and  from  the 
danger  of  carbolic  or  bichloride 
poisoning.  I  sometiincs  use  the 
spray  before  a  laparotomy  when  I 
wish  to  purify  the  air  of  the  operat- 
ing room,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
U80  a  st<-nm  spray  placed  as  high  up 
as  possible.  In  hospitals  fitted  with 
steam  or  water  pipes  a  very  effective 
spray  apparatus  can  be  contrived  by 
coiiuec'ting  the  steam  pipe  with  the 
boiler  of  the  apparatus,  and  in  this 
way  the  uir  in  Iho  operating  room 
can  be  very  eaailj-  and  cheaply  ren- 
dered germ  free — in  othrr  words,  (lisinfecte<l. 

The  disinfection  of  the  air  of  the  operating  room  is  ordinarily  not  necea- 
«ary,  since,  in  reality,  wounils  are  only  infected  by  contact  with  the  microbes 
on  unclean  and  inNulticicntly  disinfected  hands,  dressings,  and  in.struments, 
but  not  by  the  bacteria  in  the  air  (Kümmel,  P.  Fiirbi-ingerl.  I  lay  great 
stress  upon  covering  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tiold  of  operation  with  steril- 
ised towels,  dipped  in  a  one-tenth  per  cent,  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
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Preparation  of  the  Sresiingi. — I  should  mention  that  the 
erings  of  the  wound,  dreseings,  bandages,  etc. — sterihsed 
thciD  at  a  teoiperature  of  100°  C.  (212°  F.) — are  made 
ready  in  advance.     We  shall  spe^k  of  these  in  Chap- 
ter II.  (The  Technique  of  applying  Dressings). 


aseptic  Gov- 
by  beating 


Frepuatioiu  finr  Operatunu  la  Private  Practice.— if    |iiB 
so  operation  ia  to  be  conducted  asepticall;  outside  of  a 
clinic  or  hospital,  as  large  and  light  a  room  as  possible 
should  be  selected,  and  thorougblj  cleaned  and  aired. 
The  surest  and  simplest  way  of  disinfecting  a  room  is  to 
rub  down  the  walls  and  ceihng  with  bread  (E.  von  Ea- 
march),  though  infected  rooms  can  also  be  disinfected  by 
burning  sulphur  after  the  rooms  have  been  tightly  closed.        ^^ 
A  table,  on  which  to  place  the  patient,  should  be  pro-    l|^|        y|  |/ 
rided,  and  covered  with  some  water-tight  material  and     Bl^|  i'  1 

then  with  sterilised  linen;  and  two  or  three  otli^r  tables  l^^^l  /  ik 
should  be  near  by,  likewise  covered  with  sterilised  line-  ■  IB^  I"  ii 
to  hold  the  instrumenta,  dressings,  and  wash-hasiiis. 

Several  wash-basins,  soap,  absolute  alcohol,  brushes,  i.uliVnibiwr  cbm 
towels,  sterilised  dishes  for  the  instruments,  and  sponges  with  apoül  for 
should  be  within  reach,  as  well  as  warm  sterilised  water  ^l^^'''  '^"'B'"'  ""> 
in  large  quantities,  chloroform  or  ether,  concentrated  car- 
bolic solution,  tablets  of  bichloride,  aseptic  sponges  or  gauze  pads,  drains, 
älk,  catgut,  and  the  necessary  instruments  sterilised  by  boiling  in  a  one  per- 
ceaL  soda  solution,  and  dressings  and  bandages. 

Silk  and  catgut  can  be  carried  about  very  easily  in  the  simple  apparatus 
pictured  iu  Fig.  14. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   ALLEVIATION   OF   PAIN   DURING   OPERATIONS. — NARCOSIS. LOCAL 

AN^:8THESIA. 

History. — Chloroform.— The  physiological  action  and  the  method  of  administering 
chloroform. — Symptomatology  of  chloroform  narcosis. — The  possible  accidents 
during  chloroform  narcosis :  death  from  chloroform. — Treatment  of  the  possible 
accidents  during  chloroform  narcosis. — Other  anaesthetics :  methyl  compounds. — 
Ether. — The  phenomena  of  ether  narcosis. — Method  of  administering  ether. — ^The 
remaining  ether  compounds. — Nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas)  as  an  anaesthetic. — 
Other  anaesthetics. — Mixed  narcosis. — Local  amesthesia. 

§  7.  The  Alleviation  of  Pain  during  the  Operation. — A  distinction  is 
made  between  general  ansesthesia — i.  e.,  narcosis  which  is  caused  by  the 
inhalation  of  some  sleep-producing  vapour  or  gas — ^and  the  local  anaesthe- 
sia which  is  limited  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  body,  and  produced 
by  the  local  application  of  a  substance  to  the  part  of  the  body  to  be 
operated  upon. 

Since  the  earliest  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  perform  opera- 
tions with  the  aid  of  some  means  for  allaying  pain,  but  the  methods 
were  invariably  bad,  and  the  action  of  the  remedies  which  were  tried 
was  insufficient.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1846,  with  the  introduction 
of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic,  that  the  dream  of  the  old  surgeons  was  to 
come  true — namely,  the  performance  of  even  major  operations  without 
pain. 

As  early  as  the  year  1800,  Humphry  Davy,  reasoning  from  his 
numerous  physiological  experiments,  liad  recommended  nitrous  oxide 
(laughing  gas)  as  an  anaesthetic ;  and  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  in  Hart- 
ford, tested  the  remedy  in  1844  by  extracting  twelve  or  fifteen  teeth; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  introduce  the  drug  as  an  anaesthetic  into  gen- 
eral surgical  practice. 

In  ancient  times  cannabis  indica  and  opium  were  the  chief  remedies  for 
controlling  pain.  Besides  these,  the  pulverised  stone  of  Memphis  was  used — 
a  kind  of  marble  wliich,  when  treated  with  acetic  acid,  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
and  in  this  way  produces  a  certain  amount  of  local  anaesthesia.  Mandrake 
root,  made  into  a  decoction  with  wine,  was  also  given  internally,  and  was 
used  especially  by  the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  and  in  fact  was  employed 

(14) 
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during  the  middle  ages  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  middle 
ages  patients  were  often  made  to  inhale  vapours  made  from  hemlock  and 
from  the  juice  of  the  mandrake  leaf.  Of  interest  in  this  connection  are  the 
experiments  of  Theodoric  of  Cervia,  a  learned  Dominican,  who  at  his  death, 
in  1398,  was  Bishop  of  Bologna.  A  celebrated  surgeon  of  SaleVno,  Mazzeo 
della  Montagna  (1309-1349),  is  said  to  have  given  the  patients  whom  he  was 
about  to  operate  upon  some  sleep-producing  potion.  Porter  also  speaks  of  a 
remedy,  without  describing  it  more  exactly,  which,  when  inhaled,  brought 
on  a  deep  sleep. 

Besides  these  methods,  excessive  blood-letting  till  fainting  occurred,  com- 
pression of  the  vessels  and  nerves  (Moore),  enormous  doses  of  tartar  emetic, 
electricity,  animal  magnetism,  and  hypnotism  have  all  been  tried.  On 
April  8,  1829,  Cloquet  is  said  to  have  removed  without  pain  a  cancer  of 
the  breast,  together  with  the  axillary  glands,  from  a  fourteen-year-old  girl 
during  the  magnetic  sleep,  and  in  1842  Ward  amputated  a  thigh  under  the 
same  conditions.  Guerineau  also  performed  a  painless  amputation  of  the 
leg  while  the  patient  was  in  the  hypnotic  slumber. 

Many  other  attempts  were  made  to  perform  operations  painlessly  during 
the  hypnotic  state,  but  they  were  seldom  successful ;  and  Kappeler  is  certainly 
light  when,  in  explaining  the  above-mentioned  magnetic  or  hypnotic  anaes- 
thesia, he  calls  to  mind  that  there  are  individuals  whose  sensibilities  are  ab- 
normally blunted,  and  that  insensibility  can  be  simulated. 

Two  Americans — the  chemist  Charles  Jackson,  and  the  dentist 
^.  L  G.  Morton — introduced  ether  as  an  anoesthetic  into  general  sur- 
gical use,  after  the  inhalation  of  ether  had  already  been  used  by  others 
to  allay  pain  and  the  physiological  action  of  the  vapour  was  known. 
Furthermore,  in  1842  and  1843,  W.  C.  Lang,  a  physician  in  Athens, 
Iwd  ancBsthetised  several  patients  with  ether  without  publishing  his  ob- 
»rvations.  Morton  induced  Warren,  the  surgeon  of  the  Massachusetts 
Uogpital,  to  try  the  new  remedy,  and  the  latter,  on  October  17,  1846, 
removed  without  pain  a  tumour  of  the  neck  under  ether  narcosis.  The 
Knowledge  of  the  new  discovery  spread  quickly  to  Europe — first  to 
England,  then  to  France,  Germany,  and  the  other  countries.  In  Eng- 
^^  Robinson,  Liston,  and  Simpson  were  the  first  to  try  it,  and  they 
•  were  followed  by  Malgaignc  in  France.  Schuli  was  the  first  in  Ger- 
"^y,  and  on  January  27,  1847,  he  removed,  without  pain,  a  telean- 
gßiectasis  during  ether  narcosis. 

But  the  supremacy  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  was  not  to  continue 
*^^fr  In  November,  1847,  Simpson,  as  a  result  of  some  eighty  obser- 
^fttions,  including  surgical  and  labour  cases,  recommended  chloroform, 
^uicli  had  already  been  discovered  in  1831  by  Soubeiran,  in  Paris,  and 
^^  lain  unnoticed  on  the  apothecary's  shelves  for  sixteen  years, 
^^üer  was  very  quickly  superseded  by  chloroform,  and  the  enthusiasm 
^or  the  new  remedy  was  tremendous.     But  soon  the  first  deaths  from 
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cliloroform  were  reported,  and  the  wish  for  a  new  anaesthetic  became 
active.  Numerous  other  drugs  were  tried,  but  at  the  present  day  chlo- 
roform and  ether  hold  the  field  in  triumph  without  rivals  worthy  of 
the  name.  In  recent  times  ether  has  again  gained  ground,  and  is  used 
especially  in  America,  in  Lyons,  and  lately  also  in  England,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  Germany.  In  Austria  and  in  Germany,  chloroform,  and  a 
mixture  of  chloroform,  ether,  and  alcohol,  have  the  preference.  I  use 
ether  narcosis  in  children  almost  exclusively  when  there  is  no  disease  of 
the  air-passages  and  lungs,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  In 
adults  I  prefer  chloroform  narcosis,  though  neither  is  without  danger, 
as  there  have  been  fatal  cases  from  both ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
fatal  cases  occur  more  frequently  from  the  use  of  chloroform  than 
of  ether.  Both  drugs,  we  shall  see,  have  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, and  the  views  of  surgeons  are  much  at  variance  as  to  which 
to  give  the  preference.  My  own  opinion  is  that  ether  should  be  used 
when  the  heart  is  diseased,  and  chloroform  is  preferable  in  cases  with 
pulmonary  lesions.  The  disadvantages  of  ether  are  its  great  inflam- 
mability and  its  volatility,  the  latter  rendering  necessary  some  special 
apparatus  for  its  administration.  Of  the  other  anjegthetics,  the  most 
useful  are  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  bromethyl,  and  recently 
pental,  which  is  ])articularly  valuable  for  shoil;  operations,  and  is  quite 
extensively  use  by  dentists.     We  shall  first  take  up  chloroform. 

§8.  Chloroform  Narcosis.  The  Chemical  Reactions  of  Chloroform.— 
Trichlormothan  (CHCls)  is  a  clear,  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  with  a 
pleasant,  aromatic  odour,  and  a  sweet  and  afterwards  burning  taste.  It  can  be 
mixed  with  ether  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  and  is  soluble  in  two  hun- 
dred parts  of  water.  Chloroform  is  very  slightly  inflammable,  and  has  at 
15"  C.  (55°  F.)  a  specific  gravity  of  1.502.  It  is  decomiK)sed  by  daylight  into 
hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine,  and  free  formic  acid,  and  is  therefore  to  be  kept 
in  the  dark,  prt^forably  in  glass  bottles  which  are  covered  with  pasteboard. 
By  tlie  addition  of  one  half  to  one  per  cent,  absolute  alcohol  the  decomposi- 
tion of  chloroform  can  be  prevented. 

There  are  throe  different  kinds  of  cliloroform  :  The  officinal  German 
chloroform.  chlonil-<'hlor()form,  and  the  English  chloroform,  the  latter  beir*g 
purer  than  German  chloroforui  and  thr(»e  times  more  ex|>ensive. 

Only  such  chloroform  should  bi*  used  as  has  been  previously  proved  to  be 
pure.  The  impurities  of  chlorofonn  consist  in  adulterations  with  spirits  of 
wine,  eth<»r,  etc.,  in  the  very  dangerous  (»omjxninds  of  methyl  formed  during 
its  pn>parati(m,  and  Ihially  in  the  dtrom)H>sition  pnxlucts  which  develop  if 
the  drug  is  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  and  air  (free  chlorine,  com- 
pounds of  the  hydn»earl>ons  with  chlorine,  aldehyde,  hydn>chloric  acid,  acetic 
acid,  and  formic  acid).  The  testing  of  chlonjform  is  a  chemical  procedure, 
which  must  he  done  by  (he  chemist  or  the  aiM>thecary ;  but  the  surgeon  should 
always  make  Ilepp's  smelling  test,  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  useful.     Chem- 
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wally  pure  Swedish  filter  paper  is  dipped  in  chloroform,  the  latter  allowed  to 
evaporate,  and  the  dry  paper  smelled  of.  If  the  chloroform  is  pure  the 
paper  has  no  odour;  but  if  there  is  a  peculiarly  sharp  and  irritating  odour 
the  chloroform  is  impure,  and  it  is  either  acid  from  decomposition  or  it 
coutains  the  chlorine  substitution  products  of  the  ethyl  or  methyl  series. 
Chloroform  can  also  be  tested  chemically  by  distillation  over  crude  potash 
at  a  temperature  of  60**  to  61**  C.  (140**  to  142"'  F.). 

Pkyiiological  Action  of  Chlorofonn. — By  inhalation,  chloroform  vapour  is 
carried  to  the  lun^,  or  more  particularly  to  the  blood,  and  probably  circu- 
lates in  the  blood  in  chemical  combination  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red 
blood-corpascles.  Chloroform  has  the  power  in  part  of  directly  destroying 
the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  in  part  of  robbing  them  of  their  ability  to  take 
up  oxygen  and  to  drive  out  carbonic  acid  (Böttcher,  Schmiedeberg,  and 
others).  The  icterus — i.  e.,  hsematogeuous  icterus — which  Nothnagel  ob- 
served in  animals  is  probably  due  to  the  power  possessed  by  chloroform  and 
ether  of  destroying  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

Hüter  and  Witte  erroneously  ascribed  the  cause  of  the  narcosis  to  the 
change  in  the  blood,  especially  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  produced  by  the 
action  of  chloroform ;  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  to 
spheres  with  club-shaped  processes  leads,  according  to  his  theory,  to  the  for- 
mation of  coagula  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  with  a  consequent  paralysis  of  the 
nerre  centres.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  blood  is  only  the  means  of 
carrying  the  chloroform,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  narcosis  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  certain  but  not  yet  wholly  understood  changes  in  the  central  nervous 
apparatus.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  these  changes  do  not  depend  upon 
disturbances  of  the  circulation,  such  as  a  hyperaemia  or  anaemia  in  the  nerve 
centres. 

The  drug  is  carried  to  all  the  organs  by  the  blood  as  it  circulates,  includ- 
ini?  the  central  nervous  system,  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord.  The  ganglion 
cells  are  chiefly  affected,  while  the  nerve  fibres  suffer  no  loss  of  function,  but 
wtain  their  normal  excitability  (Bernstein).  The  sensory  ganglion  cells  are 
farst  attacked  by  the  poison,  then  the  motor,  as  is  evident  from  the  final  pa- 
»^lysisof  the  automatic  movements  of  the  heart  and  respiration  in  a  fatally 
ending  narcosis.  According  to  Flourens,  the  paralysis  of  the  nerve  centres 
**?iDs  in  the  great  lobes  of  the  brain ;  it  then  attacks  the  cerebellum,  and 
finally  the  spinal  cord,  where  first  sensation  and  then  motion  are  lost.  The 
Oi^dulla  oblongata  retains  its  function  the  longest,  then  it  also  loses  its  ac- 
"^ty.  and  life  comes  to  an  end.  The  loss  of  sensation  and  of  the  sense  of 
^^  w  first  noticeable  in  the  back  and  extremities,  and  last  in  the  cornea 
^^  its  rich  nerve  supply. 

The  changes  in  the  blood  pressure  and  the  action  of  the  heart  have  been 
^^^'^ly  studied  by  Lenz,  Scheinesson,  Koch,  Bowditch,  Minot,  and  others. 
Chloroform  acts  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
directly  upon  the  heart  muscle  and  its  ganglia.  The  arterial  tension  is  re- 
"•^^i  the  blood  pressure  sinks,  the  energy  of  the  heart's  action  is  diminished, 
3od  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  lessened.  The  blood  of  the  whole  body 
"^^nies  more  or  less  venous,  and  a<iecrease  in  oxidation  with  a  sinking  of 
^  temperature  of  the  body  takes  place  as  a  result  of  the  diminished  heat 
production. 
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Respiration  is  influenced  in  two  ways  by  chloroform :  in  the  first  place, 
the  direct  action  of  the  chloroform  upon  the  terminal  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  may  cause  a  temporary  reflex 
cessation  of  breathing,  and  a  noticeable  slowing  of  the  heart  (stimulation  of 
the  vagus),  particularly  at  the  outset  of  the  narcosis.  In  the  second  place, 
chloroform  acts  directly  upon  the  respiratory  centre,  and  the  changes  thus 
brought  about  in  respiration  are  independent  of  the  changes  in  the  circula- 
tion. The  centre  for  breathing  is  first  stimulated  by  chloroform,  and  later 
depressed,  causing  the  breathing  to  become  slower  and  more  shallow. 

The  behaviour  of  the  pupils  is  of  very  great  importance.  The  degree  of 
dilatation  depends  not  only  upon  the  amount  of  light  and  the  degree  of  ac- 
commodation, but  also  upon  the  psychical  and  sensory  impressions  from  the 
outer  world  which  are  transmitted  from  the  brain  and  cerebellum  to  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  from  this  to  the  sympathetic,  which  supplies  the 
dilator  muscles  of  the  iris.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupils  occurring  at  the  out- 
set of  the  narcosis  is  dependent  upon  the  mental  excitement  of  the  patient 
and  upon  the  reflex  stimulation  of  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  gov- 
erning the  opening  of  the  iris,  brought  about  by  the  irritation  of  the  branches 
of  the  trigeminal  nerve  in  the  throat.  All  these  irritations  which  dilate  the 
pupil  cease  when  sleep  or  narcosis  takes  place,  and  the  pupil  is  therefore 
contracted. 

The  uterine  contractions  during  childbirth  are  not  stopped  during  chloro- 
form narcosis.  The  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
intestine  is  not  known.  Chloroform  produces  a  complete  relaxation  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  chloroform  is  excreted 
in  the  milk  of  niirsing  women,  and  may  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  foetus. 

Chloroform  is  excreted,  according  to  Zeller,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  chlorides 
in  the  urine,  and  only  about  a  third  is  excreted  as  unchanged  chloroform  by 
the  lungs  and  kidneys.  The  excretion  of  the  chlorine  derived  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  chloroform  in  the  system  is  just  as  slow  as  the  excretion 
of  iodine  after  the  external  application  of  iodoform. 

Unchanged  chloroform  can  be  found  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  who  has 
been  chloroformed,  and  if  the  urine  is  boiled  with  Fehling's  solution  the 
latter  will  Ixj  immediately  reduced  to  the  black  copper  oxide,  and  not  the  red 
(Hegar-Kaltcnbaeh,  C.  Theim,  P.  Fischer).  As  a  result  of  the  destruction  of 
the  red  blood  cells  by  the  action  of  chloroform,  haemoglobinuria  occasionally 
occurs,  though  bilirubinuria  is  more  common,  for  the  reason  that,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  red  blood-cells,  an  increased  formation  of  bile  coloiiring 
matter  takes  place,  which  is  excreted  in  the  urine. 

§  0.  Technique  of  Chloroform  Narcosiai  The  Method  of  Adminvsler- 
ing  Chloroform. — If  it  has  been  decided  to  narcotise  a  patient  for  an 
operation,  certain  precautionary  measures  are  to  be  observed.  His 
ufeneral  condition  must  be  determined  l)v  a  careful  examination  of  the 
internal  organs,  especially  the  heart  and  lungs.  In  cases  of  extensive 
pulmonary  disease,  of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  of  heart  disease,  particu- 
larly valvular  insufficiency  and  fatty  heart,  of  atheromatous  degenera- 
tion of  the  arteries,  of  alcoholism,  of  great  weakness   from    loss   of 
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blood,  of  uraemia,  epilepsy,  and  many  diseases  of  tbe  brain,  etc.,  one 
must  be  very  careful  in  the  use  of  ansesthetics,  and  one  must  decide  in 
each  case  whether  the  narcosis  is  justifiable.  Ether  is  to  be  preferred 
to  chloroform  for  patients  with  heart  disease,  and  in  cases  where  an 
operation  has  to  be  performed  by  gas-light. 

If  possible,  the  patient's  stomach  should  be  empty,  since  otherwise 
the  vomiting  which  so  easily  occurs  will  disturb  the  quiet  progress  of 
the  narcosis  and  of  the  operation ;  moreover,  the  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  during  the  narcosis  are  interfered  with  when  the  stomach 
is  distended.  Therefore,  without  exception,  patients  should  be  for- 
bidden to  take  solid  food  for  from  three  to  four  hours  before  the  opera- 
tion. In  England  and  America  it  is  customary  to  give  stimulants,  es- 
pecially to  weak  patients,  before  the  narcosis.  In  many  operations, 
particularly  those  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  about  the  region  of  the 
anus,  etc.,  the  intestine  should  be  previously  emptied  by  a  laxative  or 
enema. 

The  patient  should  be  clothed  as  lightly  as  possible,  with  no  con- 
striction in  the  region  of  the  neck,  thorax,  or  abdomen  which  interferes 
with  respiration,  and  the  thorax  should  be  uncovered  so  that  the  respirar 
tory  movements  can  be  watched.     False  teeth  and  plates  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  mouth.     During  the  stage  of  excitement,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  narcosis,  I  fasten  the  patient  to  the  operating  table  by  means 
of  a  leather  strap  passed  over  the  thighs.     The  horizontal  position  is 
dually  employed,  with  the  head  slightly  raised ;  but  for  operations  on 
the  face,  in  the  mouth,  throat,  or  nose,  it  is  better  to  place  the  patient 
in  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  head  held  forward  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  blood  into  the  trachea,  though  some  operate  with  the  head 
hanging  back  over  the  edge  of  the  table  (Rose).     The  other  methods  in 
^  to  meet  this  difficulty  are  discussed  elsewhere  (Plugging  the  Larynx 
After  performing  Tracheotomy  ;  see  also  §  16,  Mixed  Narcosis). 

If  the  operation  must  be  performed  with  the  patient  lying  upon  his 
*Moraen  or  side,  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  the  respiration  and 
"^  action  with  great  care.  In  order  to  have  good  control  over  the 
^rcoMB,  and  in  case  of  accidents,  one  should  never  administer  chloro- 
form without  the  presence  of  an  assistant ;  in  case  death  should  occur 
from  chloroform,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it  is  well  to  have  a  wit- 
^^  present. 

When  the  narcosis  is  to  begin,  the  patient  should  be  quieted  by  a 
w  Words,  and  told  to  count  slowly  and  aloud  while  inhaling  the 
Cflloroform  vapour,  and  thus  an  even,  quiet  breathing  is  obtained,  and 
^6  gradual  effects  of  the  chloroform  can  be  observed.  Chloroform 
Ofied  to  be  administered  by' pouring  a  few  drops  on  a  sponge  or  towel, 
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which  was  held  over  the  nose  or  mouth  of  the  patient ;  but  it  is  better  to 
use  Skinner's  apparatus,  as  modified  by  Esmarch,  with  the  accompany- 
ing flask  for  sprinkling 
chloroform  in  drops 
(Fig.  15).  This  appa- 
ratus has  a  wire  frame 
which  is  covered  with 
porous  woollen  clotli 
or  thin  flannel.  Late- 
ly I  have  been  using 
the  excellent  chloro- 
form mask  which  I  saw 


Fio.  15. — Esmarch^B  apparatus  for  admiuisteriDg  chloroform. 


used  in  Kocher's  clinic.  The  wire  frame,  which  is  easily  sterilised, 
is  made  of  two  pieces,  A  and  B  (Fig.  16),  which  fold  together  on 
a  hinge  inclosing  between  them  a  piece  of  compress  which  has  been 
previously  spread  out  on  the  frame  A.  In  administering  chloroform, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  patient  to  inhale  the  vapour  in  too 
concentrated  a  form,  but  to  permit  a  suitable  admixture  with  atmos- 
pheric air.  In  using  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  Figs.  16  and  17,  the 
patient  cannot  help  getting  the  vapour  suitably  diluted,  but  the  cloth 

covering  of  the 
frame  must  be 
as  porous  and 
wide-meshed  as 
possible.  Fur- 
thermore, the 
mask  should 
never  be  pressed 
down  so  tightly 
on  the  face  as 
to  prevent  the 
access  of  air 
from  the  sides, 
and  the  chloro- 
form should  not  be  sprinkled  on  the  apparatus  too  abundantly;  it 
should  be  administered  in  drops,  but  continuously.  If  it  is  poured  out 
too  freely  it  not  infrequently  runs  on  to  the  neck  and  breast  of  the 
patient,  and  can  cause  a  very  troublesome  erythema  or  burn.  I  saw 
such  a  case  as  the  result  of  the  carelessness  of  the  chloroformer,  in 
which  there  occurred  an  extensive  and  very  painful  erythema  of  the 
back,  breast,  and  shoulders,  with  a  loss  of  the  epidermis  r.s  though  from 
a  burn.     So  it  is  best  to  lay  a  light  compress  on  the  neck  of  the  pa- 


FiG.  16.— Apparatus  for  admiiiLstering  chloroform. 
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lient,  and  to  place  a  piece  of  cotton  or  a  Email  sponge  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cloth  which  covers  the  apparatus. 

Several  forms  of 
ipparatUB  have  been 
devitied  for  mixing  the 
chloroform  vapour 
vith  a  known  propor- 
tion of  air,  a  matter 
which  is  of  great  im- 
portance (Bert,  Kro- 
necker,  P&in,  Tbiriar, 
Kappeler).  One  of 
the  beat  of  tliese  is 
Junker's  (Fig.  18),  the 
de»:riptioR  of  which  is 
»ä  follows : 

The  Ghlcffoform  Ap- 
fmtu  of  Junker  asd 

Iippder.— The  flask  F 

*  filled  to   about   one 

Ihiid  with    cliloroform, 

uid  is  fastened  by  a  hook 

(o  1  buttonhole  on  the 

eUoroformer's  coat.    By 

pnteiiig  the  rubber  baj; 

fie  mixture  of  ebloro- 

fmn  and  air  is  supplied 

to  the    patient.       The 

"twthpiece    which    the 

l»lient  nears  is  connected  with  the  flask  F  by  a  rubber  tube,  and  is  made 

"(lard  rubber  or  nickel -plated  metal,  with  incisures  to  tit  llie  nose  and  chin, 

"f  «ch  of  which  there  is  a  valve  to  allow  for  expiration,  and  two  other 

tiItm  vhich  can  be  closed  or  opened  to  admit  air.  thus  permitling  the  chlo- 

n>(DBii-air  mixture  to  be  further  diluted.    Both  of  the  latter  valves  are  placed 

*|  the  junction  of  the  mouthpiece  with  the  tulje  from  the  flask  F.     The  ex- 

PNtory  valve  is  situated  in  the  other  and  smaller  of  the  attachment  to  the 

"""thpiece.    Kappeler  baa  lately  made  an  improved  modification  of  Junker's 

Mlopofonn  apparatus,  manufactured  by  the  o|)tician   Falkenberg,  in  Oon- 

"•W.   The  apparatus  of  Wiskeruaun  likewise  gives  the  proper  amount  and 

'•^I'wtion  of  chloroform. 

Tbe  chief  advantage  of  Junker's  appanitns  lies  in  the  wiving  of 
'iilorofrirm.  Ae  disadvantages,  tliere  arc  to  be  noted  the  necessity  of 
"^ig  Imth  hands  to  manure  it,  the  fatigue  from  siiueeziiig  the  rubber 
l«g,  and  the  trouble  of  tilling  the  flask  with  cliloroform.     I  think  evi- 


I'lilorofonu. 
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dence  is  lacking  to  prove  that  death  from  chloroform  is  less  liable  to 
occur  with  Junker's  apparatus  than  with  others ;  and  we  know  that  a 
considerable  number  of  deaths  from  chloroform  have  occurred  in  the 
use  of  such  contrivances  (§§  11  and  12). 

Suitable  instruments  should  be  ready,  in  case  at  any  time  during 
the  narcosis  it  may  be  necessary  to  forcibly  open  the  mouth  and  pull 
forward  the  tongue,  which  may  have  fallen  back  and  plugged  the 
pharynx.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  is  the  simplest  instrument 
for  forcibly  opening  the  mouth,  though  Heister  and  Roser  have  devised 
special  instruments  for  this  purpose.  Heister's  is  represented  as  open 
in  Fig.  19.  By  turning  the  thumb-screw  and  separating  the  two  bars 
which  lie  in  contact;  when  the  instrument  is  closed,  the  jaws  are  forced 
apart.     Roser's  mouth-gag  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  20  as  it  appears  when 


Fio.  19. — Heister's  spec-         Fio.  20. — Roser's  mouth -gag. 
ulum  for  the  mouth. 


Fio.  21. — Forceps  for  drawing 
the  tongue  forward. 


opened.  In  Fig.  21  is  shown  an  excellent  form  of  pincers  for  seizing 
and  drawing  out  the  tongue ;  one  of  these  should  be  fastened  in  a 
buttonhole  of  the  cliloroformer's  coat. 

During  the  progress  of  the  narcosis  the  condition  of  the  pulse, 
respiration,  pupils,  and  the  colour  of  the  face  must  all  be  carefully 
watched.  Any  disturbance  of  respiration  must  be  immediately  met 
by  taking  away  tlie  chloroform  mask,  by  drawing  forward  and  lift- 
ing, the  under  jaw,  by  opening  the  mouth,  and  by  pulling  out  the 
tongue.  If  the  patient  vomits,  the  head  is  to  be  raised,  or,  bet- 
ter, turned  toward  one  side,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  vomitus 
into  the  air-passages  with  a  resulting  fatal  asphyxia.  After  the 
vomiting  has  stopped,  tlie  mouth  should  be  wiped  out  with  a  cloth. 
The  physician  administering  tlie  anjcsthctic  should  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  should  let  nothing  divert  his  attention  from  his 
duties. 
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Decompofiition  of  Chloroform  Vapour  by  the  Flame  of  a  Oas-light— When 
the  vapour  of  chloroform  comes  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  gas-jet  there 
are  formed  tetrachloride  of  carhon,  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  and  free  chlorine 
(Bosshard),  the  latter  heing  two  gases  which  according  to  Stohwasser,  when 
inhaled  by  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  may  cause  death  from  oedema  of  the 
lungs  and  haemorrhages  into  the  luDg  substance.  According  to  Kunkel,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  discomfort  experieuced  in  using 
chloroform  by  candle  and  lamplight.  He  found  chlorine  only  in  small 
amounts,  which  were  probably  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  To  surmount  this  difficulty,  Kunkel  recommends  abundant  ventila- 
tioo,  or,  if  this  is  impossible— for  instance,  during  the  progress  of  a  lapa- 
rotomy— the  use  of  a  steam  spray  of  lime-water  or  soda  or  borax  solutions,  or 
towels  soaked  in  such  a  mixture,  to  absorb  the  gas. 

Zweifel  has  observed  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  following  the  administra- 
tion of  chloroform  by  gas-light,  on  account  of  the  decomposition  of  the  chlo- 
roform ;  and  he  himself  lost  a  patient  from  catarrhal  pneumonia.  The 
fames  are  often  so  strong  as  to  make  everybody  in  the  operating  room  cough, 
and  Zweifel,  if  he  has  to  operate  by  gas-light,  uses  ether,  a  drug  which  does 
not  have  this  drawback. 

§10.  Symptomatology  of  Chloroform  Karcosii. — The  symptonis  of 

chloroform  narcosis  have  been  divided  into  separate  stages,  which, 

though  not  sharply  defined  from  one  another,  are  each  very  different. 

They  are  (1)  the  stage  of  volition,  (2)  tlie  stage  of  excitement,  and  (3) 

the  gtage  of  tolerance.     Kappeler  speaks  of  two  stages :  one  of  con- 

«iousness,  and  the  other  of  unconsciousness. 

The  phenomena  of  chloroform  narcosis  consist  essentially  in  a 
change  in  the  perceptions  of  the  special  senses,  in  a  disturbance  of  the 
intelligence,  in  a  temporary  increase  of  the  reflexes  and  tetanic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  in  changes  in  the  pupils,  in  a  gradual  loss  of  sensa- 
tion and  consciousness,  in  changes  in  the  circulation  and  respiration,  in 
a  lÄralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  a  diminution  in  the  body 
temperature. 

Sometimes,  particularly  in  the  case  of  weak  and  exhausted  individ- 
uals, the  chloroform  sleep  comes  on  without  any  intermediate  stage, 
t^ütasa  rule  it  is  preceded  by  a  well-marked  stage  of  excitement.  The 
patient  becomes  restless,  and  begins  to  talk,  cry  out,  shout,  sing,  laugh, 
^eep,  etc.  Many  patients  fling  their  arms  and  legs  about,  try  to  get 
^Pi  and  act  as  though  insane.  Gradually  the  movements  of  the  arms 
and  legs  cease ;  they  become  limp ;  the  face,  which  lias  usually  hitherto 
'^n  purple,  now  becomes  pale ;  the  pupils  are  contracted,  and  no  longer 
'^t  to  light  or  mechanical  stimulation  ;  the  pulse  becomes  distinctly 
*'ower,  the  respiration  quiet,  regular,  and  at  times  rather  shallow ;  the 
patient  is  completely  insensible,  and  the  operation  can  begin. 

TLe  skill  of  the  chloroformer  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  this 
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stage  of  the  narcosis  throughout  the  operation,  permitting  him  neither 
to  awake  nor  to  be  overcome  by  a  fatal  paralysis  of  respiration  or  of 
the  heart.  The  beliavioar  of  the  pupils,  the  pulse,  and  the  respiration 
must  be  carefully  watched. 

When  the  anaesthesia  is  complete,  the  pupils,  which  so  long  as  con- 
sciousness was  not  entirely  lost  began  slowly  to  dilate,  now  become  con- 
tracted. By  touching  the  cornea  tlieir  degree  of  dilatation  will  not  be 
affected,  since  the  cornea  is  without  sensation.  Sudden  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  during  the  narcosis  is  a  dangerous  symptom,  indicating  a  threat- 
ened fatal  cardiac  paralysis.  At  times,  in  deep  chloroform  narcosis, 
there  occurs  an  asymmetrical  movement  of  the  eye-balls.  In  such  cases, 
while  one  eye  may  remain  looking  steadily  forward,  the  other  may  turn 
slowly  inward,  outward,  or  upward.  In  other  cases  both  eyes  may 
turn  either  in  opposite  directions  or  varying  distances  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  occurrence  of  asymmetrical  movements  of  the  eyes  is  a 
sure  indication  of  deep  narcosis;  the  association  of  the  ocular  move- 
ments returns  when  the  patient  awakes. 

Tlie  heart's  action  is  increased  at  the  beginning  of  the  chloroform 
narcosis  and  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid ;  but  wuth  the  loss  of  sensi- 
bility coincident  with  contraction  of  the  pupils  and  the  paralysis  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  the  heart's  action  becomes  weaker  and  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  falls  below  the  normal.  Kappeler  found  that  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  a  few  hours  before  narcosis,  differed  by  from  four 
to  thirty  beats,  as  compared  with  that  during  the  narcosis. 

According  to  Kappeler,  the  pulse-curve  obtained  by  the  sphygmo- 
graph  teaches  that  the  innervation  of  the  circulatory  system  is  dimin- 
ished during  chloroform  narcosis,  the  activity  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
is  lessened,  and  the  arterial  blood  pressure  falls  correspondingly.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  slowing  of  the  circulation  and  the  diminution  of  the 
blood  pressure  there  is  a  loss  of  body  temperature,  which,  according  to 
the  measurements  of  Kappeler,  amounts  to  between  0'2®  to  I'l®  C, 
or  an  average  of  0*59°  C. 

The  behaviour  of  respiration  varies  greatly  with  the  individual, 
but  both  the  frequency  and  the  depth  of  the  breathing  diminishes  as 
the  administration  of  the  eliloroforin  is  prolonged.  Chloroform  acts 
locally  upon  the  nerves  of  the  resj)iratory  tract,  as  well  as  on  the  re- 
spiratory centre.  In  any  stai^o  of  ehloroforni  narcosis,  particularly  in 
the  first,  there  may  1)(»  a  cessation  of  respiration,  or  its  normal  course 
can  be  seriously  interfered  with  bv  the  tongue  falling  back  against  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  ])harynx.  Ketehing  or  vomiting  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  during  all  stages  of  chh.jroform  narcosis,  but  particularly  in 
the  first,  if  the  patient  has  had  something  to  eat  a  short  time  previously. 
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Loss  of  sensation  occurs  first  in  tlie  back  and  extremities,  later  in 
the  genitalia,  then  in  the  face  and  head,  and  finally  in  the  cornea,  with 
its  abundant  nerve  supply ;  and  after  the  termination  of  the  narcosis 
sensation  returns  to  these  parts  in  the  reverse  order. 

As  a  result  of  the  local  action  of  chloroform  vapour,  the  secretion  from  the 
maooas  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  nose  is  increased,  though  not  to  the 
nme  extent  as  in  ether  narcosis,  and  for  the  same  reason  there  is  also  sm  in- 
crease in  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  The  urine  sometimes  con- 
toins  traces  of  albumen,  but  seldom  of  sugar. 

After  the  administration  of  chloroform  and  ether  to  animals,  Nothnagel 
almost  always  found  bile  pigment  in  the  urine.  Icterus  has  been  observed 
in  patients  who  have  been  chloroformed  or  etherized,  and  bile  pigments  are 
frequently  present  in  the  urine.  After  the  internal  administration  of  chlo- 
roform, Kappeler  examined  the  urine  of  twenty-five  cases  to  determine  the 
presence  of  bile  pigments,  without  finding  a  trace  of  them. 

The  recovery  from  the  narcosis  occurs  rather  quickly,  with  a  sud- 
den dilatation  of  the  pupils.     The  patients  have  usually  lost  all  recollec- 
tion of  their  surroundings,  and  are  surprised  that  the  operation  is  fin- 
ished.    They  either  feel  perfectly  well,  or  they  complain  of  unpleasant 
sensations  in  the  head,  of  vertigo,  nausea,  and  vomiting — the  latter 
sometimes  lasting  several  days.     Many  patients  after  awakening  from 
üie  narcosis  act  as  though  drunk.     Women,  in  particular,  are  apt  to 
be  excited,  and  weep,  or  perhaps  have  serious  fits  of  hiccoughing  and 
hysterical  crying.     Many  patients,  particularly  children,  after  awaken- 
ing fall  asleep  again,  while  others  cause  anxiety  by  remaining  asleep  for 
Ä  long  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  operation  the  patient  should  be  carried  as  soon 
as  possible  into  another  well-aired  room,  and  should  be  given  very  little 
to  drink  on  account  of  the  troublesome  vomiting  after  the  narcosis. 
For  the  marked  thirst,  frequent  rinsing  of  the  mouth  with  cold  water 
is  very  serviceable.  Not  infrequently  the  vomiting  is  severe  during 
the  first  twelve  to  twenty-four,  or  even  forty-eight  hours  after  the  nar- 
cosis. In  guch  obstinate  cases  an  ice-bag  should  be  laid  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  over  the  stomach,  and  strong  black  coffee  or  iced  cham- 
I^gneor  small  pieces  of  ice  may  be  given  at  intervals  by  mouth,  and 
*s  a  last  resort  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  may  be  adminis- 
^^  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  Keuber  uses  a  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  caffeine  two  or  three  times  a  day  (0*03  caffeine  in  a  solution  of 
10  caffeine  with  12*5  each  of  distilled  water  and  alcohol).  Too  much 
^ter  and  ice  increases  the  vomiting,  and  so  should  be  avoided. 

§  11.  Accidents  Occnrring  during  Chloroform  Narcosis. — 1.  V&initlng, 
"^Retching  or  actual  vomiting  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  narcosis, 
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but  especially  before  tlie  complete  loss  of  consciousness  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  narcosis.  If  the  stomach  is  full,  vomiting  regularly  takes 
place.  Occasionally  death  has  been  caused  by  asphyxia,  due  to  the  in- 
halation of  stomach  contents.  During  tlie  act  of  vomiting  the  patient 
usually  recovers  consciousness,  thus  causing  the  narcosis  and  the  opera- 
tion to  be  prolonged.  When  vomiting  occurs  the  head  of  the  patient 
should  be  turned  to  one  side,  and  if  the  mouth  is  tightly  closed  it  must 
be  opened  by  force  with  one  of  the  instruments  illustrated  on  page  22. 

2.  Anomalies  of  Respiration, — Irregular  respiratory  movements 
are  generally — in  fact  almost  always — to  be  expected  during  the 
narcosis. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  latter  there  is  not  infrequently  a  cessation 
of  respiration  in  expiration,  generally  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis.  As  has  been  mentioned  on  page  18,  this  tem- 
porary apncea  is  caused  reflexly  by  the  chloroform  vapour  coming  in 
contact  with  the  end  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  But  the  danger  is  greater  if  respiration  stops  during 
the  stage  of  excitement,  giving  the  characteristic  picture  of  asphyxia- 
tion :  the  thorax  is  as  stiff  as  a  board,  the  jaws  are  tightly  closed,  the 
tongue  is  drawn  back  against  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  pressing 
down  the  epiglottis  and  so  closing  the  larynx,  w^hile  the  face  becomes 
bluish  red.  Under  these  circumstances  death  can  ri^sult;  but  such  a 
picture  should  cause  no  alarm  in  one  who  is  experienced,  as  this  dis- 
turbance in  the  respiration  can  be  easily  remedied.  After  the  stage  of 
excitement  has  passed  and  the  patient  is  fully  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  respiration  can  be  easily  interrupted  by  the  tongue  falling 
backward  of  its  own  weight,  pushing  down  the  epiglottis  and  thus 
closing  the  entrance  into  the  larynx.  The  bluish-red  colouration  of  the 
face  in  such  cases  calls  attention  to  an  interruption  in  the  respiration. 

Linhart  saw  a  singular  cause  for  the  asphyxia  in  a  girl  who  had  a  very 
pointed  nose  and  extremely  thin  alae  nasi.  The  latter  were  pressed  tightly 
against  the  septum  on  both  sides  by  atmospheric  pressure  during  inspiration 
and  thus  closed  the  anterior  nares,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mouth  could 
not  be  opened  owing  to  trismus.  The  alae  were  pried  apart  with  a  penknife 
and  air  rushed  into  the  nose,  making  a  distinctly  audible  noise.  Linhart 
believes  that  the  alaj  nasi  frequently  have  this  anatomical  peculiarity. 

3.  Disturhances  in  the  Clrcnlation. — These  are  extremely  danger- 
ous, and  sometimes  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  narcosis,  but  more 
frequently  after  the  administration  of  clilorofonn  has  been  kept  up 
some  time ;  in  otlior  words,  in  the  steige  of  tolerance  or  deep  narcosi*. 
No  matter  w^hethor  the  respiration  is  normal  or  not,  if  the  radial  pulse 
becomes  intermittent  and  the  face  pale  there  is  need  of  the  greatest 
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care  to  prevent  the  threatened  syncope  from  proving  fatal.  It  occurs 
8ometiaie8  quite  suddenly  and  without  warning,  and  the  impending  dan- 
ger is  not  foretold  by  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  In  a  case  of  chloro- 
form syncope  the  face  turns  very  suddenly  waxy  white  and  corpselike, 
tlie  cornea  becomes  dull,  the  pupils  are  dilated  to  their  fullest  extent 
and  do  not  react,  the  radial  pulse  cannot  be  felt,  the  heart  sounds  are 
very  faint  or  inaudible,  blood  ceases  to  flow  from  the  divided  arteries, 
or  the  blood  that  does  flow  out  is  in  the  form  of  a  few  dark  drops, 
the  muscles  are  pale  and  flabby,  and  respiration  ceases.  I  have  sev- 
eral times  experienced  the  anxiety  that  goes  with  a  threatened  death 
from  chloroform,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  lost  two  patients  in 
this  way. 

§  12.  The  Occurrence  and  CaoBes  of  Death  from  Chloroform. — There 
are  no  accurate  statistics  showing  the  relation  between  the  number  of 
deaths  and  the  number  of  patients  to  whom  chloroform  has  been  given. 
The  number  of  published  deaths  from  this  cause  gives  no  idea  of  their 
frequency,  as  the  fatal  results  from  chloroform  are  too  often  kept 
quiet,  and  consequently  the  statistics  on  this  point  vary  very  widely. 

Legal  Besponubility  of  the  Physician  in  Cases  of  Death  during  Kar^ 
ootiflL — Borntrager,  E.  Ilankel,  and  Duniont  have  made  noteworthy 
contributions  to  the  subject  of  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  physi- 
cian in  the  administration  of  chloroform  and  other  ansBsthetics ;  and 
Dumont  maintains  that  the  physician  is  answerable  for  a  death  when 
he  administers  ether  to  a  patient  with  pulmonary  disease,  and  chloro- 
form to  one  with  a  cardiac  lesion.  I  should  not  consider  this  asser- 
tion of  much  legal  value,  as  a  correct  decision  can  only  be  reached  after 
consideration  of  each  case  by  itself. 

Statistiot  of  Death  from  Chloroform.— I  take  the  following  statistics  from 
Kappeler's  work  on  anaesthetics.  According  to  an  American,  Dr.  Andrews, 
there  was  one  death  in  2,723  cases  of  chloroform  narcosis.  In  eight  English 
hospitals,  between  the  years  1848-1864,  17,000  c^ses  were  chloroformed,  with 
one  death ;  and  between  the  years  1865-1869  there  were  7,500  cases,  with  six 
deaths— a  ratio  of  1  in  1,250. 

There  is  a  very  apparent  difference  in  the  statistics  of  the  various  hospi- 
tals. In  one  hospital  a  long  interval  of  time  will  pass  with  a  great  number  of 
caaes  of  chloroform  narcosis  without  a  single  death,  while  in  another,  in  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same  number  of  cases,  there  are  several  accidents. 
This  variation  in  the  proportion  of  chloroform  deaths  in  this  or  that  hos- 
pital can  be  partly  explained  by  the  greater  or  less  skill  of  the  one  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  drug. 

Rendle  estimates  the  number  of  people  chloroformed  yearly,  in  the  twenty 
hospitals  in  London,  at  8,000,  with  about  three  deaths,  or  1  in  2ßQQ. 

Billroth  had  his  first  fatal  case  after  g^iving  chloroform  12,500  times. 
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Nussbaum  gaye  it  15,000  times  without  a  death.    Dr.  Coles,  in  a  report  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  gives  the  following  statistics: 


ANJBBTBniC. 

Ether 

Chloroform 

Mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether 
Methylene  bichloride 


Deaths. 


4 

53 

2 

2 


Number  of  times  used. 


92,815,  or  1  :  23.204 
152,260,  or  1  :  2.878 
11,176,  or  1  :  5,588 
10,000,  or  1  :  5,000 


To  get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  death  from  chloroform,  Kap- 
peler  collected  the  records  of  one  hundred  and  one  cases,  seventy-eight  of 
which  were  men  and  twenty-two  women ;  in  one  case  the  sex  was  not  men- 
tioned. Of  these  one  hundred  and  one,  forty-three  died  before  the  full  efiPect 
of  the  chloroform  was  obtained,  forty-seven  in  deep  narcosis,  and  in  eleven 
the  particular  stage  of  the  narcosis  is  not  mentioned.  The  amount  of  chloro- 
form used  is  known  in  forty-six  cases,  and  it  was,  as  a  general  thing,  small, 
averaging  11*1  grammes,  the  smallest  amount  being  twenty  drops,  and  the 
most  thirty  to  sixty  grammes.  Very  diverse  methods  of  administering  the 
chloroform  were  used,  such  as  sprinkling  it  on  simple  pieces  of  cloth,  cotton, 
or  the  regular  apparatus  of  Skinner,  Esmarch,  and  others. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  patients  who  were  operated  upon  for  di£Perent  dis- 
eases, two  died  under  five  years  of  age,  twelve  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  nineteen  between  sixteen  and  thirty,  twenty-one  between  thirty-one 
and  forty-five,  twenty-five  between  forty-six  and  sixty.  Of  those  over  sixty 
years  of  age  one  died.    In  twenty-one  cases  the  age  is  not  given. 

Caufles  of  Death  from  Chloroform.— The  causes  of  death  from  chloroform 
are  very  varied,  and  frequently  the  chloroform  is  not  to  blame  at  all.  If  a 
patient  chokes  from  aspirating  vomitus  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  or 
from  getting  a  set  of  false  teeth  into  his  larynx  during  the  chloroform  narco- 
sis, this  sort  of  death  is  plainly  not  due  to  the  chloroform.  A  certain  number 
of  sudden  deaths  take  place  even  before  the  administration  of  the  chloroform 
has  been  begun.  Desault,  for  instance,  was  about  to  perform  a  lithotomy, 
and,  to  demonstrate  to  the  spectators  his  line  of  incision,  drew  his  finger- 
nail over  the  patient's  perinieum,  whereupon  the  latter  suddenly  uttered  a 
loud  cry  and  died  instantly.  Cazenave  was  going  to  perform  an  amputa- 
tion, but  the  patient  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  depression  that  ne  did 
not  venture  to  give  him  chloroform,  and  only  pretended  to  do  so  by  holding 
a  cloth,  with  nothing  on  it,  over  his  face.  Suddenly  his  respiration  stopped, 
his  heart  ceased  to  boat,  and  the  patient  was  dead.  The  first  patient  to  whom 
Simpson  attempted  to  administer  chloroform  died  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  attendant  who  was  to  bring  the  chloroform  into  the  operating  room  stum- 
bled, fell,  and  broke  the  bottle  containing  the  drug,  and  spilled  all  the  chloro- 
form on  the  floor.  The  operation,  which  was  for  hernia  (herniotomy),  had  to  be 
performed  without  chloroform,  and  at  the  first  incision  through  the  skin  the 
patient  died.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  these  sud- 
den deaths.  Furthermore,  in  cases  which  must  be  operated  upon  after  hav- 
ing lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  if  death  occurs  from  cardiac  paralysis  during  the 
administration  of  the  chloroform,  it  is  not  to  be  put  down  to  the  anaesthetic. 
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We  must  separate  all  these  cases  of  death  occurring  during  the  narcosis  from 
the  cases  of  death  really  caused  by  chloroform.  In  the  latter,  death  is  caused 
principally  by  paralysis  of  the  heart  (syncope)  or  paralysis  of  respiration  (as- 
phyxia). In  cases  of  death  from  syncope,  the  hearths  action  ceases  before 
or  almost  at  the  same  time  that  respiration  does;  but  in  cases  of  death  f]X)m 
asphyxia  the  respiration  ceases  first  and  the  heart's  action  afterwards.  In 
any  case,  whether  the  result  of  syncope  or  asphyxia,  death  can  occur  before 
or  during  the  time  that  the  full  effect  of  chloroform  is  obtained,  and  there- 
fore at  the  beginning  or  at  any  period  of  the  narcosis  proper. 

Of  the  twenty -three  cases  of  death  from  syncope  which  Kappeler  collected, 
fourteen  patients  were  completely  and  nine  partially  chloroformed.  Death 
from  asphyxia  occurred  ten  times  during  complete  and  seven  times  during 
partial  narcosis.  If  death  occurs  in  the  first  part  of  true  narcosis,  and  there- 
fore before  the  full  effect  of  chloroform  has  been  obtained,  the  cessation  of 
respiration  or  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  is  in  all  probability  depend- 
ent upon  the  trigeminus- vagus-reflex,  as  mentioned  on  page  18.  Death  from 
asphyxia  in  the  stage  of  incomplete  narcosis  may  also  be  caused  by  spas- 
modic retraction  of  the  tongue  over  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  or  by  spasm 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  or  of  the  diaphragm.  Death  from  chloroform  in 
the  stage  of  deep  narcosis  is  caused  by  the  direct  paralysis  of  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  but  death  from  asphyxia 
during  this  same  stage  can  also  occur  if  the  tongue  falls  back  over  the 
entrance  into  the  larynx. 

How  far  impure  chloroform  is  responsible  for  death  in  this  or  that  case 
is  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  is  worth  remarking  that  certain  persons,  even  with- 
out known  pathological  reasons,  take  chloroform  badly,  or,  in  other  words, 
show  an  idiosyncrasy  towards  it.  It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experi- 
ments that  it  is  particularly  dangerous  to  inhale  chloroform  vapour  in  too 
concentrated  a  form,  and  Snow,  Sanson,  and  the  English  committee  which 
investigated  the  cases  of  death  from  chloroform  published  an  urgent  warning 
on  this  point.  Lallemand,  Perkin,  and  Duroy  showed  that  mammals  will 
quickly  die  if  they  are  made  to  breathe  a  mixture  consisting  of  eight  parts 
of  chloroform  to  one  hundred  of  air,  while  they  can  safely  breathe  a  four- 
per-cent.  mixture.  According  to  Snow,  five  parts  of  chloroform  to  ninety- 
five  parts  of  air  can  be  safely  inhaled,  but  mammals  will  die  if  the  mixture 
is  made  one  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  by  volume.  According  to  the  English 
Chloroform  Committee,  the  drug  should  only  be  inhaled  in  the  strength  of 
three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  never  in  the  form  of  con- 
centrated vapour,  the  latter  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  sudden  reflex  stoppage 
of  respiration  and  slowing  of  the  heart  from  stimulation  of  the  filaments  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve  in  the  nose  and  throat. 

Effects  of  Chloroform  and  Air  Mixtiire.^P.  Bert  has  recently  studied  the 
action  of  the  chloroform  and  air  mixture  upon  dogs.  Two  grammes  of 
chloroform  vapourized  in  one  hundred  litres  of  air  produced  no  noticeable 
effect ;  four  grammes  of  chloroform  in  one  hundred  litres  of  air  were  in- 
haled for  nine  and  a  half  hours  with  a  loss  of  4"  to  5**  body  heat ;  six,  seven, 
and  eight  grammes  of  chloroform  in  one  hundred  litres  of  air  produced  a 
marked  loss  of  sensation  and  temperature,  and  the  animal  died  after  seven 
hours  with  a  temperature  of  30**  C.  (86°  F.).    If  the  proportion  was  10  to  100, 
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there  was  a  complete  loss  of  seDsation  within  a  few  minutes,  and  the  «niTnal 
died  after  two  to  three  hours,  with  a  constant  diminution  of  temperature.  If 
the  proportion  was  14  to  100,  the  animal  died  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  ;  if 
18  to  100,  in  twenty-five  minutes  ;  if  ^  to  100,  he  died  immediately  and  very  sud- 
denly. Therefore,  according  to  Bert,  the  proportion  of  chloroform  to  air  for 
anse^esia  should  be  10  to  100,  but  instant  death  will  occur  if  it  reaches  20  to  100. 
In  general,  he  recommends  that  a  strong  dose  of  chloroform  be  first  exhibited 
to  induce  sleep  quickly,  which  can  then  be  maintained  by  a  weak  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  air,  the  proper  proportion  being  ordinarily  a  mixture  of 
eight  grammes  of  chloroform  to  oue  hundred  litres  of  air.  St.  Martin  con- 
structed, for  the  piu*pose  of  mixing  chloroform  and  air,  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated apparatus,  made  of  two  gasometers  which  are  alternately  filled  and 
emptied.  The  air,  as  it  enters,  passes  over  a  flask  containing  a  known  amount 
of  chloroform  and  is  thus  mixed  with  the  vapour.  The  inhalation  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a  hard-rubber  mouthpiece  fitted  with  a  double  valve. 
Pean  has  tried  the  method  on  men  and  considers  it  useful,  the  narcosis  seem- 
ing to  progress  very  quietly.  At  all  events,  the  experiments  of  Bert  show 
that  we  use  our  anaesthetics  in  much  too  large  amounts. 

Chloroform  Poiioning. — Acute  chloroform  poisoning,  which  follows  drink- 
ing large  amounts  of  chloroform,  has  been  observed,  particularly  in  small 
children,  but  the  children  generally  recover  with  proper  treatment— arti- 
ficial respiration,  washing  out  the  stomach,  etc. 

The  ^nence  of  Pathological  Conditions  over  Death  from  Chloroform.— 
What  pathological  conditions  favour  the  occurrence  of  death  from  chloro- 
form, and  what  does  the  post-mortem  examination  teach  on  this  subject  ? 

In  general  there  may  be  mentioned,  as  dangerous  complications  of  chloro- 
form narcosis,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  nmscles  of  the  heart,  valvular  lesions, 
atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  particularly  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  anaemia,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  excessive  loss  of  blood, 
chronic  pulmonary  disease,  such  as  emphysema,  diseases  of  the  kidney 
(Morbus  Brightii),  and  chronic  alcoholism.  In  all  such  cases  the  narcosis 
must  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscles  of  the  heart  is  particularly  dangerous.  Sanson  found  fatty  heart  in 
eighteen  out  of  fifty-six  cases  of  death  fi'om  chloroform,  and  Kappeler's  sta- 
tistics show  it  sixteen  times  in  sixty  cases. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  important  role  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  plays  in  the  causation  of  deatli  from  chloroform,  as  I  can  see  that  this 
kind  of  a  heart  succumbs  quicker  to  the  action  of  chloroform  than  a  soiuid 
one,  but  still  I  think  that  the  influence  of  this  disease  in  causing  death  from 
chloroform  is  often  exaggerated.  We  know  that  a  slight  amount  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  is  very  common,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
many  well-marked  cases  the  narcosis  causes  no  trouble.  Nothnagel,  Ungar, 
Strassman,  and  Ostertag  have  shown  that  dogs  kept  for  hours,  during  several 
days  in  succession,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  die  from  extensive 
fatty  degeneration,  the  autopsy  showing  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  voluntary  muscles,  stomach,  and  mucous  membranes.  Drunk- 
ards, as  a  general  tJiiug,  bear  the  narcosis  badly,  and  it  is  characteristic  for 
them  to  show  marked  disturbances  of  tlie  nervous  and  muscular  system, 
with  threatened  cessation  of  respii*ation,  and  with  great  tendency  to  collapse. 
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But  with  them  the  chronic  endarteritis  (atheroma),  particularly  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  is  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  death.  The  severer 
forms  of  acute  or  chronic  anaemia  increase  the  chances  of  death  from  syn- 
cope, and  it  is  well  known  that  the  activity  of  the  central  nervous  system 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  through  it,  and  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  which  it  contains.  If  two  animals  of  the  same  size  are  taken  and 
the  same  amount  of  chloroform  is  given  to  each,  and  venesection  is  performed 
upon  one,  the  latter  will  die  before  the  former. 

The  Besnlts  of  Autopsy  in  Cases  of  Death  from  Chloroform.— The  autopsy 
in  cases  of  death  from  chloroform  generally  reveals  little  that  is  character- 
istic, and  often  gives  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  death.  Not 
infrequently  the  above-mentioned  pathological  changes  in  the  organs  are 
present,  and  are  more  or  less  correctly  considered  to  be  responsible  for  the 
accident.  The  blood  is  ordinarily  uncoagulated  and  dark  coloured,  but  micro- 
scopic or  chemical  examination  of  it  has  hitherto  given  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  death.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  respiration,  the  blood  is  overloaded  with  carbonic  acid.  An 
observation  made  by  Recklinghausen  is  interesting  in  this  connection.  In 
three  cases  he  found  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  great  venous  trunks  and  in  the 
heart,  and  in  «ach  instance  death  occurred  very  quickly  after  taking  a  very 
small  amount  of  pure  chloroform,  the  pulse  stopping  suddenly,  while  shallow 
breathing  continued  for  a  short  time  afterwards.  It  could  not  be  determined 
what  the  bubbles  of  gas  were,  and  Sonnenberg  was  unable  to  elucidate  this 
point  by  experiments  upon  animals.  The  experiments  only  showed  that 
nitrogen  under  certain  circumstances  is  set  free  within  the  blood-vessels. 
Before  the  above  observation  was  made.  Von  Langenbeck  and  Pirogoff  had 
also  noticed  considerable  amounts  of  gas  in  the  large  venous  trunks  and  in 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  death  from  chloroform.  Kap- 
peler*s  more  recent  researches  have  shown  that  this  evolution  of  gas  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  death  from  chloroform,  but  is  due  to  post-mortem  changes. 
If  the  gas  is  set  free  to  any  extent  during  life,  or  if  its  presence  was  caused 
by  venesection,  death  is  produced  by  mechanical  interference  with  the  heart's 
action,  as  happened,  for  example,  in  PirogofTs  case.  Mention  should  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  Winogradow  found  granular  degeneration  of  the  gan- 
glia of  the  heart  and  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  in 
both  men  and  animals  after  death  from  chloroform. 

The  Cause  of  Death  from  Chloroform. — From  what  has  been  said,  it 
follows  that  chloroform  is  a  nerve  poison  which  occasionally  produces 
death,  particularly  if  it  is  inhaled  in  too  concentrated  a  form,  either  by 
reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart  or  respiration,  or  by  direct  paralysis  of  the 
centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata  governing  circulation  and  respiration. 
According  to  Winogradow,  chloroform  causes  a  granular  degeneration 
of  the  heart  ganglia  and  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  dose  of  chloroform  necessary  to  produce  death  varies  with  the  con- 
stitution of  each  case,  but  pathological  conditions  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  heart,  vessels,  and  the  lungs,  favour  its  occurrence.     In  general, 
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death  may  result  from  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart  or  respiration,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  narcosis,  even  from  a  small  dose,  while  fatal 
paralysis  of  the  centres  governing  circulation  and  respiration  only  oc- 
curs after  larger  doses.  Since  fatty  degenerations  of  the  liver  and  heart 
are  produced  by  prolonged  narcosis,  it  is  probable  that  these  conditions 
tend  to  cause  death  (Nothnagel,  Ungar,  and  Strassmann). 

According  to  Ostertag,  death  from  chloroform  is  chiefly  produced 
by  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  an  overloading  of  the  blood 
with  carbonic  acid,  as  a  result  of  the  disturbances  in  respiration  caused 
by  changes  in  the  respiratory  muscles.  According  to  K.  Evans,  the 
greater  number  of  the  deaths  depend  upon  the  overloading  of  the  blood 
with  carbonic  acid,  which  does  not  begin  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  cap- 
illaries of  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  a  few  cases  death  from  chloroform 
can  be  caused  by  an  abundant  formation  of  gas  (nitrogen).  The  other 
causes  of  death  from  chloroform^  may  be  ascribed  to  negligence.  To 
this  class  of  cases  belong  those  which  are  choked  by  vomited  matter, 
foreign  bodies  (plates  of  false  teeth),  by  the  tongue  falling  back  upon 
the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  etc. 

Amongst  the  cases  of  death  for  which  chloroform  has  been  respon- 
sible, some  might  possibly  have  been  prevented  if  more  care  had  been 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  drug ;  but  in  many  cases  actual  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  brain,  circulatory  or  respiratory  system  really 
brought  about  the  fatal  result. 

Lastly,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  dangerous  impurities  in  chloro- 
form, notably  the  compounds  of  methyl,  which  also  occasionally  cause 
death ;  but.  unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  very  scanty. 
The  assertion  that  chloroform  produces  death  by  depriving  the  blood 
of  oxygen,  or  by  preventing  the  blood  from  taking  it  up  (Robin,  Chap- 
man, and  others),  appears  not  to  be  correct,  judging  from  Knoll's  ex- 
periments. The  form  of  death  noticed  in  a  few  cases,  which  came  on 
after  three  or  four  days  of  collapse,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  dis- 
turbances of  metabolism  take  place  which  produce  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  viscera  previously  mentioned  (Kast,  Mester,  and  others). 

Narcosis  with  a  Mixture  of  Chloroform  and  Oxygen.— J.  Neudörfer  tries 
to  explain  the  common  accidents  and  fatal  results  from  chloroform  narcosis 
in  the  foUowinof  way :  The  affinity  of  hainioglobin  for  oxy^n  is  not  constant, 
and  varies  with  the  condition  of  health,  being  now  less,  now  greater,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  vitality  of  the  individual ;  and  so,  according  to  Neudörfer, 
when  this  affinity  is  weak  the  haemoglobin's  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  is 
more  influenced  not  only  by  the  oxides  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  but  also  by 
other  gases  and  vapours,  by  temixjrature,  and  by  atmospheric  pressure,  than 
when  the  affinity  is  stronger. 

When  chloroform  is  administeixxl  to  an  individual  whose  haemo<rlobin 
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bas  a  relatively  weak  afSnity  for  oxygen,  and  an  atmosphere  is  given  him  to 
breathe  which  is  charged  with  twenty  per  cent,  of  chloroform,  there  will  he 
twenty  volumes  of  the  latter  to  every  eighty  volumes  of  the  air  he  gets.  The 
blood  gets  only  sixteen  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  instead  of  the  usual  twenty  per 
cent,  and  so  the  haemoglohin,  already  having  a  weakened  affinity  for  oxygen, 
can  take  up  little  or  none,  and  the  chloroform  exercises  its  poisonous  efi'ect 
all  the  more  easily.  Neudörfer  recommends  a  three-  to  ten-percent,  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  oxygen  as  the  least  dangerous  way  of  giving  the  drug. 
He  makes  the  oxygen  with  the  apparatus  of  Limousin,  by  heating  chlorate  of 
potash  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  then  stores  the  oxygen  in  a  rubber 
bag.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  filled,  enough  chloroform  is  added  by  a  pipette 
through  a  stop-cock  to  bring  about  the  required  proportion  of  chloroform 
and  oxygen,  and  the  bag  is  shaken  to  make  the  chloroform  vapourise  quickly. 
For  inhaling  the  mixture,  Neudörfer  uses  a  mask  with  two  valves  which 
open  and  close  in  opposite  directions.     Kreutzman  also  likes  this  mixture. 

^  13.  Treatment  of  Common  Accidents  Occurring  daring  Chloroform 
Itteow, — We  have  seen  that  the  behaviour  of  the  respiration,  pulse, 
and  pupils  during  the  narcosis  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest 
care.  Death  from  chloroform  takes  place  either  from  a  primary  cessa- 
tion of  respiration  followed  by  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  or  the 
heart  stops  before  respiration,  or  both  respiration  and  heart  stop 
ainultaneouslv. 

When  threatening  symptoms  appear,  it  must  be  our  aim  to  bring 
tlie  irregular  or  failing  respiration  and  the  weak  or  non-recognisable 
lieart  action  back  to  the  normal.  In 
all  such  cases  the  administration  of 
tl»e  chloroform  should  be  immedi- 
ately gtopped. 

Oveieinning  Mechanical  Interfer- 
'^  with  Sespiration. — The  impedi- 
'nentto  respiration  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  caused  by  the  occlnsion  of  _ 

^he  opening  into   the  larvnx  by  the    Fio.  22.— The  manner  of  pushing  forward  the 
L  J^  /.  "         1  .  lower  jaw  for  threatened  asphyxia, 

'^"?ue.     In  order  to  free  the  air- 

passage  in  such  a  ease  we  have  three  means :  (1)  Push  forward  and 

« 

^^^  the  under  jaw ;  (2)  draw  out  the  tongue ;  (8j  elevate  the  thorax 
^^i  let  tlie  head  and  neck  fall  back  (Howard). 

To  draw  forward  and  lift  up  the  under  jaw,  seize  the  latter  behind 
^"e  angle  and  push  it  forward  and  upward  (Fig.  22).  By  tins  procedure 
"'6  tongue  and  hyoid  bone  are  drawn  forward,  rendering  tlie  hyo-epi- 
S'^ttie  ligament  tense,  and  this  immediately  lifts  the  epiglottis  and 
^P^ng  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  The  tongue  forceps  illustrated  in 
%  21  is  another  means  of  effecting  the  same  result ;  or  a  loop  of 
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tliread  may  be  similarly  ased,  or  a  pointed  iiook  may  be  passed  behiud 
the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  Iiyoid  boTie  to  draw  it  forward  (Braune). 
It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to 
pass  the  foreliuger  down  to 
the  epiglottis  and  by  raisiug 
it  open  the  larynx. 

By  Howard's  plan  of  ex- 
tending the  head  and  neck 
backward,  the  point  of  sup 
port  of  the  tongue,  which 
had  fallen  back  when  the 
patient  was  in  the  horizon- 
tal position,  is  changed  from 
the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  to  the  hard  palate 
or  tlie  boundary  between  the 
hard  and  soft  palates,  thus 
making  free  for  the  stream 
of  air  the  space  between  tlie 
root  of  the  tongue  and  the 
posterior  pharyngeal  wall. 

Artifloial  Keipirati<m. — 
If  these  measures  are  not 
enough  to  restore  the  inter- 
rupted breathing,  artificial 
respiration  mast  be  begun 
immediately.  Every  second 
increases  the  danger  of  the 
threatened  death,  particular- 
ly if  the  pulse  is  irregular 
and  if  the  face  becomes 
\  deadly  pale  or  bluish.  Arti- 
Hcial  respiration  is  per- 
fcmned  with  the  patient  in 
the  position  indicated  in 
Fig.  23.  The  operator 
„  _  *   .     .      ,  grasps  tlie  lower  portion  of 

the  thorax  and  makes  vig- 
orous rhythmical  cxpinitory  movements  by  pressing  together  tlie  lower 
lateral  ])(ii-ti<inä  of  the  tiiorax.  At  the  sjune  time  the  lower  jaw  is 
elevated  and  the  t<nigue  drawn  furward. 

Silvesttir's  method   for  iicrfuriiiiiig   itrtificial    respiration  is  better 
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(Figs.  24,  a,  b).  The  patient  is  placed  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the 
horizontal  position,  or  with  the  head  directed  downward  ;  the  operator 
stands  behind  the  patient,  and,  grasping  the  arms,  flexed  at  the  elbow, 
presses  them  laterally  against  the  chest  and  then  draws  the  arms  back- 
ward till  they  are  stretched  out  horizontally  above  the  head.  In  this 
procedure  the  ribs  are  raised  by  the  traction  of  the  pectoral  muscles. 

Scliüller  has  recommended  grasping  the  arch  of  the  ribs  on  both 
sides,  and,  after  vigorously  raising  them,  pressing  them  down  against 
the  thoracic  cavity.  Kraske  has  shown  that,  even  after  the  heart  has 
stopped  beating,  a  kind  of  circulation  can  be  kept  up  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  by  artificial  respiration  and  by  compression  of  the  heart 
while  the  head  is  kept  lowered.  The  deep  inspiratory  movements 
aspirate  the  venous  blood  into  the  right  auricle. 

Electrical  stimulation  of  the  phrenic  nerves  is  another  method  of 
resuscitation  (Duchenne).  The  electrodes  of  an  induction  apparatus 
are  moistened  and  placed  on  either  side  of  the  neck,  at  the  outer  border 
of  the  sternomastoid  muscle,  which  is  pressed  somewhat  towards  the 
median  line,  and  near  the  lower  end  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  This 
stimulates  not  only  the  phrenic  nerves,  with  the  muscle  they  supply 
(the  diaphragm),  but  also  other  nerves  and  muscles  of  inspiration  (sca- 
fenug  anticus,  sternomastoid,  pectorales,  serrati,  etc.).  The  stimulation 
ßhonld  be  interrupted  about  every  two  seconds,  and  expiration  should 
he  aided  by  compressing  the  thoracic  and  upper  abdominal  walls. 

The  insufllation  of  air  by  means  of  a  catheter  introduced  into  the 
I*fjnx  is  not  to  be  recommended.  If  the  larynx  is  partially  occluded 
1*J  a  collection  of  mucus  or  blood-clots,  or  by  a  foreign  body,  or  if 
4ere  is  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
•11  opening  into  the  larynx  or  the  trachea  (laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy) 
10  order  to  perform  artificial  respiration.  But  this  necessity  seldom 
arises. 

In  desperate  cases  artificial  respiration  should  be  kept  up  from  half 
*n  hour  to  an  hour,  or  even  longer.  Life  has  been  known  to  be  restored 
Mter  working  twenty  minutes,  even  when  any  measure  seemed  at  first 
»^<>pele88.  There  are  successful  cases  on  record  in  which  artificial 
'^piration  was  performed  for  three  to  four  hours  on  people  who  were 
apparently  drowned.  Artificial  respiration  is  also  the  best  and  surest 
J^y  of  restoring  the  action  of  a  heart  which  is  failing  or  has  become 
^"ipereeptible.  The  direct  mechanical  effect  of  compression  and  move- 
^^öt  of  the  thoracic  organs  seems  to  have  a  stimulating  power  over 
the  heart's  action.  The  inversion  or  lowering  of  the  head,  accompanied 
tj  artificial  respiration  (Nelaton,  Richardson,  and  others),  appears  to 
w  particularly  advantageous  in  cases  of  syncope  from  chloroform. 
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Electro-ponctare  of  the  Heart— It  has  been  rv«ommendpd  u>  tt 
Ihe  heart  li.v  iniroilucii[g  ioto  it»  subslaiicp  a  needle  charged  with  an 
currcDt  lacii|iuiiclure  ur  electro-puncture);  but  this  need  oolv  be  m? 
to  be  coadcDiucd  tia  too  dangerous.     Sigrnund  Majer  has  shown  ll 

direct  electrical  stimulation  of  the  heart  by  an  interrupted  or  a  

rent  acts  aa  a  heurt  {Kiison.  Watson  exjierimented  on  anitnnls.  anil  li^^H 
ttie  heart  could  ho  punctured  wilbintt  duti^r.  hut  if  tiie  vena  curu  "i^^H 
tered  it  was  followed  by  a  profuse  ba^morrbu^  into  thp  thomcii.'  (^^^| 
Th«  right  ventrifle  was  entered  tliirty  ejirbt  [imef>.  tlie  left  nix  tim**'^^^ 
right  auricle  was  enteretl  six  titues,  the  vetia  cava  su|>eriDr  three  tinic^^H 
vena  cava  inrerior  twice,  luid  U)e  upex  twice.  ^^H 

Of  tlie  other  means  which  are  recoinmendoi]  ae  I'efitormtir»  t^^| 
nsed  ID  odditiün  to  artificial  reepiratiun,  if  the  brcathitijir  or  hesri  M^^| 
stop,  I  shall  mention  the  following:  8priiiklit]g  the  face  «itli  i^H 
water ;  slapping  the  cheeks,  forehead,  or  breast  witli  the  band  or  I^H 
a  wet  towel ;  methodical  nibbing  of  the  extremities  so  as  to  asiOiit  j^| 
peripheral  circulation  and  stimulate  the  cntaneons  oerveB;  autob^^l 
fiidon  {sea  page  52) ;  and  the  snliciitancnnä  injection  of  a  sodium  (^H 
ride  solution.  W.  Kouh  reconiiuenda  placing  the  uncovered  p*i)^^| 
the  induction  apparatus,  or  the  copper  wiro  iteelf,  deep  in  ttie  a^H 
cavity,  and  permitting  a  strong  current  to  act  directly  on  tlie  si^| 
mucous  membrane  for  ten  to  twenty  seconds.  H 

After  a  single  or  repeated  etiniulätion  there  usually  occnrs  a  it^U 
inspiration  or  expiration,  and  breathing  proceeds  witliont  aesistami 
Sliould  the  respiration  l>egin  again,  and  the  putee  become  regular,  (B^I 
able  stiniiiJantä  should  be  administered — olfactory  stitiiiilants,  etidvl 
lating  enemas  of  vinegar,  wine  mi-xed  with  water,  or  wine  alone,  S^M 
cutaneous  injections  of  camphor  or  ether,  etc.  I 

As  a  prophylactic  measure,  particularly  in  the  case  of  very  weiLl 
frightened,  or  excited  individuals,  it  is  wise  to  admiuister  some  ak^l 
holic  stimnlttut  before  tlie  operation,  such  as  Bordeaux  or  ^aaslil 
wine,  and  Cognac  to  individuals  accustomed  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  Ill 
America,  paiticnlarly,  it  is  customary  to  give  to  patients  before  utl 
important  operation  some  strong  alcoholic  stimulant,  such  as  bran<I;.l 
until  the  patients  get  into  a  state  of  pleasant  exciteinent  or  partail 
intoxication.  It  is  believed  that  the  danger  of  cardiac  as  well  as  vmM 
motor  paralysis  during  the  chloroform  narcosis  can  thus  be  avoidcdl 
Moreover,  the  narcosis  under  such  conditions  cornea  on  more  quickly,  I 

The  other  Componndi  of  Methyl— The  other  coinpouuds  of  niethyl-l 
methylether,  methyleii  bichloride,  methylene! her,  and  methylal — are  no*l 
but  little  used  in  surgery  as  aniesthetics.  Methylen  bichloride  alone  brtl 
found  some  warm  adherents  in  Spencer  Wells,  Marshall,  Gamgee,  and  o^sl 
English  surgeons.     The  drug  iiossessea  no  real  advantage  over  chlorofon^l 
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and  only  seems  to  be  less  liable  to  cause  vomitiDg.  Its  disadvantages  are  its 
inflammability  and  expensiveness.  Furtbermore,  its  use  is  not  free  from 
danger— in  fact  it  is  probably  more  dangerous  than  chloroform.  Eappeler 
mentions' nine  fatal  cases.  Methylen  bichloride  is  best  administered  by 
Junker's  apparatus,  which  is  illustrated  on  page  21. 

§14.  Ether  Varcosi& — Ether  is  another  much-used  ansesthetic 
which  is  coining  to  be  employed  more  and  more  in  the  place  of  chlo- 
roform or  its  compounds.  In  America,  ether  narcosis  is  used  almost 
exclusively,  and  in  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and  even  Germany, 
tliisdrug  is  coming  into  constantly  growing  favour. 

Ether— sulphuric  ether,  naphtha,  ethylether,  IC4H10O — is  a  colourless,  easily 
diffusible  liquid,  possessing  a  pleasant  odour  and  burning  taste.  Ether  is  very 
volatile  and  inflammable,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  of  38*^  C.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  15°  C.  is  0*720.  The  physiological  action  of  ether  is  essentially 
the  game  as  that  of  chloroform,  except  that  ether  less  often  produces  disturb- 
ances in  the  circulatory  system,  and  consequently  seldom  causes  death  from 
syncope,  but  almost  always  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre.  P.  Bruns 
and  Holz  showed  that  the  inhalation  of  ether  produced  an  increase  in  the 
«trength  of  the  pulse,  while  chloroform,  on  the  other  hand,  weakens  it. 
Eappeler  has  collected  thirteen  cases  of  death  from  ether,  but  the  number 
ha»  increased  lately,  owing  to  its  more  general  use.  In  diseases  of  the  air- 
pssagesand  lungs  and  in  teething  children  ether  should  not  be  employed. 

The  manifestations  of  ether  narcosis  resemble  those  of  chloroform 
narcosis,  but  the  action  of  the  drug  is  not  so  lasting.  During  ether 
wircosis  tlie  great  amount  of  saliva  secreted  is  troublesome,  stertorous 
hreathing  often  occurs,  and  not  infrequently  a  thick  white  foam  issues 
from  the  mouth  and  nose.  There  occurs,  as  a  result  of  the  dilatation 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  an  increased  warmth,  redness,  and  cyanosis. 
finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  inflammability  of  this 
drug— a  circumstance  which  increases  the  diflSculty  of  giving  it  at 
night  or  in  operations  where  the  galvano-  or  thermocautery  is  to  be 
Qsed. 

Kappeler  relates  the  case  of  an  eighteen-year-old  girl,  in  Lyons, 
^ho  was  etherised  in  order  to  apply  the  cautery.  Suddenly,  as  the 
^fgeon  was  about  to  use  the  cautery  on  his  patient,  the  ether  vapour 
^ited,  setting  fire  to  the  cone  filled  with  ether  which  was  being  held 
ö^erher  mouth  and  nose,  and  the  face  of  the  patient  became  enveloped 
^  flames.  Terrible  burns,  involving  the  tissues  down  to  the  bone, 
^cre  the  result  of  this  accident,  and  the  surgeon,  in  his  efforts  to  ex- 
ööguishthe  flames,  sustained  no  inconsiderable  injuries. 

Ether  nephritis,  though  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  a  disagree- 
aWe  after-effect  (Goltz).     The  other  consequences  of  ether  narcosi 
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the  nausea  and  vomiting — are  the  same  as  in  chloroform  narcosis 
Sometimes  there  have  been  observed  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia 
disturbances  of  respiration  (asphyxia,  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing),  and  t 
collapselike  condition,  especially  after  prolonged  operations.  The  col 
lapse  from  ether  is  perhaps  a  result  of  the  cooling  off  of  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

Ether  narcosis  is  certainly  much  less  dangerous  than  the  narcosii 
of  chloroform,  and  cases  of  death  occur  much  less  often.  Juillan 
(Geneva),  Dumont,  P.  Bruns,  Stelzner  Fuster,  and  others,  have  recently 
substituted  ether  for  chloroform. 

On  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  ether,  it  is  advantageous  to 
use  an  apparatus  especially  designed  for  giving  it,  and  Clover's  is  the 
one  most  frequently  employed.  It  consists  of  three  closely  connected 
parts — a  metal  vessel  to  hold  the  ether,  a  rubber  bag,  and  a  moutli  piece. 
The  lower  half  of  the  metal  vessel  is  surrounded  by  a  water  tank  closed 
by  a  screw  valve,  the  tank  being  intended  to  keep  the  ether  from  cool- 
ing off  too  much.  I  use  Dumont's  modification  of  Juillard's  mask, 
consisting  of  two  metal  frames  placed  one  over  the  other  and  con- 
nected by  a  hinge,  the  outer  one  being  covered  with  oilcloth.  Between 
the  two  frames  is  placed  a  piece  of  cloth  or  flannel.  The  mask  is  large, 
and  covers  the  whole  face.  Over  it  is  placed  a  folded  towel  to  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  the  ether.     Czerny's  mask  is  also  very  useful. 

The  same  precautious  are  to  be  observed  in  etherising  as  in  giving 
chloroform,  and  a  pure  preparation  is  indispensable.  The  patient'« 
head  should  be  so  placed  that  the  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  does  nol 
flow  into  the  air-passages.  The  administration  of  the  ether  should  Ix 
"  pushed  "  more  than  is  customary  in  the  case  of  chloroform,  since  i1 
acts  more  slowly. 

About  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  ether  are  usually  poured  into  the 
mask  at  once.  To  keep  the  patient  free  from  pain,  the  etherisation 
derpands  the  constant  attention  of  the  person  in  charge.  There  is  often 
observed  a  post-narcotic  stage  in  which  the  analgesia  continues,  though 
consciousness  has  returned.  This  also  occurs  with  bromethyl  (see 
page  42).  Before  etherising  it  is  customary,  in  England  and  America, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  weak  individuals,  to  give  repeated  doses  of 
brandy.  Beginning  some  two  hours  before  tlie  narcosis,  about  thirty 
grammes  of  brandy  are  given  every  half  hour. 

Action  of  Ether  on  the  Laryngeal  Muscles.— Semon  and  Horsley  have 
confirmed  by  their  experiments  the  observations  made  by  others,  namely,  that 
the  posterior  crico-arytienoid  muscles  are  the  first  to  lose  their  power  of  con- 
traction after  death,  and  in  cases  of  organic  disease  or  injury  to  the  centres 
or  to  the  branches  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  larynx. 
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In  deep  ether  narcosis  there  is  ahduetion  of  the  vocal  cords ;  and  when  the 
narcosis  is  slight  there  is  adduction,  no  matter  whether  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  is  divided  or  not. 

laroodi  per  Bectnm. — Mollis  and  Iversen  have  successfully  produced 
ether  narcosis  hy  introducing  the  vapour  into  the  rectum  hy  means  of  a 
rubber  tube  connected  with  Richardson  ^s  ether  vapouriser.  Molli^re  also 
passed  into  the  rectum  a  rubber  tube  which  was  connected  with  an  ether 
flask  standing  in  water  at  50°  C.  (112''  F.),  thus  causing  the  ether  to  boil. 
Molliere  mentions  as  advantages  of  rectal  anaesthesia  the  lack  of  a  stage  of 
excitement,  the  possibility  of  exactly  regulating  tbe  amount  of  ether  given, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  method  in  operations  on  the  face. 

Rectal  etherisation  was  first  used  by  PirogoflF  forty  years  ago.  Recently, 
Starcke  has  also  investigated  the  method  and  has  urged  its  further  trial. 

It  was  stated  on  page  38  that  fatal  cases  are  of  much  less  frequent  occur- 
rence during  ether  than  during  chloroform  narcosis.  E.  Hankel  has,  with 
the  use  of  Kappeler's  statistics,  collected  forty-five  cases  of  death  from  ether 
and  analysed  the  causes  carefully ;  they  include  asphyxia,  syncope,  general 
paralysia,  shock,  entrance  of  pus  and  ether  into  the  air-passages,  etc.  Leav- 
ing oat  the  cases  of  actual  malpractice,  however,  death  from  ether  is  usually 
caused  by  disturbances  of  respiration. 

The  other  compounds  of  ethyl  have  not  become  established  as  anaesthetics ; 
amongst  them  are  ethylchloride,  ethylbromide,  ethylnitrate,  ethyl idenchlo- 
ride,  ethylaldehyde  or  aldehyde,  Aran's  ether,  acetic  ether,  etc. 

§15.  Laughing-Oas  Varooiifl. — Amongst  the  inorganic  compounds, 
nitrogen  monoxide  or  langhing  gas  (Davy)  is  the  best  anaesthetic.  Nitrous 
oxide,  N,0,  is  a  colourless  gas  with  a  slightly  sweetish  taste  and  smell. 
It  is  made  by  cautiously  heating  ammonium  nitrate,  which  breaks  up 
Ät  a  temperature  of  170**  C.  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide.  The  anses- 
tlietic  action  of  laughing  gas  is  not  unpleasant,  and  there  are  almost  no 
<Ji^reeable  after-effects ;  naysea  and  vomiting  scarcely  ever  occur. 
But  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  danger,  though  it  is  much  less  dangerous 
than  chloroform  or  ether.  Statistics  show  that  out  of  four  to  five  million 
<^*8e8  where  it  has  been  used,  only  fourteen  deaths  have  been  recorded 
(E.  H.  Hankel).  In  a  few  instances  it  has  caused  epileptic  tits,  great 
weitement,  deep  cyanosis,  and  similar  phenomena,  but  in  general  the 
^"ig  is  relatively  free  from  danger.  After  making  investigations  with 
^"6  spectroscope,  Ulbrich  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nitrous  oxide 
formed  a  chemical  combination  with  the  hsemaglobin,  and  so  could  be- 
come dangerous ;  but  Preyer,  Buxton,  MacMunn,  and  Rothmann  were 
enable  to  confirm  these  statements  of  Ulbrich's,  as  the  duration  of  the 
'^Ärcosis  is  too  short,  therefore  these  authors  consider  that  nitrous  oxide 

• 

^nota  dangerous  ansesthetic.  Still,  a  narcosis  of  long  duration  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  The  drug  is  suitable  for  short  operations,  partic- 
''Wy  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  hence  laughing  gas  is  to-day  the  best 
*Offisthetic  for  the  dentist,  and  in  England  and  America  it  is  used  with 
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very  great  frequency.  In  fifty  to  sixty  seconds  the  anaesthesia  is  so 
complete  that  minor  operations,  like  the  extraction  of  teeth,  can  be  per- 
formed without  pain.  Recovery  from  the  narcosis  is  equally  prompt, 
and  without  unpleasant  af ter-efTects.  Laughing  gas  has  also  been  fre- 
quently used  during  parturition,  and  with  good  results  (Zweifel).  The 
gas  is  inhaled  either  pure  or  mixed  with  air.  For  the  sake  of  economy 
the  gas  is  now  stored  in  a  gasometer  or  rubber  bag  so  arranged  that 
the  expired  gas  can  be  used  over  again. 

Varcosis  with  Oxygenated  Laughing  Oa&'— Klikowitsch,  Döderlein, 
Sehreiter,  and  Hillischer  have  recommended  an  oxygenated  nitrous  oxide 
(nitrous  oxide  with  twenty  per  cent,  oxygen)  for  narcosis  instead  of  the  pure 
nitrous  oxide.  It  is  suited  especially  for  protracted  narcosis  in  which  major 
surgical  operations  can  be  performed.  The  two  gases  are  stored  in  two  separate 
gasometers  and  are  mixed  immediately  before  inspiration.  The  apparatus  is 
so  arranged  that  the  proportion  of  the  mixture  can  be  altered  at  any  moment 

VarcosiB  with  Oxygenated  Laughing  Oas  and  Increased  Atmospheric  Pre^ 
iure.— P.  Bert  has  recommended  the  administration  of  a  mixture  of  nitrous 
oxide  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  air  under  increased  atmospheric  pressure  (two  to 
three  atmospheres).  With  nitrous  oxide  narcosis  conducted  under  these  con- 
ditions of  increased  atmospheric  pressure,  the  operator,  his  assistants,  and  the 
patient  must  enter  a  specially  prepared  room,  where  the  air  can  be  compressed 
and  the  patient  inhale  the  nitrous  oxide.  This  atmosphere  of  compressed  air 
is  said  not  to  be  very  disagreeable  for  the  operator  and  his  assistants.  Fon- 
taine has  recently  constructed  a  pneumatic  cabinet  with  a  capacity  of  thirty 
cubic  meters,  having  large  windows  in  the  roof  and  sides,  and  fitted  with 
wheels.  Ventilation  is  supplied  by  a  valve  contrivance.  A  reservoir  with  a 
capacity  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  litres  contains  the  gaseous  mixture,  which 
is  under  a  pressure  of  two  or  more  atmospheres.  This  mixture,  as  it  is 
needed,  is  allowed  to  enter  the  sack  used  in  the  process  of  inspiration,  the 
sack  being  kept  beside  the  operating  table.  The  complexity  and  expense  of 
P.  Bert's  method  are  so  great  that  its  general  use  is  as  yet  impossible.  Labbe 
and  P6an  have  performed  a  great  number  of  prolonged  operations  with  the 
use  of  nitrous  oxide  under  increased  atmospheric  pressing  and  with  excellent 
results,  and  there  is  some  t^ilk  in  England  of  constructing  operating  rooms 
(to  accommodate  two  hundred  spectators)  according  to  P.  Bert's  directions,  for 
carrying  on  nitrous-oxide  narcosis. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  nitrous-oxide  narcosis  with  compressed  air 
are:  1.  The  absence  of  a  stafje  of  excitement.  2.  The  ease  of  maintaining  for 
a  long  time  any  desired  degree  of  narcosis.  3.  The  prompt  return  of  con- 
sciousness. 4.  The  absence  of  vomiting.  5.  The  complete  freedom  from 
danger. 

Other  AnSBSthetics. — The  other  inorganic  compounds  which  have  been 
tried  as  anaesthetics,  such  as  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
etc.,  should  be  abandoned. 

§  16.  Mixed  Narcosis  and  other  Anasthetics. — The  abwe-mentioned 
anaesthetics  have  been  frequently  mixed  with  each  other.     The  Vienna 
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school  recommends  a  mixture  of  three  parts  ether  and  one  part  chloro- 
form. Linhart  uses  a  mixture  of  four  parts  chloroform  and  one  part 
absolute  alcohol.  Billroth  favours  a  mixture  of  three  parts  chloroform, 
one  part  ether,  and  one  part  absolute  alcohol.  The  English  Commit- 
tee on  Chloroform  has  tried  three  different  mixtures :  1.  One  part 
chloroform  and  four  parts  ether.  2.  One  part  chloroform  and  two 
parts  ether.  3.  One  part  alcohol,  two  parts  chloroform,  and  three 
parts  ether. 

The  first  mixture  acts  like  unmixed  ether,  while  the  other  two  are 
almost  the  same,  and,  while  inducing  a  speedy  loss  of  consciousness, 
interfere  less  with  the  functions  of  the  heart  than  does  pure  chloro- 
form. I  once  used  almost  exclusively  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  parts 
chloroform,  thirty  parts  ether,  and  twenty  parts  absolute  alcohol ;  but  at 
present  I  employ  pure  chloroform  or  ether,  giving  the  latter  the  prefer- 
ence for  children.  Different  authors  have  recommended  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  with  chloroform,  ether,  or  laughing  gas,  etc.  Many  surgeons 
combine  the  chloroform  and  ether  narcosis,  beginning  the  narcosis  with 
chloroform  and  keeping  it  up  with  ether.  Clover  speaks  well  of  the 
combined  use  of  nitrous  oxide  and  ether,  and  claims  in  this  way  to 
escape  the  stage  of  excitement.  Clover  uses  nitrous  oxide  first  and 
then  carries  on  the  narcosis  with  ether,  and  after  one  to  two  minutes 
the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to  be  operated  upon. 

lorphiBe-Chloroforni  Varooiifl. — The  morphine-chloroform  narcosis — 
a  combination  first  tried  by  Nussbaum — is  of  considerable  value.  It  is 
specially  suitable  for  alcoholic  cases,  and  for  individuals  in  whom  a 
^ell-marked  stage  of  excitement  is  to  be  expected.  One,  two,  or 
^^  centigrammes  of  acetate  of  morphine  are  given  in  aqueous  solu- 
^%  hypodermically,  about  ten  to  twenty  minutes  before  the  narcosis 
^  l^n,  or  immediately  preceding  the  latter ;  afterwards,  a  second  in- 
]^on  may  be  given  during  the  stage  of  excitement,  or  later  in  the 
P^ress  of  the  narcosis,  particularly  if  the  operation  is  protracted.  The 
^vantages  of  a  mixed  morphine-chloroform  narcosis  (which  I  only  use 
^^  adults)  are  as  follows :  The  narcosis  progresses  more  quickly  and 
'luietly;  there  is  less  mental  worry;  the  stage  of  excitement  is  short- 
^^^,  or  completely  absent ;  the  respiration  is  more  regular,  and  a 
^"^«iller  amount  of  chloroform  is  required.  It  is  possible  in  this  mor- 
pnine^hloroform  narcosis  to  render  the  patient  insensible  to  the  pain 
'^^  the  operation,  while  the  reflexes  are  retained,  as  well  as  control  of 
^'»e  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  patient  remains  in  full  possession  of 
"^^  senses ;  he  hears  and  answers  any  questions  which  may  be  put  to 
hm,  Xhis  state  of  narcosis  is  very  valuable  for  operations  on  the 
*Äce,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  nose,  as  tlie  patient  will,  when  told  to,  eject 
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unoant  of  cblorofonn  «diniiiütered  dbooM  be  frmdvmBj  < 
A«   objection»    to   the  eoaibtned    morpiäae-tiiiaroSi 

both  Kocber  «ad  I  luve  noticed  thu  die  morphine  deep 
operation  has  ■  bad  iDflnenee  npon  bfwduB^  aad  pemi: 
tiun  of  foreign  matter  «ith  a  Tcealting  aqiitmläon-fmeviBa 
Instead  »f  injeerine  mnrphine  «ibnitaBeoiislj,  tva  to : 
of  <-lilora1  )iydraie  can  br  ^fea  br  mootii  aome  tiii^  bef 
ti'in.  Tili«  cblorel-cLKtrofomi  nareasis  raBsmUea  quit 
m<>r]>hiTie^r)ili>rof<:«mi  narco»&  Aeoordinjr  to  Kappek* 
to  fn^e  fiber  ombioed  witb  a  preTJODS  i  ~  ~ 
bydnit«-  ibun  wiib  «  fulicntaneoi»  inje«tioii  fif  d 

ftt*.  IiPDoppe.  and  Van  Wett*r  ha»»  r 
injfv-tirii;  clil<>rBl  LydnU«  into  a  rein,  but  this  h  entirely  t 
mmif-  Hw  (>f. 

Other  Aagethetica.— jAorfgJ.— Rfopntly  Von  Hcirnis  fa^  te 

ili'-tir-  fK'Wfrs  nf  ac«taL  and  partk-nlarly  dimethylaeetel  «ad 
))!■  t.tn>ri(.'ly  n<n>inniends  a  mixture  consisting  at  two  voliiBia 
a/"!.-!)  ar.il  "ii<-  Tulume  of  cblorofnnn.  as  bring  kaa  dangeaioai 
fiira»  fill'-"  it  Im«  less  of  \hf  paralvsing  effect  on  tbe  beart^  ■ 
^nU-»-  lliui  Ui>-  iian-f»»  indu««]  by  diinethylacetal  and  cfalon 
rfiwrlt'-'i  MüLn-  Iff  exrit^nicnt.  and  odIv  exceptionally  niiw  van 
Hr"""'lhyl ^-('hishoim.  Pausc-hin^r,  Scuman,  Stemfeld,  I 
rji-ht.  <'>ilI<->>.  Wil»)!.  and  otfaers.  have  recommended  the  n  ' 
Ml)}-]  a^  uti  i-xrvll'-iit  aiifetilhfrlic  for  nhort  o 
Wjiiji-iiiatiii  titth  uti-'l  the  d ras  with  s 
IK  tul^f  rf.-ul'wih.  <yr  iiiu:jti^  of  tlie  heart  or  kidneva  the  drag  ia  as 
fbloroforiri.  ('aw*  of  (l<»lh  have  been  reported  here  and  Ibe 
tvinl'iiiu  til  (iilli«.  art-  priiici|>all,v  due  to  the  uae  of  an  impnre 
and  of  \f>ii  luryi'  a  difM'.  aud  lu  confusing  it  with  bronietfajtena 

UJflllioliK  (liiii-  fritiil  'taw«. 

Hr<»i;i>-;livJ  <.-lhy)    hroriialc),  bromate  of  ether.  C,H,Br.  is 
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by  laying  a  piece  of  folded  cloth  or  compress  over  the  inhalation  mask,  or, 
still  better,  by  using  the  Juillard-Dumont  ether  mask  with  its  oilcloth  cover. 
In  children  ten  to  fifteen  grammes,  and  in  adults  ten  to  thirty  grammes  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  narcosis,  which  usually  comes  on  in  about  one  half 
to  one  and  a  half  minutes  and  lasts  one  and  a  half  to  three  minutes,  and  is 
seldom  followed  by  disagreeable  after-effects,  though  I  have  several  times 
seen  vomiting.  During  the  next  two  or  three  days  the  breath  has  an  un- 
pleasant smell  of  garlic. 

Bromethylene  should  be  entirely  rejected.  Szuman  observed  a  fatal  in- 
stance of  its  use  in  a  man  twenty-seven  years  old,  who  was  given  by  mis- 
take thirty  grammes  of  bromethylene  instead  of  broraethyl. 

Bromof or m,— Von  Horoch  has  studied  the  anaesthetic  effect  of  bromo- 
form,  but  the  results  obtained  do  not,  as  yet,  seem  to  justify  its  use  in 
surgery. 

PentaJ, — Amylene,  which  has  been  recently  given  the  name  of  pental 
(C|H|o)  by  C.  A.  Kahlbaum,  has  been  much  used  for  narcosis  in  short 
operations.  The  method  of  its  administration  is  the  same  as  that  of  chloro- 
form, and  anaesthesia  occurs  in  from  fifty  to  ninety  seconds.  It  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  heart  and  respiration,  and  the  patient  regains  consciousness  in 
three  or  four  minutes,  while  sensation  remains  lost  for  several  minutes 
longer.  Pental  is  inflammable,  like  ether.  It  appears  not  to  be  free  from 
danger,  as  Gurlt  reports  one  fatal  case,  and  Schede  and  Breuer  have  each 
observed  one  bad  case  of  syncope  and  another  of  asphyxia. 

NarcosiB  resolting  from  Irritation  of  the  Laryngeal  Mncons  Membrane.— 
Brown-S6quard  made  some  very  interesting  investigations  which  show  that 
general  anaesthesia  may  follow  irritation  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane 
with  carbonic  acid  and  chloroform,  and  he  amputated  the  thigh  of  a  rabbit 
in  this  way  without  pain.  The  irritation  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  the  essential  thing:  after  division  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve 
anaesthesia  does  not  occur.  If  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  on  only  one  side 
is  cut,  and  the  carbonic  acid  or  chloroform  is  then  applied,. there  results  sim- 
ply a  slight  diminution  of  tonsation  on  this  side,  while  upon  the  other  there 
b  a  condition  of  complete  or  partial  anaesthesia ;  on  one  side  a  toe  could  be 
amputated  without  the  least  pain,  but  on  the  other  side  the  operation  caused 
the  most  violent  manifestations  of  pain. 

§  17.  Local  Ansdsthesia. — For  producing  local  ansesthesia  of  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  the  methods  are :  compression,  cold,  electricity 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  narcotic,  and,  above  all,  the  local  ap- 
plication of  certain  drugs.  Frequently,  in  former  times,  the  vessels 
and  nerves  of  an  extremity  were  tightly  compressed  by  a  tourniquet, 
which  caused  a  local  though  certainly  insniBcient  anaesthesia.  Cold  is 
also  a  good  local  anaesthetic.  James  Arnott  was  the  first  to  employ  a 
freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt;  but  since  1866  Richardson's  ether 
spray  has  come  into  much  more  general  use,  and  is  far  more  convenient. 

The  ether  is  sprayed  over  some  particular  spot  on  the  skin  for  one 
or  two  minutes,  causing  the  skin  to  become  first  red,  then,  as  the  evap- 
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oration  of  the  ether  produces  cold  (—15®  C),  it  becomes  white,  parch- 
mentlike, and  without  feeling.  But  the  loss  of  sensation  is  principally 
limited  to  the  skin.  This  method  is  suitable  for  small  operations — 
opening  abscesses,  puncturing  cysts',  and  for  operations  on  the  extrem- 
ities after  the  latter  have  been  tied  oflf  with  a  tight  elastic  tourniquet. 
By  the  use  of  a  fan  the  anaesthesia  is  hastened,  and  by  interrnptine  the 
circulation  the  freezing  of  the  tissues  is  favoured.  Kobbin's  ansesthetic 
ether,  which  is  practically  methylene  bichloride,  works  better  than  the 
ordinary  sulphuric  ether.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  anaesthesia 
produced  by  the  ether  spray,  assisted  by  Esmarch's  constriction  of 
the  extremity,  and  I  prefer  it  to  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  cocaine. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  perform  in  this  way  even  major  opera- 
tions, sucli  as  ovariotomy  (Spencer  Wells),  Caesarean  section  (Richard- 
son, Greenhalgh),  joint  resections  (Szymanowski),  .excision  of  the  breast, 
etc.,  but  these  instances  are  rare. 

Redard  recommends  chlorethyl  as  a  substitute  for  ether  in  the  freez- 
ing method  ;  but  it  cannot  very  well  be  used  on  an  open  wound,  as  it 
is  excessively  painful. 

A  spray  of  methylene  bichloride  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ether  spray,  especially  in  France. 

At  present  we  have  in  cocaine  a  most  excellent  local  anaesthetic, 
which  was  first  used  in  ophthalmology  by  Koller.  The  drug  acts  espe- 
cially well  on  mucous  membranes,  and  consequently  is  very  generally 
used,  and  with  the  best  results,  in  operations  on  the  eye,  nose,  mouth, 
pharynx,  larynx,  vagina,  and  uterus.  It  is  applied  in  solution  in  the 
form  of  injections  or  instillations,  or  it  is  painted  over  the  particular 
mucous  surface  with  a  brush,  or  it  can  be  made  into  an  ointment.  The 
solution  of  cocaine  is  not  permanent,  as  it  is  very  susceptible  to  the  ac- 
tion of  fungi.  It  should  therefore  be  kept  only  in  small  quantities, 
with  a  little  bichloride  or  carbolic  added  to  it.  It  has  a  better  anaes- 
thetic action  if  the  freshly  prepared  solution  is  neutralised  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  carbonate  of  sodium  (A.  Bignon).  A  five-  to  twenty-per- 
cent, aqueous  solution  is  the  best  for  operations  on  mucous  membranes. 
This  is  dropped  into  the  conjunctiva  or  painted  over  the  other  mucous 
membranes.  It  is  also  good  for  small  operations  involving  the  skin — 
incision,  removal  of  tumours,  exarticulation  of  fingers,  etc. — five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  niilligrauimes  being  injected  into  and  under  the  skin  with  a 
hypodermic  needle.  I  use  for  this  purpose  a  weak  solution  (one  per 
cent),  and  inject  enough  to  fill  the  syringe  from  one  to  three  times. 
After  the  injection  one  should  wait  three  or  four  minutes,  as  anaesthesia 
takes  place  in  al)out  that  time,  and  lasts  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes. 

By  using,  at  the  same  time,  artificial  anajniia,  or  by  a  preliminary 
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application  of  the  ether  spray,  the  anaesthetic  action  of  cocaine  is 
materially  assisted.  This  method  is  not  adapted  for  major  operations. 
Cocaine  is  not  free  from  danger,  and  should  be  administered  with  great 
care,  as  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  have  been  observed  during  its 
hypodermic  use,  though  hitherto  they  have  terminated,  as  a  rule,  fa- 
vourably. These  unpleasant  effects  are  vertigo,  excitement,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, cramps,  pallor  of  the  face  accompanied  by  a  small,  rapid 
pulse,  etc.  According  to  Reclus,  there  have  been,  so  far,  fourteen  fatal 
cases  from  the  use  of  cocaine,  but  the  real  number  is  undoubtedly  much 
greater.  Death  was  generally  caused  by  injecting  too  large  an  amount 
of  a  concentrated  solution,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  more  than 
twenty-two  centigrammes  of  cocaine  were  given.  Consequently  only  a 
one-  to  two-per-cent.  solution  should  be  employed  for  hypodermic  use. 
Care  must  he  used  in  dropping  it  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  especially 
in  children. 

Wolfler  uses,  as  a  maximum  dose  for  injection  about  the  head,  two 
hundredths  of  a  gramme;  for  the  extremities,  five  hundredths  of  a 
gramme.  The  best  antidote  for  cocaine  poisoning  is  amyl  nitrite,  which 
should  be  given  just  as  soon  as  there  is  any  symptom  of  cerebral  anjemia 

(Feinberg). 

Coeaine  in  Conjunction  with  the  Oalvanio  Current— Wagner  and  Herzog 
have  anaesthetised  the  unbroken  skin  with  cocaine  in  conjunction  with  the 
galvanic  current.  The  anode,  previously  dipped  in  a  cocaine  solution,  is 
placed  upon  the  skin  a  certain  distance  from  the  cathode,  and,  after  the  cur- 
»^nt  has  been  turned  on,  the  portion  of  the  skin  lying  between  the  electrodes 
hficomes  anaesthetised.  The  strength  of  the  current  was  two  to  four  milli- 
*^P^res.  The  method  depends  upon  the  cataphoric  action  of  the  current  in 
oioving  fluids  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode. 

(Cocaine  with  Ethylchloride. — E.  Nagy  has  good  results  from  the  use  of 
^^ine  in  combination  with  ethylchloride  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  (one 
thiixi  to  one  half  a  syringeful  of  a  freshly  prepared  two-per-cent.  solution 
0*  cocaine).  The  gum  is  sprayed  with  the  ethylchloride  for  about  a  minute 
**^r  the  injection  of  cocaine,  until  a  thick  layer  of  white  crystals  forms. 

Otlier  Anssthetics  possesaing  a  Local  Action. — The  local  application 
*^' chloroform,  opium,  saponin,  amylene,  carbon  bisulphide,  etc.,  or  the 
^  of  the  constant  or  induced  current  in  combination  with  chloroform, 
"Octnre  of  aconite,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  aconite,  etc.,  have  all  been 
^^^^i  to  be  of  little  value.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  good  suc- 
^with  menthol  (in  combination  with  lanolin  or  olive  oil).  Menthol 
^^  öot  a  dangerous  drug,  and  a  whole  hypodermic  needleful  of  a  ten-  to 
twenty.per-cent.  solution  of  menthol  in  olive  oil  can  be  injected  into 
*öd  under  the  skin.     The  ether  spray  may  be  combined  with  it.     The 
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local  application  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  menthol  and  lanolin  has 
also  been  f  onnd  efficaciooa. 

Ajb  a  substitute  for  cocaine,  Claiborne  has  recommended  stenocarpin 
in  a  two-per-cent.  solution.     It  is  a  very  expensiTe  alkaloid. 

Erythrophlaßine  has  been  used  as  an  anaesthetic,  but  is  of  little  value. 
Drumin,  an  alkaloid  from  euphorbia,  has  also  been  tried.  Y idal,  Labbe, 
and  St.  Germain  have  used  chloral-methvl  for  local  anaesthesia  with 
good  results.  It  acts  not  only  upon  the  .skin  but  also  upon  the  deeper 
tissues  (muscles  and  bone).  Chloral-methjl  has  the  advantage  over  the 
ether  spray  is  that  it  can  be  used  in  operations  in  which  tlie  thermo- 
cautery is  employed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PREVENTION   OF    LOSS   OF   BLOOD   DURING  AN   OPERATION. — ESMARCH^S 

ARTIFICIAL   ISCHiEMIA. 

The  prevention  of  loss  of  blood  in  all  operations. — Different  methods :  Digital  com- 
pression of  the  main  artery ;  tourniquets ;  ligation,  or  "  umstechung,"  tearing,  tying- 
off.  or  clamping  of  adhesions  or  of  blood-vessels  before  they  are  divided. — Esmarch's 
artificial  ischsemia  in  operations  on  the  extremities :  its  technique ;  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages. — Modifications  of  Esmarch's  method. — The  application  of  the 
method  to  various  parts  of  the  body. — Historical. 

§  18.  The  Prevention  of  Lom  of  Blood  during  an  Operation. — In  all 

operations  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  making  the  loss  of 
blood  as  small  as  possible,  particularly  in  the  case  of  weak  or  ansBmic 
individuals,  in  children  less  than  a  year  old,  and  in  the  aged.  If  this 
rale  ig  not  taken  to  heart  many  a  patient  will  perish  simply  from  loss 
of  blood.     It  is  a  precious  fluid. 

The  modem  surgeon  has  many  ways  of  saving  blood  during  an 
operation.  Frequently  the  artery  supplying  the  part  in  question  is 
I'gRted  before  the  operation  is  begun,  as,  for  instance,  both  lingual 
^ries  in  removal  of  a  cancerous  tongue ;  or  the  artery  is  compressed 
^J  the  finger  only  while  the  operation  lasts  (digital  compression) ;  again^ 
^n  8ome  cases,  the  vessel  may  be  secured  by  a  suture  passed  through  the 
^'n  and  under  the  vessel  (percutaneous  ligation  en  inasse). 

In  the  extirpation  of  new  growths  and  tumours  connected  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts  by  vascular  and  more  or  less  strong  adhesions,  the  ves- 
^\  or  the  vascular  adhesions,  are  seized  by  self-locking  pincers  or 
*^J7  clamps,  and  the  vessels,  or  vascular  strips  of  tissue,  after  being 
^ured  by  two  clamps,  or  a  double  ligature  of  silk  or  catgut,  are  divided 
'«tween  them. 

This  procedure  is  much  facilitated  by  tearing  through  the  weak, 
non-vascular  attachments,  which  yield  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the 
*^^?er,  while  the  stronger  and  more  vascular  parts  resist,  and  can  be  felt 
*^d  more  readily  recognised. 

Lacerated  wounds  bleed  less  than  incised  ones.  If  a  large  vessel  is 
mounded  the  bleeding  from  it  is  at  once  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  the 
^"ger,  and  the  vessel  is  then  seized  by  an  artery  clamp  and  divided  be- 
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tween  a  double  ligature,  one  of  which  closes  the  central  and  the  other 
the  peripheral  open  end  of  the  vessel.  In  other  cases,  to  prevent  loss 
of  blood,  the  cautery  iron  or  galvano-cautery  is  used,  etc.  The  tech- 
nique of  this  method  is  mentioned  later  (§  25). 

§  19.  Esmarch'8  Artifioial  iBchsBinia. — The  bloodless  method  of  oper- 
ating on  the  extremities  has  been  perfected  by  the  ingenuity  of  Esmarch. 
In  removing  an  extremity  by  Esmarch's  method,  not  only  do  we  save 
^the  ])lood  in  the  limb  to  be  amputated,  but  also,  during  the  operation, 
bleeding  is  almost  entirely  prevented  by  the  elastic  constriction  of  the 
limb  previously  made  anaemic.    The  so-called  tourniquet  (Fig.  25)  used 


Fio.   25. — Pctit's  screw 
tourniquet. 


Fio.  26. — Dij?ital  compression 
of  tlio  femoral  artery. 


Fio.  27. — Digital  comprettAion 
of  the  brachial  artery. 


to  be  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  during  amputations,  or  the  same 
end  was  attained  by  compressing  the  main  artery  of  the  part  witli  the 
fingers  (digital  compression).     (Figs.  26,  27.) 

Tonmiqiiets. — The  tourniquet  illustrated  in  Fig.  25  is  the  screw  tourni- 
quet of  J.  L.  Petit  (1718).  The  encircling  band  is  fitted  with  a  pad,  and  is 
tightened  and  held  fast  by  the  buckle  at  the  other  end  of  the  band.  By 
turning  the  screw  the  pressure  of  the  tourniquet  can  be  made  as  great  as 
desired.  The  apparatus  is  applied  in  such  a  way  that  the  pad  presses  directly 
upon  the  artery.  Besides  this  there  is  the  stick  tourniquet  (Morell),  consist- 
ing of  an  encircling  band  or  a  piece  of  cord  or  cloth,  to  fasten  around  the 
extremity,  and  a  staff  or  stick  which  is  passed  under  the  encircling  band. 
By  twisting  the  stick  the  constriction  of  the  limb  can  be  made  as  tight  as 
desired.  A  pad  of  cloth  or  a  roller  bandage  can  be  placed  directly  over  the 
artery. 

There  is  also  the  buckle  tourniquet  of  Assalini,  and  the  bow  tourniquet  of 
Dupuytren. 

At  the  present  time,  for  rendering  operations  on  the  extremities 
bloodless  we  use  Esmarcirs  very  simple  and  efficacious  method,  which 
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in  tying  off  the  member  after  it  1ms  first  been  emptied  of 
Tbe  otd-fasliioned  tourniquets  and  di^^ital  couipreBsiun  have 
idoned  for  this. 

for  inetance,  tliat  we  wish  to  perform  an  amputation  of 
After  the  leg  has  been  properly  disinfected  and  ehaved,  it  is 
'ated  and  then  wrapped  in  an  elastic  bandage  drawn  moderate- 
light,  from  tlie  toes  upward  as  far  aa  the  tower  third  of  the  thigh, 
end  of  the  bandage  is  then  held  by  au  assistant,  or  after  the  last 
rn  the  roll  ia  tucked  under  the  immediately  preceding  turn,  Tbe 
■uidage  should  have  been  previously  disinfected  by  immersion  in  a 
■lution  of  one  tenth  per  cent,  bichloride  or  of  three  to  four  per  cent, 
urbolic.  To  avoid  forcing  into  the  lymph  channels  any  noxious 
laterials,  finch  as  tumour  germs  or  puB,  etc.,  the  diseased  part  should 
Ot  be  covered  by  the  wrappings,  but  carefully  avoided ;  or.  better  still, 
ae  elastic  bandage  should  in  euch  instances  not  be  used  at  all. 
I  Finally,  Esmarch's  rubber  tourniquet  is  wound  moderately  tight 
round  the  limb  at  the  upper  termination  of  the  elastic  l)atidng^,  and 
he  latter  is  removed.  Fig.  28  illustrates  the  usual  form  of  Esmarch's 
lasCic  tourniquet,  with  a  chain  and  hook  for  fastening  it. 


^ 


utifloial  inchwtiat 


AnoÜier  way  of  securing  the  tonrnifjuot  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  29 
md  30.  The  two  ends  of  the  rubber  tube  are  inserted  in  a  so-called 
tube  clamp,"  which  consists  of  a  half-o]>en  brass  ring  fastened  to  a 
plate.  The  ends  of  the  tube  are  well  stret-ched  and  forced  into  the 
*]ot,  and  when  relaxed  the  ends  are  held  tightly  pressed  together 
ifFig.  3(1).  Tims  the  extremity  is  emptied  of  blood  up  to  the  lower 
^tliird  of  the  thigh,  and  the  leg  can  be  amputated  as  on  the  cadaver. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  amputation  the  principal  arteries  and  veins 
are  clamped  and  tied.  This  is  quickly  done,  as  the  vessels  can  be  easily 
seen  in  the  bloodless  stump.  The  larger  muscular  branches  of  tlie 
arteries  will  be  found  at  the  point  where  tbe  ^unuective-tii^e.  sheaths 
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which  envelop  the  different  bundles  of  muscles  cross  each  other. 
When  all  the  visible  vessels  have  been  secured  in  the  bloodless  stump 
the  latter  is  elevated,  and  its  surface  compressed  with  two  to  three 
aseptic  sponges  or  compresses,  while  an  assistant  slowly  loosens  the 
Esmarch  tourniquet,  but  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  tighten  it  again  if  bleed- 
ing should  occur  at  any  point.  After  removal  of  the  tourniquet  the 
hitherto  apparently  dead  extremity  becomes  bright  red.  At  the  same 
time,  unless  the  stump  is  elevated  perpendicularly  and  the  wound  com- 
pressed for  a  couple  of  minutes,  there  almost  always  follows  consider- 
able oozing,  because  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  tourniquet  produces  a 
temporary  vasomotor  paralysis  which  prevents  the  smaller,  unsecured 
vessels  from  contracting  and  closing  spontaneously. 

When  Esmarch's  method  first  came  into  general  use  this  oozing 
was  thought  by  many  surgeons  to  be  such  a  serious  matter  as  almost  to 
outweigh  the  advantages  of  the  method,  and  others  held  that  the  loss 
of  blood  during  the  oozing  which  followed  was  greater  than  in  the 
^ase  of  the  old  methods.  Ice- water  irrigations,  the  application  of  the 
electric  current,  injections  of  ergot  into  the  tissues  around  the  wound, 
etc.,  were  all  practiced  to  prevent  this  oozing. 

I  have  always  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  elevating  the  stump  and 
making  pressure  on  the  wound  for  a  couple  of  minutes  with  sponges 
or  compresses,  and  after  doing  this  I  have  never  seen  any  subsequent 
oozing  worth  mentioning,  and  the  patient  loses  really  only  a  few  drops 
of  blood. 

Esmarch  recommended  that  drains  be  put  in  place,  and  the  wound 
sutured  and  dressed  antiseptically  before  removing  the  elastic  tourni- 
quet. This  can  be  done  in  suitable  cases — for  instance,  in  necrosis 
operations  or  extirpation  of  tumours.  I  never  adopt  it  in  amputations 
and  resections,  but  always  check  the  bleeding  first.  Whichever  plan 
is  adopted,  the  extremity  which  has  been  operated  upon  should,  after 
the  dressings  have  been  applied,  be  invariably  placed  in  an  elevated 
position  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  as  by  this  means  the  ooziu}^ 
will  be  minimised. 

This  elevation  of  the  stump  has  also  an  antiphlogistic  and  analgesic 
effect,  and  therefore  can  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  various  forms 
of  inflammatory  processes  in  the  extremities.  When  the  extremities 
are  elevated  there  is  regularly  a  diminution  in  the  height  of  their  tem- 
perature. According  to  Meule,  for  an  elevation  lasting  sixty  minutes, 
the  maximum  diminution  is  7*2°  C.  (12*9°  F.),  the  minimum  2°  C. 
(3.6**  F.).  Furthermore,  the  blood  pressure  is  lessened,  and  the  fre- 
quency. Qf, the  pulse  averages  a  decrease  of  nine  beats  to  the  minute. 
Upon  tKi^-tdaQ^leyerr^ö  ihefliaeciqstatic  power  of  elevation. 
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In  many  instances,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  elastic  bandage  can 
be  only  partially  applied  to  the  extremity  before  encircling  the  latter 
vith  the  elastic  tourniquet ;  sometimes  the  bandage  bannot  be  used  at  all. 
The  bandage  can  be  carried  to  within  a  short  distance  of  circumscribed 
abscesses  or  very  soft  tumours,  but  if  there  is  a  spreading  suppuration  or 
phlegmonous  inflammation  the  Esmarch  bandage  should  not  be  used,  as 
the  infections  matter  would  be  forced  into  the  meshes  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  into  the  lymph  channels.  If  it  has  been  decided  not  to  use 
the  Esmarch  bandage,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  extremity  vertical 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  and  then  apply  the  rubber  tourniquet.  The 
elevation  of  the  limb  should  be  accompanied  by  a  gentle  rubbing  of  the 
skin  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
blood  contained  in  the  limb.  Lister  for  years  has  practiced  vertical 
elevation  of  the  extremity  without  wrapping  it  in  Esmareh's  elastic 
bandage,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  many  cases.  At  present  I  usually  avoid 
the  elastic  bandage,  and  use  the  elastic  tourniquet  after  elevation  of  the 
limb. 

The  advantages  of  Esmareh's  method  consist  in  the  actual  saving 
of  blood  and  in  the  possibility  of  operating  in  a  dry  wound  without 
theneed  of  sponges.  Moreover,  fewer  assistants  are  required,  and  every- 
thing can  be  plainly  seen — a  matter  of  much  importance  in  searching 
'or  a  small  foreign  body,  like  a  needle  point,  or  for  a  wound  in  a  blood- 
^esfiel.  Furthermore,  Esmareh's  elastic  tube  tourniquet  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  part  of  the  extremities,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the 
old-fashioned  appliances. 

The  method  has  really  no  serious  disadvantages.  It  has  been  shown 
how  effiy  it  is  to  stop  the  oozing  which  follows  removal  of  the  elastic 
tonrniqnet  and  which  has  been  found  fault  with  by  so  many  surgeons, 
*odldonot  yet  consider  it  proved  that  the  edges  of  wounds,  for  in- 
^ce,  in  amputations,  become  more  often  necrotic  after  using  Es- 
Diarch's  method  (König).  Sometimes  there  has  been  observed  a  pare- 
^  of  the  nerve  trunks  of  shorter  or  longer  duration,  especially  after 
tight  constriction  of  the  arm,  and  in  exceptional  cases  cutaneous  flaps 
l^ve  died  from  want  of  nourishment.  But  these  mishaps  are  not  to 
I*  ascribed  to  the  method,  but  to  its  unskilful  application — i.  e.,  to  too 
^och  compression. 

JnL  Wolff  recommends  that  Elsmarch's  procedure  be  carried  out  in  the 
roUowing  way:  After  performing  an  amputation,  only  the  main  vessels  are 
^heligated;  then  a  temporary  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied,  the  limb  is 
"^•d.  and  the  elastic  tourniquet  is  removed,  after  which  one  waits  twenty 
°UBnt«;  next  the  temporary  dressing  is  removed,  the  wound  sutured,  and  a 
P^^^^Danent  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied,  but  without  exerting  great  pressure, 
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mul  tlu'  Htiiii)i>  in  plurod  iu  an  elevated  position.  But  I  have 
Hiriiplcr  iiiitl  iHiimll.v  vlHuifiit  to  comprem  tbe  ankputatioD  stun 
HiHiTitp'H  for  iibiHit  two  iiiiuiite«  after  removiii^  tlie  Esmarch 
ipict,  Tliiit  iin-rMiirt'  prcv«iitii  the  oozing  if  oil  the  vesHels  in  t 
litril«'*)  U'fitn'  llic  rt'iiiiivul  uf  tlio  tourniquet 

The  locnued  Power  of  AbwrptiimpOMeBad  bythtTimam 
of  the  Elaitic  Tonrtliqnet— Wültter  experimented  on  dagi  * 
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The  preesnre  on  the  femoral  artery  can  be  increased  by  placing  a  cloth 
p*d  or  roiier  baodage  beneath  the  elastic  tube  over  the  artery.     For 


ir  EBmarch'H  rubber 


Apiilicition  of  Egmareh's 
tubiDK  bImui  the  bip. 


amputation  of  the  hip  joint,  Esmarch  recommends  compression  of  the 
Mils  after  having  previously  emptied  the  intestines  (Fig,  33,  o,  S,  c). 
Tbe  following  pian  (Voikmann's),  is  better :  after  applying  the  rubber 
wndsge  tightly  up  to  the  inguinal  region,  the  elastic  tourniquet  is  carried 
from  the  feraora-scrotal  commissure  in  the  direction  of  Poupart's  liga- 


a.  S3. — CompreMi 


"aent  obliquely  outward  to  the  semilunar  notch  of  the  ilium  between  its 
''Ointerior  spines.  During  the  operation  the  tube  is  held  in  the  hands 
w*ti  aafiistant,  or,  better  still,  it  is  secured  in  position  by  three  pieces  of 
«ndgge  tied  around  it  and  drawn  upward  to  prevent  it  slipping  down 
"ter  division  of  the  mascles.     Esmarch's  artificial  isch^emia,  combined 
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with  local  ansesthesia,  is  ex.cellent  for  small  operations  on  the  finger 
and  toes.  In  operations  on  the  male  genitals  Esmarch  winds  a  smal 
mbber  tube  around  the  base  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  and,  crossing  it 
ends  over  the  nions  veneris,  he  carries  them  around  behind  and  tie 
them  together  over  the  sacrum.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  tournique 
necessary,  particularly  in  amputation  of  the  penis,  where  compressioi 
of  the  part  with  the  fingers  is  suflicient. 

Von  Langenbeck  has  also  used  Esmarch's  method  in  operation 
on  the  scalp.  The  head  is  first  wrapped  in  a  gauze  bandage,  according 
to  the  rulies  for  applying  the  "  Mitra  Hippocratis  "  (see  §  50,  Bandag 
ing) ;  then  the  rubber  bandage  is  passed  around  the  forehead  and  occi 
put  and  the  gauze  bandage  cut  off. 

Hiftory  of  Artificial  Anmmia, — CoDstriction  of  an  extremity  above  th< 
point  of  amputation  was  much  used  long  before  the  invention  of  the  tourni 
quet  by  Morel  1  and  J.  L.  Petit,  and  Ambroise  Pare  practiced  the  method  ii 
the  sixteenth  century.  Even  artificial  anaemia  is  said  to  have  been  used  hen 
and  there,  though  never  so  perfectly  as  by  Esmarch.  As  Albert  points  out 
an  English  surgeon  named  Clover,  in  1852,  before  amputating  a  thigh,  band 
aged  the  extremity  from  the  toes  to  the  perinaeum,  and  encircled  the  liml 
with  a  tourniquet  above  the  bandage. 

Ohassaignac,  in  1856,  employed  a  rubber  tube  to  constrict  an  extremity  foi 
haemorrhage.  Constriction  of  an  extremity  with  a  rubber  tube  or  a  bandage, 
combined  with  elevation  of  the  extremity,  had  been  repeatedly  practiced  (Lis- 
ter, Silvestri,  Guyon)  before  Esmarch  brought  his  method  into  general  use. 
Grandesso  Silvestri  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  envelop  a  limb  with  an 
elastic  bandage,  and,  instead  of  a  tourniquet,  to  have  used  an  elastic  tube. 
But  little  notice  was  taken  of  Silvestri's  proposition,  and  then  Esmarch,  with- 
out knowing  what  Silvestri  had  done,  continued  the  same  method.  The 
honour  of  bringing  artificial  ischaemia  to  its  present  perfection  is  certainly 
due  to  Esmarch. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  fiüLES   FOR   PERFORMINO   AN   ASEPTIC   OPERATION   AND   FOR  THE 

AFTER-TREATMENT   OF   THE   PATIENT. 

A  Beharioar  of  the  surgeon  during  the  operation,  b.  Experienced  assistance,  e. 
Close  observance  of  antiseptic  principles,  d.  Asepsis  and  antisepsis,  e.  Acci- 
dents during  the  operation :  (1)  Syncope :  (2)  spasm ;  (3)  hemorrhage.  /.  Opera- 
tions on  **  bleeders."  g.  Death  from  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  h.  Death 
from  other  causes,  i.  Supplement :  (1)  After-treatment  of  operative  cases ;  (2) 
the  most  important  causes  of  death  after  operation. 

§20.  Performanoe  of  an  Aaeptio  Operation. — After  the  above-men- 
tioned preparations  for  an  aseptic  operation  have  been  made,  and  the 
patient  has  been  anaesthetised,  every  operation  should  be  performed 
quickly,  without  hesitation,  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
antiseptic  precautions.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  now  as  it  was 
l^fore  tlie  introduction  of  anaesthesia  to  perform  an  operation  with 
great  rapidity  in  order  to  spare  the  patient  pain.  But  even  at  the 
present  time  we  perform  operations  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  we 
how  that  an  operation  by  lasting  for  too  long  a  time  may  prove  fatal 
^  the  patient.  Especially  is  this  true  in  operations  in  the  peritoneal 
^rity,  which  may  prove  fatal  shortly  after  the  operation  because  of 
the  long-continued  loss  of  body  heat  (Wegner).  The  most  important 
c<>nditions  for  rapid  and  safe  operating  are :  a  careful  examination  of 
"'e  patient  before  operation ;  a  certain  diagnosis ;  accurate  anatomical 
knowledge ;  and  a  natural  manual  dexterity.  A  sharp  knife  and  proper 
"J^mments  scrupulously  clean  are,  of  course,  indispensable. 

As  we  are  fully  conversant  of  the  fact  that  all  wound  diseases  are 
"^6  fesalt  of  infection  by  bacteria,  and  that  the  life  of  our  patient  may 
^  placed  in  great  danger  if  the  bacteria  enter  the  wound,  we  must 
"^vs  observe  the  strictest  asepsis ;  no  unclean  linger,  no  instrument 
^"ich  has  not  been  previously  disinfected,  must  come  in  contact  with 
tiie  Wound.  The  hands  and  clothing  of  the  operator  and  his  assist- 
*"t8,  the  instniments,  sponges,  or  gauze  pads,  the  field  of  operation, 
^tc,  are  sterilised  after  the  method  described  in  §  6,  and  everything 
^ound  the  area  to  be  operated  upon  is  covered  witli  aseptic  compresses 
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ach,  or  nausea,  etc.  The  face  becomes  deadly  pale  and  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat,  consciousness  is  lost,  and  the  patient  falls  to  the  floor  if 
standing,  or  drops  to  one  side  if  he  is  sitting  in  a  chair.  Sudden  death 
has  been  known  to  occur  in  this  way,  as  mentioned  on  page  28.  Dur- 
ing the  swoon  the  sense  of  pain  is  lost. 

Cramps, — Hysterical  or  alcoholic  individuals  sometimes  have  con- 
vulsions either  with  or  without  the  syncope.  If  the  cause  of  the  syn- 
cope is  purely  nervous  the  patient  soon  recovers,  usually  after  a  few 
ßecoüds,  and  seldom  requires  longer  than  two  or  three  minutes.  If 
excessive  loss  of  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  syncope  the  prognosis  is  of 
course  less  favourable.  The  nature  and  treatment  of  tliis  form  of  syn- 
cope will  be  taken  up  under  the  subject  of  Wounds. 

The  treatment  of  the  nervous  syncope,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  con- 
sists in  placing  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  position,  sprinkling  the 
face  with  cold  water,  chafing  and  rubbing  the  body  and  soles  of  the 
feet  with  wet  cloths,  giving  stimulants,  camphor,  wine,  ammonia,  also 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  etc. 

Bleeding, — The  dangers  which  arise  from  bleeding  during  an 
operation  are  slight,  as  the  capable  and  careful  surgeon  is  able  to  con- 
trol it  in  a  great  many  ways.  The  treatment  of  bleeding  is  discussed 
in  §§  27-30. 

An  operation  may  be  complicated  in  a  very  dangerous  way — if  it 
^  undertaken  on  an  individual  of  the  class  of  so-called  "  bleeders." 

The  ««Bleeder  IMiease,"  or  Hsemopliilia.— The  term  *' bleeder  disease/'  or 
hs^ophilia,  is  understood  to  mean  a  constitutional  anomaly,  almost  always 
J*^?enital,  which  is  characterised  by  a  very  marked  predisposition  to  bleed- 
^i  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  some  slight  traumatism. 

Haemophilia  is  generally  an  inherited  disease,  and  occurs  in  so-called 
Wieder  families,  in  which  it  is  transmitted  through  many  generations,  afflict- 
^  the  members  in  both  the  direct  and  indirect  lines  of  descent.  Lassen 
"^  iuvestigated  three  generations  of  a  bleeder  family  of  one  hundred  mem- 
'*'8  which  took  its  origin  from  healthy  parents;  seventeen  of  this  family 
*^  bleeders,  and  nine  died  from  excessive  loss  of  blood.  The  disease 
appears  to  be  more  common  in  the  male  sex — ^according  to  König,  in  the  pro- 
Portion  of  one  woman  to  thirteen  men.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact  that  haem- 
ophilia is  transmitted  chiefly  through  the  female  members  of  the  bleeder 
«luily  who  do  not  themselves  suffer  from  the  disease  and  who  marry  healthy 
^0-  Moreover,  the  children  of  a  male  haemophiliac  are  usually  free  from 
"*^  disease.  In  only  exceptional  cases  this  anomaly  appears  not  to  be  con- 
^öital  but  to  develop  slowly  after  birth. 

"Hie  pathology  of  haemophilia  is  still  but  little  understood.  The  cause  of 
"*®  disease  has  been  ascribed  to  an  abnormal  thinness  of  the  walls  of  the 
^^k,  leading  to  their  easy  rupture;  to  their  possessing  too  slight  a  power 
°^ contraction,  or  rather  to  a  deficiency  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries; 
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to  an  abnormal  blood  presBore  due  to  too  small  a  calibre  in  the  main  arterial 
trunks;  and,  finally,  to  an  abnormality  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  mani- 
fested by  imperfect  coagulation.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  thesf 
causes  actually  produce  haemophilia,  and  the  microsoopical  and  chemicaJ 
examination  of  the  blood  has  hitherto  warranted  no  conclusion  as  to  the  eti- 
ology of  the  disease.  The  blood  usually  coagulates  normally,  though  I  can 
aflärm,  in  respect  to  one  case  at  least,  that  the  blood  coagulated  rather  slow- 
ly and  imperfectly.  The  patient  died  from  the  constantly  recurring  loss  ol 
blood  from  a  wound  of  the  forearm.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  blood  in  this  case,  but  I  beliere  that  the  blood,  or  rathei 
its  power  of  coagulation,  is  not  normal  in  haemophilia. 

We  know  that  in  pronounced  leucaemia,  a  disease  of  the  blood  character 
ised  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  severe  or  unre- 
straioable  haemorrhage  may  occur.  For  this  reason  surgeons  hesitate  be- 
fore removing  an  enlarged  spleen  in  leucaemia;  almost  adl  the  patienU 
hitherto  operated  upon  have  died  from  haemorrhage.  The  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  a  case  of  haemophilia  probably  do  not  possess  the  normal  degree  oi 
strength,  and  consequently  are  easily  ruptured  by  the  slightest  traumatism, 
or  even  without  any  known  cause. 

Thiersch  also  thinks  that  the  cause  of  haemophilia  lies  in  an  analomouc 
condition  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  in  the  way  the  new  vesseh 
are  formed  in  the  healing  of  the  wound.  Thiersch  correctly  emphasises  the 
fact  that  the  haemorrhage  always  begins  anew  when  the  scab  or  thrombus  is 
disturbed,  and  therefore  he  believes  that  each  time  the  scab  or  thrombus 
comes  away  the  ne>»ly-formed  vessels  have  not  suflßciently  strong  walls  tc 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  blood;  the  cells  or  the  intercellular  cemenf 
substance,  or  both,  are  usually  at  fault. 

As  to  the  symptomatology  of  haemophilia,  the  haemorrhages  sometime« 
begin  immediately  after  birth — for  instance,  as  an  umbilical  haemorrhage— oi 
they  accompany  circumcision  in  Jewish  boys,  but  usually  they  make  theii 
appearance  later,  at  the  time  of  dentition,  of  shedding  the  milk  teeth,  or  a1 
the  age  of  puberty ;  in  other  words,  at  periods  of  life  when  traumatisms  are  oi 
more  frequent  occurrence. 

The  haemorrhages,  usually  parenchymatous  in  nature,  take  their  origio 
from  traumatisms  even  of  the  most  insignificant  kind.  Spontaneous  haemor 
rhages  have  been  observed  without  any  apparent  cause;  for  instance,  in  and 
under  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  or  from  the  stomach,  intestine,  and 
genitf>-urinary  tract.  But  these  haemorrhapres  may  be  caused  by  slight  inju- 
ries of  an  unknown  nature.  At  any  rate,  parenchymatous  haemorrhages  in 
internal  organs  which  are  thoroughly  protected  almost  never  occur. 

The  traumati.=;ins  which  produce  bleeding  in  haemophilia  are  often  of  the 
most  insignificant  kind ;  for  instance,  a  trifling  pressure  on  some  part  of  Wm 
skin  will  rx?casion  bleeding  into  and  beneath  this  area,  brushing  the  teetl 
will  cause  the  gums  to  bleed,  and  blowing  the  nose  is  often  followed  by  f 
prtjlouged  no«eble<Hl.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  haemorrhages  into  th< 
joints,  producing  a  peculiar  multiple  joint  disorder  (see  Diseases  of  Joints) 
The  bite  oi  a  leech  or  an  insect,  the  prick  of  a  needle,  are  not  uncommonly 
folio we<l  by  a  remarkably  profuse  hieniorrhage.  Fatal  haemorrhiige  ha 
been  observed  to  follow  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  when  open  wound 
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are  made  and  operatioDS  are  undertaken  the  result  can  be  imagined.  In  a 
pronounced  case  of  haemophiJia  every  method  of  hsemostasis  may  be  tried  in 
ma  and  the  patient  will  die  of  haemorrhage.  The  bleeding  may  appear  to 
be  stopped,  but  it  will  recur  again  and  again.  Such  a  state  may  go  on  for 
days,  weeks,  and  even  months,  but  it  generally  requires  only  a  few  days  to 
terminate  life. 

Usually,  bleeders  seem  to  possess  a  remarkable  power  of  withstanding  the 
lofiB  of  blood,  and  not  infrequently  recover  completely  from  very  large  haem- 
orriiages.  One  patient  of  Coates's  lost  twelve  kilogrammes  of  blood  in 
eleven  days.  As  the  subject  of  haemophilia  grows  older  the  intensity  of  his 
disease  seems  to  diminish,  and  in  a  few  instances  has  disappeared  entirely. 

The  prognosis  of  haemophilia  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  disease 
and  the  number  and  kind  of  traumatisms  the  individual  may  be  subject  to. 
Many  sad  cases  go  to  show  that  patients  with  marked  haemophilia  often  do 
not  get  beyond  the  age  of  boyhood,  but  die  quite  young  from  some  trifling 
wound  or  some  necessary  operation,  or  they  waste  away  with  marked  anaemia, 
which  is  gradually  produced  by  the  constantly  recurring  losses  of  blood  re- 
tailing from  the  slightest  mechanical  injury.  As  they  get  on  in  years  the 
prognosis  improves,  and  the  disease,  when  rudimentary  in  character,  may 
disappear  altogether. 

Irattmeilt  of  Hflemopliilia.— In  the  case  of  children  who  come  from 
bleeder  families  or  have  a  marked  tendency  to  bleeding,  prophylaxis  is  very 
important  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  improve  their  general  con- 
dition by  good  food  and  air,  by  frequent  baths,  by  a  careful  toughening 
of  the  body,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  the  disposition  to  bleeding  may  perhaps  be 
checked,  or  at  least  diminished.  The  rest  of  the  prophylactic  treatment  con- 
**5^  in  protecting  the  patient,  as  far  as  possible,  from  every  kind  of  trauma- 
^^sm  which  may  give  rise  to  bleeding.  Any  trifling  mechanical  or  operative 
procedure— for  instance,  vaccination — should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
caution;  operations  should  only  be  performed  in  case  of  the  most  extreme 
^"^cy.  Not  infrequently  bleeders  have  died  of  haemorrhage  after  an  op^ 
^'ation,  because  there  was  no  previous  knowledge  of  their  fatal  peculiarity. 

The  process  of  healing  in  bleeders  is  accompanied  by  peculiar  difficulties, 
^hich  are  illustrated  by  an  experience  of  Thiersch's,  who  removefi  an  en- 
<^.^sted  tumour  from  the  face  of  a  bleeder  at  his  urgent  request.  The  wound 
^*  8ii  weeks  to  heal,  and  the  patient  came  near  dying  from  the  complica- 
tions. Thiersch  recommends,  from  his  experience,  that  the  wound  be  not 
•stored,  and  that  compression  dressings  be  discarded. 

Haemorrhage  in  bleeders  is  checked  by  ligation  of  the  bleeding  vessels, 
»nd  when  necessary  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
OP  the  actual  cautery,  generally  in  the  shape  of  the  Paquelin  instrument. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  bleeding  is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the 
®*^nar  or  thrombus  comes  away,  and  therefore  they  should  be  kept  from 
"^?  disturbed  as  long  as  possible.  Thiersch,  in  his  case,  allowed  the 
^oundto  fill  with  a  blood  clot  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  compresses 
^Dipregnated  with  ten  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  and  then  wrapped  the  whole 
'"^g  in  a  thick  layer  of  carbolised  jute  contained  in  sterilised  gauze  without 
•Pplying  any  pressure.  In  this  way  he  avoided  all  pressure,  and  also  pre- 
^^oted  the  clot  from  becoming  prematurely  loosened.     On  the  thirty-eighth 
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day  the  clot  came  away  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  wound  was  skinnec 
over.  The  internal  treatment  of  hasmophilia  hy  ergotin,  acetate  of  lead 
laxatives  (Glauher's  salt),  etc.,  is  useless. 

Henry  Finch,  from  a  successful  experience  with  three  cases,  advises  vene 
section  in  hasmophilia  in  conjunction  with  hot-water  irrigation.  By  means  oi 
the  latter  the  coagulation  of  the  hlood  is  rendered  more  rapid  and  complete. 
Wright  praises  the  internal  administration  of  the  salts  of  lime  prior  to  oper 
ation,  these  salts,  as  is  well  known,  increasing  the  coagulahility  of  the  hlood. 

Entranoe  of  Air  into  the  Yeina. — The  unpleasant  consequences  oi 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  should  receive  special  attention.  Il 
occurs  exclusively  after  wounds  of  the  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
the  thorax,  or  more  particularly  of  the  heart ;  amongst  these  veins  arc 
included  the  axillary,  subclavian,  jugular,  etc.  There  is  scarcely  evei 
a  positive  pressure  in  these  veins,  and  with  every  inspiration  it  become« 
decidedly  negative,  so  that  air  is  sucked  in  when  they  are  wounded— 
for  instance,  during  an  operation.  Added  to  this,  the  veins  in  im 
mediate  proximity  to  the  thorax  gape  open  after  being  wounded,  anc 
fail  to  collapse  because  they  are  so  closely  attached  to  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue  and  fascia. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  superior  vena  cava,  subclavian,  and  interna 
jugular  veins.  Death  only  takes  place  when  a  large  amount  of  air  ii 
sucked  in  at  once ;  but  single  air  bubbles  are  harmless,  as  they  gradually 
disappear  from  the  blood.  Death  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veini 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways.  According  to  Conty  and  Jürgen 
sen,  the  air  collects  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  prevents  the  con 
traction  of  the  right  ventricle,  causing  the  heart  to  stop  finally  in  dias 
tole.  The  filling  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  prevents  the  entrance 
of  venous  blood,  thus  stopping  first  the  pnlmonary  and  then  the  whol< 
arterial  circulation.  According  to  others — Passet,  for  instance — th< 
air  passes  from  the  heart  to  the  pulmonary  arteries,  where  it  is  arrested 
interrupting  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  preventing  the  left  ventri 
cle  from  tilling  with  fresh  blood.  According  to  a  third  theory,  ai 
embolisms  in  the  cerebral  arteries  furnish  the  principal  cause  of  death. 

Recently  Hauer  has  studied  the  subject,  experimenting  chiefly  oi 
rabbits,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  death  is  principally  th 
result  of  air  embolisms  in  the  small  pulmonary  vessels,  and  that  deaf 
can  likewise  be  caused  by  embolisms  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  as  sma' 
air  bubbles  pass  through  the  pulmonary  circulation  into  the  lei 
ventricle.  The  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins  has  long  been  mad 
use  of  as  a  method  of  producing  deatli  experimentally  in  animaL 
Kabbits  are  very  sensitive  to  air  in  the  veins,  while  in  dogs  eight  to  te 
cui)ic  centimetres  of  air  can  be  injected  into  the  central  end  of  tli( 
jugular  vein  without  a  fatal  result. 
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In  man,  the  aspiration  of  air  into  the  veins  has  hitherto  been  ob- 
served to  occur  principally  during  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  tliorax  {region  dangereuse).  Greene  has  collected  sixty-seven  cases 
with  twenty-seven  recoveries,  but  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  un- 
trustworthy. The  air  is  generally  aspirated  with  an  audible  sucking, 
gurgling  sound,  and  in  the  worst  cases  death  occurs  immediately.  If 
the  amount  of  air  taken  in  is  small,  the  patient  will  recover,  though 
König  saw  in  such  a  case  great  anxiety,  with  laboured  breathing  and 
dilated  pupils. 

Treatment  of  Air  in  the  Veina. — Our  treatment  of  this  condition 
amounts  to  very  little.  As  prophylaxis,  operations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  great  veins,  particularly  in  the  neck,  should  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care.  If  a  large  vein  is  wounded  and  air  is  sucked  in, 
the  opening  in  the  vein  should  be  immediately  stopped  with  the  finger, 
especially  during  inspiration,  and  the  wound  filled  with  an  aseptic 
fluid,  perhaps  squeezed  from  a  sponge,  as  air  only  gets  into  the  vessel 
when  the  wound  is  dry.  Sometimes  the  air  bubbles  are  forced  out  of 
the  open  vein  during  expiration,  and  on  this  account  Fischer  has  sug- 
gested that  vigorous  expiratory  movements  be  made  by  compressing 
the  thorax.  The  vein  is  then  to  be  ligated  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
prevent  any  further  entrance  of  air.  If  a  large  amount  of  air  has 
already  been  sucked  into  the  vein  and  has  reached  the  heart,  further 
^tment  is,  of  course,  useless,  for  death  in  such  cases  is  usually 
instantaneous. 

Other  Causes  of  Death  during  an  Operation. — These,  aside  from  the 
e^ses  of  actual  malpractice,  are  usually  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
Wood  lost ;  to  the  particular  kind  of  operation  and  the  length  of  time 
It  takes ;  to  the  excessive  loss  of  body  heat,  especially  in  operations  in 
Öle  peritoneal  cavity ;  and,  finally,  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
These  subjects  are  fully  discussed  in  another  chapter. 

§22.  The  Post-operative  Treatment  of  Patients. — The  student  is 
referred  to  the  specieUe  Chirurgie  for  the  after-treatment  of  individual 
operative  cases. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  patient  is  very  simple  if,  as  usually 
"^Ppens,  the  healing  process  runs  a  normal  course.  After  the  opera- 
^ön  has  been  performed  and  the  dressing  applied,  the  patient  is  put  to 
"^  and  surrounded,  when  necessary,  with  warm  bottles,  not  too  hot, 
^hich  are  usually  wrapped  in  flannel  to  prevent  them  from  burning 
"^e  skin.  The  position  of  the  patient  should  be  as  comfortable  as 
P^ible,  with  especial  reference  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  has  been 
operated  upon.  Old  people,  those  suffering  from  emphysema,  etc., 
^ould  not  have  their  head  and  thorax  placed  too  low,  as  dyspnoea  or 
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a  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  may  easily  occur.  Immediately 
after  the  operation  the  symptoms  which  are  the  result  of  the  narcosis 
become  more  or  less  prominent.     For  their  treatment,  see  page  34. 

It  is  very  important  to  take  the  temperature  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  a  reliable  thermometer,  and  also  to  keep  run  of  the  pulse. 
Recovery  usually  takes  place  without  fever,  the  latter  being  the  result 
either  of  imperfect  asepsis  during  the  operation  or  of  a  fever  existing 
before  the  operation.  Every  wound  fever  is  caused  by  the  absorption 
of  toxic  substances  from  the  wound  into  the  general  circulation.  The 
so-called  aseptic  wound  fever  (Volkmann,  Grenzmer),  which  probably 
depei\ds  upon  the  absorption  of  blood  or  fibrin  ferment,  is  but  seldom 
seen.  In  general,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  in  all  cases  where 
fever  follows  operation  there  will  be  found  a  corresponding  disturb- 
ance of  the  normal  course  in  the  healing  of  the  wound.  For  the  de- 
tails of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  fever,  see  §  62. 

The  greatest  pains,  therefore,  must  be  expended  on  a  careful  super- 
vision of  the  healing  process.  The  dressings  should  be  changed  if  it  is 
called  for  on  account  of  fever,  pain,  or  for  the  removal  of  drainage, 
stitches,  etc.,  or  if  the  dressings  become  loosened,  displaced,  or  satu- 
rated by  the  secretion  from  the  wound.  The  diet  should  be  reduced 
in  quantity,  since  the  need  of  nourishment  is  less  because  of  the  rest  in 
bed  and  the  lack  of  exercise.  Weak  individuals  should  be  given  plenty 
of  wine,  and  light,  easily  digestible,  but  strengthening  food.  For 
quieting  the  patient  or  for  allaying  pain,  morphine  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  a  subcutaneous  injection  (0*01  to  0*02  gramme). 
But  morphine  must  be  used  with  caution ;  while  some  individuals  can 
take  very  large  doses  with  impunity,  others  will  manifest  symptoms  of 
poisoning  after  very  small  doses.  Next  to  morphine,  the  best  hypnotic 
is  chloral  hydrate  (Liebreich),  two  to  three  to  five  grammes  of  which, 
given  in  a  glass  of  water,  will  usually  induce  sleep  very  quickly.  But 
patients  soon  get  used  to  the  drug,  and  it  then  becomes  more  or  less 
ineflFectual  and  may  produce  gastric  irritation.  Of  the  new  hypnotics, 
sulphonal  and  paraldehyde  are  very  good. 

§  23.  The  Most  Importaiit  Causes  of  Death  after  Operation  are  briefly 
as  follows :  Collapse ;  shock ;  anaemia ;  secondary  haemorrhage ;  poison- 
ing from  the  drugs  used  with  the  dressings,  such  as  iodoform,  carbolic 
acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  etc. ;  and  particularly  the  wound  diseases 
which  come  from  infection  with  micro-organisms — erysipelas,  pyaemia, 
and  septicaemia,  which  will  be  described  in  their  proper  places. 

We  aim  to  prevent  the  infectious  diseases  by  the  most  rigid  asepsis 
during  the  operation,  to  prevent  poisoning  by  the  cautious  use  of 
antiseptics,  and  secondary  haemorrhage  by  the  most  careful  ligation 
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of  bleeding  points  in  the  wound.  We  try  to  make  the  amount  of 
blood  lost  during  the  operation  as  small  as  possible  by  the  methods 
formerly  described  (see  §  18  and  §  19).  The  best  means  to  prevent  an 
impending  collapse  from  haemorrhage  is  the  transfusion  of  defibrinated 
blood;  or,  better  still,  of  a  0'6-per-cent.  solution  of  sodium  chloride  into 
the  circulation  or  subcutaneously. 

Recent  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  injection  of  a  0*6- 
per-cent.  solution  of  sodium  chloride  into  the  general  circulation  is,  on 
the  whole,  better  than  transfusion  of  blood.  (For  particulars,  see  §  89.) 
Patients  suffering  from  acute  anaemia  should  also  be  given  plenty  to 
drink,  and  wine  especially.  If  collapse  comes  on,  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  camphor  (1  to  5  of  olive  oil)  and  ether  should  be  given  with  the 
hypodermic  syringe.  In  severe  cases  this  hypodermic  administration 
of  camphor  and  ether  may  be  repeated  several  times  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes. 

lenrosei  following  Operation. — Sometimes  after  operations  neuroses 
of  the  most  varied  sort  will  occur,  especially  hysterical  phenomena, 
melancholia,  nervous  delirium,  etc.  They  are  most  common  in  nervous 
neurasthenic  subjects,  and  are  manifested  in  their  most  pronounced 
form  when  the  anaesthesia  has  been  deep  and  prolonged. 

The  Inflnence  of  Conttitntional  Anomaliei  on  the  Healing  of  the 
Wöuni— Emphasis  has  justly  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  wound 
^ill  run  the  normal  course  in  healing  if  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed with  the  most  rigid  observance  of  asepsis. 

But  there  are  chronic  diseases,  constitutional  derangements  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues,  which  occasionally  influence  the  course  of 
Ming  in  the  wound  (Verneuil,  Paget).  To  this  class  belong  espe- 
cially chronic  endarteritis,  gout,  alcoholism,  syphilis,  Bright's  disease, 
^betes,  scurvy,  malaria,  leucaemia,  pernicious  anaemia,  the  morphine 
^bit,  etc. 

Individuals  suflfering  from  chronic  heart  or  kidney  disease  gener- 
*"y  have  little  power  of  resistance,  and  not  infrequently  collapse  after 
*  flight  and  insignificant  operation.  As  Lloyd  has  remarked,  disease 
^^  the  kidney  can  be  so  intensified  by  ether  or  chloroform  narcosis 
^"Ät  threatening  symptoms  of  a  collapselike  nature  may  make  their 
appearance.  These  chronic  diseases  will  sometimes  cause  a  great 
'^tardation  in  the  healing  of  the  wound  made  during  the  operation. 
*^  is  well  known  how  badly  wounds  heal  in  persons  afflicted  with 
^'irvy,  lucaemia,  pernicious  anaemia,  and  diabetes.  Operations  should 
"^  carried  out  with  every  antiseptic  precaution  in  the  case  of  pregnant 
^omen ;  while  in  children  less  than  a  year  old,  as  well  as  in  the  very 
•pd,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  blood. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   DIFFERENT   WATS   OF 

1.  Division  of  soft  parts  (in  which  bleeding  occurs). — The  different  forms  of  knives. — 
The  traf  to  hold  the  knife. — Instruments  to  assist  in  the  cutting  (thumb  forceps, 
hooks,  clamps). — Division  of  the  soft  parts  bj  scissors. — Perforation  of  soft  parts 
by  puncture  (trocar,  hollow  needle,  hypodermic,  aspirator).  2.  The  so-callpd 
bloodless  division  of  the  soft  parts  with  the  assistance  of  the  ligature ;  by  tearing 
the  parts ;  bj  compression ;  by  the  hot  iron,  Paquelin's  therrao-cautery,  or  the  gal- 
Tano-cautery. — The  destruction  or  division  of  the  tissues  by  the  use  of  chemicals 
(caustics).  8.  The  division  of  bones  by  the  chisel,  saw,  bune  forceps,  drill,  osttO' 
clast,  etc. 

§  24.  The  Division  of  the  Soft  Put«  (aooompanied  by  Lon  of  Blood). — 

TJie  soft  parte  can  be  divided  in  such  a  way  that  bleeding  may  or  may 
not  occur.  The  knife  is  the  moat  frequently  used  instrument  for  divid- 
ing the  tissues.    The  most  useful  forms  are  illustrated  in  Fig,  35, 

1.  The  scalpel  with  the  blade  immovable  on  the  handle  (Fig.  35,a-/). 


2.  Bistonry  for  the  pocket  case.     The  blade  can  be  shut  into  the 
handle  (Fig.  3.^,  g). 

3.  lancet  (Fig.  35,  h).    This  form  of  the  knife  is  old-fashioned,  and 
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Fio.  86. 
Cooper's 
curved 
knife. 


iß  but  little  used  at  present,  except  the  so-called  vaccination  lancet  (Fig. 
35,  {).  Its  point  has  a  shallow  groove  for  carrying  lymph  or  vaccine 
virus. 

As  shown  in  the  illustrations,  the  blades  of  the  scalpel  and 
bistoury  have  diflFerent  shapes,  some  being  decidedly  or  slight- 
ly convex,  or  straight  or  curved  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  points  of  the  blades  are  also  diflFerent,  the  so-called  probe- 
pointed  knife  (Fig.  35,/*)  being  blunt  at  the  end.  A.  Coop- 
er's probe-pointed  knife  (Fig.  36),  with  a  decided  curve  to  the 
blade,  is  very  useful.  Many  knives  are  double-edged  or  lance- 
shaped  (Fig.  35,  e).  We  use  the  probe-pointed  knife  in  those 
cases  in  which  we  wish  to  avoid  injury  to  the  adjoining  tissues 
by  the  point  of  the  knife.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the 
blade  varies  with  the  kind  of  operation  in  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  used,  the  strongest,  longest,  and  broadest  knives 
being  for  amputations,  disarticulations,  and  joint  resections.  For  par- 
ticular operations  there  are  especially  designed  knives.  The  handle  of 
the  knife  is  of  wood,  horn,  ivory,  steel, 
glass,  etc.,  and  the  end  is  usually  made 
lite  a  chisel,  to  facilitate  tearing  through 
the  tissues  when  necessary.  A  nickel- 
plited  metal  handle  is  best  adapted  for  the 
necessary  sterilisation  of  the  knife  by  boil- 
"^  in  a  one-per-cent.  soda  solution. 

The  usual  ways  of  holding  the  knife 
^  illustrated  in  Figs.  37  and  39,  but  I  do 
Dot  lav  down  strict  rules  when  to  use  this 
or  that  method.  No  regular  rules  are 
needed  by  any  one  having  a  natural  apti- 
^de  at  operating,  or  by  any  one  who  is 
^ßiiliar  with  dissection.  Large  knives, 
^Ife  those  used  for  resection,  are  held  as 
pictured  in  Fig.  39.  The  amputation  knife 
*  grasped  in  the  closed  fist,  as  in  Fig.  41. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lancet  is  held  as  in- 
<licated  in  Fig.  42. 

The  skin  is  usually  divided  as  follows : 
After  making  the  skin  tense  by  the  thumb, 
^^^i^  and  middle  fingers,  the  incision  is 
"^  by  the  scalpel,  held  in  the  right 
M,  as  shown  in  Figs.  37,  38,  or  39,  and  Fio.  40.- Method  ot  lioiding  tiio 

^L-   ,  I   ,       ,       _  ®  '  ,  '  knife  when  the  tissues  are  di- 

^^  oiade  IB  drawn  between  the  above-        vided  from  within  outwards. 

6 


Fig.  37.— Penholder  method  of  using 
the  knife. 


Fio.  88.— Fiddle-stick  method  of 
holding  the  knife. 


Fio.  89 


). — Method  of  holding  a  large 
knife  (resection  knife). 
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■lO.  «.— Mflthod  of 
holding  a  lance 
unputation  knif«. 


—Method  of  bolding  the  lancet. 


named  fingers.  Or  a  fold  of  akin  ie  lifted  up  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  intended  incision,  which  is  then  carried  down  throngh 
the  fold.  If  it  ie  desired  to  make  a  long  incision  at 
one  stroke,  the  knife  should  be  drawn  rapidly  along 
without  applying  much  pressure. 

We  frequently  cut  from  within  outwards,  as  in  tlie 
division  of  a  fistulous  tract,  when  the  knife  is  held 
as  in  Fig.  40.     For  this  purpose  grooved  probes 
or  directors  are 
commonly  need 
(Fig.    43).      In 
many        opera- 
tions,    as      we 
shall    see,    this 
director   is    in- 
dispensable, aud 
it  IB   especially 
valuable  for  the  beginner.     In  such  cases  the  director  is  pushed  under 
the  particular  layer  of  tissue,  or  into  the  fistulous  opening,  and  the  point 
of  the  knife,  cutting  edge  upwards,  is  pushed  along  in  the  groove,  thus 
dividing  the  tissues.     The  cutting 
can  be  done  from  in  front  back- 
wards, or  vice  versa,  according  to 
the  case  in  hand.     In  conclusion, 
mention  should  be  made  here  of 
tlie  ear,  myrtle-leaf,  and  rounded 
end    probes    (Fig.   44,   a,  b,  c). 
These  probes  are  usually  used  for 
diagnostic  purposes,  such  as  ex- 
ploring  fistulous    tracts    in   soft 
parts  and  bones,  in  the  search  for 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  sequestra, 
etc.    -Probes  made  of  silver,  so- 
that   they  can  be   bent,  are  the- 
best.      Before   use,   every   probe 
should  be  disinfected  as  carefully 
as  possible.    There  will  be  oppor- 
Grooved  Probe«.  Tenotome,    tunity  enougli  for  Warning  agftinst 

too  much  probing  of  tissues,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  general  caution  on  this  subject  now.  In 
searching  for  foreign  bodies  the  magnetic  needle  has  been  frequently 
used  with  success  (Kocher,  Kälin,  Lauenstein,  Graser,  and  otliers). 
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Mention  should  be  made  of  the  subcutaneous  incisions  which  are 
*  employed  for  such  cases  as  the  division  of  contracted  tendons,  club-f oot. 


wf  ' 


v: 


.1 
I 


a  b 

Fio.  46.— Toothed  forceps. 


Fio.  47. — Drea»mg  forceps  (a) ;  Luer's  forceps  with 
a  clasp  on  tne  handles  (b). 


etc.  The  so-called  "  tenotomy  knife  "  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  it  is  a 
small,  sharp-pointed  knife  with  a  curved  blade  and  a  stout  handle 
(Fig.  45).  With  this  knife  the 
skin  is  punctured,  and  the  ten- 
don is  divided  beneath  the  skin 
without  cutting  through  the  lat- 
ter. 

For  holding  and  retracting 
the  tissues  after  division  of  the 
integument  we  use  particular  in- 
struments, especially  the  surgi- 
cal thumb  forceps,  clamps,  and 
hooks.  Surgical  thumb  forceps 
differ  from  the  anatomical  kind 
in  having  two  to  four  small 
teeth  at  the  end  of  the  blade,  to 
enable  them  to  get  a  better  hold 
on  the  tissues.  Hooked  thumb 
forceps  (Fig.  46),  fitted  with 
rather  lone:,  curved  hooks,  are 

,,      ^     f'  .  Fio.  48.— Muzeux'8  toothed  forceps :  a  without, 

excellent    for    Certam    purposes,  6  with  a  clasp  on  the  handles. 
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such  as  seizing  email  cutaueoue  tumours.  The  larger  hooked  thumb 
forceps  of  this  kind  can  be  closed  and  locked  by  a  spring  (Fig.  46,  h). 
There  are  numeroue  otlier  kiuds  of  forceps  for  grasping  the  tissues, 
sharp  aud  blunt,  and  of  various  shapes  for  the  particular  kind  of  opera- 
tion in  which  they  are  intended  to  be  used.  Amongst  the  blunt- 
bladed  variety  are  the  sequestrum  forceps  (Fig,  47,  a),  straight  and  bent, 
and  Luer's  forceps,  which  have  on  the  handles  a  self-locking  ratchet  to 
hold  them  closed.  Another  kind  is  the  well-known  forceps  of  Muzeus, 
which  are  straight  or  bent,  and  are  provided  with  hooks  (Fig.  48, 
a,  S).  These  hooked  forceps  have  from  two  to  eight  or  more  curved, 
sharp  hooks  on  the  end  of  the  blades. 

For  making  counter  openings  quickly  and  without  loss  of  blood. 
Wölfler  uses  a  cutting  sequestrum  forceps,  which  is  made  with  one 
blade  prolonged  into  a  lance-shaped  point,  so  that  it  can  either  be  pro- 
truded beyond  the  other  blade  of  the  forceps  (unsheathed  perforating 
forceps),  or  by  withdrawing  the  sharpened  blade  the  latter  is  easily 
covered  (producing  the  sheathed  perforating  forceps).  The  sheathed 
forceps  are  suited  for  those  cases  in  which,  to  make  a  counter  opening, 
a  considerable  mass  of  soft  parts  must  be  traversed,  as  in  compound 
fracture,  extensive  phlegmonous 
•^^     —.       ill  _  processes,   for    making    counter 

openings  at   the  bottom  of  the 
true  pelvis,  etc. 

After  makingthe  skin  incision 

the  margins  of   the  wound  an 

held   apart    by  blunt   or   eharf 

hooks,  to  enable  the  operator  U 

obtain  a  better  view  of  the  deep 

er-lying  parts  or  to  divide  them 

Retractors   (Fig.  49)  are   eithe; 

simple,  blunt  hooks,  like  an  aneu 

rism  needle  used  in  tying  a  vesse 

(Fig.  i9,  a),  or  an  ordinary  ehar 

Fio.  4fl.— Reiracmr«.  hook   (Fig.  49,  b)   With    one   o 

more  tines  (Fig.  49,  c),  or  a  blnn 

hook  bent  at  a  right  angle  (Fig.  49,  d,  e).     The  single  or  double  tine* 

sharp  hooks  are  also  frequently  used  instead  of  the  thumb  forceps. 

The  scissors  commonly  used  are  straight  or  curved  (so-called  Cooper's 
scissors),  or  they  have  a  kneeiike  bend.  The  various  kinds  of  sciason 
designed  for  particular  operations  are  described  in  the  book  on  special 
surgery.  The  scissors  are  held  for  operatitig  in  the  way  we  hav( 
learned  to  handle  them  in  anatomical  practice.     I  frequently  give  th( 
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•eference  to  scissors,  especially  in  the  removal  of  tumours,  as  they 

■*  wcilitate  rapidity  in  operating.    Afterwards  they  come  into  requisition 

■^  >r  cutting  ligatures,  sutures,  in  the  removal  of  stitches,  etc. 

'-'    Puncture  of  the  soft  parts  can  be  done  with  a  pointed  knife,  or 

a    trocar  or  hollow  needle,  for  the  evacuation  of  fluid — e.  g.,  from  the 

•  »lenral  or  peritoneal  cavities,  or  from  the  scrotum;  or  for  diagnostic 

•rarposes,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  a  cavity,  or  the 

riatnre  of  a  tumour;  or,  finally,  to  introduce  fluid  medication  into  the 

-issues  or  general  system. 

A  trocar  (Fig.  50)  consists  of  two  parts,  a  stylet  or  trocar  with  a  handle, 
and  a  tube  or  cannula  enclosing  the  stylet.    The  cannula  is  provided  with  a 
:  metal  shield  at  its  posterior  extremity.    Trocars  are  straight  or  curved, 

the  latter,  for  instance,  being  used  for  puncture  of  the  bladder  above 
the  symphysis  pubis  in  case  of  retention  of  urine.  The  calibre  of  the 
trocar  varies  with  the  uses  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  put,  the  smaller 
sizes  having  the  advantage  that  they  cause  only  a  small  puncture,  and 
the  disadvantage  that  they  take  a  long  time  to  evacuate  the  fluid ;  and 
if  the  cavity  contains  a  thick  fluid,  perhaps  mixed  with  flakes  of 

fibrin,  the  liquid  may  finally  cease 
flowing  from  obstruction  in  the  can- 
nula. The  method  of  holding  the 
trocar  for  making  a  puncture  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  50.  After  it  has 
been    introduced    far   enough,  the 

Fi^öo.-Trocar.    Method  oTholding  the  tro^r   shield  of  the  cannula  is  grasped  by 
in  making  a  puncture.  the  left  hand,  the  Stylet  or  trocar  is 

withdrawn,  and  the  fluid  then  es- 
capes through  the  cannula,  which  is  left  in  place.  "  The  trocar  and  cannula, 
as  the  instrument  is  commonly  called,  must  be  used  with  every  antiseptic 
precaution;  care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  puncture  is  not  made  above  the 
level  of  the  fluid,  and  that  air  does  not  enter  the  cavity  into  which  the  in- 
strument is  introduced.  Before  using,  the  trocar  and  cannula  must  always 
be  boiled  for  five  to  ten  minutes  in  a  one-per-cent.  soda  solution. 

In  former  times,  before  these  precautions  were  taken,  and  when  neither 
the  skin  area  in  question  nor  the  instrument  were  disinfected,  this  trifling 
operation  was  sometimes  accompanied  by  infection  of  the  albuminous  con- 
tents of  the  cavity,  with  ensuing  septic  inflammation.  To  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  air,  for  instance,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  Fergusson,  Fraentzel, 
aod  others  have  fitted  the  trocar  with  a  certain  contrivance  which  will  be 
described  in  the  text-book  on  special  surgery  (Puncture  of  the  Pleura). 

For  diagnostic  purposes,  the  exploratory  puncture  is  made  with  a 
very  fine  trocar,  or,  better  still,  with  a  hypodermic  needle  (Fig.  53)  hav- 
ing a  tight-fitting  piston  and  joints.  After  inserting  the  hollow  needle 
of  the  syringe,  the  graduated  piston-rod  is  slowly  withdrawn,  thus  caus- 
ing the  fluid  contents  of  a  cavity  to  flow  into  the  barrel  of  the  syringe. 
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For  aspiration  of  the  contenta  of  a  cavity,  Dienlafoy,  Potain,  and 
others  hare  made  a  suitable  apparatus  and  have  introduced  it  into 
general  use.  Syringes  have  also  been  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Weiss'a 
stomach  pump  for  syphoning  ofi  or  pumping  out  fluid  from  some  part 
of  the  body. 

Dienlofoy'a  Aspirator  (Pig.  61)  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  a  capacity  ol 
forty-flve  to  Üfty  grammes,  fitted  with  a  graduated  piaton-rod  which  is  notched 
at  A,  and,  after  being  withdrawn,  can  be  held  fast  at  B.  At  C  and  D  are  two 
Btop-ocx:ks,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed,  and  the 
hollow  needle  is  connected 
with  the  syringe  by  a  rub- 
ber tube.  Before  pnactur 
ing  with  the  needle  it  if 
best  to  withdraw  the  pis' 
ton  and  form  a  vacuum 
in  the  barr«!  of  thesyringe 
so  that  during  tbe  opera- 
tion there  can  be  no  di» 
turbing  of  the  needle  witl 
tearing  of  the  tissues. 
Both  stop-cocka  C  and  L 
,  are  closed;  tbe  piston  h 
withdrawn  and  retainec 
at  B  by  turning  it  slight 
— Pouün'n  BHpiralor.  ly  from  left  to  rigbt.  Th« 
cavity  of  the  cylinder  ii 
now  relatively  a  vacuum.  The  upper  end  of  the  rubber  tube  ia  then  fittec 
on  tbe  stop-cock  at  tbe  end  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  hollow  needle  at 
tacbed  to  the  other  end  of  tbe  tuhe  is  plunged  into  the  cavity  in  the  bod] 
wbicb  it  is  desired  to  empty.  The  stop-cock  C  is  opened  and  the  Itquic 
flows  into  tbe  cylinder.  To  empty  the  cylinder  of  the  liquid,  the  cock  (7  ii 
closed  aod  D  is  opened,  and  by  pushing'  down  the  piston  the  liquid  flows  ou' 
of  D.  If  necessery,  this  can  be  repeated  one  or  more  times.  Äspiratioi 
can  also  be  practised  by  thrusting  the  needle  into  tbe  tissues  first  and  then 
after  closing  the  cock  A  oi>ening  C,  and  by  withdrawing  the  piston,  the  fluic 
ia  allowed  to  flow  into  the  syringe.  If  the  instrument  is  in  good  conditioi 
and  is  managed  correctly,  it  is  impossible  for  air  to  enter  the  cavity  as  t 
result  of  the  puncture. 

Fotaia's  Aspirator  (Fig.  52)  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  flask  F,  which  ii 
closed  by  a  rubber  stopper,  and  Las  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  grammes 
Tbe  rubber  stopper  is  pierced  by  a  metal  tube  divided  into  two  compart 
menta,  one  communicating  with  A,  the  other  with  B.  One  rubber  tube  i 
goes  to  the  pump  O :  tbe  other,  which  is  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  C  to  enabli 
the  liquid  to  be  seen  as  il  passes,  is  fastened  to_the  lateral  portion  of  thi 
cannula  of  a  trocar.  The  cannula  is  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  D.  This  appara 
tuB  is  used  in  the  following  way:  The  cock  B  is  closed,  A  is  opened,  and  i 


,■.1.— DicuUfov'a  flspiratol 
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Ticuun  is  made  in  the  flask  by  means  of  the  pump  Q  \  then  A  iB  closed,  and 
ihe  puncture  is  made  with  the  trocar.  The  stylet  H  is  then  pulled  out,  and 
the  cannula  is  closed  bj  the  cock  Z),  while  B  is  opened,  thus  allowing  the 
liquid  to  flow  out  through  the  cannula,  glass,  and  rubber  tubes  iato  the  glass 
leGMl.  Ihiring  the  aspiration  the  suction  can  be  increa;sed  by  opening  the 
cock  A  and  working  the  pump  Q. 

The  new  aspirator  invented  by  Debove,  in  which  all  stopKtocks  are  done 
an;  with,  is  a  most  excellent  instrument-  By  a  quarter  turn  of  the  handle 
the  lateral  openiugsof  the  cannula  and  trocar  can  be  made  to  correspond,  and 
Ihuiallow  the  fluid  to  escape.  The  apparatus  can  be  easily  cleaned  (Ulustr. 
Moaabech.  der  Arat.  Polytech..  June,  1889  ;  this  also  contains  a  description 
of  the  automatic  aspirator  of  Ruault).  • 

Finally,  we  ofteD  puDcture  the  tissnes  with  a  hypodermic  needle  or 
t  ämilar  instrument  to  iiitrodnce  morphine,  cocaine,  ether,  camphor, 
mercury,  etc.,  into  the  neighbouring  tissues  or  the  general 
Bptem.  The  hypodermic  syringe  usually  contains  one 
gramme,  and  the  piston-rod  is  suitably  marked  oS  to  permit 
m  accurate  measurement  of  the  amount  of  medicament 
administered.  After  filling  the  barrel  of  the  syringe  with 
tbe  fluid  to  be  used,  the  hollow  needle,  having  been  care- 
fnllj  disinfected,  is  put  in  place,  and  the  air  is  driven  out  of 
tliesjringe  by  holding  the  point  upwards  and  gently  push- 
^  on  the  piston.  To  make  the  injection,  a  fold  of  skin  is 
pinched  np,  the  needle  is  plunged  into  the  subcutaneous  i\ä- 
^ue,  the  syrioge  is  emptied,  the  fold  of  skin  is  released,  the 
w«ile  is  withdrawn,  the  tip  of  the  left  index  finger  is  placed  "*|,P^'™'* 
"pon  the  point  of  puncture,  and  the  injected  fluid  is  evenly 
distnbnted  by  gently  rubbing  the  area  with  the  index  and  middle 
fingers. 

For  making  parenchymatous  injections  {that  is,  injections  of  medi- 
**'5d  fluids  into  organs — e.  g.,  muscles,  glands,  joints,  etc.)  it  is  custom- 
"7  to  intruduce  the  fluid  at  more  than  one  point,  particularly  if  large 
'■nonnts  of  a  medicament  are  to  be  iadministered, 

Ik«  Cm  of  a  HTpodarmio  Veedle.— To  keep  a  hypodermic  needle  in  a 
""^"«abte  state,  it  should  be  washed  out  with  water  after  use,  and  the  traces 
"nuidshouid  be  blown  out  of  the  needle — or,  better,  dried  out  by  heating  the 
needle  in  a  spirit  lamp.  This  prevents  the  needle  from  rusting,  keeps  it  from 
""doming  stopped  op,  and  makee  it  unnecessary  to  introduce  a  silver  wire  for 
j^ndenng  the  needle  pervious.  To  prevent  the  piston  from  drying  and  to 
"*P  '•  tight,  it  is  -worth  while  to  introduce  a  iro'p  of  oil  occasionally  be- 
'"»n  the  leather  washers. 

The  small  panctured  wound  made  by  the  trocar  or  hollow  needle 
•*"  be  covered  with  iodoform-collodion  (one  part  iodoform,  ten  parts 
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collodion),  or  with  a  biemuth  and  bicbloride-of-mercDry  Bolution  ;  only 
exceptionally  would  an  antiseptic  dressing  be  necessary. 

Cbronically  inflamed  tissnes,  and  more  particularly  those  which  have 
□ndergone  caseous  degeneration,  are  removed  by  scooping  and  scrap- 
ing them  out  with  sharp  spoons  (Fig.  54).     The 
operation  is  called  "  scraping  out "  (sinuses,  fistnlffi, 
etc.).     Sharp  spoons  are  straight  or  slightly  bent, 
and  of  different  sizes.     The  open  raspatory  (Fig. 
54,  a),  unlike  the  sharp  spoon,  has  two  sharp  edges. 
§  25.  Bloodle«  DiTitton  of  the  Tinnef,  wit^nit 
Outtiii^,  by  Tearing,   T«iitiiie&  eto. — Under  this 
heading  cornea,  in  the  first  place,  the  division  of 
Ä  tlie  tisanes,  especially  the  loose  connective  tissue, 

T  by  means  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  handle  of 

I  n     ^^^  scalpel  or  the  director,  thumb  forceps,  clamps, 

II  WM  etc. ;  then  the  tearing  out,  or  twisting  .  off,  or 
a  ^1  squeezing  off  of  small  tumours — for  instance,  from 
H  ^M  the  larynx  or  the  nose — by  the  use  of  special  for- 
H  ^M  ceps.  In  all  such  cases  the  bleeding  is  so  slight 
^1  ^H  that  the  operation  can  in  fact  be  called  more  or 
^M  ^H  less  bloodless.  All  large  wounds  produced  by  blunt 
^M  ^B  instruments  bleed  but  little,  because  the  vessels  are 
^m      ^H    twisted  and  squeezed  together  in  the  process. 

'     ^_c.  The  DivisioD  of  the  Tissnee  by  the  lögature,  or 

(Voikmunn).  Strangulation,  is  an  antiquated  method  of  operating  ; 

it  is  too  slow,  it  is  painful,  and  not  infrequently  giree 
origin  to  inflammatory  and  even  dangerous  suppurative  processes.  In  for- 
mer times  the  ligature  was  frequently  used,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  proposed  to  amputate  the  thigh  in  this  way.  The  technique  of 
its  use  is  briefly  as  follows  :  The  particular  part  in  question — for  example,  a 
pedunculated  tumour,  a  hsemorrhoidal  protruaion,  et«. — is  tightly  encircled 
about  its  base  by  a  strong  silk  ligature  or  elastic  band,  less  frequently  by  a 
strand  of  silver  wire,  and  thus  gradually  death  of  the  part  takes  place.  The 
elastic  ligature  is  best  secured  by  passing  its  ends,  kept  at  a  proper  tension, 
through  a  lead  riug,  the  sides  of  which  are  then  pinched  together  by  a  pair 
of  nippers.  The  silver-wire  ligature  is  applied,  and  then  retained  by  twisting 
the  ends  around  each  other. 

To  prevent  a  ligature  tied  about  the  base  of  a  tumour  from  slipping,  the 
hose  is  transfixed  in  suitable  cases  by  one  or  two  long  needles  and  the  ligature 
is  placed  beneath  them  :  or  the  broad  base  of  a  tumour  is  tied  off  in  two  or 
more  portions  by  transfixing  the  base  with  a  needle  bearing  a  double  ligature, 
which  is  cut  apart  and  tied  around  each  half  of  the  base.  In  parts  of  the 
body  like  the  pharyngeal  cavity  or  the  intravaginal  portion  of  the  uterus, 
where  the  application  of  a  ligature  is  diiflcult,  special  ligature  carriers  used 
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to  be  employed  for  applying  and  tying  the  ligature  (Xoderik^s,  Desault's  liga- 
ture carrier,  etc.).  These  were  used  for  cases  like  tumours  with  a  large,  strong 
pedicle,  in  which  the  ligature,  without  being  removed,  had  to  be  gradually 
tightened  to  finally  attain  the  desired  object.  Koderik's  instrument  is  fitted 
with  an  ivory  knob  perforated  for  carrying  the  ligature,  the  ends  of  which 
are  made  fast  to  a  winch.  By  turning  the  winch  the  ligature  is  shortened 
and  tightened.  Gräfe's  ligature  carrier  is  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  wire 
ecraaeur  of  Maisonneuve  (Fig.  56),  except  that  a  silk  thread  is  used  instead 
of  a  wire.  As  I  have  said,  the  ligature  is  properly  considered  out  of  date  at 
present,  and  it  is  only  rarely  to  be 
med  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
individuals  who  are  hypersensitive 
About  the  use  of  a  knife,  or  for  the  so- 
called  ''  bleeders ''  (see  pages  57-60). 

Icraiement. — Jäcrasement  linSairey 
as  it  is  called  by  dliassaignac,  who  de- 
vised and  introduced  it,  is  also  a  form 
of  diyision  of  tissues  by  ligature.  The 
tissues  are  divided,  or  rather  com- 
pv'^ssed,  and  thus  necrosis  takes  place 
io  the  line  of  pressure  (Fig.  55).  The 
^^  of  Cbassaignac's  ecraseur  is  like 
a  chain-saw  without  teeth,  and  is  made 
to  encompass  the  portion  of  tissue  to 
^  removed,  or  is  passed  through  a  fis- 
tulous tract  by  a  probe,  or  is  carried 
^ugh  the  parenchyma  of  an  organ 
V  a  needle,  and  so  around  part  of  the 
^n,  as  in  grasping  a  portion  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  two  latter  instances 
ttiechain  of  the  Ecraseur  is  first  applied 
&nd  then  laid  in  the  shank  of  the  in- 
*^inent.  By  means  of  the  thumb- 
screw at  the  handle  end  of  the  instru- 
°^t  the  chain  ligature  can  be  short 
fned-that  is,  the  portion  of  the  tissue 
^  the  grasp  of  the  chain  is  gradually 

pfitfk«^     1. 1_  •      o*     •      Fio.  65.— Chain  6cra»eur   rio.  56.— Wire  6cra- 

jwinrough  by  pressure  necrosis,  öimi-     (Chafwaignac-Mathieu).    seur  (MaiBonneuvc). 

^'  instruments  have  been  brought 

forward  by  Luer  and  Charri^re.  In  Luer's  Ecraseur  the  chain  ligature  is 
•^rtened  by  attaching  it  to  a  toothed  screw  which,  by  being  turned  on  a 
'^»nale  screw,  draws  on  the  ligature.  Charri^re's  instrument  is  very  similar 
to  Luefs,  except  that  the  chain  is  exposed  and  not  covered  by  a  sheath.  The 
^^  ecraseur  of  Maisonneuve  is  fitted  with  a  wire  instead  of  a  chain  ;  by^ 
*|iniing  the  thumb-screw  at  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  the  loop  of  the  wire 
*Wure  is  made  smaller.  Ohassaignac  and  Maisonneuve  have  tried  in  vain 
to  introduce  ecrasement  more  widely  into  operative  surgery,  urging  as  ad- 
^Dtages  of  their  method  the  absence  of  haemorrhage,  and  particularly  the 
diminished  chances  of  the  absorption  of  septic  matter,  as  the  lymphatics  and 
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oonnective-tissue  spaces  are  more  or  less  closed  by  pressure.  But  these  state- 
ments are  exaggerated,  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
ecraseur.  as  it  cuts  its  way  through,  will  not  cause  haemorrhage,  especially 
from  medium-sized  arteries.  Consequently  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
ecrasement  should  be  superseded  by  the  aseptic  cutting  operation,  and  that 
it  should  have  passed  almost  entirely  out  of  use.  If  we  desire  to  divide  the 
tissues  with  as  little  loss  of  blood  as  possible,  we  now  use  the  actual  cautery, 
or,  better  still,  an  instrument  made  of  platinum  and  heated  by  the  galvanic 
current  (galvano-cautery)  or  benzene  vapour  (thermo-cautery  of  Paquelin). 

The  Cautery — The  Paquelin  Thermo-oantery. — The  division  of  the 
tissues  by  the  cautery  (red-hot  iron)  is  a  very  ancient  method,  and  in 
the  middle  ages  was  used  especially  by  the  Arabian  physicians.  The 
ordinary  cautery  is  made  of  different-shaped  iron  or  brass  rods  with  a 
wooden  handle,  and  was  formerly  heated  red-hot  among  glowing 
coals ;  but  now  it  is  usually  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  Bansen  burner  or 
a  spirit  lamp. 

The  old-fashioned  cautery  is  at  present  entirely  supplanted  by 
Paquelin's  thermo-cautery  (Fig.  57).     Every  physician  should  possess 


Fio.  57. — Paquelin's  thermo-cautery. 

one  of  these  instruments.  The  apparatus  works  on  the  principle  that 
platinum,  after  being  sufficiently  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp, 
will  be  made  red-hot  by  the  ignition,  in  the  already  hot  platinum,  of  a 
mixture  of  air  and  vapour  of  petroleum  ether  (hydrocarbon  com- 
pounds). In  this  process  tlie  petroleum  ether  is  decomposed  into 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  thus  giving  rise  to  so  much  heat  that  the 
platinum  becomes  red-hot.  Paquelin's  apparatus  (Fig.  57)  consists  of 
a  glass  bottle  half  filled  with  petroleum  ether  (T'^).  I  use  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  benzine  and  one  part  of  petroleum.     The  impure  benzine 
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iE  better  than  tbat  whicb  is  chemically  pure.  By  equeeziug  the  robber 
Ug  B.  the  vapour  of  petroleum  etber  is  driven  out  of  the  bottle 
throngh  the  rubber  tube  and  through  the  hollow  interior  of  the 
iDstrument  into  the  hollow  space  inside  the  platinum  tip.  The  thermo- 
aclery  is  managed  very  simply :  The  point  of  the  instrument  is 
heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  or  long 
noagh  to  reach  a  red  heat,  and  then,  by  squeezing  the  rubber  bag, 
Üie  beozine-petrolenm  vapour  is  driven  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  plati- 
num of  the  instrument,  where  it  becomes  ignited.  In  this  way  a  very 
«cellent  cautery  is  prepared,  capable  of  very  powerful  action.  The 
moat  ngefal  tips  are  those  with  bulbous  and  knife-shaped  extremities, 
like  the  so-called  fistula  cautery-tip  illustrated  in  Fig.  57.  Platinum 
sQHore  the  blades  of  which  can  be  made  red-hot  are  not  useful,  and 
cao  always  be  dispensed  with.  The  Faquelin  thermoK»nt«ry  is  in 
nuny  respects  better  than  the  galvano-cautery,  which  will  next  be 
deäcribed ;  but  the  latter  has  the  great  advantage 
■hit  it  can  be  introduced  cold — for  example,  into 
the  Daeal,  oml.  or  pharyngeal  cavities — and  at  any 
moment,  by  closing  or  opening  the  circuit,  it  can  be 
brought  to  a  red  heat  The  advantage  of  the  Paque- 
!in  lies  in  it«  simplicity  and  cheapness.  Paquelin 
o*s  recently  perfected  his  cautery  so  that  it  can  be 
put  lo  various  uses,  and  can  be  employed  in  min- 
»«logY,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  etc 

Qilnno  -  cantery.  —  The  galvano-cautery  was 
'*"if;ht  into  general  use  by  Middledorpf,  and  the 
"wlleot  instrumenta  that  have  been  invented  are 
"f  great  service,  though  somewhat  complicated. 
Tte  most  important  of  this  type  of  instrument  is 
(^e  galvano-cautery  made  of  a  platinum  wire  sling 
'fif:-58).  which  is  tightened  by  turning  the  ivory 
uiomb-Bcrew  C.  At  jl  jl  the  instrument  is  con- 
"wted  with  a  battery  by  two  conducting  wires,  and 
'TcloBing  the  circuit  the  wire  is  brought  to  a  red 
iieat.  By  pushing  the  key  B  forwards  or  back- 
*aniä,the  current  is  made  and  broken.  Instead  of 
"f  expensive,  frail,  and  so  easily  broken  platinum 
"f^T  Voltoiini  has  recommended  the  cheaper  steel  fio.  i 
"fe  (piano  wire)  for  use  in  the  galvano  cautery,  "^™''""  '"""""" 
»od  Ihii  answers  every  purpose  perfectly, 

j^or  managing  tlie  galvano-cautery  loop  with  one  hand,  a  special 
uudle  has  been  devised ;  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  Bnins,  which  has 
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been  recently  improved  by  Bökcr  (Fig.  5d).     Tliere  are  three  rings  on 
tliiB  iiandte,  for  the  thumb,  iodez,  and  middle  fingere  reepectively,  the 


fourth  finger  being  held  in  the  key  which  breaks  and  closee  the  cir— 
cnit.  The  ring  for  the  index  anger  is  fastened  to  the  movable  croBB- 
piece  to  which  the  wire  mak- 
ing the  loop  is  attached.  By 
flexing  the  index  finger,  tli9 
corresponding  ring,  and  with 
it  the  croBs-bar  and  attached 
wire  loop,  are  drawn  towards 
the  thumb,  thus  narrowing  the 
loop.  X  X  represent  the  two 
jTio  HI— I'or-  wires  connecting  the  instro- 
meiit  with  the  battery. 
The  other  kinds  of  galvano-cauteries 
are  variously  shaped ;  besides  the  point«d 
and  straiglit  platinnm  points,  or  those 
which  are  more  or  lees  curved,  there  are 
the  spatula-shaped,  knobbed,  conical,  or 
spiral-slmped  cauteries.  By  pressing  the 
button  B  on  the  handle  (Fig.  60)  the  cir- 
cuit is  closed.  At  A  A  are  attached  the 
wires  connected  with  the  galvanic  battery. 
The  so-called  porcelain  cautery  (Fig.  60 
consiets  of  a  conical-shaped  piece  of  porce- 
lain with  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire.  As 
to  the  battery  for  working  the  galvano- 
rynx*  CHutery,  I  use  exclusively  the  zinc-carbon 
chromic  acid  battery  of  Voltolini  (Fig.  62). 
pecial  surgery  the  particular  cases  for  which  the 


We  shall  learn  in  the 
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gRlviin(M!&iitery  is  suitable.  It  should  only  be  uieiitioiied  iu  paseJDg 
thu  even  major  operations — amputations,  for  example — have  been  per- 
formed by  the  galvano-cautery  loop  under  exceptional  conditions ;  for 
iDitaDce,  to  prevent  loss  of  blood  when  a  very  high  grade  of  anEemia 
iiilreadj  present.  Before  the  days  of  antisepsis,  Hagedorn,  by  means 
of  hie  ecrasear  loop,  amputated  a  leg  and  a  thigh  without  primary  or 
secondary  hsemorrhage,  and  without  applying  any  ligatures.  Brnns 
bie  also  repeatedly  used  the  galvano-cautery  metliod  to  perform  ampu- 
tULonG.  At  present  the  galvano-cautery  is  no  longer  used  for  amputa- 
tions, u  they  can  be  performed  by  tlie  knife  with  the  help  of  Esmarch's 
irtiScial  aneemia  without  loss  of  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wound 
(M  be  mode  to  heal  by  primary  union  in  a  very  short  time — a  thing 
vhlch  h  impossible  in  the  wound  made  by  the  galvano-cautery,  as  is 
ilways  the  case  in  a  wound  which  is  the  result  of  a  burn. 

Jittery  ot  Yoltolinl^VoItolini's  dnc-carbon  chromic-acid  batt«rj  (Fig. 
Ö)  coDlains  twenty-one  zinc-carbon  elements.  The  latter  were  originally 
«unlwi«!  in  the  so-called  "chain  ''—all  the  carbon  elements  connected  with 
Met  other  on  one  side  and  all  the  zinc  on  the 
other.  Aa  this  plan  gave  but  little  healing 
power,  Voltolini  improved  the  hattery  by  add- 
ing 1  contrivance  (A)  for  combining  at  will 
four  [SLR  of  elements,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
beating  the  porcelain  cautery-tip  red-hot.  The 
fluid  med  in  the  battery  consists  of  one  part  of 
•»idiTOiiuite  of  potassium,  one  part  of  concen-  i 
•"W  (not  fuming)  sulphuric  acid,  and  ten 
f"rts  of  water. 

To  ail  the  battery,  the  cover  of  the  box  b 
lifted  olF  with  the  attached  elements  by  seizing 
■b  handles  (.B  8,  Fig.  62).  and  the  glass  vessel 
'^Itiwd  in  the  box  is  half  SUed  with  the 
''wftJegcrjbed  fluid.  The  elements  are  then 
'^'■nd  in  the  box  and  the  connecting  wires 
■ttacbed  to  the  battery  and  the  gaJvano-cautery 
■""ramenL  After  the  cover  (ü)  of  the  battery 
■Wbem  put  bock  in  its  horizontal  position, 

«.i.id,»ai«=«i  in  thegi.«v«»i  inside  "s.£;;^,rs."'3':.:S:r"" 

""  1)01  surrounds  the  elements  and  the  bat- 

(sfyiiready  for  use.  If  the  cover  is  only  half  shut,  or  remains  open,  as  in 
%  IS,  the  glass  vessel  is  displaced  to  tfae  bottom  of  the  box,  the  fluid  does 
not  touch  the  elements,  and  the  battery  cannot  be  used.  The  cover  b  retained 
•'«ij  desired  angle  by  means  of  a  rod  fastened  to  it  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
^^  After  naing  the  battery  the  elements  are  taken  out  of  the  box,  carefully 
"^•M  off  with  water,  and  dried.  The  rinc  plates  must  occasionally  re- 
*™  i  fresh  amalgam  of  quicksilver  ;  they  are  taken  out  of  the  battery, 
■lipped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  7  or  10),  and  then  treated  with  pure 
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mercury.    To  bring  the  mercury  more  thorougUy  into  contact  with  the  zinc, 
it  is  rubbed  into  the  plates  of  the  latter  with  a  tooth-brush  or  coarse  paper. 

Battery  of  Bnma — ^The  adnc-carbon  chromic-acid  battery  of  Bruns  is  an 
excellent  apparatus. 

Seller's  Battery. — Seiler  has  also  introduced  a  new  form  of  battery  for  the 
galyano-cautery.  It  consists  of  zinc-carbon  elements  in  a  fluid  made  of  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium ;  the  elements  are  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid  by  turning  a  crank  connected  with  a  pedal.  The  opera- 
tor keeps  his  foot  upon  this  during  the  operation,  and,  by  exerting  more  or 
less  pressure  with  his  foot,  can  regulate  the  strength  of  the  current.  To 
protect  the  surrounding  parts  from  injury  while  the  cautery  is  heated,  Seileir 
has. sheathed  the  part  of  his  cautery  instrument  not  intended  to  become  red— 
hot,  and  the  connecting  wires  in  vulcanised  rubber. 

The  present  rapid  advance  in  electricity  enables  us  to  make  direcfc- 
use  of  the  electric  current  without  using  a  battery ;  surgery  will  sooift 
make  use  of  this  modern  acquisition  also,  and  thus  electrolysis  will 
have  a  new  field  opened  up  for  itself.  • 

All  wound  surfaces  mdde  by  the  cautery  bleed  but  little  or  not  at 
all,  and  are  thus  in  a  manner  protected  from  infection,  as  the  micro- 
organisms present  at  the  time  are  destroyed,  and  the  resulting  dry 
eschar  is  an  unfavourable  soil  for  the  lodgment  of  new  ones.  Moreover, 
wounds  made  by  burning  granulate  vigorously,  heal  quickly,  and  form 
a  cicatrix  which  has  a  marked  tendency  to  contract.  Suppuration  does 
not  always  occur,  and  often  enough  wounds  of  this  kind  heal  beneath 
the  eschar  with  no  dressing  and  without  noticeable  suppuration. 

Electro-punctnre  (ElectrolyBlB). — The  so-called  galvano-puncture  or 
electro-puncture  (electrolysis)  is  but  little  used  at  present.  It  consists  in 
inserting  platinum  or  gold  needles,  which  are  connected  with  the  poles 
of  a  strong  battery,  directly  into  the  tissue  but  not  too  far  apart.  The 
changes  thus  induced  in  the  tissues  are  limited  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  needles.  In  other  cases  only  a  single  platinum  needle 
connected  with  the  anode  or  cathode  is  inserted  into  the  tissues  in  ques- 
tion— for  instance,  into  a  tumour — and  a  metal  plate  connected  with  the 
other  pole  is  placed  upon  the  skin.  The  negative  pole  (the  cathode) 
appears  to  have  a  more  powerful  action  than  the  positive  (the  anode). 
Recently  electrolysis  has  come  into  more  frequent  use  for-  operative 
purposes,  especially  in  the  case  of  tumours  which  are  difficult  of  access, 
like  naso-pharyngeal  tumours,  fibromata  of  the  uterus,  etc.  In  gynae- 
cology the  electrical  treatment  of  women's  diseases  inaugurated  by 
Apostoli  has  occasionally  produced  surprising  results.  I  agree  with 
Kuttner,  that  under  certain  conditions  electrolysis  oflFers  us  hopes  of 
success,  by  being  applicable  to  deeply  seated  regions  when  other  means 
fail  entirely. 
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Slectro-ponctiire  in  Aneurism. — I  have  used  electro-puncture  in  cases 
of  aortic  aneurism  with  very  good  results.  It  acts  by  exciting  coagu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  which  becomes  diminished  in 
size,  and  its  walls  are  distinctly  thickened.  I  use  Stöhrer's  zinc-carbon 
battery,  and  regulate  the  current  by  a  dynamometer  and  a  fluid  rheostat. 
By  means  of  the  first  the  strength  of  the  current  can  be  determined 
each  time  it  is  used,  and  by  means  of  the  rheostat,  made  of  a  mixture 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  zinc,  the  process  is  made 
as  painless  as  possible,  since  at  the  beginning  one  can  allow  the  stream 
to  increase  in  strength  very  gradually.  At  the  close  of  the  sitting  the 
cnn^nt  is  made  to  gradually  decrease  in  strength  by  means  of  the 
rheostat.  A  sterilised  fine  steel  needle  ten  centimetres  long  is  plunged 
into  the  aneurism  with  every  antiseptic  precaution,  the  needle  being 
connected  with  the  anode,  as  the  latter  is  preferable  for  causing  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  while  the  other  pole  (the  cathode)  is  attached  to  a 
metal  plate  which  is  placed  on  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
thorax.  The  length  of  the  sitting  should  be  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  twenty  to  thirty  milliamperes. 

The  DMtmction  or  Division  of  Tiaiae  by  Chemicals.— Cattsftcs.— There 
are  solid,  soft,  and  fluid  caustics  which  are  used  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  pow- 
<^i  or  a  fluid.  At  present  caustics  are  used  much  less  often  than  formerly 
for  the  destruction  of  soft  parts.  Of  the  solid  caustics  the  most  important 
*^  hydroxide  of  potassium  or  caustic  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate 
of  copper  (bluestone). 

Cauitic  Potash. — Caustic  potash  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  stick  in  a 
bolder,  thumb  forceps,  or  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cotton  for  a  handle.  The 
'i^  useful  holder  is  an  instrument  made  like  a  pair  of  pincers,  having  hol- 
low jaws,  with  a  contrivance  for  closing  them  made  in  the  form  of  a  mov- 
^le  blant  hook.  As  the  caustic  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  ''  run  "  while 
being  used,  it  is  wise  to  carefully  protect  the  surrounding  parts.  An  old- 
^"shioned  way  was  to  form  an  eschar  on  the  skin  by  applf^ing  caustics 
b^een  two  pieces  of  sticking  plaster,  the  one  next  the  skin  having  a  hole 
^^  in  it  to  permit  the  caustic  to  act  upon  the  skin.  This  dressing  was  ap- 
I»ied  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  skin  with  compresses  and  bandages 
'^six  to  seven  hours,  until  the  eschar  formation  was  completed. 

^itmte  of  Silver, — Silver  nitrate  comes  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  pen- 
^  which  is  generally  provided  with  a  handle,  and  is  applied  to  hasten  the 
*«nning  over  of  a  granulating  surface.  The  sticks  of  silver  nitrate— which, 
^  our  ordinary  lead  pencils,  are  enclosed  in  a  wooden  sheath — are  most  ex- 
«Uent  The  so-called  "  modifled  stick  "  of  silver  nitrate  is  made  of  nitrate  of 
■il^  and  saltpetre  (equal  parts,  or  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  lat- 
^^)-  These  sticks  are  less  brittle  and  have  a  milder  action.  The  action  of 
bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper)  is  still  milder,  and  this  material  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Other  Caustics. — Amongst  fluid  caustics  are  the  mineral  acids,  the  most 
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useful  being  coDcentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid.  Besides 
these  there  should  he  mentioned  hydrochloric,  acetic,  monobrom-acetic,  and 
bichlor-acetic  acids;  also  concentrated  solutions  of  lactic  acid,  caustic  potash, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  zinc,  chromic  acid,  antimony,  etc.  The 
fluid  caustics  are  injected  into  the  tissues  by  a  hypodermic  syringe,  and  this 
can  occasionally  be  practiced  in  inoperable  cases,  such  as  tumours.  Of  the 
milder  caustics,  the  best  known  are  the  so-called  ''Vienna  paste'*  and  the 
pastes  consisting  of  arsenic  and  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

Vienna  Paste. — To  make  Vienna  paste,  five  parts  of  caustic  potash  and 
six  parts  of  quicklime  are  made  into  a  thick  paste,  immediately  before 
using,  by  the  addition  of  the  necessary  amount  of  alcohol.  The  paste  is  then 
spread  about  five  millimetres  thick,  by  a  wooden  spatula,  over  the  area 
selected  for  cauterisation,  and  allowed  to  remain  from  four  to  fifteen  minutes, 
or  until  the  desired  elf ect  is  ohtained.  After  six  minutes  at  the  latest  there 
appears  at  the  edge  of  the  paste  a  grey  line,  which  indicates  that  cauterisa- 
tion or  eschar  formation  is  taking  place  in  the  area  covered  hy  the  paste. 
After  the  removal  of  the  paste  the  skin  which  it  covered  should  be  washed 
off  with  vinegar. 

Arsenic  Paste, — Make  a  dough  of  one  part  of  arsenious  acid  and  fifteen 
parts  of  starch  and  water.  The  eschar  forms  after  a  few  days,  during  which 
there  is  severe  pain.  If  too  much  paste  is  applied  symptoms  of  poisoning  are 
very  apt  to  appear. 

Chloride-of-Zinc  Paste  {Canquoin^s  Paste). — One  part  of  chloride  of  zinc 
and  two  to  four  parts  of  fiour,  according  to  the  amount  of  cauterisation  desired, 
are  mixed  with  just  enough  water  to  make  a  rather  thick,  stiff  dough.  The 
thicker  the  dough  is  spread  out  over  the  skin  the  more  intense  its  action. 
Before  applying  the  paste  the  epidermis  should  be  removed,  as  it  resists  the 
cauterising  power  of  the  chloride  of  zinc.  The  action  of  this  paste  is  very 
painful. 

RivaUiS's  Caustic.— BaysIVi^  has  introduced  a  useful  caustic.  By  drop- 
ping concentrated  nitric  acid  upon  charpie  or  cotton-wool  in  an  earthen  vessel 
there  results  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  can  he  picked  up  with  forceps  and 
applied  to  the  skin,  and  after  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  a  yellow  circum- 
scribed eschar  forms.  After  about  twenty-four  hours  the  eschar  can  he  in 
the  most  part  separated,  and  the  cauterisation  may  then  he  repeated.  Not 
the  smallest  amount  of  bleeding  results,  even  though  the  caustic  he  left  in 
place  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  pain  is  very  slight. 

Caustic  Points. — In  conclusion,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  method 
of  cauterisation  used  by  Maisonneuve  {cauterisation  enfliches).  It  is  a  very 
painful  and  slow  procedure,  which  at  present  is  scarcely  ever  used.  By 
means  of  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  the  superficial  portion  of  a  tumour  is 
incised  in  lines  radiating  to  its  base,  or  else  the  hase  is  punctured  repeatedly 
all  around,  and  in  each  of  these  punctures  there  is  introduced  a  long  pointed 
solid  stick  of  some  caustic,  or  the  incisions  are  filled  with  pieces  of  cotton  or 
strips  of  linen  soaked  in  some  fiuid  caustic. 

§  26.  The  Division  of  Bone. — We  use  the  so-called  raspatory  and 
periosteal  elevator  before  dividing  a  bone,  in  order  to  raise  and  so  pre- 
serve the  periosteum — as,  for  example,  in  the  subperiosteal  resection  of 
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the  bone  near  a  joint.     The  ends  of  raspatories — i.  e.,  their  blades — are 
sharpened  (Fig.  63),  and  either  curved  (Fig.  63,  a)  or  straight  (Fig. 
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Fift.  65. — BafipatoricB :  a  and  b 
tfv  Lingenbeck^8,  c  is  Ollier^s. 
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Fio.  64. — Elevators. 


Fio.  65.— Chisels. 


^  I,  ü).  Elevators  serve  to  pry  off  the  periosteum  without  cutting  it, 
and  are  therefore  blunt-edged,  and  either  straight  or  slightly  curved 
(Fig.  64,  a),  or  they  are  sometimes  shaped  like  a 


^ 


goat's  foot  (Fig.  64,  b). 

To  remove  a  part  of  a  bone  or  to  completely 
divide  it,  we  use  chiefly  the  chisel  or  cutting  bone 
forceps  and  the  saw. 

Chisek  which  are  made  of  the  best  steel  have 
«ther  grooved  (Fig.  65,  a,  b)  or  flat  blades  (Fig. 
^•^  c).  They  vary  much  in  strength,  breadth, 
wd  length,  and  have  their  edge  straight  across 
^f  slanting.  It  is  better  to  have  the  handle  made 
^<^t  of  wood,  but  of  metal,  in  order  that  the  ster- 
"isation  of  the  chisel  by  boiling  may  be  more 
^niplete.  The  hammers  used  in  chiselling  (Fig. 
^^)are  made  of  wood  or  metal.  For  dividing  the 
^^  hollow  bones  I  use  the  broadest  form  of 
^hiael,  as  is  recommended  by  König.  And  for 
these  large,  broad  chisels  I  prefer  wooden  han- 
^K  wjiich  can  be  easily  replaced  if  they  become  damaged  by  boiling 
^^  a  one-per-cent.  soda  solution.     They  are  not  to  be  applied  at  right 
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angles,  but  obliquely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone.     In  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  chisel  at  some  depth  below  the  surface,  and  it  is  impossible 


a  bod 

Fio.  67. — Bone  forceps :  a  and  h  ore  Liston^s,  c  ia  Roser^s,  d  \b  Luer^s. 

to  keep  perfect  control  of  the  action  of  the  chisel,  Boser  recommends 
that  the  chiselling  be  performed  with  three  hands ;  i.  e.,  an  assistant 
holds  the  chisel  while  the  operator  does  the  hammering,  and  with  the 

index  finger  of  his  other 
hand  controls  the  blade 
of  the  chisel. 

The  cutting  bone 
forceps  (Fig.  67)  or 
bone  shears  (Fig.  68)  is 
used  to  remove  project- 
ing angles  or  portions 
of  bone,  or  to  complete- 
ly divide  a  flat  bone 
like  a  rib,  the  lower 
jaw,  etc.  The  rongeur 
or  gouge  forceps  of 
Luer  (Fig.  67,  d)  can 
also  be  used  for  hold- 
ing a  bone.     The  best 

Fio.08.-a,Bonc-cuttini:  forceps  UÄ,        Fio.  60.- Forcepft  for    forCCpS   for   gmsping  R 
boue-cuttinsr  fon-ciw  for  use  in  holding    a    hone    K/^rlö      ^»f/»       lo     +l,o*    ^-T 

resections  of  ribs.  (Langenbeck).         "^"^'    ^^^'^    ^^     that    Ot 

Langenbeck  (Fig.  69). 
The  bones  of  children,  particularly  the  soft,  half -cartilaginous  epiph- 
yses and  spongy  bones,  like  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  can  often  be 
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divided  with  a  knife.     The  short,  strong  resectioii  knife  (s  the  best 
anited  for  this  purpose. 

For  sawing  bone  we 
bow-eawa  (Fig.  70),  narrow- 
bUded  (Fig,  71),  and  chain 
Bftws  (Fig.  72).     The  broad, 
flat  eaws  have  now  passed  entirely 
ont  of  use.      BiiH^her's  saw  {Fig, 
70.  b)  is  a  very  good  one ;  its  blade 
can  be  drawn  tight  or  relaxed  by 
meane  of  the  screw  in  the  topmost 
crossbar,  the  latter  being  connected 
by  a  hinge  joint,  with  the  two  bars 
running  at  right  angles  from  it«  extremities. 
Thus  these  two  bars,  by  means  of  the  hinge 
joint,  can  exert  traction  in  the  line  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  saw  blade,  and  the  latter 
can  make  a  curved  cut  in  bone.    For  divid-  e 

ing  small  bones  like  the  |)halanges  the  so-  *"'"■  '^"^vf^'i^,™*";^,!'''"'' 
called  phalangeal  (Fig.   70,  c)  or  narrow- 

bladed  saw  is  used  (Fig.  71).    The  latter  saw  r-an  l>e  introduced  through 
punctured  wound   in   the   soft   parts.     The   narrow-bladed   saw  is 
grasped  in  the  closed  fist  and  the  index 
fl  finger  is  extended  so  as  to  lie  upon  the 

li  back  of  the  saw.    For  many  operations 

■  Adams's  narmw-bladed  saw  is  one  of 

I  the  best  (Fig.  71,  />).     Jcffray's  (1784) 


chain  saw  (Fig.  72)  con,<ista  of  numerous  links  connected  by  hinges, 
and  each  extremity  of  the  chain  is  provided  with  a  hook  for  connect- 
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ing  it  with  the  handles.  The  chain  saw  is  carried  around  behind  the 
bone  either  by  the  hand,  or  a  ligature  threaded  on  a  blunt  curved 
needle,  or  a  curved  probe  with  an  eye  at  the  end,  or  by  an  instru- 
ment like  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  73.  The  guide  in  Fig.  73  is  pro- 
vided with  an  eye  for  the  thread,  by  means  of  which  the  chain  saw 
is  brought  in  position  for  use — for  example,  behind  the  neck  of  the 
femur.  The  earlier  instruments  of  this  class  were  made  of  steel  or 
iron  ;  but  I  have  substituted  for  them  a  copper  rod  which  can  be  bent 
and  which  has  a  steel  handle,  and  thus  I  can  give  it  any  bend  I  desire. 
The  chain  saw  should  be  handled  gently,  and  with  moderate  traction 
exerted  at  the  most  obtuse  angle  possible.  If  too  much  force  is  used 
the  chain  may  break,  and  if  the  tension  upon  the  chain  is  uneven  it 
may  become  jammed  in  the  bone.  The  compound  chain  saw  (Heine's 
osteotome)  consists  of  a  chain  saw  which  is  stretched  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse  over  a  tongue-shaped  metal  plate  and  is  made  to  revolve,  or 
rather  is  set  in  motion,  by  means  of  a  crank.  Heine's  osteotome  and 
similar  instruments  are  unnecessary. 

Botation  Saws» — Oilier,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  circular 
saw  so  widely  used  in  the  arts,  has  invented  a  "  rotation  saw  "  which 
is  worked  by  a  crank,  and  by  means  of  which  pieces  of  bone  of  any 
desired  shape  and  size  can  be  cut  out.  The  circular  or  rotation  saw  of 
the  dentist  is  also  suitable  for  surgical  operations ;  and  mention  should 
likewise  be  made  of  the  different  kinds  of  trephines  made  in  the  form 
of  a  round  saw  which  are  used  for  opening  the  skull. 

Among  other  instruments  used  in  bone  operations  are  the  sharp 
spoons  (see  page  81)  for  scraping  bone  which  has  become  inflamed  and 
broken  down ;  also  the  different  kinds  of  drills  for  making  holes  in 

bone — for  example,  to  insert  a  bone  suture  (see 
Fig.  93).  The  bone  files  for  smoothing  and 
rounding  off  the  edges  of  a  bone — for  instance, 
after  it  has  been  sawed  across — are  no  longer 
used,  but  their  place  has  been  taken  by  the  sim- 
ple chisel  or  Liston's  bone  forceps. 

OsteoclasiB. — Either  the  hands  of  the  operator 

A^^  or  special  instruments  (osteoclasts)  are  used  to 
I  I  fracture  a  bone  (osteoclasis)  when,  for  example, 
a  fracture  has  healed  in  a  faulty  position,  or  when 
there  is  a  curvature  of  bone  resulting  from  rlia- 

Fia.     74.— Rizzoli'rt     OStCO-         y   ...  /^    n«  -r»     i   •  -»r    ^T^  t^  •       t^       i 

^:\u^u  chitis.     Collm,  Kobin,  Molliere,  terrari,  Beely, 

and  Gratteau  have  each  devised  osteoclasts. 
Rizzoli's  apparatus  (Fig.  74)  consists  of  two  rings  sliding  on  an  iron 
bar,  to  which  they  can  be  made  fast  at  any  point  by  means  of  a  thumb- 
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ßcrew,  and  in  these  rings  the  extremity  is  placed.  The  "  stamp  " — i..  e., 
the  lower  end  of  the  screw-pin — is  applied  at  the  point  where  it  is 
desired  to  break  the  bone  transversely.  By  turning  the  lever  the  pin 
is  screwed  down  and  the  stamp  fractures  tlie  bone.  The  skin  should 
be  carefully  protected  at  the  diflFerent  points  of  pressure  by  means  of 
cotton  or  jute  pads.  In  spite  of  the  manifold  improvements  in  tlie 
osteoclasts  the  instruments  cannot  even  yet  be  relied  upon  to  do  all 
that  their  inventors  claim.  Above  all,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fracture  a 
boue  at  exactly  the  desired  spot,  especially  if  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  joint,  without  doing  some  injury  to  the  soft  parts. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    METHODS    OF   ARRESTING   HEMORRHAGE. 

The  tying  of  vessels  (ligation). — Artery  clamps. — The  preparation  of  aseptic  ligature 
material  (catgut,  silk,  etc.). — The  substitutes  for  ligation. — Torsion. — Deep  suture. 
— Temporary  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  by  artery  clamps. — Ligature 
of  a  part  of  a  vessel's  wall  and  suture  of  veins. — Pressure. — Packing. — Cauterisa- 
tion.— Other  methods  of  controlling  haemorrhage. — Irrigation  with  hot  and  cold 
water. — The  suture  of  the  wound,  with  application  of  pressure  by  the  dressings 
as  a  means  of  stopping  haemorrhage. — Old-fashioned  and  no-longer-used  methods 
of  stopping  haemorrhage  (acupressure,  acutorsion,  etc.). — Ligature  of  vessels  in 
their  continuity.    See  also  §§  18  and  19  (Prevention  of  Haemorrhage  in  Opera- 
tions, Esmarch's  Artificial  Ischaemia). 

§  27.  The  Arrest  of  HsBinorrhage  during  Operations. — We  distinguish 
between  arterial,  venous,  and  capillary  or  parenchymatous  hsemorrhage. 
We  will  here  discuss,  in  the  first  place,  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  dur- 
ing an  operation. 

The  arrest  of  haemorrhage  from  a  wound  made  in  the  course  of  an 
operation  must  be  most  carefully  attended  to,  in  order  that  no  second- 
ary hsemorrhage  may  interfere  with  the  healing  of  the  wound  or  eu- 
danger  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is,  in  general,  an  indispensable  requi- 
site for  obtaining  perfect  primary  union  that  all  haemorrhage  should 
be  checked  completely.  In  the  presence  of  dangerous  haemorrhage 
the  qualities  of  a  surgeon  are  revealed ;  coolness,  presence  of  mind, 
and  complete  familiarity  with  the  technique  of  operating  are  indis- 
pensable. We  have  already  learned,  in  the  consideration  of  Esmarch'a 
bloodless  method,  in  what  way  serious  haemorrhages  may  be  prevented 
in  any  operation. 

The  first  step  in  accurately  checking  haemorrhage  consists  in  tyingg 
off  (ligation  of)  the  vessels,  both  veins  and  arteries,  which  have  beeiz:i 
wounded  in  the  course  of  the  operation.  In  the  preantiseptic  days  o^~ 
surgery  there  was  great  dread  of  ligating  veins,  on  account  of  the  fre^ 
quency  of  the  ensuing  suppurative  changes  w^hich  took  place  in  th— 
thrombi,  resulting  in  a  general  systemic  infection  (pyaemia)  and  deatl^ 
Modern  antiseptic  surgery,  however,  has  no  fear  of  ligating  veins,  an^ 
secures  every  bleeding  vessel.     If,  for  example,  in  a  liigh  amputatio:xi 

(86) 
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of  the  thigh,  or  disarticulation  of  the  femur,  the  femoral  vein  is  not 
ligated,  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  dangerous,  recurrent,  or  secondary 
luemorrhages  to  take  place;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  has  been 

observed. 

Attempts  to  diminish  or  prevent  haemorrhage  during  an  operation  are  as 
old  as  surgery  itself.  We  recall  with  a  shudder  the  times  when  amputation 
of  a  limb  was  performed  with  a  red-hot  knife,  or  when  the  amputation  stump 
^s  plunged  into  melted  pitch  to  check  the  bleeding.  The  skilful  surgeons 
^f  the  time  of  the  Roman  Eknpire  understood  the  treatment  of  haemorrhage 
letter  than  the  physicians  of  the  middle  ages,  were  familiar  with  the  liga- 
^  and  even  used  artery  clamps.  All  this  was  entirely  forgotten  during 
^  middle  ages,  and  Ambrose  Pare  reintroduced  the  ligation  of  vessels  in 
^  sixteenth  century. 

Ve  tie  oflf  or  ligatc  the  vessels  in  the  wound  by  seizing  their  open 
^ds  with  so-called  artery  clamps   or   haemostatic  forceps  which  are 
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Fro.  75. — Hemostatic  forceps  or  clamps. 


jlosed  and  locked  by  a  suitable  contrivance.     The  clamps  which  I 
consider  the  best  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  75,  some  ])eing  open  and  some 
closed.    The  Fricke-Amussat  clamp  (Fig.  75,  a,  h\  which  is  fastened 
^y  means  of  a  small  sliding  piece  the  end  of  which  fits  into  a  ring 
^n  the  other  jaw  of  the  forceps,  and  P^an  and  Koeberle's  forceps,  which 
^^ve  a  ratchet  lock  on  the  handle,  are  the  most  useful  forms  of  the  in- 
strument. 

By  means  of  the  haemostatic  forceps  or  clamps  the  isolated  end 
^'  the  vessel  is  seized,  and,  if  necessary,  the  surrounding  tissues  are 
^"Pped  back  and  the  vessel  is  carefully  encircled  with  catgut  or  silk, 
^Wch  is  then  tied  beyond  the  clamp.  In  the  case  of  large  arteries  the 
"g^ture  should  be  tied  in  a  double  square  or  surgeon's  knot ;  but  small 
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vessels  only  require  tlie  ordinary  simple  knot.  The  ends  of  the  liga- 
tare  are  cut  short  after  the  clamp  has  been  iirst  removed  to  see 
whether  the  knot  holds  securely  and  whether  there  is  any  danger  of  its 
slipping.  The  surgeon's  knot  is  made  by  twisting  one  end  of  the  liga- 
ture around  the  other — not  once,  as  in  tying  the  ordinary  knot,  but 
twice.  The  application  of  ligatures  en  masse,  as  they  are  called, 
about  the  vessel  and  the  surrounding  tissue  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  Instead  of  hiemostatic  forceps  or  clamps,  sharp-pointed 
hooks  are  sometimes  used  to  draw  out  tlie  end  of  the  vessel.  Liga- 
tures are  made  of  catgut^  which  was  first  recommended  by  Lister,  and 
which  is  manufactured  from  tlie  intestine  of  the  cat  ur  sheep,  and  silk 
which  has  been  sterilised  by  boiling. 

Pnparatioa  of  Aieptio  Cs^int— Cat^t  can  be  prepared  for  use  aseptic- 
ally  in  various  ways.  If  the  hoUair  sterilisation  plan  of  Döderlein,  Kümmel, 
and  others  is  used,  the  raw  cat^t  must  first  be  soaked  for  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  in  absolute  alcohol  to  remove  all  water.  Then  the  catgut 
is  put  in  a  glass  jar  or  between  layers  of  blotting  paper  and  placed  in,  the 
Bterilbing  apparatus,  which  is  very  gradually  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
130'  C.  After  this  it  is 
placed  for  six  to  eight  days 
in  oil  of  juniper  which  has 
also  been  sterilised  by  heat. 
and  then  it  is  stored  for  use 
in  a  one-per~cent.  alcoholic 
solutioif  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  or  in  a  ten-per- 
cent, solution  of  carbolic 
acid  in  glycerin,  or  in  a 
l-to-500  aqueous  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Bruuner  places  the  catgut 
in  xylene  in  a  closed  vessel, 
and  subjects  this  to  the  ac- 
tion of  sl«am  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°  C.  (212*  F.)  for  three  hours.  The  catfrut  is  then  washed  in  alco- 
hol and  stored  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  According 
to  my  experience,  the  hot-air  sterilisation  of  catgut  is  difßcult  and  trouble- 
some, and  I  prefer  the  bichloride  method  of  treating  it  devised  by  Schimmel- 
buBch  and  Bergmann  after  the  catgut  has  been  previously  rendered  free  of 
fat  by  soaking  in  ether.  The  sterilisation  is  accomplished  as  follows  :  the 
glass  vessel  and  the  glass  spools  are  sterilised  by  steam  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour;  the  raw  ciitgiit,  which  contaios  fat.  is  rolled  on  the  spools  and  soaked 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  eiher.  which  is  then  poured  off  and  replaced  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (ten  parts  of  bichloride,  eight  hun- 
dred parte  of  übeolute  alcohol,  and  two  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water),  which 
is  renewed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.    According  to  whether  one  desit«E 
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'iff  or  pliable  catgut,  the  latter  is  stored  in  absolute  alcohol,  or  in  a  twenty- 
.ei^<»nt.  mixture  of  glycerin  and  alcohol,  or  in  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
^  ichloride  just  described.    In  this  way  a  very  strong,  flexible  catgut  is  ob- 
üned  which  is  aseptic,  and  more  desirable  in  every  way  than  the  carbolised 
^  atgut  formerly  used,  which  was  not  aseptic,  and  occasionally  gave  rise  to 
r  uppuration,  pyaemia,  and  septicaemia  (Zweifel,  Kocher). 
,      Chromicised  Catgut,  which  is  more  slowly  absorbed,  is  prepared  from 
ommercial  raw  catgut  by  subjecting  it  to  a  dry  heat  of  130°  C.  (266'*  F.),  and 
reeping  it  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
^  glycerin,  and  then  for  five  hours  in  a  one-half-per-cent.  solution  of  chromic 
icid.    It  is  stored  in  a  five-  to  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  glyc- 
erin, or  in  a  one-per-cent.  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
.mmediately  before  use  it  is  placed  in  a  three-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  of 
»rbolic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury.     Macewen  keeps  the  raw  catgut  for 
;wo  months  in  a  mixture  of  twenty  parts  of  glycerin  and  one  part  of  a  twen- 
ty-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid.    He  then  washes  it  and  stores 
^t  in  a  twenty-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerin. 

Braatz  uses  the  following  method  for  sterilising  catgut:  the  raw  catgut  is 
•soaked  in  ether  or  chloroform  for  one  or  two  days,  to  free  it  from  fat;  it  is 
then  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  (1  to  1,000),  or  else  sterilised  b^'  Reverdin's  dry-heat  method  (page 
88),  and  then  stored  in  absolute  alcohol.  Many  surgeons  preserve  their 
sterilised  catgut  in  a  dry  state — for  example,  between  layers  of  sterilised  com- 
presses, or  in  a  glass  jar  (Esmarch,  Mikulicz). 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Brunner,  the  catgut  sterilised  by  treat- 
ment with  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  by  dry  heat,  is  perfectly  sterile,  while 
the  catgut  treated  with  carbolic  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  oil  of  juniper  contains 
many  fungi  and  bacteria.  Brunner  recommends  the  following  method  of 
sterilisation :  the  catgut  is  first  washed  with  soft  soap,  and  then,  either  im- 
mediately or  after  soaking  for  half  an  hour  in  ether,  it  is  transferred  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  (1  to  1,000),  where  it  is  left  for  twelve  hours. 
It  is  then  stored  in  bichloride  of  mercury  one  part,  absolute  alcohol  nine 
hundred  parts,  glycerin  one  hundred  parts. 

Preparation  of  Carbolised  and  Bichloride  Silk— The  carbolised  and  bi- 
chloride silk  is  prepared  by  winding  the  silk  pn  hollow  glass  spools  and  then 
boiling  it  for  half  an  hour  in  a  five-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  or  a  l-to-500  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  After  this  it  is  stored  in 
a  five-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic,  or  a  l-to-2,000  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  or  in  absolute  alcohol.  An  aseptic  silk  ligature  remains 
in  a  wound  as  a  foreign  body,  but  without  causing  any  reaction. 

Catgut  has  long  been  used  for  the  ligation  of  vessels  as  well  as  for  suture 
material,  and  for  the  latter  purpose  was  used  by  Bhazes,  while  Hennen  and 
Young  (1813),  Lawrence  (1814),  and  A.  Cooper  (1817)  used  it  for  tying  vessels. 

Ligatures  of  Other  Materials. — Besides  catgut  and  silk,  ligatures  are  made 
of  chamois  leather  or  parchment,  from  the  aorta  of  the  ox,  from  horse-hair, 
and  from  the  tendons  of  mammals  like  the  kangaroo,  whale,  reindeer,  etc. 

Catgut  is  absorbed  and  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace,  wliile 
silk,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  unchanged.     For  ligation  of  the  large 
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arteries  aod  veins  I  prefer  aeeptic  silk  to  catgat,  as  the  latter  m&j  be 
absorbed  too  quickly  before  the  cicatricial  closure  of  the  lamen  of  the 
vessel  has  become  sufficiently  firm.  Moreover,  silk  can  be  sterilised  by 
builiog  with  greater  certainty  than  is  possible  in  the  case  of  catgat,  and 
much  finer  ligatures  of  silk  than  of  catgut  can  be  used  even  for  large 


§  28,  Babititntei  for  the  la^tion  of  Teuela. — Torsi(m  of  the  End  of 
the  Artery  {Arnueaat),  and  Deep  Suturing. — Torsion  of  the  cut  end 
of  a  vessel  is  performed  by  seiziug  the  end  in  a  hsemostatic  clatnp  and 
twisting  it  several  times  on  its  long  axis.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel  is 
thus  closed  by  rolling  up  and  tearing  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  especially 
tlie  middle  and  inner  coats.  Torsion  produces  more  accurate  closure 
of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  if  the  latter  is  grasped  by  two  clamps — one  at 
the  end  of  the  vessel  and  held  in  its  long  axis,  the  other  clamp  behind 
tlie  first  and  at  right  angles  to  the  vessel.  The  first  clamp  is  then 
twisted  till  the  portion  of  the  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached  gives  way. 
Arteries  as  large  as  the  brachial  can  be  so  firmly  closed  by  torsion  that 
no  bleeding  will  occur.  But  if  branches  are  given  off  close  above  the 
bleeding  end  of  the  artery,  the  latter  will  not  be  sufficiently  movable  to 
make  torsion  safe,  and  on  this  account  torsion — for  instance,  of  the 
femoral  artery — is  usually  impracticable. 

Torsion  is,  as  a  general  thing,  only  used  for  small  vessels.  Stilling 
recommends  drawing  the  end  of  the  artery  through  a  puncture  made 
in  the  artery  wail  (Fig.  77). 

Deep  Suture  around  a  Tewel  ("  Vnuteohung "), — A  sutnre  passed 
through  the  tissues  around  a  vessel  is  similar  to  a  ligature  en  masse,  be- 


— "DurchBchlinnung"  of 


Dmstechung  "  of  vessels. 


cause  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  well  as  the  vessel  itself,  are  included 
in  the  ligature  (Fig.  7R).  A  sbarply  curved  needle,  carrying  a  ligatnre. 
is  passed  fhroug-h  the  tissues  so  that  the  points  where  it  enters  and 
emerges  lie  close  together.     This  method  is  applicable  for  those  cases 
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in  which  the  bleeding  end  of  the  vessel  lies,  for  instance,  in  stiff,  un- 
yielding tissues,  or,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
isolated  for  the  application  of  a  separate  ligature. 


Ism(Mtaai8  by  paaong  a  Suture  through  the  Skiii  into  the  Parts  around 

aVeoeL— Middledorpfs  method  of  passing  a  suture  through  the  skin  and 
around  a  vessel  is  at  best  only  a  temporary  expedient.  For  example,  in 
bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery  a  curved  needle  carrying  a  ligature  can  be 
passed  through  the  skin  under  the  vessel  and  then  knotted  upon  the  skin.  A 
similar  plan  is  sometimes  adopted  to  render  operations  on  the  tongue  blood- 
less. At  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  wound  in  the  tongue  has  been 
closed  by  sutures,  this  ligature  en  masse  is  removed. 

Temporary  Oodnsion  of  the  Vesiels  by  Clamps.  ~For  cases  in  which  the 
application  of  a  ligature  is  difficult  or  impossible,  it  may  be  expedient  to  oc- 
clude the  lumen  of  a  vessel  by  a  haemostatic  clamp,  which  is  left  in  place 
for  some  time.  Koeberle  and  P4an  have  found  the  lumen  of  vessels  per- 
'<*tly  closed  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  with  this  method  of 
baemoetasis. 

Simple  punctures  or  slits  in  the  wall  of  a  large  vein  have  been  closed  by 

**c  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.    The  injured  portion  of 

.  ^  Vein  is  seized  by  a  clamp,  and,  while  slight  traction  is  made  upon  it,  a 

l^ture  is  tied  around  the  puncture  beyond  the  jaws  of  the  clamp,  and  thus 

.    ^hole  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  not  occluded.    This  lateral  ligature  is  but 

J**'®  used,  as  it  easily  slips.    If  a  large  vein,  like  the  common  femoral,  has 

^^  punctured,  and  there  is  fear  of  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremity  if  the 

"^ie  vein  is  tied  off,  it  is  best  to  close  the  puncture  temporarily  with  an 

5''^^'^  clamp  or  by  Schede's  method  of  suturing  with  fine  catgut.     Schede 

•^peatedly  sutured  veins  by  means  of  the  finest  needles  and  catgut  with 

^^^lent  results.    Under  this  heading  come  suture  of  the  femoral,  inferior 

^'J^  cava,  axillary,  jugular,  etc. 

^i^perimental  InvettigationB  on  the  Suture  of  Arteries  and  Veins.— The 
^^T^riments  of  Horoch  prove  that  suturing  an  artery,  as  well  as  ligating  it, 
''^^^ts  in  a  perfect  closure  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  a  clot. 
^^  ligation  causes  immediate  occlusion  of  the  vessel,  while  suturing  causes 
^^Usion  to  take  place  slowly.     Catgut  is  not  suitable  for  sewing  an  artery, 
^^  Only  fine  silk  should  be  used.     If  a  vein  is  sutured,  the  lumen  persists  to 
*  ?>eater  or  less  degree,  and  consequently  Horoch  prefers  suture  to  the  appli- 
*^^ioii  of  a  lateral  ligature,  as  the  experiments  of  Blasius  show  that  lateral 
*M?ution  of  a  vein  regularly  causes  occlusion  of  the  latter's  lumen  by  a  throm- 
"^'*-     Jassinowsky,  Burci,  Muscatello,  and  others  have  also  made  experiments 
^tV^  suturing  a  partially  divided  artery  in  animals,  and  have  obtained  satis- 
factory results.     With  the  aid  of  the  sutures  the  wound  in  the  artery  unites 
"y  primary  intention,  and  there  is  no  haemorrhage  following  the  operation. 
Secondary  haemorrhage,  thrombosis  (contrary  to  Horoch 's  experience),  and 
^^  formation  of  aneurisms,  do  not  occur.     The  lumen  of  the  vessel  where 
^h^  «uture  was  applied  remains  entirely  free.    Suturing  of  the  vessel's  wall  is 
P^Hicalarly  applicable  in  longitudinal,  oblique,  and  '*  flap  "  wounds,  provided 
that  not  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  large  vessel  is  involved  in 
th«  Wound.     The  most  rigorous  asepsis  is  absolutely  essential  for  success  in 


gu-hc«  f*^rtL  from  a  divided  TeaeeL  we  inmiedijuelv  place  o 
njK>n  the  bleeiiing  point  and  £o  etop  the  Imnoniiage.  It  i 
(hat  this  eimple  method  of  biemoetaa«  is  co  Kttle  nndersUK 
laitr;  when  thev  meet  with  dangerous  Ueedini^y  perhmp«  froi 
tu  red  wonnd  of  one  of  the  larger  arteries,  they  are  veiy  apC  t 
the  !>tran^e»t  remedic-^,  »Dch  as.  for  example,  the  applieadon  ci 
and  Mmilar  tLin^.  Pressure  is  also  practised  as  a  temponur 
ha-nioj^ta^i»  in  the  form  of  digital  oompreesioii  (meotioiied  ii 
47 »  of  the  atTerent  artery,  and  by  means  of  mbber  bandage 
qnet^,  etc.  In  suitable  cases  pressure  can  be  oombined  wit 
flexion  of  the  neighlKinring  joint — as.  for  example«  in  Ueedin 

popliteal  space  the  boee  joii 
mobilised  in  extreme  flexi< 
71*»,  or  hiemonliage  from  i 
ellMjw  can  be  held  in  checli 
nioliilis^tion  of  the  elbow  y 
pjfrition  of  extreme  flexion. 

Pressure  is  the  ordinary 
of  ha^mostasis  used  for  stop 
renchvmatous  bleediiij^.  Th< 
is  compressed  for  a  time  wit! 
sponges,  or.  if  it  occurs  in  i 
the  latter  is  filled  wdth  some 
dressing  material   such    as  i 

Fio.:* -Forw.iüx.'.nofthekmf^f.rum-  gJi"ze  «the  wound  18  packed 
j..rary  arr.-  .f  i.x-u.  .rrha^e  in  ihc-  onJinarv  dressing  is  bound  i 

to  exert  pressure. 
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peurynter  can  also  be  used  in  the  rectum.  It  consists  of  a  rubber  blad- 
der to  which  a  tube  is  connected,  the  former  being  introduced  empty 
into  the  rectum  and  then  tilled  by  a  syringe  with  warm  water  or  air 
forced  through  the  tube,  which  is  finally  closed  by  a  compression  for- 
ceps. The  elastic  bladder  works  in  the  same  way  as  the  gauze  packing. 

Cautery. — Of  the  other  methods  for  heemostasis  the  hot  iron  is  the 
most  important,  the  best  form  of  which  is  Paquelin's  thermocautery 
(Fig.  57,  p.  74)  or  Middledorpf  s  galvano-cautery  (p.  75).  The  firm 
eschar  of  the  burn  prevents  the  escape  of  blood.  The  hot  iron  is 
usnally  only  suitable  for  bleeding  from  small  vessels  which  cannot  be 
hgated.  It  should  be  used  at  not  more  than  a  red  heat,  so  as  not  to 
burn  the  tissues  too  rapidly,  but  simply  to  char  them  slowly. 

Styptici — Amongst  the  fluid  remedies  for  checking  haemorrhage 
niention  should  be  made,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  liquor  ferri  sesqui- 
clilorati,  which  makes  a  firm  coagulum  with  blood.  A  pledget  of  cot- 
ton or  gauze  is  soaked  in  it  and  applied  to  the  bleeding  spot  as  firmly 
as  possible  for  one  or  two  minutes.  This  procedure  must  usually  be 
repeated  one,  two,  or  three  times.  Styptic  cotton,  as  it  is  called,  is 
simplj  cotton  which  has  been  soaked  in  liquor  ferri  sesquichlorati  and 
dried.  The  material  made  from  the  Boletua  igniariua  and  the  Pengha- 
mr  djambi  is  very  similar  to  styptic  cotton,  and  consists  of  the  light- 
brown  hairs  from  the  stem  of  the  Cihotium  cuminghi%  an  East  Indian 
plant.  If  this  is  applied  in  suflicient  amount  to  the  wound  surface  and 
^th  enough  pressure,  it  makes  a  very  good  styptic.  Noltenius  has 
recommended  a  penghawar  cotton  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Pengha- 
^f  djambi  with  cotton  and  ten  per  cent  of  iodoform.  All  styptics 
producing  an  eschar  prevent  primary  union  of  the  wound.  Under 
flnid  haemostatics  there  are  still  to  be  mentioned  vinegar,  solutions  of 
^Inm,  turpentine,  and  aqua  Binelli.  Wright  recommends  a  solution  of 
nbrin  ferment  with  one  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  lime  as  a  useful 
haemostatic,  which  does  not  produce  an  eschar.  Cocaine  has  also  a 
"«mostatie  action,  and  for  this  purpose  can  be  used  in  operations  on 
"'^  gums,  in  bleeding  from  the  nose,  etc.  For  the  latter  purpose  cot- 
^^n  tampons  can  be  used  after  soaking  them  in  a  twenty-  to  thirty-per- 
^nt.  solution  of  cocaine  (also  adding  a  little  glycerin).  Saint-Germain 
and  Henocque  &peak  well  of  the  haemostatic  action  of  antipyrine 
'Either  in  a  twenty- per-cent.  solution  or  in  the  form  of  a  powder).  In 
^^^^  of  hemorrhage  from  the  genito-urinary  tract  Meisels  has  made 
'»"ccessful  use  of  cornutin  (in  doses  of  0"01  gramme  a  day). 

Cold  and  Hot  Irrigation. — We  arrest  capillary  and  parenchymatous 
hiBmorrhage  by  pressure  applied  for  a  short  time,  especially  by  means 
^^  aseptic  sponges  or  pads,  by  irrigation  with  ice-water,  or  with  water 
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heated  to  about  15°  C,  {113°  F.),  and  by  suturing  the  wound  and  ap- 
plying an  antiseptic  dressing  tight  enough  to  exert  pressure.  Ice-water 
stops  tlie  bleeding  by  causing  the  capilhiries  and  smallest  vessels,  to- 
geUier  with  the  surrounding  tissues,  to  contract,  while  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  45°  C.  (113°  F.)  acts  by  directly  promoting  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood.  This  explains  how  cold  as  well  as  Lot  water  has  a 
hsemoatatic  action.  Äs  a  rule,  we  employ  antiseptic  solutions  of  a 
medium  temperature  for  irrigation  of  the  wound. 

gittnn  of  the  Wound. — An  important  haemostatic  measure,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  the  exact  coaptation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  means 
of  sutures,  especially  in  the  case  of  parenchymatous  bleeding,  and  in 
hasmorrhage  from  the  smaller  arteries,  particularly  those  of  the  skin. 

Premixe  from  DreMiiigi, — The  application  of  an  antiseptic  dressing 
which  exerts  pressure  likewise  checks  or  prevents  subsetjuent  paren- 
chymatous oozing. 

Slerataon. — In  the  case  of  the  extremities  we  possess  a  valuable 
hoemostatic  measure  in  the  form  of  elevation  or  suspension  of  the  part, 
and  in  certain  cases,  particularly  aft«r  the  use  ot  Esmarch's  artificial 
ischeemia,  which  is  apt  at  times  to  be  followed  by  se- 
rious parenchymatous  bleeding  or  oozing,  this  pro- 
cedure is  invaluable. 

Ligature  en  Mflwo.— When  large  masses  of  tinaue  are 
tied  off  at  once  it  is  not  infrequentlj  found  that  the  liga- 
ture has  not  been  tied  tight  enough,  and  that,  moreover, 
from  the  manipulation,  the  fingers  become  cracked,  espe- 
cially if  they  come  much  in  contact  with  carbolic  acid; 
and  so  Thiersch  has  recommended  that  the  ligature  be 
threaded  through  the  eye  of  a  "  spindle  "  made  of  ivory  or 
nickel-plated  iron  three  to  four  centimetres  long.  The 
point  of  the  spindle  is  rather  blunt,  so  that  it  can  be 
pushed  like  a  probe  through  dense  masses  of  connective 
tissue.  Thia  method  is  especially  adapted  for  the  ligation 
,  of  masses  of  tissue  in  ovariotomy,  extirpation  of  the  ute- 
rus, etc.  To  prevent  injury  being  inflicled  upon  the  Bur- 
'  rounding  parts  in  these  operations  by  sharp-pointed  nee- 
dles, particularly  in  vaginal  extirpation  of  the  uterus, 
Tliiersch  has  constructed  curved,  blunt-pointed  spindles 

with  an  eye  for  carrying  the  ligature.     The  spindle  is  held  io  a  forceps  and 

thus  fon-cd  through  the  tissues  (Fig.  80). 

Acupressure  and  AcufilopreBSure.— Acupressure  and  acufilopressure  (Simp — 

son) — that  is,  compression  of  the  vessels  by  long  needles  stuck  through  th^ 
soft  parts  (acupresi.^ure),  or  by  needles  thus  inserted  and  having  a  threatK 
wound  around  the  projecting  ends  (acuBlopressure) — are  at  present  no  longer 
used  and  will  not  be  described.     Acutorsion  has  also  been  abandoned.     It 
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consisted  in  drawing  out  the  divided  extremity  of  the  artery  and  transfixing 
it  with  a  needle,  which  was  then  given  a  half  or  complete  turn  until  the 
bleeding  ceased.    After  some  forty-eight  hours  the  needle  was  removed. 

§  30.  Ligation  of  Arteries  in  Continuity. — The  ligation  of  arteries  in 
their  continuity  is  performed  for  injuries  and  for  pathological  condi- 
tions, notably  aneurism.  In  case  of  severe  heemorrhage  from  an 
artery  as  the  result  of  a  punctured,  gunshot,  or  transverse  wound,  it 
used  to  be  the  custom  to  ligate  the  artery  at  its  most  accessible  por- 
tion, in  the  so-called  place  of  election,  proximal  to  the  site  of  injury. 
This  is  not  the  best  plan,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  secondary 
haemorrhage  from  the  unsecured  wound  in  the  artery  after  the  collat- 
eral circulation  becomes  established.  At  present  we  search  for  the 
point  where  the  artery  has  been  wounded  and  tie  the  vessel  on  tlie 
proximal  and  distal  sides  of  the  wound,  and  then  extirpate  the  injured 
portion  of  the  vessel  lying  between  the  two  ligatures  and  secure  any 
branches  which  may  be  given  oflE  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

As  described  under  §  18,  the  ligation  of  arteries  in  their  con- 
tinuity is  performed  as  a  prophylactic  measure,  to  diminish  or  con- 
trol hsemorrhage  during  an  operation  upon  the  region  supplied  by  the 
artery  in  question.  Under  this  heading  comes,  for  example,  ligation  of 
the  lingual  arteries  in  extirpation  of  the  tongue,  of  the  femoral  in  dis- 
articulation of  the  femur,  of  the  axillary  or  subclavian  in  disarticula- 
tion of  the  humerus.  Moreover,  the  afferent  arteries  of  a  part  are  some- 
times ligated  to  check  the  growth  of  an  inoperable  tumour,  and  for 
elephantiasis — for  instance,  of  an  extremity,  etc. 

The  operation,  which  is  performed  with  every  aseptic  precaution, 
consists  of  two  parts :  (1)  The  exposure  and  isolation  of  the  artery, 
and  (2)  the  application  of  the  ligature.  In  general  it  is  best  to  use 
Esmarch's  artificial  ischsemia  in  ligating  an  artery  of  an  extremity. 
For  instruments  we  use  a  medium-sized  scalpel,  a  straight  and  curved 
pair  of  scissors,  two  toothed  thumb  forceps,  two  dissecting  forceps, 
several  artery  clamps,  two  retractors,  a  director,  and  an  aneurism 
needle,  with  aseptic  silk  and  catgut  ligatures. 

After  carefully  washing  the  field  of  operation  in  the  usual  way, 
shaving  it,  and  disinfecting  it  with  a  three- per-cent.  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  or  of  bichloride  1  to  1,000,  and  placing  the  part  in  a 
convenient  position,  an  incision  six  to  eight  centimetres  long  is  made 
through  the  skin  along  the  course  of  the  artery.  The  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  hold  the  skin  firmly  stretched,  or  a  fold  of  skin  is  lifted  up 
and  divided  from  without  inwards,  or  transfixed  and  cut  from  within 
outwards.  The  skin  is  divided  by  one  stroke  of  the  knife.  Then  the 
operator  and  his  assistant  seize  the  cellular  tissue  at  two  opposite  points 
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with   tootbed   forceps,  and  while  it  is  gently  liftLH]   Dp  it  if 
between  the  two  forceps  with  the  knife  to  tJie  full  extent  of 
nooiis  Incteion.     The  remainiüg  tieHUce  are  dividix)   aa  in  di 
ntitil  tlko  arterial  aiieatli  i&  reacliMl. 
cnn  nlßo  I«  reached  vvry  easily  and  tjui 
ptit-iiing  aside  and   leHn'ng   the  tis£u«fi 
director,  tlie  handle  of  tlie  knife,  or 
It  is  adviKahle  for  the   be^nner  to 
connective  ttseue  carefnll^v   tipon  the 
When  the  slicath  of  the  arterjr  has 
twrv  it  is  well  to  make  certaiu,  by  pdl 
rfith  the  finger  tip.  that  it  U  the  arterr 
has  been  exposed.     Even   tboagli  there 
pidsntiun,  one  can  easily  distinguish  the 
thick  arterial  wall  which    can   lie  made  b 
under  the  finger  from  the  soft,  thin  w>fl.i 
vein.     A  nerve  feels  like  a  ruund  sol 
The   operator  then  grasps  the  eheath 
artery  with  a  fine-toothed  forceps  or  dii 
forceps,  lifts  it  up  from  the  artery,  and  efm 
it  with  a  knife  or  Cooper's  scissors  oradiNet« 
Into  the  opening  thns  made  in   the  elieatbtf 
the  artery  is  inserted  an   aneurism   needle  f 
narved  blunt  hook  (Fig.  SI,  a,  b),  in  order  to  separate   the  artery  itnl 
on  all  «ide«  from  the  sheath.     One  should  never  free  the  artery  fm 
it«  «Iicath  to  too  groat  an  extent,  and  one  should  carry  ont  thisriif 
in  tliK  oi>oration  as  gently  as  possible,  to  avoid  nnnecessary  laceiattontt 
titu  art*Ty  and  its  ahcnth.    When  the  entire  circumference  of  the  artoj 
has  been  separated  from  its  eh« 
an    aneurism    needle     bearing 
aseptic   catgut  or  silk    ligaturt  ii 
passed  unfler  the  vessel,  and  afi 
*  *5A.''^  '  ^By  ^"^^-fc  '      '      ^""''"'^"'{^  t''«  l«"*^!"  the  ligatort 
|*N^v       V^  -"-f^'^s       jjed    fast  around  the  artery  (Fig. 

^  '  82).     Two  surgeon's  knots  suwfe- 

r»,  »fr-M««!-«  «f  .» ifwry  l>i  It.  .-.ii-       ,„ented  by  a  simple  knot  are 

considered  necessary  for  the  latwt 
wrt^rU«,  A  «iirgMin'N  knot  ib  made  by  twisting  the  ends  of  ihe  lÜE» 
Hint  iwlfM  alHitit  MHirh  other,  and  not  once,  as  in  forming  a  simple  knot 
lAflt»  orliri"«  nr«  ii>iially  MMiurod  by  a  double  ligature,  and  the  ve^ 
ia  lltMti  'livliWI  hutwnon  tlio  central  and  peripheral  ligatures.  If 
ttrimry  1«  Ui  \m  liw]  dcmblv— i.  o.,  on  rhe  central  and  peripheral  sideol 
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the  point  of  injury,  perhaps  a  punctured  wound — the  aneurism  needle 
i&  threaded  with  a  doubled  ligature,  and  the  latter,  after  being  placed 
around  the  artery,  is  cut  at  the  loop,  thus  giving  one  ligature  for  the 
central  and  the  other  for  the  peripheral  ligation  of  the  artery.  In 
passing  the  aneurism  needle  around  the  artery  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  neighbouring  vein,  and  before  drawing  the  ligature 
tight  it  must  be  ascertained  that  the  artery  alone  is  tied,  and  that  a 
nerve  is  not  included  in  the  ligature.  After  tying  the  ligature  its 
ends  are  cut  short.  If  the  operation  has  been  performed  with  the  aid 
of  Eßinarch's  artificial  ischsemia,  the  rubber  bandage  is  now  carefully 
loosened  and  then  slowly  removed.  When  the  double  ligature  has 
been  tied  and  the  intervening  wounded  portion  of  the  artery  has  been 
extirpated,  the  operator*  should  always  look  out  for  branches  arising 
from  this  intervening  portion,  which  should  be  secured  with  the  same 
care  as  the  main  vessel,  because  there  is  a  possibility  of  secondary 
haemorrhage  from  these  branches  after  the  establishment  of  the  collat- 
eral circulation.  The  wound  is  then  drained  from  its  deepest  angle, 
when  this  is  necessary  (see  §  31),  and  closed  throughout  its  whole 
length  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  with  or  without  silk  tension 
fixtures  (p^e  106).  An  antiseptic  dressing  exerting  a  gentle  pressure 
roost  then  be  applied,  together  with  a  splint  in  the  case  of  the  extremi- 
^'^»  80  that  the  part  which  has  been  operated  upon  is  immobilised  as 
^Dipletely  as  possible.  Immediately  after  the  artery  has  been  ligated 
^  collateral  circulation  takes  place  through  the  channels  formed  by 
rebranches  given  off  above  and  below  the  ligature  (see  §  61). 

The  ligation  of  particular  arteries  is  taken  up  in  the  text-book  on 
^ial  surgery. 

The  ligation  of  veins  in  their  continuity  is  carried  out  in  exactly 
^^  same  manner  as  described  for  arteries. 

IilgXtioiL  of  Laig6  Veini, — As  a  means  of  checking  haemorrha^  from 
^•fge  veins,  Langenbeck  has  recommended  ligation  of  the  corresponding 
*'^'y.  In  a  case  of  a  wound  of  the  common  femoral  vein  made  during  the 
extirpation  of  a  tumour,  Langenbeck  arrested  the  haemorrhage  by  ligating 
"'e  femoral  artery.  By  ligation  of  the  corresponding  artery  the  amount  of 
blood  contained  in  the  part  of  the  body  which  it  supplies  is  so  diminished 
that  the  wound  in  the  vein  is  able  to  close  spontaneously.  A  simple  dress- 
'°?  exerting  slight  pressure  is  then  sufficient  to  stop  the  bleeding.  But  in 
other  cases  the  method  has  entirely  failed.  It  is  always  safer,  when  possible, 
to  secure  the  woundfed  vein  itself. 
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I 

DKAINAUK   OF   WODNDS.  I 

I 

Importance  of  drainajcro.— Different  methods  of  draining  a  wound  :  leaving  lhe»oc:{ 
ojHMi;  aseptic  (»acking  :  drainage  by  rubber  tubes. — Absorbable  drains.— I>nii*^ 
tulH»s  of  gljiss,  metal,  etc. — (  apillary  drainage  with  strands  of  catgut,  horseiu: 
and  glass  w(m»1. — Fonnatiim  of  oj>enings  in  the  skin. — Secondary  suture  of  Kod»: 
— Healing  under  a  bl(HHl-ch>t  without  drainage  (Schede). 

§  31.  The  Method  of  allowing  the  Secretions  of  a  Wound  to  EKapt- 

Drainatje. — In  every  fresh  wound  there  is  regularly  an  escape  uf* 
bloody,  serous  fluid,  rieh  in  albumin,  from  the  divided  tissues,  the  ope 
capillaries,  and  lymph  spaces,  and  it  corresponds  in  amount  with  tis 
size  of  the  wound  and  the  number  of  cavities  and  pockets.    The  foni> 
tion  of  these  cavities  in  the  wound  should  be  prevented,  as  far  as  po^ 
ble,  by  sutures  and  by  the  application  of  a  dressing  exerting  'p^y» 
pressure.     By  moans  of  the  latter  we  try  to  promote  the  agglutinatir- 
of  the  more  deeply  lying  tissues  which  have  been  divided,  and  thust 
diminish   the   ensuing  secretion — a  matter  of  much  importance.  I- 
Hinall  wounds  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  dressings    is   suflScient  t- 
(>l)t}iin   nij)i(l  healing,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use   means  for  (*( 
rying  olT  the  secretion  except  when  suppuration  is   alreadv  preseo'-l 
and  in  the;  ciise  of  large  fresh  wounds.     But  if  suppuration  is  presen- 
we  must  ])n)vi(le  suitjil)le  channels  for  the  escape  of  the    secretion .: 
the  shape  of  drainage  in  some  form.     Unless  we  do  this  the  secreti-c 
is  retained   in  the  wound  and   prevents   primary  union.      Moreo«r. 
()j)portunity  is  given  for  the  secreticm  to  decompose  and  for  m^'  . 
f(U'in,  and,  as  a  result  «>f  the  retention  of  the  pus  or  decomposed  sei-^" 
tion   of  the   wound,  s])rea(ling  suppurative   inflammation    or    o^nen 
infecti(»n  of  tlie  whole  system  takes  place  from  absorption  of  the  infefi 
tious   material    (pyaemia,  septiea^mia).     The   bloody,  serous    secreti-rj 
j)resent  in  tlie  wound,  and  the  blood  which  has  escaped,  are  higKf 
(ieconi])osal>le,  on  account  of   their  albuminous  character,  and  coiiH-f 
quently  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  provide  careful  drainarl 
in   large  eh'an  wounds  and   particularly  in  those  which   are  alreaö 
infected.     At  the  present  time  attempts  have  been  made  to   do  awi 
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with  drainage  in  wounds  made  in  aseptic  operations,  but  most  surgeons 
6till  relj  upon  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  indispensable  for  the  first 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  large  aseptic  wounds,  even  after 
they  have  been  closed  by  sutures — for  example,  after  amputation  of 
the  breast,  accompanied  by  cleaning  out  the  axilla.  The  secretion  from 
the  wound  and  the  effused  blood  can  thus  escape,  and  so  do  not  pre- 
vent the  edges  of  the  wound  from  quickly  uniting  by  primary  inten- 
tion. There  are  various  methods  for  enabling  the  secretion  from  the 
wound  to  escape. 

The  simplest  of  these  is  to  leave  the  wound  open  without  suturing 
it,  or  only  partially  suturing  it,  leaving  the  angles  of  the  wound  un- 
closed. We  combine  with  this  open  treatment  the  sprinkling  of  the 
wound  with  antiseptic  powders  (iodoform,  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid, 
etc),  or  we  fill  deep  wounds  or  cavities  with  dressing  materials  which 
have  a  greater  or  less  absorptive  power — for  example,  with  strips  or 
wads  of  iodoform  gauze.  This  aseptic  packing  of  a  wound  is  an  excel- 
lent method  of  drainage,  as  it  absorbs  the  secretion  from  the  wound 
and  causes  it  to  remain  aseptic.  When  necessary,  the  packing  can  be 
fastened  in  place  by  sutures  through  the  skin.  Wounds  which  have 
l^n  left  open  can  then,  after  a  few  days,  when  the  packing  is  removed, 
'»e  closed  by  secondary  suture,  as  it  is  called,  which  hastens  the  healing 
process.  Glück  has  recommended  the  use  of  an  absorbable  aseptic 
Fating,  consisting  of  rigorously  disinfected  sponges  impregnated  with 
iodoform,  or  a  mixture  of  iodoform,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  also  skeins 
or  rolls  of  catgut,  and  bundles  of  silk  with  or  without  catgut  of  differ- 
ent shapes  and  sizes.  He  recommends  their  use  particularly  for  intra- 
peritoneal drainage.  Catgut  alone  is  absorbable,  and  therefore  only 
"liö  niaterial  can  be  used  as  an  absorbable  packing.  The  absorbable 
*^ptic  packing  becomes  encapsulated,  granulation  tissue  grows  into  it, 
*"^  its  place  is  gradually  taken  by  connective  tissue.  I  do  not  con- 
^'<Jer  this  method  desirable. 

If  we  wish  to  immediately  close  large  and  deep  wounds,  whicfi  have 
^^^  been  infected,  so  as  to  obtain  rapid  healing  with  primary  union — 
^•^•1  direct  agglutination  of  the  tissues  without  the  formation  of  pus, 
^  in  amputations,  resection  of  joints,  extii-pation  of  tumours,  etc. — we 
^^^  proper  steps  for  conducting  oflE  the  secretions  of  the  wound  by 
^'^ins  inserted  into  the  deepest  portions  of  the  wound. 

Drainage  Tubes. — The  ordinary  drains  are  made  of  tubes  of  vulcan- 
^  nibber,  provided  with  numerous  lateral  openings  (Fig.  83).  These 
rubber  drainage  tubes  should  have  as  large  a  calibre  as  possible,  and, 
^""e  not  being  too  long,  they  must  always  be  so  inserted  as  to  render 
^  tlie  escape  of  the  secretions  from  any  part  of  the  wound,  and 
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therefore  should  reach  into  its  deepest  portions.  Whenever  poss 
place  the  drain  to  one  side  of  the  suture  line  and  not  directly  bene 
80  as  not  to  separate  the  suture  line  from  the  underlying  parts  au< 
render  it  impossible  for  primary  union  to  take  place.     Drains  are  j 

through  a  wound  with  the  aid  of 
ing  forceps  (Fig.  85)  after  the  sk 
been  first  incised  with  a  knife  ai 
remaining  soft  parts  have  been  p 
by  the  forceps.  The  drainage  t 
secured  in  its  position  by  a  stitc 
ing  in  a  part  of  the  end  of  the 
or  by  a  disinfected  safety  pin 
thus  prevented  from  slipping  in 
wound.  The  drain  is  removed 
fresh  wounds  at  the  same  tim< 
the  stitches  are,  or  by  the  second, 
fourth,  or  seventh  day,  accordi 
the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  6 

Fig.  85.— Drain    the    WOUnd.        If    it    is    a    SUppU 

orceps-        wound  the  drain  is  taken  out 
the  suppuration  ceases,  and  unde 
conditions  it  is  best  not  to  remove  the  drainage  altogether  at  one 
but  first  to  shorten  the  tubes  and  then  gradually  take  them  out. 

I  have  recommended  short  drainage  tubes  of  large  calibre  b< 
they  do  not  so  easily  become  plugged  up,  and  consequently  there 
necessity  for  syringing  them  out  with  antiseptic  solutions.  This  s^ 
ing  out  of  drainage  tubes  should  be  avoided,  especially  in  all 
wounds  produced  in  an  operation.  It  can  only  do  harm  by  irri 
the  wound  and  forcing  apart  again  the  already  adherent  woimd  sui 
Even  washing  out  a  suppurating  wound  with  antiseptic  solutio 
means  of  an  irrigator  (Fig.  86)  is  often  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
indeed,  do  harm. 

Absorbable  Drainage  Tubes. — Besides  rubber  drainage  tubes, 
forms  have  been  used,  such  as  absorbable  tubes  made  of  deca 
bone  (Trendelenburg,  Neuber),  glass  tubes  (Fig.  84),  silver  tubes, 
made  from  a  coil  of  wire,  etc.  The  absorbable  drainage  tubes  of 
cified  bone  liave  not  come  into  very  general  use,  because  they  are 
to  be  absorbed  too  (juickly  before  they  have  accomplished  thei: 
pose. 

Preparation  of  Absorbable  Bone  Drains.— Absorbable  bone  draina^ 
are  made  as  follows:  The  long,  hollow  bones  of  fowls  and  other  bii 
freed  from  soft  parts  by  boiling,  and  tlien  placed  for  about  ten  or 
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hours  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  parts  of  water; 
the  ends  of  the  bones  are  cut  off  with  scissors  and  their  interior  cleaned  out 
with  a  stout  wire,  after  which  they  are  boiled  in  a  five-per-cent.  carbolic 
solatioQ,  to  which  Deakin  adds  some  borax,  and  they  are  finally  stored  for 
use  iu  the  same  solution. 

Hardenliig  of  Rubber  Draiiuk — ^To  prevent  rubber  tubes  from  becoming 
soft,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  harden  them  by  placing  them  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  for  about  five  minutes,  the  larger  sizes  a  little  longer;  then  wash 
the  tubes  in  seven ty-five-per-cent.  alcohol  and  store  them  in  a  fi Ve-per-cent. 
carbolic  solution  or  in  a  1  to  2  to  1,000  bichloride  solution.  The  orange-red 
colored  rubber  tubes  are  the  best  adapted  to  this  process,  the  gray  and  black 
not  being  so  good.  After  the  rubber  tubes  have  once  been  hardened  this 
quality  remains  unchanged  by  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  kept  stored. 

Strands  of  Catgut  as  a  Brain. — The  smallest  drain  which  we  use  con- 
sists of  Strands  of  aseptic  catgut  or  horse-hair,  which  are  laid  side  by 
side  in  the  form  of  a  bundle  of  threads.  Tliis  bundle,  for  example,  of 
catgut  iß  pushed  through  a  small  perforation  in  the  skin,  or  through 
the  open  extremity  of  tlie  suture  line,  down  into  the  wound,  thus  sup- 
plying, in  small  wounds,  an  excellent  form  of  capillary  drainage. 
Kümmel  has  recommended  capillary  glass  drainage  in  the  form  of 
strands  of  spun  glass. 

Attenapts  have  been  made  to  substitute  drainage  by  means  of  holes 
"i*de  in  the  skin  for  the  ordinary  drainage  with  rubber  tubes  in  case  of 
rounds  directly  under  the  skin,  and  the  canalisation  of  skin  and  mus- 
cular tissue  in  case  of  (Jeeper  wounds  (Esmarch  and  Neuber).  To  make 
a  canal  of  skin  and  muscular  tissue  for  purposes  of  drainage,  the  cut 
cdg«  of  the  skin  on  each  side  is  attached  by  a  catgut  suture  to  tlie 
^öund  in  the  muscular  tissue  beneath  it. 

Of  all  these  diflEerent  kinds  of  drainage,  in  my  judgment  the  ordi- 
nary drainage  supplied  by  rubber  or  glass  tubes,  or  by  packing  the 
^ound  with  sterilised  gauze,  is  by  far  the  best,  and  all  other  methods 
'Strands  of  catgut,  bundles  of  horse-hair,  cutaneous  punctures,  canalisa- 
|'ön,and  absorbable  drains)  are  only  suitable  for  small  wounds,  and  are 
insufficient  for  large,  deep  wounds  in  which  there  are  pockets.  If  the 
drainage  by  rubber  tubes  is  properly  managed  and  the  drains  removed 
at  tlie  right  time,  it  is  easy  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  which  the 
^nnes  sometimes  cause,  such  as  necrosis  of  the  skin,  persistent  fistuleB, 
^^^'  If  an  operation  is  performed  in  a  rigorously  aseptic  manner,  with 
carefully  sterilised  instruments  and  hands,  and  without  leaving  diseased 
'i^ues  in  tlie  wound,  often  large  wounds  made  during  the  operation 
^^y  be  closed  without  drainage.  When  this  is  done  it  is  best  to  main- 
tain moderate  pressure  upon  the  wound  by  means  of  the  aseptic  dress- 
^^*e-   It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  wound  should  be  irritated  as 
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little  as  possible,  and  hence  antiseptic  solutions  should  only  be  used 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

Kooher's  Substitute  for  Drainage.— Kocher  has  tried  to  dispense  ynth 
the  drainage  of  the  wound  by  covering  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth.  The  latter  is  sprinkled  over  the  wound  in  the  form  of  a  one-per- 
cent, mixture  of  bismuth  in  water,  which  is  dropped  out  of  a  flask  ;  or,  if 
there  is  bleeding,  compresses  impregnated  with  bismuth  are  applied  to  the 
wound.  The  wound  surface  is  so  much  dried  up  by  the  bismuth  that  the 
secretion  is  almost  nil.  After  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours  the 
wound  is  closed  by  secondary  suture. 

Sohede's  Method  of  heaÜiig  under  a  Blood-Clot— Schede  has  recently 
recommended  "  healing  under  a  moist  blood-clot "— e.  g.,  he  permits  a  cavity 
which  has  been  hollowed  out  of  a  bone  to  All  with  blood,  closing  the  wound 
tight  by  suturing  the  skin  and  not  inserting  any  drain.    If  the  coaguliun 
thus  formed  in  the  course  of  an  aseptic  operation  remains  aseptic,  it  ¥riU  be 
gradually  absorbed  and  its  place  taken  by  newly  formed  connective  tissue  or 
bone,  and  healing  will  occur  without  reaction.    I  think  this  method  deserves 
a  fair  trial  ;  it  has  proved  of  service  to  me  after  operations  for  caries  and 
necrosis.    To  prevent  the  coagulum  from  becoming  too  large,  I  leave  the 
lower  angle  of  the  cutaneous  wound  open.    The  whole  point  in  Schede's 
method  is  the  doing  away  with  the  di*ains.    As  Lauenstein  has  correctly 
pointed  out,  this  method  is  particularly  suitable  for  all  wounds  with  loss  o^ 
substance  in  bones  and  soft  parts,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  wounds  in  whicl^^ 
the  wound  surfaces  can  be  brought  into  apposition  by  primary  or  secondary- 
sutures.    Bad  results  are  chiefly  due  to  imperfect  asepsis  during  the  opera.- 
tion  or  after  treatment. 
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T^E   METHOD   OF   UNTTINO   THE   TISSUES. — SUTURE   OF   THE   WOUND. 

Dian  fection  of  the  wound  and  surroiinding  parts  before  inserting  the  sutures. — Suture 
the  soft  parts. — Needles,  needle-holders,  and  suture  materials. — Different  meth- 
of  suturing  the  wound  (interrupted,  continuous,  silver-wire  suture,  plate 
Biature,  twisted  suture). — Removal  of  the  sutures. — Secondary  suture. — Bloodless 
suture. — Subcutaneous  suture  of  nerves,  tendons,  muscles,  etc. — Union  of  wound 
surfaces  in  bones  (bone  suture). — ^Periosteal  suture. — Nailing  and  other  methods  of 
uniting  the  surfaces  of  a  divided  bone. 

§  32.  DiiinfiMtion  of  the  Wound  before  inserting  the  Sutnret.— After 
ajrresting  the  hsemorrhage  very  carefully  and  putting  in  the  proper  drain- 
age^ the  wound  and  the  surrounding  parts  are  washed  with  a  three- 
per-cent.  solution   of   carbolic   acid  or  1  to  l,(K)0-5,000   solution   of 
bicliloride  of  mercury.     The  irrigator  (Fig.  86)  is  best  suited  for  this 
purpose ;  it  is  made  of  metal — or,  better,  of  glass — with  a  rubber  tube 
provided  with  a  removable  tip 
niade  of  glass  or  rubber,  through 
which  the   solution  flows.     A 
warning  must  be  given  against 
too    vigorous  cleansing  of   the 
wound    with    antiseptics — ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  already 
^rfected  wounds — because  too 
n^vich  irritation   is   produced, 
Ä^d  the  ensuing  secretion  from 
the  -wound  will  be  increased.    I 
^^^gate  wounds  made  during 
'^^  operation  only  in  those  cases 

"^^  which  there  is  the  possibility  of  infection  having  occurred  during  the 
operation.  In  wounds  already  infected  and  when  pus  is  present,  etc., 
lairly  strong  antiseptic  solutions  should  be  employed  (four-to-five-per- 
^Dt  carbolic  or  1  to  1,000  bichloride),  but  the  weaker  antiseptic  solu- 
tions should  be  used  at  the  «nd  to  again  remove  from  the  wound  the 
concentrated  and  more  or  less  caustic  solutions  which  may  easily  produce 
Vöptoins  of  poisoning.     If  there  are  no  irrigators  at  hand,  clean,  well- 
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Fig.  86.— Irrigator. 
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disinfected  sponges,  or  aseptic  ganze,  or  cotton  tampons,  may  be  soak 
full  of  the  antiseptic  fluid,  which  is  then  squeezed  out  over  the  won 
and  adjoining  parts,  thus  cleansing  them.  I  use  antiseptic  solutions 
little  as  possible,  and  avoid  irrigating  the  wound  with  them  after  t 
operation,  as  the  secretion  from  the  wound  is  much  less  if  the  irrij 
tion  with  irritant  solutions  is  omitted.'  The  main  point  is  always 
operate-  with  perfectly  aseptic  hands  and  instruments.  When  t 
hsemorrhage  has  been  arrested  and  the  wound  treated  on  these  genej 
principles,  we  proceed  to  insert  the  sutures. 

§  33.  The  Uniting  of  the  Soft  Parts— Suture  of  the  Wound.— In 
cases  in  which  we  wish  to  obtain  as  speedy  union  of  the  wound  as  p 
sible  {per  priinam  iritentionem)  we  close  tlie  wound  by  suturing 
gether  its  edges.     Suturing  should  always  be  carried  out  with  the  sai 
regard  to  asepsis  as  was  had  in  the  operation  itself,  and  hence  t 
needles  and  the  sutures  must  be  previously  made  aseptic. 

For  introducing  sutures  we  use  straight  and  variously  curved  m 
dies  with  lance-shaped  points.  I  use  straight  lancenshaped  needl 
almost  exclusively  for  the  skin.  Curved  needles  are  suited  particulai 
for  deeply  lying  portions  of  the  body  and  for  introducing  sutures 


Fio.  ST.— NiHslle  holilere. 

cavities  (nioutli,  <i;nnis,  throat,  vaijina,  etc.V  IIa£:edorn's  needles,  whi 
are  tlattonod  on  tho  sides,  are  very  useful.  The  recently  introduc 
platinum-iris  needUvs  poSv<ess  the  advantaire  of  not  oxidising,  and  th 
can  be  heated  riMi-hot  without  losintjj  their  orierinal  temper.  Besic 
the  ordinary  needles  without  handles,  tliere  are  many  provided  w 
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handles,  though  I  never  use  them.  When  the  needle  cannot  be  intro- 
duced by  hand,  as  in  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  the  vagina,  etc.,  we  use  a 
needle-holder.  Of  the  numerous  diflEerent  kinds  of  needle-holders,  those 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  holders  of  Dieffenbach,  Reiner  (Fig.  87,  a), 
Roox  (Fig.  87,  J),  and  Sims  (Fig.  87,  c).  Hagedorn  has  recently  in- 
vented a  most  excellent  needle-holder,  which  I  now  use  exclusively 
(Fig.  87,  d). 

Sirtore  KateriaL — Sutures  are  made  of  sterilised  silk  impregnated 
with  carbolic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  of  linen  thread,  catgut, 
horge-hair,  sea-grass,  silkworm  gut  (from  the  chrysalis  of  the  silkworm), 
crin  de  Florence  (from  the  intestine  of  the  silkworm),  and  silver  wire. 
Catgut  has  the  great  advantage  over  silk  that  it  is  absorbable,  and  is 
therefore  preferable  for  subcutaneous  or  buried  sutures — that  is,  suture 
of  nerves,  tendons,  muscles,  etc.     Moreover,  buried  catgut  sutures  are 
the  best  for  uniting  a  ruptured  perinseum  ;  for  the  radical  cure  of  her- 
ßi^;  for  operations  on  the  uterus,  bladder,  or  intestine ;  and  for  opera- 
tions on  fistulse.     If  catgut  is  used  for  suturing  the  skin,  the  sutures 
'ill  not  need  to  be  removed  with  scissors,  but  after  about  four  to  seven 
"*js  the  external  portion  lying  over  the  line  of  the  wound  can  be  sim- 
plj  picked  off  with  forceps,  as  the  part  which  lies  buried  in  the  tissues 
'^  *'>8orbed,  or  is  only  very  weakly  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  suture. 
'^0  account  of  this  rapid  absorption  of  catgut,  it  follows  that  under 
^^^xn  conditions  catgut  sutures  will  not  hold  the  borders  of  the 
^^^xn^  long  enough  in  apposition,  and  so  I  do  not  use  catgut  alone  for 
^ötnrjjjg  the  skin,  but  combine  it  with  aseptic  silk,  especially  if  the 
^^^^  is  under  considerable  tension.     The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory 
^Sut  has  been  described  on  page  88.     The  size  of  the  catgut  or  silk 
^^^re  required  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  kind  of  tissues  to  be 
'^^^Wd  and  the  amount  of  tension.     When  there  is  great  tension  strong 
^^res  are  naturally  required,  because  fine  sutures  would  easily  cut 
^»^ugh. 

Silver  wire   should   be  made    smooth   before  use  by  passing  it 

-  ''^ugh  a  flame  till  it  becomes  red-hot.     Silkworm  gut  is  excellent 

J^**  tying  off  the  pedicle  in  ovariotomy,  for  perineal  operations,  etc. 

^^  tlie  place  of  expensive  silk,  Trendelenburg  and  Heyder  recommend 

^^^11  thread  for  ligatures  and  sutures.     It  is  cheap,  and  easily  obtained 

^ny  time  (even  in  war). 

Sutnret  made  firom  the  Tendons  of  Beindeer,  Horses,  and  Deer.— HatilofF 

^^^s  the  tendons  of  reindeer  for  suturing  wounds.    This  material  is  used  by 

^^  Siberian  colonists  for  sewing.     Putilow  uses  the  tendons  of  horses  and 

^^i*.    The  strips  of  tendon  are  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  ether,  and 

^^^  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  flve-per-cent.  alcoholic  solution  of  carbolic 
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acid.    The  strips  of  tendon  thus  prepared  ar«  said  to  be  strongfer  than  cat^t, 
as  soft  as  silk,  and  completely  absorbed  in  tbe  wound. 

The  Interrnptod  Suture. --^The  meet  common  form  of  Buture  is  the 
so-called  inten-upted  suture  (Fig.  88).  This  ie  introduced  with  straight 
or  curved  needles,  the  aseptic  catgut  or  silk  being  simply  knotted  in 
the  eye  of  the  needle,  or,  better,  tlireade^  bo  as  to  leave  two  long  ends. 
The  knot,  especially  if  the  suture  is  of  large  size,  interferes  with  draw- 
ing the  eye  portion  of  the  needle  through  tho  ekiu.  The  border  of 
the  wound  is  seized  with  a  toothed  forceps,  and  tbe  needle  is  pushed 
through  first  one  edge  of  the  wound  and  then  the  other.  Both  edges 
of  the  wound  can  be  pierced  at  the  same  time,  provided  they  are  held 
together  by  an  assistant.  Tbe  knots  should  be  placed  to  one  side  of 
the  line  of  suture.  If  there  is  much  tension  on  the  edges  of  the  wound 
the  so-called  surgeon's  knot  is  occasionally  used — that  is,  the  ends  of 
the  suture  are  twisted  not  once,  but  twice  about  each  other.  It  is  best 
to  begin  the  suture  not  at  the  ends  of  the  wound, 
but  in  tiie  middle,  especially  if  it  is  a  long  one ;  and 
■     — r-^  at  the  time  of  inserting  the  first  suture  care  should 

9  be  taken  to  have  the  borders  of  the  wound  in  good 

|.    ~  ~~'^  .  apposition,  as  otherwise  troublesome  folds  at  the  ex- 

tremities of  the  line  of  suture  may  result. 

Two  different  kinds  of  sutures  are  classed  under 

the  head  of  interrupted  sutures — the  tension  suture 

^K~^t^C^V        ^"'^  ^^^  coaptation  suture.     The  first  is  inserted  and 

■^mjgt^m.        brought  out  anywhere  from  1-2  to  4-6  centimetres 

^^(^Br  '         from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  whilst  the  second  or 

^"^'  ^^Twre.'™'''"^    coaptation  suture  is  shorter,  and  the  points  where  it 

enters  and  emerges  are  only  about  half  a  centimetre 

distant  from  the  edges  of  the  wound  (Fig.  88). 

Tliose  sutures  by  which  correct  apposition  of  the  borders  of  a  lonp 
wound  are  obtained  are  called  apposition  sutures.  In  every  suture  lina 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  wound  fron 
becoming  inverted,  and  the  two  borders  must  lie  in  good  appositio" 
with  eacli  other.  The  sutures  must  not  be  drawn  too  tight.  It  muK 
constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  successful  healing  of  a  suture 
wound  deiKinds  upon  the  proper  iuBcrtion  of  the  sutures,  and  th  a 
sutures  applied  unskilfully  and  without  antiseptic  precautions  ms^ 
give  rise  to  serious  dangers.  An  erysipelas  which  may  cause  thedea.1 
of  the  patient  may  start  from  a  small  spot  of  necrosis  in  the  skin,  ari 
ing,  perhaps,  from  a  portion  of  the  border  of  the  wound  which  has  jr* 
turned  in,  if  the  borders  of  the  wound  are  not  properly  placed  in  appo 
sition ;   or  it  may  start  from  a  small  stitch  abscess  produced  by  «a 
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imperfectly  disinfected  needle  or  suture.  Tremendous  results  may 
follow  from  very  small  causes.  Furthermore,  no  appreciable  cavity 
should  be  allowed  to  remain;  and  hence  the  deeper-lying  parts  are 
sonietimes  united  by  special  catgut  sutures  or  are  included  in  the  cuta- 
neous sutures.  "  Good  sutures,  good  results,"  was  a  favourite  saying 
of  l^Qssbaum. 

Contmnoua  Suture. — Instead  of  the  ordinary  interrupted  suture  I 
frequently  use  the  continuous  suture,  and  usually  in  combination  with 
tension  sutures  (Fig.  89).     I  use,  whenever  it  is  possible,  needles  with 
lance^aped  points,  of  the  same  size  as  the  ordinary  tailors'  needles. 
The  fine  suture,  which  should 
not  be  too    long,   is   simply 
knotted   in    thu  eye  of    the 
Deedle.    The  number  of  ten- 
ÖOÜ  sutures  required  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  length  of 
the  wound.     The  tension  su- 
twes  are  inserted  in  tlie  usual 
^y,  and  then  the  continuous 
suture  is  begun  at  one  end  of 
Ae  wound    by    making    one 
ordbary  interrupted   suture; 
the  thread,  however,  is  not  cut, 
hnt  the  suture  is  continued  by  transfixing  at  equal  distances  the  opposed 
horders  of  the  wound,  which  are  held  together  by  the  fingers.    When 
the  other  end  of  the  wound  is  reached  (Fig.  89,  a)  the  suture  is  cut  with 
^issors,  and  the  three  threads  are  knotted  together  like  the  ordinary 
interrupted  suture,  two  threads  being  on  one  side  of  the  wound  and 
one  npon  the  other.     The  suture  can  also  be  finished  off  by  forming 
Ä  loop  through  which  the  extremity  of  the  suture  is  drawn.     The  con- 
tinuous suture  has  the  advantage  over  every  other  kind  of  being  capable 
of  Very  rapid  execution,  and  of  rendering  excellent  coaptation  of  the 
horders  of  the  wound.     If  the  wound  is  very  long  and  there  is  fear  that 
*  single  continuous  suture  will  not  be  strong  enough,  the  suture  can  be 
^^terrupted  at  any  desired  part  of  the  wound,  and  from  this  point  a  fresh 
^^tinuous  suture  can  be  begun  ;  or  it  can  be  given  greater  security  by 
ying  it  at  any  point  and  then  continuing.     But  when  the  precaution  of 
^^^rting  tension  sutures  is  taken  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  contlnu- 
^^^  suture  will  prove  at  all  untrustworthy  if  it  is  carefully  inserted. 
^^%ut  is  ordinarily  the  best  material  for  the  continuous  suture,  and  I 
^^  aseptic  silk  for  the  tension  sutures.     The  continuous  suture  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  operations  on  the  peritonaeum  and  the  gastro- 
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intestinal  tract,  and  for  the  buried  catgut  suture  in  operations  on  the 
vagina  for  prolapse  and  for  rupture  of  the  perinEeum. 

8ilT«]>win  Satnru. — If  silver  wire  Ib  nsed  for  suturing,  it  is  fast- 
ened to  a  straight  or  curved  needle  by  simply  bending  over  one  end  of 
the  wire  after  it  is  tlireaded  through  tlie  eye.  The  silver-wire  suture 
is  fastened  in  place  by  exerting  suitable  traction  on  the  wire  and  then 
simply  twisting  together  its  crossed  ends,  or  an  instrument  particularly 
designed  for  the  purpora  may  be  used  (Fig- 
90).  The  cross-piece  of  the  "  wire  twister  " 
contains  two  round  openings  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  wire  are  passed  after  they  have 
been  crossed  over  the  wound,  and  then  by 
rotating  the  instrument  the  wires  are  twisted 
around  each  other. 

The  SilTer-wize  Sutnn  with  the  Lead  FlatA 
—A  form  of  tension  suture  which  has  at  present 
k  somewhat  goneout  of  use  is  the  diver-wire  lead- 
plate  suture  used  for  closing  the  wound  after 
Fio.  91.  abdominal  section  or  amputation  of  the  breast 

Load  plutH.  Small  lead  or  glass  pUtea  are  required  which 

are  perforated  in  the  centre.  The  silver  wire  is 
either  twisted  around  the  plate  (as  in  Fig.  91, 
a),  or  fastened  to  pins  on  its  surface  (Fig.  91,  b),  or  else  the  silver  wire  is 
inserted  in  a  small  lead  ring  which  is  pinched  tf^ther  with  forceps.  Glass 
beads  can  also  be  used.  The  end  of  the  wire  is  passed  twice  through  the 
bead  and  drawn  tight,  then  through  the  lead  plate,  and  after  attaching  it  to 
a  needle  the  suture  is  inserted.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  wound  the  wire 
is  first  passed  through  the  lead  plate,  then  through  one  or  more  glass  beads, 
and  after  obtaining  the  proper  tension  the  wire  is  twisted  around  a  sterilised 
match  and  the  ends  are  cut  short  with  scissors.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  use, 
instead  of  silver  wire,  a  double  silk  suture  having  each  end  so  fastened 
together  over  a  glass  bead  that  only  one  and  not  both  threads  pass  through 
the  bead.  Pledgets  of  iodoform  gauze  can  also  be  used  for  securing  the  ends 
of  the  silver-wire  lead-plate  suture.  At  present  I  have  given  up  this  kind 
of  suture,  and  prefer  a  t^'nsion  suture  of  stout  sterilised  silk  inserted  some 
distance  from  ihe  edge  of  the  wound.  The  latter,  furthermore,  is  more  quickly 
inserted. 

Other  Methods  of  Suturing. — The  old  fashioned  continuous  furrier's  stitch, 
the  fin  stilch,  and  the  looped  suture  are  useless  and  out  of  date,  and  will  not^ 
be  described.  The  continuous  suture  which  I  have  described  differs  materi- 
ally from  the  continuous  furrier's  stitfh.  The  so-called  "flgure-of-8"  oc" 
twisted  suture  (Fig.  92)  I  also  consider  unnecessary,  and  no  longer  use  it. 
The  interrupted  suture  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  is  more  simply  id— 
serted  and  is  Iwtter  for  the  tissues.  It  is  applied  in  the  following  way :  Th& 
edges  of  the  wound  are  transfixed  by  long  Carlsbad  needles  some  distance 
apart.     About  the  ends  of  the  needles  is  twisted  an  aseptic  silk  suture  in  th0 
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fom  of  a  circle  or  fi^re  of  8,  and  the  extremities  of  the  thread  are  knotted 
together.  The  sharp  ends  of  the  needle  are  Qlipped  off  with  a  Luer's  rongeur 
forceps. 

Seep  Sntnres  attached  to  Beada— Thiersch's  method  of  inserting  deep 
sutures  with  their  ends  attached  to  heads — for  example,  into  the  rectum  or 
yagina— is  a  very 
good  one.  To  the 
eodof  the  silver  wire 
a  bead  is  fastened,  as 
in  the  plate  suture; 
a  lead  plate  is  then 
placed  next  on  the 

wire,  the  other  end  Fiq.  92.— Figure-of-8  suture. 

of  which  is  threaded 

on  a  needle  and  passed  through  the  horders  of  the  wound.  After  removing 
the  needle,  the  needle  end  of  the  wire  is  passed  through  ten  to  twenty  glass 
heads  and  secured  by  pinching  together  a  piece  of  lead  upon  it;  by  pushing 
the  lead  up  or  down  on  the  beads  the  suture  can  be  loosened  or  tightened. 
To  remove  the  suture,  the  wire  is  cut  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  piece  of  lead 
«öd  pulled  out  by  drawing  on  the  other  end. 

The  Eemoyal  of  Butnrear— The  stitches  are  taken  out,  in  the  majority 
<rf  cases,  at  any  time  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day,  according  to  the 
Irind  of  wound.  We  frequently — for  instance,  after  plastic  operations 
^n  the  face — take  out  a  stitch  here  and  there  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hoars;  but  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  as  when  the  peritoneal  csly- 
i^yhas  been  opened,  we  allow  the  stitches  to  remain  till  the  eighth  to 
^he  fourteenth  day.  In  long  wounds,  and  in  those  in  which  there  is 
^nger  of  the  agglutinated  borders  of  the  wound  separating  after 
^moval  of  the  sutures,  the  latter  should  not  all  be  taken  out  at  the 
^e  time.  The  tension  sutures,  particularly  at  the  extremities  of  the 
^ound,  when  combined  with  the  continuous  suture,  should  be  taken 
ont  first  If  the  tension  sutures  become  buried  in  the  skin — i.  e.,  "  cut 
out ^'— they  should  be  removed  immediately.  Sutures  are  removed  by 
seizing  one  end  of  the  knot  with  dissecting  forceps  and,  while  slight 
^tion  is  exerted,  cutting  off  the  suture  close  to  the  wound  and  care- 
'^lly  drawing  it  out.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  suture  is 
amoved.  If  catgut  has  been  used  it  is  unnecessary  to  cut  the  stitches 
^th  scissors,  as  the  portion  buried  in  the  tissues  is  absorbed,  and  only 
IcHves  the  exposed  loop  of  catgut  to  be  picked  off  the  skin  with  thumb 
forceps, 

^•^^ndary  Sutnre. — If  the  borders  of  the  wound  gape  after  removal 
oi  the  stitches,  the  wound  can  be  reunited  by  a  fresh  suture  (secondary 
suture).  This  secondary  suture  is  very  much  used — for  example,  in 
bounds  which  have  been  first  packed,  or  in  wounds  which  have  been 
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left  entirely  open  during  the  first  few  days,  or  in  deep,  grannlating 
wounds,  etc.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  anaesthesia  when  secondary 
sutures  are  applied,  Nussbaum  has  advised  that  the  secondary  suture  be 
put  in  place  at  the  time  of  the  first  operation.  For  example,  a  mattress 
or  continuous  suture  should  be  inserted  in  advance  in  each  margin  of 
the  wound,  and  then,  later,  the  loops  of  these  sutures  can  be  used  to 
close  the  wound  by  passing  a  silk  thread  through  them. 

Bloodless  Suture. — Besides  the  above-described  kinds  of  suture  there  is  a 
bloodless  or  dry  method  of  suture.  The  Arabs  used,  for  closing  a  wound,  an 
insect  {Scarites  pyrcemon)  whose  maxilla  terminated  in  a  small  hook.  The 
borders  of  the  wound  were  approximated  by  these  hooks,  the  body  of  the 
insect  being  removed  and  leaving  only  the  head  with  its  books.  Vidal  de 
Cassis  attempted  to  imitate  this  method  of  approximation  with  his  serre-fine. 
This  instrument  is  usually  made  of  a  round  wire  fashioned  so  as  to  have 
jaws  closing  by  a  spring,  which  are  opened  by  pressure  behind  the  point 
where  the  jaws  cross.  It  has  passed  out  of  use,  very  properly,  as  the  method 
is  painful  and  unreliable. 

The  suture  of  tendons,  nerves,  etc.,  is  described  in  the  third  section 
(§  88,  Injuries,  Wounds),  and  suture  of  the  intestine,  bladder,  etc.,  is 
treated  of  in  the  text-book  on  special  surgery. 

§  34.  The  Method  of  uniting  Wound  Sur£EU3es  of  Bone. 
— The  surfaces  of  a  wound  in  a  bone  can  be  held  in  ap- 
position by  periosteal  sutures  only  when  small  bones  are 
concerned.  A  suture  passed  through  the  bone  itself 
is,  of  course,  the  best.  The  necessary  holes  are  made 
in  the  bone  by  drills  (Fig.  93)  worked  by  pushing  the 
wood  or  metal  spool  on  the  instrument  up  and  down, 
and  thus  causing  the  needle  attached  to  the  instrument 
to  rotate.  Silver  wire,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
tlie  wound,  or  stout  catgut,  are  used  as  suture  materials. 
J.  Henequin  (Rev.  de  Cliir.,  August,  1892)  and  V.  Wille 
(Centrbl.  fur  Chir.,  1892,  p.  46)  have  recommended  & 
very  good  method  of  bone  suture.  Wille's  plan  com 
sists  in  boring  a  hole  through  both  Walls  of  a  holloa 
bone  and  dragging  the  silver  wire  through  it  by  meam 
of  a  peculiar  "  suture  hook.'' 

Another  excellent  method  of  uniting  the  surfac« 
Fio.  93.— Drill  for  of  a  wound  in  bonc  is  aseptic  nailinsr.     IjOHü:.  fou— 

Done  suturo"*  "' 

cornered  nails  are  used,  which  are  first  very  careful"^ 
polished  and  then  disinfected  in  a  five-per-cent.  carbolic-acid  solutio 
after  wliich  they  are  placed  in  absolute  alcohol  and  finally  heated  re-^ 
hot  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.     After  some  three  or  four  weeft 
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the  loosened  oails  can  be  easily  drawn  out  with  forceps  or  the  fingers 

and  without  causing  the  patient  pain.     Of  course,  care  must  be  taken 

that  the  nails  project  at  least  two  centimetres  beyond  the  level  of  the 

frkin.  Long  ivory  pegs  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  metal  nails ;  but 

1  have  found  that  ivory  pegs  are  not  so  easily  removed  as  iron  nails, 

as  the  outer  surface  becomes  rough  from  contact  with  the  tissues, 

especially  bone.     The  ivory  pegs  become  decalcified  by  the  action  of 

the  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues,  and  the  remaining  organic  portion  is 

dissolved,  thus  producing  small  pockets  and  cavities  into  which  the 

surrounding  bone  grows.     The  aseptic  nailing  together  of  the  surfaces 

of  a  wound  in  bone,  as  after  resections,  particularly  of  the  knee  and 

ankle,  in  fractures,  separation  of  the  epiphyses,  etc.,  is  entirely  devoid 

of  danger  if  the  operation  is  performed  with  the  strictest  antiseptic 

precautions. 

For  fastening  together  a  divided  bone,  as  in  separation  of  the 
epiphysis  at  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  Ilelferich  has  recommended 
long,  awl-like  steel  needles,  fitted  with  a  handle  which  unscrews.  These 
are  made  to  slowly  bore  their  way  into  the  bone.  After  eight  to  four- 
teen davs  the  needles  are  removed. 

A  clamp  apparatus  has  been  recommended  for  uniting  the  surfaces 
of  a  bone  wound.  Under  fractures  we  shall  become  acquainted  with 
Malj»aigne's  hooks  and  Langenlieck's  screw.  In  cases  of  fracture 
Bircher  has  recently  introduced  the  practice  of  inserting  an  ivory  peg 
*öto  the  open  ends  of  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  diaphysis,  and  of 
using  ivory  clamps  for  holding 
^ß  contact  fractures  involving 
tt^e  epiphyses.  In  part  of  the 
^^^^  the  wound  healed  up  over 
^^  ivory  peg ;  in  sixteen  cases  _ 

(out  of  thirty-five)  the   peg   had    Fio.  94. — Union  of  the  ends  of  bones  by  implan- 

^  be  subsequently  extracted. 

Another  method  of  uniting  a  wound  in  bone  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
^'  The  somewhat  pointed  extremity  of  one  fragment  (the  femur)  is 
'Jiserted,  for  instance  aft«r  resection  of  the  knee,  into  the  medullary 
^^ity  of  the  other  fragment  of  bone  (in  this  case  the  tibia). 

Formation  of  Periotiteal  Flaps  and  Transplantation  of  Cartilage  and 
^  in  Cases  of  Loss  of  Substance  in  Bone. — Loss  of  substance  in  bone 
^^  be  remedied  by  periosteal  flaps  (Nussbaum)  or  by  the  transplanta- 
tion of  cartilage  or  pieces  of  bone  from  young  animals  (rabbits  and 
^^gs).  Ghick  has  attempted  to  supply  loss  of  substance  in  bone  by  the 
^"^plantation  of  dead  bone  and  ivory  (see  §  101,  Treatment  of  Frac- 
tures-^Osteoplastic  Method).  The  suture  of  bone  or  the  holding  of  the 
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surfaces  of  a  divided  bone  in  apposition  by  one  of  these  met! 
especially  indicated  in  compound  fractures — for  example,  in  com 
transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  or  olecranon,  in  fractures  of  the 
jaw,  etc.  Besides  these,  it  is  indicated  in  resections  of  joints,  g 
the  knee,  in  resections  of  bones  in  their  continuity,  after  tem 
division  of  bone,  and  in  complicated  harelip  operations,  etc. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AMPUTATIONS,    DISARTICULATIONS,    AND   RESECTIONS. — GENERAL 

CONSIDERATIONS. 

Performance  of  amputations  and  disartioalations. — Subperiosteal  amputations  and  dis- 
articulations.— History  of  the  methods  of  amputations  and  disarticulations. — After 
treatment. — Bad  sequelaB. — Infection  of  the  wound. — Muscular  spasm. — Secondary 
hemorrhage. — Gangrene  of  the  flaps. — Necrosis  of  the  stump  of  the  bone. — Coni- 
cal stump. — Neuralgia. — Neuromata. — Fatal  results. — Mortality  statistics. — ^Artifi- 
cial limbs. — The  methods  of  performing  resection. 

§  35.  Oeneral  ConiideratioiiB  in  performing  Amputations  and  Diiartio- 
nlationa — By  amputation  (from  crniputare^  to  cut  oflE)  is  understood 
the  operative  removal  of  an  entire  portion  of  an  extremity.  If  a  limb 
is  severed  through  a  joint  the  operation  is  called  a  disarticulation,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  amputation,  in  which  the  portion  of  the  limb  removed 
is  cut  off  by  sawing  through  the  bone  in  its  continuity.  Amputation  is 
not  confined  to  the  extremities  alone,  but  is  used  to  designate  the  re- 
moval of  cei^in  portions  of  the  trunk,  like  amputation  of  the  breast, 
the  penis,  or  the  portio  vaginalis.  We  shall  discuss  here  only  amputa- 
tions and  disarticulations  of  the  extremities. 

The  Indications  for  Amputations  and  Disarticnlationi  have  markedly 
decreased  in  modern  surgery,  which  leans  more  and  more  towards  con- 
servative methods  of  treatment.  With  the  aid  of  the  antiseptic  method 
we  are  now  often  able  to  save  a  limb  which  formerly,  in  the  preanti- 
septic  era,  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  mutilating  effects  of  amputa- 
tion and  disarticulation.  We  shall  entirely  omit  a  detailed  description 
at  this  point  of  the  indications  for  amputation  and  disarticulation,  as 
there  will  be  opportunity  enough  for  discussing  this  subject  when  we 
take  up  special  diseases  and  injuries.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that 
these  operations  are  indicated  in  all  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  extrem- 
ities which  threaten  to  destroy  the  whole  limb  or  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  hence  in  (1)  extensive  injury  to  the  soft  parts  and  bone  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  saving  the  extremity  in  question,  or  renders 
the  physical  condition  of  the  patient  such  that  he  cannot  withstand  a 
long  confinement  to  bed,  or  in  consequence  of  which  the  extremity,  if 

9  (118) 
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spared,  would  be  useless;  or  (2)  in  extensive  inflammation  or  disease  o; 
the  extremity  which  would  render  it  completely  incapable  of  perform 
ing  its  functions,  or  which  threatens  the  life  of  the  patient.  Unde: 
the  latter  heading  come  extensive  gangrene,  malignant  new  growths 
irreparable  injuries  to  bones  and  joints,  large  ulcers,  spreading  (sep 
tic)  intermuscular  suppuration  with  threatening  systemic  infection,  etc 
Under  the  separate  injuries  and  diseases  we  shall  refer  again  to  th< 
indications  for  amputation  and  disarticulation.  At  present  the  genera 
suggestions  just  made  will  be  sufficient. 

When  an  amputation  and  when  a  diaarticvlation  should  be  per 
formed  are  questions  which  in  general  depend  upon  the  nature  of  th< 
case  in  hand  and  the  location  of  the  injury  or  disease.  We  shall  die 
cuss  this  more  fully  in  the  Special  Surgery.  Formerly,  in  the  preanti 
septic  days,  disarticulation  was  performed  more  frequently,  as  it  die 
pensed  with  the  dreaded  opening  of  the  medullary  cavity.  In  fact 
there  were  surgeons  who  went  so  far  as  to  give  up  amputations  fo 
this  reason  and  performed  only  disarticulations.  Since  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  aseptic  method  of  operating  tiiis  consideration  is  no  longe 
thought  of.  At  present  the  question  whether  amputation  or  disartic 
ulation  is  better  for  any  particular  case  is  usually  decided  by  practica 
considerations.  Both  forms  of  operation  are  practiced,  and  amputa 
tion  or  disarticulation  is  decided  upon  according  to  the  circumstance 
in  each  individual  case.  In  general,  amputations  are  performed  mucl 
more  frequently  than  disarticulations,  because  the  former  can  be  car 
ried  out  at  any  part  of  the  extremity,  while  the  latter  are  confined  t 
the  joints. 

The  method  of  dividing  the  soft  parts,  particularly  the  skin,  i 
practically  the  same  in  both  operations.  The  soft  parts  must  be  di 
vided  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  good  covering  for  the  bone  stumj 
We  distinguish  three  principal  forms  of  incision — (1)  the  circular 
(2)  the  flap,  and  (3)  the  racket-shaped  incision. 

§  36.  Oeneral  Considerations  in  regard  to  Amputations. — The  field  « 
operation  is  carefully  cleaned  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  so« 
and  a  brush,  shaved,  and  then  disinfected  with  a  three-  to  five-per-ccK: 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  1  to  1,000  bichloride.  The  patient 
placed  in  a  convenient  position,  and  a  particular  duty  is  assigned 
each  assistant.  The  operator  stands  so  that  the  limb  to  be  operalb^ 
upon  will  fall  to  his  right.  We  operate  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  w^i 
the  assistance  of  Esmarch's  artificialischaemia,  described  in  §  19.  I>n 
ing  the  operation  all  the  rules  of  antisepsis  must  he  strictly  observe 
by  the  operator  and  his  assistants ;  no  unclean  finger  or  instruine« 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  wound.     The  knife  as  well  as  the  saw 
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should  be  used  carefully  and  gently,  and  pains  should  be  taken  not  to 

bear  down  too  hard  on  the  instruments.     Violent  manipulation  and 

compression  of  the  soft  parts  are  to  be  avoided, 

as  well  as  too  vigorous  rubbing  of  the  wound 

with  sponges  or  compresses.     In  fact,  sponging 

can  be  almost  entirely  dispensed  with  when  £s- 

march's  artificial  ischsemia  is  used. 

I.  (Snmlar  Divifion  of  the  Soft  Parts  in  a  Single 
Stroke  (Celsus,  Louis). — The  soft  parts,  having 
been  drawn  up  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  are 
divided  circularly  down  to  the  bone  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  amputation  knife  (Fig.  95)  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  limb  (Fig.  96). 
The  size  of  the  amputating  knife  should  de- 
pend upon  the  diameter  of  the  limb.  The  am- 
putating knife  is  grasped  in  the  closed  fist,  the 
hand  passed  under  the  limb,  and  the  incision  is 
l>egttn  with  the  part  of  the  edge  nearest  the  han- 
dle, which  is  placed  on  that  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  limb  which  faces  the  operator  (Fig. 
^).  The  blade  is  then  drawn  around  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  hmb,  dividing  all  the  soft 
I*rts  down  to  the  bone.  I  think  it  is  easier 
*nd  better  to  begin  the  incision  with  the  knife 
in  the  right-angled  position,  point  upwards,  on 
^^  side  of  the  limb  which  faces  away  from  the 
<>pcrator.  The  knife  is  then  carried  with  a  sawing  motion  around 
^bout  two  thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  dividing  all  the 
^ft  parts  down  to  the  bone.  .  Starting  from  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
cision, the  knife  is 
carried  in  the  reverse 
<iirection,  dividing 
*e  soft  parts  on  the 
side  of  the  limb  f  ac- 
^^  the  operator. 
After  division  of  the 
^ft  parts  the  bone  is 
^^ed  through.  Then 
*e  cylinder  of  soft 
1*^18  drawn  up  on 
"^6  bone  stump  by  an 

^^^i^t,     while     the  Fio.  96.— Circular  method. 


Fio.  95. — Amputation 
knives. 
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operator  grasps  the  extremity  of  the  bone  stump  with  Lner's  o 
eubeuk's  buiie  forceps  (Figs.  67,  d,  and  Ob),  aud  elevates  or  pushet 
the  periosteum  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator  (nw[» 
Fig.  Ü3}  a  distance  equal  to  about  half  the  diameter  of  tiielMl 
At  this  point  tlie  bone  ie  again  saved  through,  thae  allowingtiil 
cylinder  of  6oft  part*  to  completely  cover  tlie  etutnp  of  boil 
and  the  edges  of  the  ekiu  to  be  united,  iienally  in  a  trausnntl 
line,  without  tension  on  tlie  sutures.  In  ainputatious  of« 
trcntities  containing  two  bones,  Bueh  as  the  leg,  the  fotwral 
the  metacarpus  and  nnetatarsus,  tlie  muscles  and  soft  p»! 
lyiug  iMjtween  the  bones  must  be  divided  before  sawingätl 
bones.  For  this  purpose  a  umall,  pointed,  double-edged  IniJ^  I 
sometimes  called  a  catliue,  is  best  (Fig.  97).*  This  knife  iiifc  I 
sertod  in  the  space  between  the  bones  and  the  BoftparttA-l 
vided  by  cutting  first  with  one  edge  against  one  of  the  b 
and  then  with  the  other  edge  against  the  other  bone.  Th*  I 
procedure  is  then  repeated  by  inserting  the  knife  from  Ü»  I 
citiine  opposite  side  into  the  space  between  the  bones.  Instetdd  I 
the  two-edged  knife,  a  small  scalpel  can  be  used  for  this  pw  I 
pose.  After  dividing  the  soft  parts  in  the  space  between  the  bom»  I 
and  laying  tlie  bones  free,  the  latter  are  sawed  id  such  a  war  that  du  I 
division  of  both  is  completed  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  in  ampntatioa  I 
of  the  leg  the  tibia  is  lirst  sawed  about  three  quarters  through  be&it  I 
one  begins  to  saw  the  fibula,  and  then  both  are  completely  sa  wed  thrbu^  I 
at  the  same  time. 


For  sawing  the  bones  in  amputations  it  is  best  to  nse  the  bow-ea« 
(see  page  83,  Fig.  70,  h,  c)  in  the  way  illustrated  in  Fig,  98 — i.  a. 
the  saw  is  placed  close  to  the  soft  parts,  at  right  angles  to  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand,  which  is  placed  upon  them.     To  prevent   injure-  In 
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the  soft  parts  they  are  retracted  by  a  split  aseptic  compress  (Fig.  99)  or 
die  hand  of  an  assistant.  The  distal  portion  of  the  limb  is  held  by  an 
assistant,  and  allowed  to  drop  a  little  as  the  sawing  progresses,  so  that 
the  saw  does  not  become  jammed.  If  projecting  spicules  of  bone  re- 
main after  the  sawing  is  completed  they  must  be  cut  or  smoothed  off 
by  bone  shears  or  forceps,  or  the  metacarpal  saw  or  chisel  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  as  for  removing  the  anterior  projecting  border  of  the 
tibia. 

After  amputation  by  the  ordinary  circular  division  of  the  soft 
parts  three  drainage  tubes  are  generally  inserted — one  at  each  angle  of 
the  wound,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  posterior  skin  flap ;  but  in 
small  stumps  the  latter  drain  alone  is  suflScient.  A  continuous  catgut 
^tnre  with  several  interrupted  silk  tension  sutures  should  be  used  to 
close  the  wound. 

lodifloations  of  the  Circular  Divifion  of  Soft  Parts  in  One  Sweep. — 

After  cutting  the  soft  parts  circularly  in  one  sweep  down  to  the  bone, 

^  jöst  described,  the  cylinder  of  soft  parts  is  drawn  up  or  retracted  by 

An  assistant     The  muscular  fibres  still  adhering  to  the  bone  cause  the 

^ace  of  the  wound  to  have  the  shape  of  a  cone.     A  knife  is  then 

^med  circularly  through  the  base  of  this  cone  down  to  the  bone  at 

^^  point  where  the  latter  is  to  be  divided.     If  the  covering  for  the 

^öe  stump  thus  made  out  of  the  soft  parts  is  not  sufficient,  the  mus- 

^'*  are  then  freed  from  the  bone  by  a  scalpel.     The  bone  can  then  be 

^^  through  with  or  without  first  elevating  the  periosteum.     By  this 

^^Öiod  the  surface  of  the  relaxed  wound  is  made  to  assume  the  shape 

^'*  short,  hollow  cone  with  its  apex  towards  the  trunk. 

The  division  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  form  of  a  cone  can  l)e  omitted, 
^^  the  muscles  simply  freed  from  around  the  bone  by  means  of  a 
^^M  scalpel  and  retracted  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

The  Elevation  of  the  Perioeteuin. — It  is  not  always  necessary  to  ele- 
^ate  the  periosteum  from  the  bone  before  sawing  it  through.  I  usu- 
**v  omit  it  According  to  my  experience,  the  bone-forming  power  of 
^0  elevated  periosteum  does  not  ajflfect  the  subsequent  condition  of  the 

stump. 

On  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  could  be  done,  the  circu- 
^  method,  performed  with  one  sweep,  used  to  be  much  employed 
^hen  operations  were  carried  out  without  anaesthesia,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  less  often  used.     In  fact,  it  is  little  suited  for  extremities 
having  powerful  muscles,  for  it  provides  a  more  or  less  insufficient 
covering  of  soft  parts  and  of  skin  for  the  bone  stump,  and  therefore 
is  conducive  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  conical  stump.     But,  on 
tl^e  other  hand,  this  method  is  a  perfectly  proper  one  for  performing 
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amputations  on  children  and  thin  euljject»,  particularly  in  the  case  < 
liinhe  containing  onl;  one  hone. 

II.  Ciiotilu'  Hethod  of  dlTidia;  tlie  Soft  Parti  at  Two  Biflinäi 
Lmi». — An  incision  iu  carried  circularly  around  the  limb  through  tl 

Bkin  down  to  tl 
faBcia.  The  skin 
tlien  drawn  up  I 
an  aaeiätant,  whi 
it  IB  freed  from  tl 
Buhjacent  parts  I 
carrying  a  koif 
held  at  right  a 
gles  to  the  axis  > 
tlic  limb,  circolar 
around  the  latter 
the  edge  of  tl 
'  skin,  cutting  do« 
to  the  faficia  (Fl 
UH)),  or  by  diBsecting  the  skin  and  subcntaneoos  tissne  from  the  deep 
tiBBues  by  means  of  a  scalpel.  When  the  akin  has  been  thus  sofficiei 
ly  freed  from  tlie  fascia  it  is  turned  back  in  the  form  of  a  eaS.  tl 
longth  of  which  should  equal  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  limbu 
circular  incision  through  all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone  is  tb> 
made  close  to  the  attached  edge  of  the  cutaneous  cuff,  and  the  Ixwe 
then  sawed  in  the  manner  already  described.  Here  also  it  is  a  go 
plan  to  8e|>arate  the  muscalar  insertions  from  the  bone  for  a  short  d 
tance  to  insure  a  sufficient  covering  for  the  stnmp. 

Funnel~fh(tjtt-tl  Jf^cAwrf.— The  st>€alled  funnel-shaped  method 
dividing  the  soft  parts  (^Alanson)  is  only  a  modification  of  the  mecfa 
just  descrilted.  The  skin  is  firet  divided  circolarly.  and  the  knifie 
then  applicil  at  the  margin  of  the  retracted  skin,  having  its  e^ 
directeil  obliquely  upwards  and  at  the  same  time  towanU  the  bone, 
which  din^rtion  it  is  carried  throngh  the  muscles  down  to  the  boo 
In  this  way  a  conicaUhaped  wound  surface  is  made,  with  icj  sf« 
towards  the  npper  end  of  the  bone. 

III.  The  Flap  Kethods.— The  dap  methinls  vary  in  äie  duL-koes 
shape,  and  lensth  of  the  flaps. 

Al  the  prei^nt  time  flap*  are  generally  made  to  «^nstjC  only  of  iir 
or  skin  and  suV-ntaneon^  ti.-^ue.  a.s  it  is  well  known  thai  ciie  maa-iesi: 
the  fl.ip  coveriti*  the  bi>ne  stump  subsequently  disappear  endreivij 
fatty  deeenerati-^n.  B[it  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  £tshioa  iips  -jt  boi 
lOi  and  mascular  ti^.-ne  whenet-er  the  skin  i&  verr  mia  laä  la^ 


Fia.  101. — FoniuÜOD  or  two  Bemilunar  thin  fl 
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nonriilied.  Tlie  shape  and  position  of  the  flaps  vary  very  much,  though 

anterior  and  posterior  flaps  are  usually  made  either  of  equal  length,  or 

f>    long  anterior    and 

abort  posterior  flap  are 

made,  in  order  that  the 

«itnre  line  shall  come 

to  lie  more  posteriorly. 

The  iocigioD  for  the 
cntaneons  flaps  may  be 
made  in  the  eame  way  as  in  the  circular  method  of  amputating  in  two 
Btages  j'nat  deacribed,  and  then  longitudinal  inciaioDs  some  five  or  six 
centimetres  long  are 
made  on  the  inner  aud 
enter  aspect  of  the  ex- 
tremity, thus  forming 
two  cDtaneons  flaps  of 
«jiial  length,  an  ante- 
rior tad  a  posterior. 
These  are  then  freed 
from  tlie  fascia  and 
tnraedback.  Thenjus- 
cles  are  divided  at  the 
point  wliere  the  cota- 
Mons  flaps  are  turned  back,  just  as  in  the  circular  method  of  ampntH' 
ting  in  two  stages.  Another  way  is  to  form  two  semilunar-shaped  skiu 
■  fl»|»S  either  in  front 
"id  behind  or  laterally, 
"^ng  a  large  scalpel 
with  a  blade  convex  on 
>•»  edge.  The  flaps 
"f  skin  are  dissected 
ifom  the  fascia  and 
t^ed  back  (Fig.  101). 

Jt  ia  a  very  good 
P«ii  to  make  a  long, 
"^iliinar-shaped  ante- 
"«f  flap  of  skin  with 
*  small  posterior  flap 
*^"g- 102).  The  form- 
trmnstbe  long  enough  ^'■''■ 
w  Cover  tlie  entire  cut 
wrface  like  a  curtain.     The  overhanging  anterior  flap  is  made  in  the 
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»mplest  way,  by  cutting  an  anterior  semilunar-shaped  cutaneous  flap 
and  freeing  it  from  the  subjacent  parts.  Tlie  base  of  the  flap  should 
be  equal  to  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  and  its  length 
should  equal  its  sagittal  diameter.     A  similar  but  smaller  cutaneous  flap 

is  then  cut  from  the 
posterior  half  of  the 
circumference  of  the 
limb  and  dissected  from 
the  fascia. 

A  very  simple  way 
of  carrying  out  this 
method  of  amputation 
by  a  long  anterior  flap, 
after  the  latter  has  been 

Fio.  104.— Fonnation  of  a  flap  of  »kin  and  muscle  by  an  in-   ^"*  *°^   turned   back,  is 
ciBion  from  without  inwards.  tO    divide    the    skin    On 

the  posterior  portion  of 
the  circumference  of  the  limb  by  a  single  circular  sweep  of  the  knife. 
The  posterior  flap  is  then  dissected  back  from  below  upwards,  as  usual, 
by  strokes  of  the  knife  held  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  limb, 

and  the  muscles  are  then  cut  circularly  by  a  single 
sweep  of  the  knife  (Fig.  103). 

Some  surgeons  prefer  to  include  the  fascia  ia 
the  skin  flaps,  freeing  skin  and  fascia  together  from 
the  underlying  muscles,  as  they  believe  that  the 
skin  flaps  are  better  nourished  in  this  way  by  the 
extensive  network  of  vessels  lying  between   the 
skin  and  fascia,  particularly  if  the  portion  of  skin 
in  question  is  loosely  attached  and  thin.     I  do  not 
like  these  flaps  of  combined  skin  and  fascia,  and 
agree  with  Oberst  that  the  fascia,  on  account  of 
its  poor  blood  supply,  especially  if  the  conditions 
Fio.  To5.-DiBarticuiation  ^^^  circulation  are  unfavorable,  is  liable  to  necrose 
of  the  middle  finger:  and  80  interfere  with  primary  union.     I  think  it 

1,  extensor  tendon;  2,  r  j 

flexor  tendon  and  near  better  to  f orm  cutaneous  flaps  without  the  fascia. 
iui  arteries^ and  the  If  the  skin  is  uot  Suitable  for  making  flaps  on  ac- 
oftr-woünd'r'een  eount  of  being  too  thin,  I  prefer  the  circular 
thTn^Sr^lH'^'''"'' ""^  method  of  amputation,  carrying  the  knife  to  the 

bone  in  one  sweep,  or  the  method  in  which  the 

flaps  include  both  skin  and  muscular  tissue.  - 

The  formation  of  flaps  consisting  of  both  skin  and  ir.uscular  tissue 

is  not  at  present  so  much  in  vogue  as  formerly.     The  wound  surface 
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is  too  large,  the  flaps  are  too  Iieavj,  and  the  veasels  are  usually  cut 

obliqoelj.    Tlieee  flapa  are  formed  either  by  cutting  from  without  in- 

»wds  (Fig.  104),  or  in  the  rererse  direction,  from  within  ontwards, 

^  meaiiB  of  tranefixion.     Id  the  latter  method  a  donble-edged  knife  is 

inserted  close  to  the  bone,  at  the  base  of  the  flap  to  be  formed ;  then 

'lie  knife  ie  carried  with  a  sawing  motion  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 

vinjg.    ^  transfixion  methods  are  bad,  because  the  veBsels  are  often 

woBQded  or  divided  in  two  different  places.     It  was  formerly  used  very 

"fien,  when  operations  had  to  be  performed  rapidly  without  aneesthesia. 

IV.  The  Onl  or  Raoket  Inoinon  (Fig.  105). — This  is  a  compromise 

''^Ween  the  single  eireular  sweep  of  tlie  knife  and  the  flap  metliod. 

"  is  chiefly  used  for  disarticulating  fingers  and  toes,  but  it  is  seldom 

"lide  use  of  in  amputating.     It  is  really  an  obliquely  placed  circular 

""iputation — i.  e.,  two  lateral  incisions  are  made,  which  meet  at  a  sharp 

"P^ard  angle  on  the  back  of  the  limb,  and  in  a  slight  downward  curve 

on  the  front. 

The  Treatment  of  Amputation  Wonndt. — Ileemorrhage  after  ampu- 
tidon  is  arrested  by  seizing  separately  all  the  divided  vessels,  both 
^i^ries  and  veins,  in  the  bloodless 
rtntnp  with  eelf-locking  bffimostatic 
I'l&mps  and  then  ligating  them  with 
rat^ot  or  aseptic  silk  (Fig.  106).  To' 
'"'*3  the  small  muscular  branches  in 
tlie  surface  of  the  bloodless  stump, 
cne  should  follow  the  muscular  in- 
'^'^paces,  where  the  vessels  can  be 
<liscovered  and  grasped  with  clamps. 
"  any  vessel  cannot  be  drawn  out 
or  isolated,  it  should  be  secured  by 
Passing  a  sharply-curved  needle  car- 
rying a  catgut  suture  through  the 
^^t  parts  around  the  bleeding  vessel 
(page  90,  Fig.  78).  The  sutnre  is  Tia.  io«.-LigBiioi 
"t^n  tied  eo  as  to  include  tlie  soft 

P*rtg  and  the  vessel.     Small  vessels  can  be  closed  by  torsion,  as  de- 

-«ribed  in  g  28.     After  all  the  vessels  in  sight  have  been  ligated,  the 

Esmareh  elastic  tourniquet  is  removed}  while  the  amputation  wound 

iä'  elevated  and  pressure  exerted  upon  it  by  aseptic  sponges.     Pressure 

luting  a  couple  of  minutes  is  the  best  means  of  arresting  the  ensuing 

P^fenchymatouB  hsemorrhage,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  considerable  im- 

ffiedistely  after  the  removal  of  the  Esmarch  tourniquet,  on  account  of 

"le  ngomotor  paralysis  that  it  causes. 
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When  the  hsemorrhage  has  been  very  carefully  arrested  the  larg 
nerve  trunks  are  drawn  out  of  the  wound  and  cut  off  with  scissors,  t 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  subsequent  neuralgia  or  the  formation  c 
amputation  neuromata.  After  this  the  wound  is  disinfected,  togethe 
with  the  parts  surrounding  it,  by  irrigation  with  a  l-to-l,000--5,00 
bichloride  solution,  or  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  an 
its  margins  are  united  by  sutures  and  drainage  tubes  inserted.  If  tli 
asepsis  has  been  perfect  throughout,  there  is  no  necessity  of  antisepti 
irrigation  of  the  wound,  as  this  only  causes  irritation  and  increases  th 
subsequent  discharge  from  the  wound.  It  is  sufficient  to  wash  out  th 
wound  with  a  sterilised  seven-teuths-per-cent.  solution  of  common  sal 
or  simple  warm  boiled  water.  The  drainage  tubes  are  fastened  to  th 
skin  by  a  suture,  one  tube  being  generally  placed  in  the  posterior  fla( 
and,  when  necessary,  others  are  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  wound  b 
each  side  (§  31).  The  wound  is  closed  (§  33)  by  inserting  several  ii 
terrupted  tension  sutures  and  then  a  continuous  catgut  suture.  Gre« 
pains  must  be  taken  in  inserting  the  sutures.  They  should  be  evei 
and  hold  the  margins  of  the  wound  in  perfect  apposition.  AU  drawin 
and  tension  must  be  avoided.  Neuber  recommends  the  use  of  seven 
rows  of  sutures  for  closing  an  amputation  wound.  He  sutures  first  tli 
periosteum,  then  the  muscles,  and  finally  the  skin,  and  thus  avoids  tli 
formation  of  any  pockets.  According  to  my  ideas,  this  form  of  sutu 
ing  is  unnecessary  and  even  bad,  and  I  have  found  that  an  asepti 
dressing,  applied  so  as  to  exert  suitable  pressure,  is  entirely  snfilcient  t 
prevent  the  formation  of  pockets. 

An  aseptic  protective  covering  which  exerts  moderate  pressure 
the  most  suitable  form  of  dressing  for  amputations.  I  usually  meiste 
the  wound  with  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  an 
then  cover  it  with  several  layers  of  well-dried  bichloride  or  iodofor: 
gauze,  or  with  gauze  sterilised  by  dry  heat  at  a  temperature  of  100®  ^ 
Over  this  I  place  sterilised  cotton  or  my  own  wool  dressing.  Moss 
jute  cushions  or  pads  are  also  good  (see  Dressing  Materials,  §  45).  T  ^ 
dressings  are  held  in  position  by  mull  or  gauze  bandages ;  the  stum 
is  placed  in  a  slightly  elevated  position,  and  left  for  the  time  being  i.: 
covered,  so  that  any  secondary  haemorrhage  may  be  recognised  at  oa< 

Subperiosteal  AmpntationB. — Oilier,  particularly,  has  upheld  subperios^ 
amputations,  rcasoninpf  from  the  results  obtained  from  experiments  made  < 
animals.  He  makes  a  flap  from  the  periosteum  to  promote  primary  uaM 
of  the  deeply  lying  parts,  and  to  prevent  inflammatory  complications  fro 
occurring  in  the  medullary  cavity.  But  when  this  method  is  used  on  uwi 
the  results  are  not  so  good  as  the  experiments  on  animals  would  seem  t 
indicate.     At  present  Oilier  has  himself  given  up  periosteal  flaps,  and  eveJ 
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considers  them  harmful  in  children,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  form 
osteophytes,  and  superfluous  in  adults  since  the  introduction  of  Lister^s 
xE^ethod  of  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds.     On  the  other  hand,  Oilier  is  a 
very  warm  advocate  of  suhperiosteal  disarticulation  (see  Disarticulations). 

Ampntationy  with  Cksraping  Out  of  the  Dueaaed  Medullary  Cavity.— In 
diseases  of  the  marrow  of  bone,  such  as  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  König 
And  Stoll  have  performed  amputation  accompanied  hy  scraping  out  the 
u&ajTow,  and  have  obtained  good  results.  In  this  way  disarticulation  at  the 
adjoining  joint  above  can  be  avoided. 


§  37.  The  Method  of  perfbnning  Disarticulationi.— The   technique 

^in  the  main- the  same  as  for  amputations.     The  method  by  circular 

iDci&ions  at  two  levels,  with  turning  back  of  a  cutaneous  cuff,  can  be 

Q^,  or  flaps  may  be  cut  of  skin,  or  skin  and  muscular  tissue  combined. 

In  disarticulations,  a  long  anterior  overhanging  flap  and  a  small 

posterior  one  are  much  used,  and  are  made  as  described  above  (Figs. 

^^y  104).     In  disarticulations  at  the  ankle  or  medio-tarsal  joint,  or 

of  the  fingers  or  toes,  the  posterior  flap  can  be  made  the  larger.     For 

disarticulation  at  the  small  joints  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  especially  the 

metatarso-  and  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  tlie  racket  incision  is  very 

often  used  (Fig.  105). 

_-After  dividing  tlie  overlying  soft  parts  in  the  form  of  skin  flaps, 
or  flaps  of  skin  and  muscular  tissue  combined,  or  after  making  the 
^rx*iilar  incision  in  two  stages  and  turning  back  the  cutaneous  cuff,  the 
"g^ments  of  the  joint  are  made  tense  and  the  joint  opened.  When- 
^^^r  it  is  necessary,  any  prominent  part  entering  into  the  formation  of 
^^  joint  can  be  cut  away ;  and  it  is  sometimes  best  to  extirpate  the 
l^Hovial  membrane  completely,  in  order  to  obtain  a  wound  surface  to 
^l^ich  tlie  cutaneous  flaps  may  unite  more  rapidly.  The  details  for 
P^*^orming  disarticulations  are,  in  general,  precisely  similar  to  those 
^^^  amputations. 

For  the  method  of  performing  disarticulation  on  particular  joints, 
^  ^ell  as  the  various  amputations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  text- 
"^^^ok  on  special  surgery. 

Sabperioeteal  Disarticulation. — Oilier,  especially,  has  recommended  the 
^^^15mlar  use  of  subperiosteal  disarticulation.     Ollier's  description  is  as  fol- 
^^'^s :  The  same  incision  is  made  as  for  resection  of  the  particular  joint  in 
^^^stion  (see  §  40),  dividing  at  the  same  time  both  capsule  and  periosteum. 
**3P"   means  of  a  raspatory  the  periosteum  is  elevated  from  the  bone  and 
li^^^«hed  aside  from  the  joint,  together  with  such  muscular  insertions  as  are 
^^^'^»ent;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  then  emucleated,  and  the  soft  parts  cut  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  the  limb.     Extensive  new  formation  of  bone  has  been 
*^^i«erved  after  subperiosteal  disarticulation,  not  only  in  animals,  but  also*  in 
^*^  in  early  life.    This  is  especially  true  of  subperiosteal  disarticulation 
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and  amputation  through  the  upper  end  of  the  metatarsus  or  metacarpus;,  and 
also  after  disarticulation  at  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  with  preservation  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  os  calcis.  Oilier  says  that  James  Shuter  of  London  has 
seen  a  new  bone  develop  which  was  movable  in  the  hip  joint  after  subperios- 
teal disarticulation  at  this  joint.  The  subperiosteal  and  subcapsular  shelling 
out  of  the  bone  is  probably  of  most  use  in  case  of  disarticulations  for  gun- 
shot injuries. 

History. — During  the  middle  ages  and  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  amputations  were  done  in  the  most  horrible  ways,  on  account  of  the 
inefficient  methods  then  in  vogue  for  arresting  hemorrhage,  and  usually 
ended  fatally.  The  bleeding  was  checked  by  encircling  the  member  to  be 
operated  upon  with  a  strong  rope,  or  the  red-hot  iron  was  used ;  boiling  oil 
was  poured  over  the  wound,  or  the  operation  was  performed  with  red-hot 
knives.  Permanent  constriction  of  the  limb  and  caustics  were  also  some- 
times used.  The  technique  was  very  greatly  advanced  by  the  introduction 
of  the  ligature  of  vessels  by  Ambrose  Pare  and  his  followers  (1659-1692),  and 
after  this  by  the  invention  of  the  tourniquet  by  Morel  (1674).  The  ligature 
of  vessels  for  arresting  haemorrhage  had  been  well  understood  by  the  sur- 
geons of  antiquity,  and  was  in  general  use  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  ligature  was  afterwards  entirely  forgotten,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and 
was  later  rediscovered  by  Par6. 

In  more  recent  times  amputation  was  occasionally  performed  by  the 
ecraseur  (Chassaignac),  the  galvano-cautery  (Bruns),  and  the  elastic  ligature 
(Dittel).  But  now  all  these  methods  have  become  simply  matters  of  history 
since  the  introduction  of  antiseptics. 

§  38.  The  After-treatment  of  Ampntations  and  Disarticnlationab — The 

after-treatment  of  amputations  and  disarticulations  is  very  simple  if  no 
fever  occurs  and  the  wound  runs  a  normal  course  in  healing.  Th^ 
first  dressing  should  not  be  disturbed  till  the  time  arrives  for  removing 
the  drains — i.  e.,  till  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  wound.  Some  of  the  stitches  are  also  taken  out  at  the  same 
time.  Then  the  second  dressing  is  applied,  and  it  is  often  the  last.  If 
fever  occurs,  or  if  the  patient  complains  of  pain,  the  dressing  should 
be  changed  earlier. 

For  the  details  of  treating  the  patient  who  has  been  operated  upon, 
reference  is  made  to  §  22. 

Bad  BesnltB. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  present  antiseptic  meth- 
od of  operating  and  treating  wounds  the  immediate  bad  results  which 
have  been  observed  to  follow  amputations  and  disarticulations  are  in- 
frequent. It  is  generally  expected  that  healing  will  take  place  without 
any  reaction.  The  occurrence  of  wound  infection — such  as  suppura- 
tion, pyaemia,  septicaemia,  erysipelas,  and  osteomyelitis,  so  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  preantiseptic  period — is  now  exceptional,  and  only  takes 
place  when  an  extremity  is  operated  upon  which  is  already  infected, 
or  when  the  rules  of  asepsis  are  not  rigidly  adhered  to.     For  the  treat- 
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ment  of  these  diseases  of  wounds  resulting  from  infection,  as  well  as 
for  the  treatment  of  shock,  delirium  tremens,  etc.,  reference  is  made 
to§62to§75. 

Amongst  the  other  immediate  bad  results  after  amputation  we  may 
mention  the  occurrence  of  cramps  or  violent  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles in  tlie  stump.  These  are  liable  to  conie  on  soon  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  are  best  treated  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine  and 
by  fixatioD  of  the  stump  by  means  of  light  sand-bags,  etc.  (See  also 
§  64,  Delirium  Tremens.) 

Secondary  haemorrhage  also  occurs  much  less  frequently  than  it 
formerly  did,  because  we  have  learned  to  take  great  pains  to  arrest  all 
bleeding  during  the  operation.  Secondary  hemorrhage  starts  either 
from  an  unsecured  vessel  which  had  retracted  at  the  time  that  the 
bleedbg  from  the  stump  was  being  stopped,  or  from  a  vessel  which 
lud  been  tied  off  but  had  opened  again.  In  such  cases  of  secondary 
h«morrhage  from  an  artery  often  nothing  but  the  reopening  of  the 
womid  and  the  securing  of  the  bleeding  vessel  will  suffice  to  check  it. 
The  best  way  of  treating  parenchymatous  secondary  haemorrhage  or 
oozing  ia  to  apply  an  aseptic  dressing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exert 
proper  pressure  and  to  place  the  stump  in  an  elevated  position.  At  a 
l&ter  8tage  in  the  process  of  healing  it  is  still  possible  for  secondary 
baemorrhage  to  occur  from  a  perforation  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  re- 
«Jting  from  suppuration  when  the  wound  does  not  heal  by  primary 
Dnion.  The  treatment  of  tliis  is  also  practically  the  same — i.  e.,  the 
h«morrhage  should  be  stopped  by  applying  a  ligature  to  the  point 
from  which  blood  issues. 

If  the  skin  is  very  thin,  or  if  the  skin  flaps  lie  upon  a  non-vascular 
surface  like  cartilage,  as  is  the  case  in  disarticulations,  or  if  the  dress- 
iJip  are  applied  so  as  to  exert  too  much  pressure,  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
"lore  or  less  extensive  death  or  gangrene  of  the  flaps.  In  such  cases 
one  must  either  await  the  separation  of  the  damaged  portion  of  the 
flap,  or,  if  the  gangrene  is  too  extensive,  a  higher  amputation  must  be 
performed. 

Sometimes  necrosis  occurs  in  the  stump  of  the  bone,  especially  if 
there  has  been  suppuration.  Under  these  circumstances  one  must  wait 
until  the  sequestrum  has  become  loosened,  and  then  remove  it.  The 
bone  stump  does  not  necrose  if  the  wound  heals  normally  and  without 
reaction. 

Another  l>ad  result  after  amputation  is  the  so-called  conical  stump. 
This  may  be  the  fault  of  the  method  of  operating — i.  e.,  the  cutaneous 
flap«  Were  made  too  short  for  sufficiently  covering  the  bone  stump,  or 
it  maj  be  due  to  the  death  of  part  of  the  cutaneous  flaps,  or  to  retrac- 
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tion  of  the  soft  parts  as  a  result  of  suppuration.  This  knei 
n^Iatively  coiiiinon  in  tlie  preantiseptic  period  of  surgerv. 
<*oiiical  amputation  stumps  are  rare,  and  are  usnallv  die  re*u 
skilful  performance  of  tlje  operation.  In  a  well-inarked  c<»i 
the  end  of  tlie  bone  projects  from  the  soft  parts  throngh  tl 
ing  surface  of  the  wound,  and  either  cicatrisation  does  net 
or  the  slowly  forming,  adherent  scar  is  so  tense  and  sen>iri 
use  of  the  stump  and  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  lini)»  are 
lender  such  conditions  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
reamputation  or  a  subperiosteal  resection  of  tlie  bone.  TI 
best  carried  out  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision  throo£ 
parts  and  periosteum  down  to  the  stump  of  bone,  care  beinj 
avoid  large  vessels  and  nerves ;  the  periosteum  with  the  ore 
parts  are  then  sej)arated  by  means  of  the  raspatory  and 
elevator  from  the  bone,  and  a  sufBciently  long  piece  of"  bone  i 
with  the  saw  or  hammer  and  chisel. 

Since  the  era  of  aseptic  surgery,  the  neuralgia  of  tlie  a 
stump  which  used  to  occur  after  suppuration  is  seldom  ob^r 
pain  was  usually  caused  by  the  stumps  of  the  nerves  becomiuj 
in  the  contracting  cicatrix  which  followed  extensive  snppur 
other  cases  the  pain  is  caused  by  a  hyperplastic  process  occnrr 
ends  of  the  nerves  and  forming  the  so-called  neuromata. 

The  amputation  neuroma  is  usually  a  club-shape<l  thickeni 
extremity  of  the  nerve,  and  consists  of  connective  tissue  with 
loss  numerous  bundles  of  newly  formed  nerve  fibres.  Ve 
neuralgic  i)aroxysm6  are  occasioned  by  these  neuromata  and  ai 
by  tho  sljo^htest  j)resöure.  The  neuralgia  which  results  from  < 
('«)ntnu*ti()n,  and  from  neuromata,  is  best  prevented  by  keepini 
pntation  wound  aseptic,  and  by  drawing  out  the  ends  of  the  Ian 
with  forceps  after  every  amputation,  and  cutting  off  a  consider 
tion  witli  scissors  in  order  that  the  nerves  may  retract  well  bet 
muscles.  Moreover,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  ineliid 
in  tlu»  liiTJitnivs  |)]acc<l  on  the  vessels.     The  treatment  of  nenr 

Iciirrifiir  in  i\  >tnni|)  consists  in  the  excision  of  a  long  piece  of  the 
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tions  referred  to  the  portions  of  the  extremities  which  no  longer  exist 
IcLiS-t  a  variable  length  of  time — often  a  year — and  patients  are  very 
lilc^ly  to  dream  that  they  still  have  their  lost  limb. 

Death  following  Amputation  and  Disartioalation. — A  fatal  result  iol- 
lowng  amputation  or  disarticulation  is  either  caused  by  one  of  the 
forms  of  wound  infection,  such  as  septicaemia,  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  or 
totanns,  or  by  collapse,  by  anaemia  from  great  loss  of  blood,  by  second- 
ary bsemorrhage,  delirium  tremens,  fat  emboli,  or  other  intercurrent 
diseases.    In  general,  age  does  not  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  prog- 
nosis of  amputations  and  disarticulations  as  it  formerly  did,  because  we 
\iaTe  learned  how  to  avoid  loss  of  blood,  and  healing  is  more  rapid  with 
the  aseptic  method  of  operating.     It  often  happens  in  old  people  that 
there  is  marked  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  and  yet  the 
wound  will  heal  satisfactorily.    Furthermore,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and 
Wdney  disease  have  no  such  deleterious  eflEect  on  healing  as  was  for- 
merly believed.     In  every  case  the  prognosis  after  an  amputation  is 
favourable  if  there  are  no  complications,  and  if  there  has  been  no  trans- 
gression of  the  rules  of  antisepsis. 

lortality  of  Ampntationt. — The  mortality  of  aseptic  amputations  varies 
vith  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications. 
According  to  Oberst,  of  260  uncomplicated  amputations  14  died,  a  mortality 
of  54  per  cent. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  39  deaths  in  91  cases 
where  complications  were  present,  a  mortality  of  42*8  per  cent.  Of  57  am- 
pQtatioDs  in  which  sepsis  was  already  present,  40  recovered,  and,  taking  all 
^^^^^  without  distinction,  Oberst  collected  351  amputations  with  53  deaths,  or 
a  nwrtality  of  15 '1  per  cent.,  and  84*9  per  cent,  recoveries.  Wölfler  has  given 
the  total  mortality  of  amputations  occiurring  in  Billroth^s  clinic  as  19'7  per 
<^Qt.  In  uncomplicated  cases  the  mortality  was  5 '7  per  cent.,  and  in  those  in 
which  complications  occurred —i.  e.,  in  amputations  where  sepsis  and  pyaemia 
^^^  already  present — the  mortality  was  43*7  per  cent.  Essen  (in  Wahl's 
clinic) gives  the  total  death  rate  as  17*9  i)er  cent.,  the  mortality  of  uncompli- 
cated cases  being  6 '93  per  cent.,  and  of  those  with  complications  42*8  per  cent. 
The  mortality  of  the  255  amputations  performed  in  Czemy's  clinic  was  only 
^"7  per  cent  (Schrade).  The  decrease  in  the  mortality  is  to  be  ascribed  solely 
to  the  aseptic  method  of  treating  wounds,  and  the  mortality  of  amputations 
and  disarticulations  would  be  still  less  if  all  the  operations  could  be  performed 
immediately  after  the  injury. 

§  39.  Artifldal  Limbt. — The  substitution  of  artificial  limbs  for  lost 
extremities  has  become  more  and  more  common  in  recent  years.  In 
the  cage  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  prothetic  apparatus  need  only  ren- 
tier standing  and  walking  possible,  and  consequently  it  is  conceivable 
t/jat  more  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  here  than  in  the  upper 
extremity,  where  the  manifold  movements  of  the  hand  and  fingers  can 
be  only  partially  supplied ;  and  not  every  one  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
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vide  himself  with  such  eobtly  apparatus  as  artificial  amis  and  \e, 
their  ooin])lieated  mechanism.  As  to  the  upper  extremity,  th« 
mentH  of  the  tinkers  are  usually  imitated  by  spiral  springs,  or 
are  pIiK^ed  in  the  ap|>aratus  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  latter  i 
when  munipulated  hy  the  other  hand  or  pressed  against  the  th< 
tlie  ^tunlp,  etc.  The  simplest  and  cheapest  prothetic  apparatu: 
amputated  arm  or  forearm  consists  of  a  leather  socket  in  wb 
stump  is  placed  and  retained  by  straps.  At  the  otlier  or  lowei 
the  pieiv  is  fastened  a  hook,  ring,  or  hand  carved  in  Mrood  and  < 
by  a  «rl«»ve.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  some  patients  can  soi 
ai*couipli>h  with  such  a  simple  ap|)aratus. 

After  amputation  or  disarticulation  of  the  lower  extremity  n 
use  either  of  the  i>eg  leg  or  the  artiticial  limb.  The  peg  leg  is  the  < 
and  by  far  the  simpler  ap|>anitus,  and  with  it  walking  is  general! 
and  more  comfortable  than  with  the  artiticial  limb.  Manv  w] 
lon^  Uvn  tormented  by  the  latter  turn  finally  to  the  use  of  the  pej 
it  is  wurth  takinir  into  consideration  that  the  peg  leg  can  be  r 
by  any  mechani«*,  while  the  artiticial  limb  requires  a  skilled  insti 
maker.  Trendelenburg  and  others  have  shown  that  the  peg 
Ih.»  imj>rovisiMl  very  cheaply  by  fastening  a  stick  of  Mrood  lo  a 
nunle  of  pa>telKiani  by  means  of  a  water-glass  bandage.  The  a 
IciT  is  u<u:illy  made  of  a  leather  jHx*ket  in  which  the  stump  is 
to  this  is  joiiu'd  the  leir,  which  is  made  of  wood,  having  hinges 
knee  and  alikle  j»»i!it>.  The  f«»ot  can  be  extended,  when  p 
again-t  the  i:n»u:id,  by  means  of  a  strong  spiral  spring.  The 
nuMit  v»f'the  kiire  juiiit  is  accnmpli>heil  by  some  elastic  material 
iii>i«ii'  tiio  \i'iZ  ;i".«i  siinnliitiiiir  the  function  of  the  muscles. 

lü  ;i  ri-i*  i.'t  l«»w  :inii»i;taTit»n  of  t!ie  leg,  A.  Bier  made  an  ai 
f.». ■:  t":  '::i  ri.r  i-iivi  t.f  t:a-  liMu  \vit!i  ir<  ovt-rlying  soft  parts  by  di 
x\:v  ':'.'::r  a:::i:'i  ;i  1:::'.^  a'-vvr  tlic  line  of  amputation  and   tumi 
piooi'  sv»  ti  .it   i:  \vv»;;'.ä  unite  witli  :i.e  tibia  at  right  angles:  the 
jj  p^.rti.»:i  .'!  :\t'  ::.'r.'.;i  ^^as  extirpate-i.     If  only  a  part  of  the  fo*.it 

■*'  t::e  *ii  t\^-:  ^  ■.'.  l-e  <■   *  .■r.iivd  :i:;'i  w:-!k:!:ir  rendered  possible  by  p 

.i'l  ,.;•,■;:■  ::\       ■  :  \\''..  ■■  '•:■  •:.     T;  — »•  "■rief  remarks  will  suäiet 
.r,...,.-  ■    •■       '-.'.:   ;.     '.:"•':   :■:•::   ■:•  !■-■•:  cirritifial  limbs. 

^  i-'    Operations  on  Joints.      I-^       -   '     <    *•--  a  joint  is   niea 

pp.'sed   VH>ny  si 

-■.v.  -^l.^rv  -'>-.»:i,  or  chisol. 

..    ::  *.  .vTt    rt^Mii'tion.  de|^ 

,.:\        ■   '.'.tToly  or  onlv   ii 

\    .  —  >-  :.  "ve  lio  not  satisf 

'   .:   .  -    txrirj^te  the  sy 
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membrane — i.  e.,  we  perform  a  complete  extirpation  of  the  joint.  In 
all  cases  in  which  the  periosteum  is  healthy  we  preserve  it  on  account 
of  its  osteoplastic  power,  and  call  a  resection  of  this  kind  6ub))crio8teal. 
A  distinction  is  made  l)etween  early  and  late  resection  and  between  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  secondary  resection.  By  primary  resection  is 
meant  one  which  is  performed  immediately  after  the  traumatism  has 
occurred  and  before  the  onset  of  inflammatory  reaction.  The  inter- 
mediate resection  is  performed  after  inflammatory  symptoms  ap])ear. 
A  secondary  resection  is  one  performed  after  the  sul)sidence  of  the  in- 
flammatory reaction,  when  the  wound  is  granulating. 

Beteotion  of  Bones  in  Continuity. — Furthermore,  we  resect  bones  in 
their  continuity  when  we  remove  greater  or  less  amounts  of  diseased 
portions  of  them  by  means  of  the  chisel  or  saw  (Resection  of  liones). 
The  removal  of  diseased  bone  by  the  sharp  spoon — for  example,  in 
tuberculosis — is  designated  as  a  scraping  out,  while  the  simple  division 
of  bone  in  its  continuity  is  called  osteotomy. 

Arthreotomy. — If  the  bony  parts  forming  the  joint  are  left  intact, 
and  only  the  diseased  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  is  removed,  as  in 
tuberculosis,  the  operation  is  an  arthrectomy.  The  simple  opening  of 
the  joint  is  called  arthrotomy.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the 
general  technique  of  joint  resections,  and  shall  take  up  the  resections 
of  particular  joints  in  the  Special  Surgery. 

Indications  for  Keseetion  of  a  Joint — The  indications  for  resecting  a 
joint,  especially  for  performing  total  resection,  have  liecoine  much 
fewer  in  number  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery.    At  the 
present  time  we  are  often  able  to  save  a  jointr— one,  for  instance,  which 
has  been  laid  open  by  a  wound — where  formerly  it  would  have-  l^en 
sacrificed.    We  now  go  on  the  principle  of  performing  a  resection  as 
conservatively  as  possible — i.  e.,  we  try  to  preserve  a»  much  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bone  as  we  can.     The  complete  resec^tion  of 
joints  in  children,  which  used  to  l>e  so  frequently  performed  for  tiilxfr- 
cnlosis,  should  be  entirely  given  up.     In  these  cases  we  hhould  l>e  Mitis- 
fied  with  removing  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bone  with  the  hharp 
spoon  or  the  chisel,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  hip  joint;  and  in 
adults  the  use  of  total  resection  should  be  restricted  as  much  hh  \ßißhh\h\tt, 
and  as  much  bone  saved  as  possible.    If  only  the  capsule  of  the  joint  ik 
diseased— as,  for  example,  in  tuberculosis— only  this  should  U  «rxtirjioit^ 
(arthrectomy),  and  the  ]>ony  portion  of  the  joint  should  Ur  l<-f t  ii,t^.-r. 
When  arthrectomy  is  performed— for  instance,  at  the  ku^i  in  a  "jt^  v: 
synovial  disease — a  movable  joint  may  be  obtained  (Au'i^^^nr  .Srr.c*er. 
myself,  and  others).     On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  U  'Ufi/i':^:  v-^-   t 
very  good  functional  result  is  possible  after  an  extendi v*-  Ä*^;y>:>., 
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tion,  as  in  the  CAse  of  the  foot,  and  ampntation  be  thne  avoi 
agree  with  Kappeler,  Mikulicz,  Küster,  and  others  in  eanc 
extensive  atypical  resections,  particularly  of  the  foot. 

In  general,  resection  of  a  joint  is  indicated  after  severe 
(traumatic  resection)  and  for  patliological  changes  in  the  joint 
lexical  resection).  Among  injuries  of  a  joint  calling  for  resec 
(1)  compound  fractures  involving  the  joint,  with  considerable  f 
ing  of  the  bones,  especially  gunshot  fractures ;  also  dislocations 
panied  by  rupture  of  the  skin  and  overlying  parts.  Since  th 
duction  of  antisepsis  it  will  often  be  found  saßicient  in  these 
drain  tlie  joint  thoroughly  after  reducing  the  dislocation  or  re 
whatever  loose  fragments  are  entirely  detached.  Resection  of 
is  also  called  for  (2)  when  tliere  is  very  extensive  suppuration  or 
inflammation  in  the  joint  after  an  injury,  and  especially  when 
(3)  chronic  disease  of  the  joint,  tnberculosis  being  the  most  ci 
Resections  may  also  be  performed  for  (4)  loss  of  function  in 
caused  by  contractures  or  anchylosis,  and  in  old  dislocations  ii 
there  is  a  malposition  of  the  bones  which  interferes  with  the  fi 
of  the  joint,  or  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  presses  on  nerves  i 
sels,  and  finally  (5)  for  new  growths  in  the  bones. 

Osteoclasis,  or  subcutAneous  fracture  of  bones  by  the  os 
(Molliere),  has  of  late  years  been  nsed  very  largely  in  place  of 
called  orthoptedic  resections  for  improving  deformities  of  bone, 
agree  with  Oilier,  that  osteoclasis  is  not  always  as  effective  a 
ventor  claims ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  br 
bones  at  precisely  tlie  desire 
and  without  dama^ng  the  sol 
Osteoclasis  cannot  usually 
ployed  in  cases  of  anchylosis 
General  Bnlea  for  perfonu 
•ectioiL— The  operation  of  r» 
a  jnim  iti  divided  into  three 
(1)  The  incision  through  t 
[Mirts;  (2)  opening  the  joi 
division  and  removal  of  the 
or  di.-eased  ends  of  the  boii 
or  without  extirpation  of  th 
vial  membrane.  When  possi 
ojxration  should  be  perform 
the  aid  of  Estnarch's  artiticia 
mia,  and  of  course  with  the  striotCi-t  nseptic  precautions.  The  so 
are  divided  witli  a  short,  strong  kriift'(Fij:.  lot).     Kesection  kn 
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sometimes  pointed,  sometimes  blunt,  or  fitted  with  a  probe  point.  The 
iucision  through  the  soft  parts  is  made  preferably  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
limb,  because  this  involves  the  least  injury  to  muscles  and  tendons  at 
their  point  of  insertion,  as  well  as  to  vessels  and  nerves.  Only  in  the 
case  of  the  knee — and,  under  certain  conditions,  the  ankle — are  trans- 
verse incisions  allowable  for  affording  a  better  view  of  tlie  diseased  joint. 
The  joint  is  opened  in  the  line  of  the  cutaneous  incision.  It  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  future  function  of  the  joint  to  preserve  the  tendinous 

* 

^fl^rtions  of  the  muscles  about  the  joint  and  to  keep  intact  their  con- 

''oction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  capsule  with  the  periosteum.    In  all  cases 

^iere  the  periosteum  is  healthy,  as  in  primary  traumatic  resections,  it 

*"ODld  be  preserved — i.  e.,  a  subperiosteal  resection  should  be  performed. 

^^it  is  diseased,  it  must  of  course  be  removed,  as  well  as  the  bone.     If 

^"^  periosteum  is  to  be  retained — that  is,  if  we  are  going  to  do  a  subperi- 

^^1  resection — it  is  divided  in  the  line  of  the  cutaneous  incision  and 

« 

""^ed  by  the  raspatory  (Fig.  63)  and  periosteal  elevator  (Fig.  64).  At 
"^öee  places  where  the  periosteum  becomes  continuous  with  the  capsule, 
"^^scular  insertions,  and  ligaments,  it  must  be  separated  from  the  bone 
^J  J>erpendicular  or  horizontal  strokes  of  the  knife. 

Vogt  and  König  have  introduced  an  excellent  plan  for  retaining 

the  connection  of  the  muscular  insertions  to  the  bony  protuberances  to 

wliich  they  are  attached.     These  protuberances  are  separated  from  the 

^f  t  of  the  bone  by  the  hammer  and  chisel,  or,  in  the  case  of  children, 

by  the  knife,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  they  are  again 

brought  back  into  place  and  secured  by  means  of  silver  wire  or  nails. 

Vhen  there  is  a  tubercular  panarthritis,  or  when  diseased,  it  would  of 

course  be  a  mistake  to  preserve  the  periosteum.     In  such  cases  the 

y»int  must  be  entirely  extirpated — i.  e.,  all  diseased  soft  parts  and  bone 

must  be  removed. 

The  periosteum  having  been  removed,  or  left  in  place,  as  the  case 
"^ay  be,  the  next  step  is  the  division  of  the  bone  (see  §  26).  The  ends 
of  the  bone  are  forced  out  of  the  wound,  while  the  soft  parts  are  held 
aj^ide  by  retractors,  or  the  bony  parts  are  divided  m  situ  with  the  meta- 
^•"PäI,  bow,  or  chain  saw,  or  with  the  chisel.  The  bones  of  children 
^^  he  cut  with  the  knife.  After  division  of  the  bone  all  projecting 
Angles  are  levelled  off. 

K  anchylosis  is  desired — for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  knee — the 
ends  of  the  bones  are  fastened  together  with  catgut,  silver  wire,  or 
four-cornered  steel  nails  which  have  been  carefully  disinfected  (see 
*'^  §  34).  Since  partial  resections  give  in  general  a  better  func- 
tional result  than  total  ones,  the  former  should  be  given,  when  possible, 
tie  preference  in  all  joints  in  which  we  wish  to  obtain  motion.     The 
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strictest  asepsis  mnst  be  maintained  in  all  stages  of  the  operation,  j 
its  conclusion  the  hsemorrhage  must  be  arrested  with  the  utmost  cai 
drainage  of  the  joint  must  be  provided  for,  and,  after  suturing  tl 
wound  and  applying  an  antiseptic  dressing,  the  joint  must  be  imn 
bilised  by  a  suitable  splint.  If  the  operation  is  performed  with  arti 
cial  ischaemia,  it  is  best  to  remove  tlie  elastic  cord  and  arrest  the  blec 
ing  before  suturing. 

In  case  of  extensive  suppuration  of  a  joint,  or  advanced  tubercul 
disease,  the  wound  should  not  be  closed  with  sutures,  but  packed  wi 
iodoform  gauze  or  sterilised  compresses.  When  only  a  few  interrupt 
sutures  are  inserted  and  the  wound  is  left  partially  open,  drainage  m 
be  dispensed  with.  If  no  reaction  follows,  a  plaster  dressing  can 
placed  over  the  antiseptic  dressing  after  a  few  days. 

For  the  method  of  dressing  individual  joints  after  resection,  reft 
ence  is  made  to  the  text-book  on  special  surgery. 

Outcome  of  Beteotions  of  Jointi. — The  results  of  joint  resection  a 
either  anchylosis,  or  an  actively  movable  joint,  or  a  so-called  flail-1i 
joint.  In  the  lower  extremity,  at  the  knee  and  ankle,  anchylosis  is  t 
most  desirable  result.  In  the  hip  and  upper  extremity  a  moval 
joint  is  preferable.  For  restoring  the  function  of  a  joint  after  t 
wound  has  healed,  the  after-treatment  is  of  great  importance.  It 
possible  to  obtain  very  excellent  results  by  the  methodical  use  of  acti 
and  passive  motion,  by  electricity,  massage,  and  baths.  If  anchylosis 
desired,  the  joint  should  be  immobilized  in  the  position  which  is  m( 
suitable  for  subsequent  use,  by  means  of  a  plaster  dressing  or  a  spli 
left  in  place  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  (see  Methods  of  Dre 
ing,  and  the  special  surgery).  If  a  flail-like  joint  is  obtained,  it  mi 
be  re-enforced  by  a  suitable  supporting  apparatus,  or  another  operati 
must  be  done  to  obtain  anchylosis  (see  Arthrodesis,  below). 

The  causes  of  death  following  resection  are  the  infectious  won 
diseases,  such  as  sepsis  or  pysemia,  due  to  imperfect  asepsis,  or  to  th< 
presence  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  Patients  who  have  undergo 
this  operation  sometimes  die  from  fat  emboli,  especially  when  there 
advanced  fatty  degeneration  of  the  bone  marrow.  P.  Vogt  has  vei 
properly  advised  that  bones  in  which  there  is  this  fatty  degeneratic 
should  not  be  joined  together  too  closely. 

History  of  BesectionB. — Resections  were  performed  in  the  flourishin 
days  of  surgery  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  were  forgotten  entin 
ly  during  the  middle  ages,  and  were  not  again  systematically  practiced  ti 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  England,  White  was  the  fir 
to  use  the  operation,  performing  a  resection  of  the  humerus.  In  France  tl 
operation  was  employed  by  Moreau;  later  by  Sabatier,  Percy,  Dupuytre 
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and  Larry.  Von  Textor,  B.  von  Jäger,  and  Ried  introduced  the  operation 
amongst  (German  surgeons.  Langenbeck  has  done  more  than  anybody  to 
ad?anoe  the  technique  of  joint  resection. 

Arihiodelia — By  arthrodesis  is  understood  the  artificial  anchylosis 
of  a  flail-like  joint — in  cases  of  paralysis,  for  example,  in  which  it  was 
first  practiced  by  Albert,  who  operated  with  excellent  results  on  both 
bee  joints  of  a  young  girl  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the   lower 
extremities.     The  operation  is  very  useful,  especially  for  paralytic 
flail-like  joints.     At  first  arthrodesis  was  frequently  performed  by 
fastening  the  bones  together  with  a  wire  suture  after  a  typical  resec- 
tion of  their  joint  surfaces.     But  it  is  a  better  plan  to  pare  off  only 
the  articular  cartilages,  and  then  unite  the  bones  with  long,  perfectly 
fiterilised  steel  nails  instead  of  the  silver-wire  suture.     The  synovial 
membrane  should  be  allowed  to  remain  intact.     If  healing  takes  place 
with  8ome  slight  amount  of  suppuration,  the  synostosis  of  the  joint 
ends  of  the  bones  is  more  solid  than  if  the  wound  unites  by  primary 
wiion  (Zinsmeister).'     H.  Euringer  has  collected  from  literature  sixty- 
eight  cases  of  arthrodesis  (in  fifty  patients),  of  which  the  majority  were 
BQccessfnl,  and  enabled  the  patients  to  dispense  with  the  heavy,  uncom- 
fortable, and  expensive  splint  apparatus. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OPERATIONS    FOR    RKMEDYINO    DEFECTS    IN   THE    TISSUES. PLAfirnC 

OPERATIONS. — TRANSPLANTATION. 

Plastic  op)crations  for  loss  of  substance  in  the  skin. — General  methods  of  plastic  scs- 
gery  in  case  of  loss  of  substance  in  the  skin:  movabilitj  of  skin;  libentiBj[ 
incisions;  formation  of  flaps  with  pedicles;  implantation  of  entirely  sepanW 
portions  of  skin. — Skin-grafting  by  the  methods  of  Reverdin  and  Thiersch.- 
Grafts  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane  taken  from  animals. — Hair-grafting.— Pi^a 
operations  for  defects  in  other  tissues  (muscles,  tendons,  nerves,  bones). 

§  41.  Plastic  Operations  for  Cutaneous  Defects. — If  the  loss  of  &il 
stance  in  the  tissues  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  remedied  bv  simplj 
suturing  together  the  borders  of  the  wound,  we  perform  what  has 
been  called  by  the  general  name  of  a  plastic  operation,  for  remedying 
the  defect  or  bringing  about  a  more  rapid  cicatrisation. 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  operative  treatment  of  loss  of  substance 
in  the  skin.  These  defects  are  either  fresh  and  the  result  of  an  injnrr 
or  an  operation,  or  they  are  old  or  congenital,  or  made  up  of  a  granu- 
lating wound  surface.  For  treating  such  defects  in  the  skin  or  for 
hastening  cicatrisation,  there  are  in  general  two  principal  methods: 

1.  The  closure  of  the  defect  by  traction  upon  the  skin  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourlioo(l,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  cutaneous  flap,  which  is  freed 
from  the  underlying  ])arts  in  such  a  way  that  it  still  possesses  a  bridge 
of  hkin  at  some  portion  of  its  circumference,  called  a  pedicle,  connect- 
in;:  it  with  the  neighbouring  skin. 

2.  Tli<i  dcfcK't  is  also  remedied  by  the  transplantation  or  implanta- 
tion of  an  ('ntircly  detached  portion  of  skin.  This  latter  method  ba? 
ip*'t!t  |>*rf<ct(Ml  hy  Thiersch,  and  is  now  very  frequently  used  for  plac- 
,1.'/  ;in  ('.i,\t\(-nni<'  e<>v(.Ting  over  a  fresh  or  granulating  defect  in  the 
.i'jn  or  fnu^'ouH  rrKTiihrane  (see  page  141).  The  first  method,  in  which 
»M:  /j«  fi./t.  j-  rf'.ui('(\u'A  by  traetion  on  the  surrounding  skin  and  bv  tlie 
fofr/,;i»,on  of  a  ifi<fVii\)Ut  flap  with  a  pedicle,  is  what  is  ordinarily  meant 
0/  it  ;/,;i  tj/'  o|><nition,  hut  it  lias  been  largely  supplanted  by  Thiersch's 
//.♦»'.o'j  of  .kin  tran  plantation  or  skin  grafting. 

Ißi  <«/».    f,i,i  ofjjy  in  \]nt  hkin,  l)ut  also  in  muscles,  tendons,  nerves. 
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and  bone,  can  be  remedied  by  plastic  operations — i.  e.,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  flaps  with  pedicles  or  by  the  transplantation  of  portions  of  tissue 
entirely  separated  from  their  original  surroundings. 

Modern  aseptic  surgery  has  made  great  advances  in  plastic  opera- 
tions and  in  the  grafting  of  diflEerent  tissues  on  others.  Portions  of 
tissue,  such  as  bone,  nerve,  or  skin,  which  have  been  completely  severed 
from  the  body,  will  only  unite  in  their  new  position  when  no  suppu- 
ration occurs,  and  it  is  consequently  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
there  should  be  primary  union. 

The  cutaneous  defects  in  which  plastic  operations  are  called  for  are 
caused  by  injuries  and  by  diseases  of  every  description  (wounds  from 
freezing,  burning,  inflammation  causing  necrosis,  operations  for  tu- 
mours, malformations  like  harelip,  ectopia  vesicae,  etc.).  Plastic  opera- 
tions are  also  indicated  in  cicatrices  causing  deformity  or  loss  of  func- 
tion in  a  part.  Grerman  surgeons  especially — Gräfe,  DieflFenbach,  Lang- 
eubeck,  König,  Thiersch,  and  others — ^have  devoted  themselves  to  ad- 
vancing the  methods  for  performing  plastic  operations.  The  ancient 
surgeons,  particularly  in  India,  were  skilled  in  this  branch,  having 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  performing  rhinoplasty  and  otoplasty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequency  of  the  form  of  punishment  which  consisted  in 
cutting  oflF  the  nose  or  ears. 

The  Healing  in  Place  again  of  a  Completely  Severed  Portion  of  Tisroe. 
— If  small  portions  of  the  body,  like  the  tips  of  the  Angers  or  the  nose, 
are  completely  cut  oflf,  they  will  sometimes  reunite  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion by  primary  union  if  they  are  carefully  sutured  in  place  with  every 
antiseptic  precantion,  provided  the  piece  of  tissue  is  not  too  large 
and  not  too  much  crushed,  and  the  sutures  are  applied  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
reuniting  of  small,  completely  severed  portions  of  tissue  in  the  chapters 
on  Injuries  and  the  Repair  of  Wounds. 

As  to  the  time  when  plastic  operations  should  be  performed,  we 
have  stated  that  they  may  be  done  at  once  on  a  fresh  wound,  immedi- 
ately after  the  termination  of  an  operation  like  the  removal  of  a  cancer 
from  the  lip,  or  as  one  of  the  steps  in  operating  on  harelip,  etc. ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  a  granulating  surface.  If  the  loss  of  substance  in 
the  skin  is  due  to  a  crushing  wound,  we  should  wait  until  it  can  be  defi- 
nitely determined  how  much  of  the  crushed  tissue  will  survive.  When 
a  granulating  wound  is  to  be  covered  with  a  cutaneous  flap  having  a 
pedicle,  it  is  best  to  change  the  granulating  surface  into  a  fresh  wound 
by  scraping  or  cutting  off  the  granulation  tissue,  and  upon  this  surface 
to  engraft  the  skin  flap.  On  the  other  hand,  granulating  skin  flaps  can 
be  safely  transplanted,  for  example,  on  to  a  defect  in  the  anterior  wall 
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of  the  bladder  (ectopia  vesicfle).  It  has  already  been  mentioned  tha 
other  cases  we  are  able  to  perform  plastic  operations  after  actual  c 
trization  of  the  wound  has  taken  place,  or  after  extirpation  of  a  i 
which  is  unsightly  or  interferes  with  the  function  of  a  part. 

Oeneral  Principles  of  Plaitio  Surgery. — The  following  is  a  brief  st 
ment  of  the  general  principles  governing  plastic  surgery,  the  detail 
which  for  spe<;ual  plastic  operations — such  as  rhinoplasty,  cheilopla 
tlie  operations  for  ectopia  vesicse,  etc. — will  be  considered  in  the  t 
book  on  special  surgery. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  success  of  any  plastic  op 
tion,  or  for  the  union  of  a  skin  flap  in  its  new  bed,  that  the  operat 
should  be  conducted  with  the  strictest  attention  to  asepsis.  The  I 
ders  of  the  wound  should  be  as  smooth  and  sharply  outlined  as  possi 
the  flaps  should  be  cut  of  adequate  size,  not  too  small  or  too  thin, 
the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  should  be  preserved  in  its  connection  v 
the  flap.  The  sutures  should  be  of  catgut  or  fine  aseptic  silk, 
should  be  so  applied  that  the  borders  of  the  wound  are  held  in  e: 
apposition. 

Coaptation  of  the  Borden  of  the  Wound  and  Freeing  of  the  t 
from  Underlying  Parts. — The  simplest  way  of  closing  a  defect  in 
skin  consists  in  drawing  together  the  borders  of  the  wound  and  unit 
them  with  sutures.  To  render  the  edges  of  skin  more  movable,  t 
can  be  dissected  free,  together  with  the  attached  subcutaneous  fat,  f i 
the  underlying  parts.  Thus  cutaneous  defects  of  the  most  div« 
shapes,  if  not  too  large,  may  be  easily  closed,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  " 

Julius      W 

^ M'UnH  '  ^bo^^T' 

a  ^  b  method  of  c 

Fio.  108. — union  of  the  borders  of  an  area  where  there  ha«  been  a  loss  of  {i^cr    defects 

substance  in  the  skin ;  the  ecljjes  of  tlie  skin  are  treed  from  the  un-  ^ 

derlyiuff  parts  and  unit<.Ml  by  suturt^H :    a,  before  inserting  the  »u-  drawing        C 

tures ;  6,  alter  inserting  the  sutures.  -                , 

them    the 
joining  skin,  which  has  first  ])een  freed  from  the  subjacent  parts, 
then  suturing  the  edges  of  the  skin.     He  has  in  this  way  closed  h 
areas  where  loss  of  substance  has  occurred  in  skin  and  in  bone,  and 
also  applied  it  to  widely  opened  joints.     The  skin  is  loosened  for  S( 
distance  around  the  wound,  partly  with  the  hand  and  partly  wit 
probe-pointed  knife  or  scissors,  and  then  brought  over  the  wound 
sutured  (Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1890,  No.  6). 

In  other  cases  it  is  best  to  make  use  of  lateral  liberatinj?  incisic 
i.e.,  before  or  after  inserting  the  sutures  in  the  approximated  man 
of  the  wound,  an  incision  is  made  parallel  to  and  at  one  side  of  the 
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tureline,in  order  to  leseeD  the  tension  on  the  suture  line  (Fig.  109,  a). 
As  illustrated  in  Fig.  109,  b,  the  liberating  incisions  caui^e  sliglitly  gai)- 
ing  wounds  after  the  defect  has  been 
eloeed,  but  these  ueaaily  heal  rapidly  by 
«eptic  granulation. 

In  a  third  cat^ory  of  cases  tlie 
tkiD  b  drawn  over  a  defect  after  mak- 
ing one  or  more  incisions  prolonged 
from  the  limit  of  the  original  defect  in 
MJ  required  direction,  and  by  this 
means  fonning  a  kind  of  flap.  This  ie 
tailj  a  modification  of  the  method  of 
tloang  a  defect  by  sliding  the  ßkji 

important  method  of  plaatic  surgery  about  to  be  described — namely, 
tlw  formation  of 

«flap with  aped-    ^  .u    \tJ   ]]]]]]  ] 

icle.lDFig8.110,      ^"^  *^'     ''''*'    ' 

111,  and  112  are 
*«i  examples  of 
tlie  application  of 
■liii  method.     In 


109.— Lateral  libentiag  inowiolu:  a, 
before  iri»ertin(r  the  «uturw;  ^  •iter 
iiucrüng  the  Hutum. 

r  it,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 


T 


fuTgiDa!   incision 

^  been  prolonged  in  the  line  c  d,  and  the  portion  of  skiTi  a  c  d  \b 
"tins  rendered  capable  of  being  moved,  c  being  drawn  over  to  b,  and  the 
''V  borders  of  the  defect  are  united  with  sutures,  giving  the  result 
illustrated  in  Fig,  110,  b.  In  the  same  manner,  under  otlier  circum- 
***"«»,  a  second  incision  can  be  prolonged  from  the  original  defect  at  J. 
'1*1  the  three-cornered  defect  is  closed  by  sutures  there  results  some 
'''Mt  pnckering  of  the  skin  at  the  sides.     Bnrow  remedies  this  by  ex- 


T- 


^ CuTYed  incUion  ftom  one  comer  of  *  triimgulBr  »ound  :  . 


ciMng  email  three-cornered  portions  of  skin  in  this  region.     This  plan 
Oi  BX.cianf|F  g  tnangnlar-ehaped  portion  of  tissue,  which  Eurow  intro- 
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duced,  is  at  present  but  little  used.     In  Fig.  Ill  the  liberating  incisioi 
c  dis  prolonged  from  the  edge  of  the  defect  in  a  curved  direction,  anc 
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a  b 

Fio.  112. — Prolonged  inciBions  for  uniting  a  four-cornered  wound:  a,  before;  b,  after  insertiii] 

the>utttret(. 

here  also  a  second  curved  incision  from  h  can  be  employed  with  advan 
tage  for  closing  the  defect  by  sliding  over  it  a  portion  of  the  adjoining 
skin.  In  Fig.  112  four  lateral  incisions  are  made  for  closing  a  quadri 
lateral  defect.  Tliis  principle  of  making  lateral  incisions  or  prolonging 
the  original  incisions,  followed  by  drawing  the  skin  over  the  defect,  i 
capable  of  almost  endless  variations. 

Fonnation  of  Flaps  with  Pedidea. — The  most  important  raetho< 
used  in  plastic  surgery  consists  in  fashioning  flaps  which  have  a  pedicl 
— i.  e.,  cutaneous  flaps  which  remain  connected  with  their  original  local 
ity  in  the  skin  by  means  of  a  bridge  or  pedicle  through  which  they  an 
nourished,  but  throughout  all  the  rest  of  their  extent  they  are  com 
pletely  separated  from  their  original  bed.     After  this  has  been  don 
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Fio.  113. — Formation  of  two  lateral  flaps  of  skin :  a,  before ;  6,  after  inserting  the  sutures. 

the  flap  is  laid  in  the  defect,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  113,  J.  In  Fig.  11 
two  lateral  flaps  are  fashioned  (Fig.  113,  a)  and  placed  in  the  def^ 
(Fig.  113),  so  that  Fig.  113,  6*,  results  when  the  edges  of  the  wound  f« 
united  by  sutures.  In  Fig.  114,  a  c,  is  illustrated  the  method  of  p^ 
forming  a  complete  rhinoplasty.  For  details  and  other  methods 
performing  rhinoplasty  reference  is  made  to  the  Special  Surgery. 

When  flaps  with  pedi(;les  are  used  care  must  be  taken  that  * 
blood  supply  is  good  and  that  primary  union  is  obtained.  The  ped£< 
must  be  so  situated  that  as  many  vessels  as  possible  enter  the  flap ;  »r 
the  pedicle  must  not  be  too  narrow  or  too  thin.  The  flap,  particular! 
the  portion  constituting  the  pedicle,  is  freed  with  every  precaution  f(^ 
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^rerenting  its  becoming  too  thin.     Moreover,  it  is  important  that  ttie 
f»^rt  representing  the  pedicle  should  not  be  subject  to  too  much  ten- 
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Bioti  when  the  aap  is  implanted  on  the  defect,  for  otherwiae  the  nutri- 
tion might  be  materially  impaired. 

Plastic  surgery  performed  with  flaps  liaving  a  pedicle  was  tlie  form 
in  ^vhicli  it  was  especially  used  by  Indian  surgeons,  and  they  probably 
*"■  »ginated  it. 

riaps  have  also  been  fashioned  from  portions  of  the  body  widely 
**p«rated  from  the  defect,  as  we  shall  see 
^'heu  we  take  up  rhinoplasty.  Tagliaeozzi 
(TaliacotiuB,  1597),  a  physician  of  Bologna 
living  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  ärst 
to  uee  a  flap  fashioned  from  the  skin  in  the 
biceps  region  of  the  arm,  and  after  placing 
the  arm  over  the  nasal  defect  and  allowing 
tlie  flap  to  heal  into  the  latter,  he  cut  the 
"ftp  loose  by  dividing  its  pedicle  (Fig.  115). 
Thig  Italian  method,  as  it  is  called,  is  only 
applicable  to  those  exceptional  cases  in 
*bich  good  material  for  making  the  flap 
•Elliot  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
">e  defect  Tlie  Italian  method  is  usually 
P^riomied  in  three  stages :  (1)  The  forma- 

^'on  of  a  flap  which  remains  attached  by  two  pedicles ;  the  flap  is  sepa- 
^ted  from  the  underlying  parts  after  making  two  lateral  incisions,  and 
'^  reunion  prevented  by  iodoform  gauze  or  oiled  silk  placed  under 
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the  flap.  (2)  After  grHiiulation  hae  become  well  establiBhed  one  pedic 
is  divided,  and  the  flap  is  sutured  into  the  defect  (Fig.  115).  (3)  Aft 
the  flap  has  healed  into  its  new  bed,  or  after  eight,  ten,  or  fourte 
days,  the  other  bridge  of  skin  or  pedicle  ie  divided.  Graefe  has  p< 
funned  the  Italian  method  in  one  sitting  hy  bringing  the  flap  direct 
in  contact  with  the  defect  (the  Grcrman  method).  But  tlie  nutrition 
tlie  freah  flap  is  often  poor,  and  it  is  likewise  very  apt  to  shrink. 

In  recent  times  this  method  of  remedying  defect«  by  tranaplani 
tion  of  pedunculated  flaps  from  distant  portions  of  the  body  has  be 
revived,  and  fresh  fla^  of  this  kind,  teken,  for  example,  from  the  tb 
rax,  have  been  transplanted  to  fresh  and  granulating  defects  in  t 


Fia.  IIS, — The  maDner  of  romcdyjn^  Io8b«i  of  )>ub]ltanl^e  *t  the  beod  of  the  clbo«,  kdA  on  < 
foreann  b^  pcdunpulntvd  flaps  of  «kin  from  thu  thorax:  o,  pedunculated  llap  of  »kin  wh 
ntill  rtniHinH  attached  to  tliu  thorax,  and  which  baa  been  sutured  into  llie  defect ;  b,  al 
it  has  htaled  in  place. 

arnj  and  forearm,  and  have  thus  prevented  contractures  of  the  elb< 
joint  after  hnriis,  avulsion  of  the  skin,  ete.  (Maas,  Langenbeck's  Areh 
Bd.  xxxi;  Wagner,  ibid.,  Bd.  xxxvi,  1887,  S.  381;  and  V.  Hack. 
Bd.  xxxvii). 

Oraoulatiiiff  Skin  Flaps, — Not  only  fresh  but  also  granulating  sk 
flaps  are  used,  aa  we  have  seen,  especially  for  closing  congenital  defe« 
in  the  bladder  (ectopia  vesicse).  (See  Special  Surgery.)  For  closi 
a  defect  in  the  wall  of  a  cavity,  as  in  ectopia  vesicte,  and  defects  in  t 
cavity  of  the  month  following,  for  example,  the  removal  of  a  cane 
Plessing  has  reoonimended  the  nse  of  flaps  covered  with  epideria 
After  fashioning  a  skin  flap  with  a  ]>edicle.  its  wound  surface  is  p 
vided  with  epidermis  by  Thiersch  skin  grafts  (see  p.  141),  and  then 
graft  is  allowed  to  heal  into  the  defect. 

Skin  Flapa  with  a  Pedicle  of  Subcutaneous  Tiane — Oersnny's  K« 
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o4— Gersuny  was  the  first  to  show  that  a  skin  flap  which  possessed 
only  a  pedicle  of  subcutaneous  tissue  would  receive  sufficient  nourish- 
ment to  enable  it  to  be  used  for  plastic  purposes,  particularly'  in  renie- 
cfjing  defects  of  mucous  membrane.     The  flap  is  simply  turned  into 
the  defect  like  a  door  on  its  hinges,  or  it  is  drawn  into  a  more  deep- 
ly  lying  region  through  a  suitably  placed  slit  or  wide  button-hole. 

Transplantation  of  entirely  severed  Pieces  of  Skin. — Moreover,  pieces 
of  skin  which  have  been  entirely  s^arated  fr(yin  their  original  bed 
can  be  implanted  in  defects.  Wecker  and  others  have,  in  the  case  of 
defects  of  tlie  lower  eyelid  (ectropion),  successfully  implanted  a  single 
flap  of  skin  which  did  not  even  possess  a  pedicle.  This  method  has 
been  long  practiced  by  the  Indian  surgeons,  but,  in  spite  of  even  the 
present  aseptic  way  of  doing  this,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  a  portion  of  skin  which  includes  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
cutis  will  heal  into  its  new  position.  To  Reverdin  and  to  Thiersch 
©specially  belong  the  credit  of  having  given  a  practical,  surgical  im- 
portance to  the  method  of  transplanting  portions  of  skin  entirely 
severed  from  their  original  bed. 

§  42.  Skin-grafting  according  to  Bivdrdin  and  Thiersch. — In  1870 
Reverdin  used  his  method  of  epidermic  or,  more  correctly,  skin-epider- 
mic grafting  for  causing  a  graimlating  wound  to  skin  over  more  rap- 
idly than  it  otherwise  could,  as  a  granulating  wound,  in  which  the 
^rium  is  entirely  absent,  can  only  become  covered  with  skin  by  a  very 
g'^dual  ingrowth  of  the  latter  from  the  edges.     It  is  only  possible  for 
*tin  to  start  to  grow  ontwards  from  the  middle  of  a  granulating  sur- 
face when  there  still  remains  in  this  area  remnants  of  the  rete  Malpighii 
^^  of  the  sebaceous  glands.     By  R^verdin's  skin-grafting  not  only  is 
^he  length  of  time  required  for  a  wound  to  skin  over  shortened,  but 
^'^e  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction  is  considerably  diminished.     The 
^^y  in  which  K^verdin  originally  practiced  this  was  very  imperfect, 
*^d  Thiersch  was  the  first  to  develop  a  useful  and  satisfactory  method 
^f  skin-grafting  or  skin-transplantation.    The  skin  is  applied  to  a  fresh 
^^fect  after  the  bleeding  has  been  thoroughly  arrested  ;  but  if  the  de- 
f^t  consists  of  an  old  granulating  surface  the  granulation  tissue  must 
^  firet  removed  with  the  knife  or  sharp  spoon.     Nevertheless,  skin 
^n  also  be  transplanted  on  to  a  granulating  surface,  especially  in  the 
^^^^  of  a  granulating  area  of  bone.     Moreover,  skin  for  transplanting 
P^'^poses  can  be  taken  from  a  fresh  cadaver  before  the  onset  of  rigor 
'nortis,  and  from  a  part  which  has  just  been  amputated,  etc. 

^ersch's  Kethod  of  Skin-grafting. — The  instruments  to  be  used  are 

^'^lised  by  boiling  them  for  about  five  minutes  in  a  one-per-cent.  soda 

^"^tion  and  are  then  placed  in  a  sterilised  six-tenths-per-cent.  solution 
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of  coiDmoQ  salt.  Antiseptic  solutions  like  bichloride  of  mercury  an< 
carbolic  acid  should  not  be  used,  as  they  endanger  the  vitality  of  th 
cells  in  the  pieces  of  skin  to  be  transplanted.  The  latter  are  take 
preferably  from  the  arm  or  the  lower  extremity,  etc.  The  area  of  ski 
in  question  is  thoroughly  washed  with  sterilised  soap  and  warm  watc 
and  shaved.  As  large  a  razor  as  possible,  or  a  microtome,  is  covere 
with  sterilised  oil,  and  while  the  skin  to  he  cut  is  put  on  the  stretch,  o 
thin  flaps  as  possible  are  shaved  off  from  it.  To  secure  rapid  healing 
the  pieces  of  skin  should  be  laid  upon  a  wound  from  which  the  bloo 
has  been  removed  as  completely  as  possible  (Garr6).  The  very  thir 
nest  piece  of  skin  thus  obtained  contains,  besides  the  entire  thicknee 
of  the  papillary  layer,  a  part  of  the  underlying  stroma.  In  this  wa; 
pieces  of  skin  ten  to  twelve  centimetres  long  and  two  centimetre 
broad  can  be  made  to  heal  into  their  new  position.  The  larger  graft 
are  carried  upon  an  especially  broad  spatula  and  then  spread  out  ove 
the  defect  with  a  probe.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  edges  o 
the  piece  of  skin  do  not  roll  up,  and  the  separate  pieces  should  b 
placed  next  one  another  with  their  edges  just  touching.  This  metho( 
is  particulariy  valuable  for  fresh  cutaneous  defects  caused  by  opera 
tions  or  injuries,  for  burns  in  the  stage  of  granulation,  for  ulcers  o 
the  leg,  for  broad  and  deep  granulating  areas  following  operations  fo 
necrosis,  etc.  After  removing  a  large,  soft  fibroma,  I  successfully  cov 
ered  with  epidermis  almost  the  entire  hairy  portion  of  the  scalp  in  on< 
sitting  by  Thiersch's  method  of  skin-grafting ;  I  also  made  a  large  per 
manent  opening  into  the  left  pleural  cavity  for  empyema  and  tuber 
culosis,  and  changed  it  into  a  gutter  by  use  of  the  same  method  (s» 
Special  Surgery,  §  126,  p.  400,  Fig.  296).  In  short,  the  method  is  ai 
excellent  one.  Thiersch  has  also  transplanted  the  skin  of  a  negro  upoi 
a  white  man  and  the  skin  of  a  white  man  upon  a  negro.  The  negro' 
skin  took  root  on  the  white  man  with  exceptional  rapidity,  but  th< 
attempt  failed  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  skin  was  transplantc< 
from  the  white  man  on  to  the  negro,  no  matter  whether  a  graimlatin^ 
or  a  fresh  wound  surface  was  used.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  thi 
portions  of  white  skin  implanted  on  the  negro  gradually  turned  black 
and  vur  rerm.  The  histological  investigations  of  Karg  showed  tha 
the  pigment  does  not  originate  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  but  i 
brought  to  them  by  the  wandering  cells  which  come  from  the  deepei 
lying  portions  oi  tissue  laden  with  pigment  and  find  lodgment  amongs 
the  cells  of  the  rete.  Consequently  the  white  skin  implanted  on  th 
negro  becomes  gradually  black,  and  the  negro's  skin  implanted  on  th 
white  man  Invomes  white  from  cea^^ing  to  receive  deposits  of  pigmeni 
The  pigment  particles  are  probably  identical  with  the  cell  granule 
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discovered  by  Altmann  and  by  him  called  bioblasts,  and  are  probably 
formed  from  them  by  the  help  of  the  blood  in  some  unknown  way. 
According  to  Jarisch,  the  pigment  of  the  negro's  skin  lies  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  deeper  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  and  is  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  absent  from  the  more  superficial  cells. 

Dresnngi  after  Bkin-graftmg. — The  dressing  for  an  area  of  trans- 
planted skin  should  be  one  which  does  not  adhere  to  its  surface,  as 
the  pieces  of  skin  are  easily  torn  off  when  the  dressing  is  changed.  It 
is  best  to  cover  the  grafts  with  strips  of  sterilised  tin  or  gold  foil,  or 
rubber  tissue  dipped  in  sterilised  oil,  and  over  these  to  place  a  dressing 
of  sterilised  compresses  and  cotton,  which  is  bound  on  with  a  muslin 
and  then  a  gauze  bandage,  exerting  a  slight  amount  of  pressure.  Anti- 
septics should  be  left  out  of  the  dressings  altogether.  The  strips  of 
tin  foil,  etc.,  are  disinfected  by  a  bichloride  solution  (1  to  1,000)  and 
then  placed  in  sterilised  olive  oil  before  they  are  applied  to  the  wound. 

Excellent  results  can  be  obtained  in  this  way,  and  very  large  grafts 
will  promptly  become  attached,  provided  only  olive  oil  and  a  six- 
tenths-per-cent.  salt  solution  are  used,  and  the  irritation  of  carbolic  or 
bichloride  solutions  is  avoided.  I  have  also  entirely  given  up  covering 
the  transplanted  pieces  of  skin  with  iodoform.  The  first  dressing 
should  be  left  in  place  for. two,  three,  or  four  days,  and  then  removed 
with  great  care.  If  the  grafts  have  "  taken,"  the  area  they  cover  pre- 
sents a  mosaic  appearance  due  to  the  separate  pieces  of  skin  used  for 
the  grafts.  Later  on  the  borders  of  the  separate  pieces  of  skin  become 
less  and  less  marked,  and  occasionally  become  quite  indistinguishable. 
Until  the  grafts  have  become  completely  attached  it  is  best  to  use  the 
dressing  of  sterilised  olive  oil,  with  strips  of  tin  foil  or  oiled  silk.  The 
epidermis  generally  comes  off,  and  is  liable  to  give  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  grafting  has  failed.  Success  is  easily  prevented  by  suppura- 
tion or  bleeding.  E.  Fischer  has  made  the  interesting  observation  that 
those  skin  grafts  become  attached  the  easiest  which  are  taken  from  and 
transplanted  upon  parts  which  have  previously  been  rendered  anaemic 
by  the  use  of  Esmarch's  rubber  bandage. 

Wolfler's  Transplantation  of  Mucous  Membrane. — Wölfler  (see  Lan- 
genbeck's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxxvii)  has  successfully  transplanted  mucous 
membranes  taken  from  man  and  animals  upon  defects  in  various  mu- 
cous membranes,  ilis  method  is  to  be  greeted  as  a  new  and  valuable 
advance  in  the  treatment  of  defects  in  mucous  membrane,  such  as 
strictures  and  defects  in  the  urethra,  conjunctiva,  cheek,  etc.  Ger- 
suny, Witzel,  and  others  have  remedied  defects  in  mucous  membranes 
by  turning  in  flaps  of  skin  possessing  a  pedicle  of  subcutaneous  tissue 
only  (see  page  140). 
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ImpLuitatioiL  of  Hair. — Schwenuinger  and  Nussbaum  have  at- 
tempted to  implant  hair  by  strewing  it  over  a  granulating  area  where 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  skin.  If  the  root  sheath  still  remained  at- 
tached to  the  hair,  it  became  adherent  and  formed  a  centre  from  which 
cicatrisation  proceeded,  but  the  hair  itself  fell  out  after  a  few  days. 
Hairs  without  their  root  sheath  did  not  become  attached  at  all. 

Transplantation  of  Bkin  and  KncooB  Kembrane  from  Animali  {Rab- 
bits^ Frogs). — The  skin  and  mucous  membranes  of  animals  have  also 
been  successfully  transplanted  upon  man.  The  conjunctiva  of  a  rabbit 
has  been  successfully  grafted  in  a  defect  of  the  human  eyelid.  Bara- 
toux  and  Dubousquet-Laborderie  have  succeeded  in  implanting  the 
skins  of  frogs  upon  granulating  wounds  in  man.  The  pigment  disap- 
peared after  ten  days,  and  the  graft  took  on  more  and  more  the  appear- 
ance of  human  skin.  (For  the  minute  anatomical  changes  concerned 
in  the  attachment  of  skin  grafts,  see  §  61,  The  Healing  of  Wounds.) 

§  43.  Plattic  Operationi  on  other  Tinnei  {Tendons^  Nerves^  Mus- 
cles^ Banes). — Plastic  operations  and  graftings  are  performed  not  only 
upon  the  external  cutaneous  surface  of  the  body,  but  also  upon  other 
tissues,  such  as  tendons,  muscles,  nerves,  and  bones.  We  shall  refer  to 
this  in  detail  later  on.  At  present  the  following  brief  account  will 
suffice :  Defects  or  loss  of  substance  in  a  tendon  can  be  remedied  by 
cutting  flaps  with  pedicles  from  one  or  both  divided  ends  of  the 
tendon  and  bending  them  back  and  uniting  them  by  means  of  sutures 
of  catgut.  In  the  same  way  I  was  able  to  repair  a  defect  in  the  ulnar 
and  median  nerves  by  cutting  flaps  from  the  divided  ends  of  the 
nerves  to  which  the  flaps  remain  attached  by  a  pedicle.  These  flaps 
were  turned  down  into  the  defects  and  united  by  catgut  sutures.  The 
result  w^as  completely  successful.  (See  §  88,  Injuries  of  Nerves 
and  the  Regeneration  of  Nerves.)  Nussbaum  likewise  repaired  a 
defect  in  the  ulna  by  pieces  of  bone  covered  with  periosteum,  the 
graft,  which  had  a  pedicle,  being  taken  from  the  end  of  the  bone. 
Entirely  detached  portions  of  tissue  have  also  been  made  to  heal  into 
defects.  Philippeaux,  Vulpian,  Gluck,  and  others  have  thus  ingrafted 
portions  of  a  nerve  taken  from  a  rabbit  into  defects  caused  by  loss  of 
substance  in  a  human  nerve  (see  §  SS).  In  the  same  way  attempts 
have  l>een  made  to  remedy  defects  in  muscles  and  bones  by  ingrafting 
corresponding?  kinds  of  tissue  taken  from  animals.  Loss  of  substance 
iu  bone— for  example,  in  the  skull  or  after  total  necrosis  of  one  of  the 
long  bones— can  l>e  remedieil  by  implanting  small  pieces  of  cartilage 
or  bone  taken  from  young  animals  or  from  an  infant  (Macewen,  Oilier, 
etc.).  The  bone  fragments  should  be  small,  about  ten  millimetres  long 
and  four  to  live  millimetres  thick,  and,  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
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should  be  taken  from  infants  or  young  animals,  and  preferably  from 
near  the  joints,  where  ossification  is  most  active — i.  e.,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  diaphysis  in  long 
bones.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  strictest  asepsis  and  immo- 
bilisation of  the  extremity  afterwards  are  indispensable  (see  §  101). 
Macewen  and  Poncet  have  remedied  defects  in  bone  resulting  from 
total  necrosis — for  instance,  of  the  humerus  and  the  tibia — ^by  trans- 
plantation repeated  many  times.  In  cases  of  pseudarthrosis,  Oilier 
and  others  have  successfully  implanted  large  fragments  of  bone  taken 
from  infants  or  young  animals.  Gluck  has  recommended  the  filling 
of  cavities  and  defects  with  foreign  bodies  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion, which  are  left  permanently  in  place.  He  inserts,  for  example,  ivory 
cjliuders  and  ivory  pegs  in  cases  where  there  is  a  loss  of  substance 
involving  tlie  entire  thickness  of  the  bone,  and  he  also  makes  use  of 
pieces  of  ivory  to  form  hinge  or  ball-and-socket  joints.  The  experi- 
ence of  others  in  Gluck's  osteoplastic  and  arthroplastic  methods  has 
not  been  published,  and  his  own  results  are  open  to  doubt.  Senn,  Le 
Dentu,  and  others  have  filled  in  defects  in  bone  by  means  of  pieces  of 
decalcified  bone.  Zahn,  Fischer,  etc.,  have  performed  very  interesting 
transplantation  experiments  with  materials  of  the  most  diverse  sorts, 
^hich  cannot  be  discussed  more  fully  at  present,  as  they  will  be  brought 
np  again  in  connection  with  injuries  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts  (see 
§88  and  §  101).  It  need  only  be  said  that  living  bone  having  as  large 
*  pedicle  as  possible  for  supplying  its  nutrition  is  the  best  for  osteo- 
plastic operations  (the  so-called  homoeplasty  or  autoplasty).  If  a  piece 
of  dead  bone  (ivory)  is  ingrafted  in  the  wound  it  remains  a  dead  body, 
and  only  fills  the  space  it  occupies  for  a  certain  length  of  time  (het- 
eroplasty). 
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SECOXD  SECTION. 
THE  METHODS  OF  APPLYING  SURGICAL.   DRESSINGS 


C^IIAPTER   L 

THE    ANTISEPTIC    AM)    ASEPTIC    PROTECTIVE   DRESSINGS    FOR    WOrXttv 

General  principles  governing  the  antiseptic  and  aseptic  dressing*  of  wounds. — Hist.'^r. 
— The  typical  Lister  dressing;  its  simplification. — Antisepsis  and  asepsis.— TV 
most  commonly  useti  antiseptic  or  aseptic  dres3ing  materials  (gauze,  cotton,  jo:«, 
lint,  wood  fibre,  moss,  etc.). — The  different  antiseptics ;  their  uses  and  daDScs 
(poisoning  from  carbolic  acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodoform,  etc.). — Which  »on- 
septics  are  of  value  f — Which  antiseptic  and  aseptic  methods  of  dressing  are  tbt 
bestf — Antiseptic  and  aseptic  change  of  dressings. 

§  44.  (General  Principles  g^yerning  AntiBeptio  or  Aseptic  DrewngL- 

After  learning,  in  the  previous  section,  the  main  principles  governinf 
the  modern  aseptic  method  of  performing  operations,  we  come  to  tbe 
(jiiestion  of  what  dressings  should  be  used  for  covering  the  wonnA 
and  the  discussion  of  the  methods  of  applying  surgical  dressings.  It 
is  a  part  of  surgical  techni(|ue  which  requires  indefatigable  diligence 
and  care.  A  correct  ajjplication  of  the  dressings,  and  a  carefully  coo- 
ducted  after-treatment  of  those  who  have  been  0|>erated  upon  or 
wounded,  are  matters  of  the  greatest  importance. 

As  we  arc  aware  that  all  infection  of  the  wound  is  caused  bv  micro- 
organisms,  hy  the  omnipresent  bacteria,  it  follows  that  we  should  con- 
duct the  afrcr-trcatnu'nt  of  the  wound  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  it 
from  tlic  (jjiniaging  rlTt'cts  produced  by  micro-organisms,  and  with  tlit 
>ain('  can»  tliat  is  used  in  performing  an  aseptic  operation. 

The  surest  and  simplest  way  of  preventing  subsequent  infection  in 
a  clean,  aseptic  wound — sucli  as  one  resulting  from  an  operation — is  to 
cover  it  with  a  iriM-ni-frce  dressing  which  has  been  sterilised  bv  bot 
steam  (sec»  pages  i:i,  14).  In  private  ]>ractice,  dressings  are  still  much 
used  which  have  Ixmmi  im])regnated  with  antiseptics  like  carbolic  acid 
and  l»ichloride  of  mei'cnry.  That  method  of  treating  a  wound  is  the 
hest  which  olTers  the  greatest  security  against  subsequent  infection  and 
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most  readily  carries  off  and  absorbs .  the  discharge  from  the  wound. 
y^e  operate,  without  exception,  according  to  the  rules  of  asepsis,  and 
consequently  the  same  preventive  measures  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
after-treatment  of  the  wound  until  it  has  become  entirely  healed.     In- 
fected wounds  are  to  be  cleaned  as  perfectly  as  possible  from  any  dirt 
or  foreign  bodies  which  may  be  present,  and  are  best  disinfected  by  a 
1  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Historical  Bemarks  on  the  Listeiian  Method  of  treating  Wonnda— The 
antiseptic  as  well  as  the  aseptic  occlusive  dressing  for  wounds  has  advanced 
^^17  gradually  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Lister  began  the  use  of  his 
antiseptic  occlusive  dressing  at  the  Glasgow  hospital  in  1865,  and  published 
bis  first  communication  on  the  subject  in  1867.  Thiersch  was  the  first  Ger- 
man surgeon  to  bring  into  notice  Lister's  antiseptic  method  of  treating  wounds, 
describing  it  in  his  work  on  the  repair  of  wounds.*  Then  followed  the  con- 
tributions of  Schultz  and  Von  Lesser,  who  had  in  Edinburgh  itself  made  them- 
selves familiar  with  Lister's  methods  and  praised  them  very  highly.  Even 
Wore  Lister's  discovery,  antiseptics,  especially  carbolic  acid,  had  been  used  for 
dressings,  but  to  Lister  belongs  the  immortal  honour  of  having  conceived  and 
intelligently  carried  out  the  antiseptic  method  of  operating  and  of  applying 
dressings  by  the  use  of  which  it  is  possible  to  keep  fresh  wounds  from  infec- 
tH)n.  In  1872-'73  the  first  trials  were  made  in  Germanv  with  the  Lister  dress- 
^Q?-  In  the  Grerman  Surgical  Congress  of  1874  Volkmann  reported  his  expe- 
riences with  the  Lister  dressing,  and  in  1875  he  published  his  "  Beiträge  zur 
Chirurgie,''  in  which  were  described  the  remarkable  and  hitherto  unheard-of 
soocesses  obtained  by  the  use  of  Lister's  method  of  operating  and  applying 
^ings.  In  1874-75  the  Listerian  method  came  into  general  use  in  Ger- 
many, and  then  started  on  its  triumphant  progress  over  the  entire  civilised 
^orid.  Never  was  surgery  so  radically  changed  for  the  better  as  after  the 
•ntroduction  of  Lister's  method  for  the  treatment  of  wounds.  In  the  very 
Witals  where  the  infectious  wound  diseases  had  raged  the  worst  during  the 
preantLseptic  period,  the  severest  operation  wounds  and  injuries  now  healed 
'^P  ^thout  suppuration  and  without  secondary  disease.  After  such  remark- 
able success,  the  opponents  of  the  method  who  arose  here  and  there  were 
'ofced  to  give  up  the  contest. 

The  Origmal  Typical  Lister  Dressing. — The  typical  Lister  dressing  used 
*t first  was  applied  in  the  following  manner:  The  disinfectant  was  carbolic 
5^w.used  in  a  two-and-a-half-  to  three-per-cent.  solution  for  non-infecte<l,  and 
'^  a  four  to  five-per-cent.  solution  for  infected  wounds.  Lister  covered  the 
^ound^or,  rather,  the  snture  line,  with  carbolic  acid  and  paraffine  spread  on 
'Jilod  silk,  the  whole  being  called  a  *'  protective"  for  keeping  the  irritating 
substances  in  the  dressings  away  from  the  wound.  The  protective  was  made 
^*  JH'een  silk  cloth,  painted  over  with  shellac,  and  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
^'^türe  of  one  part  dextrin,  two  parts  pulverised  starch,  and  fifteen  parts  of 
a  five-per-cent.  carbolic  acid  solution.  Before  using,  the  protective  was  dis- 
affected by  a  three-per-cent.  carbolic  solution.     The  green  colour  of  the  pro- 

♦  Pitha-Billroth*s  Handbuch  der  Chir.,  Bd.  i,  p.  559. 
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tective  was  changed  to  black  by  decomposition  of  the  wound-secretion,  wbicl 
was  a  matter  of  practical  importance  for  determining  whether  the  wound  wai 
perfectly  aseptic  or  not.  Besides  the  silk  protective,  a  cotton  protective  wai 
also  in  use.  Over  the  protectives  Lister  placed  eight  or  more  layers  of  dr} 
gauze  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid,  and  between  the  two  outermost  layer: 
hei^  inserted  a  water-tight  material  made  of  cotton  and  gutta-percha  (msLck 
intosh).  The  layers  of  carbolised  gauze  extended  some  distance  beyond  th( 
limits  of  the  wound,  particularly  when  considerable  discharge  was  expected 
Lister  used  carbolised  gauze  bandages  instead  of  the  ordinary  strong  muslic 
bandage«.  He  impregnated  them  with  carbolic  acid  in  the  same  way  as  th( 
gauze  compresses  used  in  the  dressing.  The  typical  Lister  dressing  wai 
always  put  on  and  changed  in  the  early  days  under  the  carbolic  spray  (se« 
page  12). 

ImproYements  in  the  Original  Lister  Sreanng.— Very  soon  after  its  intro 
duction.  Lister's  carbolised  gauze  dressing  was  materially  simplified  and  im 
proved,  particularly  by  German  surgeons.  The  carbolic  spray  used  durinf 
the  change  of  the  dressings  was  done  away  with,  also  the  protective  and  th< 
mackintosh.  The  wound  is  now  covered  only  with  aseptic  dressings,  anc 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  having  the  secretion  from  the  wounc 
dry  quickly  in  the  dressing.  The  instruments  are  sterilised  by  boiling  then 
for  five  minutes  in  a  one-per-cent.  soda  solution,  and  bichloride  of  mercur} 
1  to  1,000-5,000  is  used  as  the  antiseptic  for  the  wound.  Sterilised  water,  oi 
a  sterilised  six-tenths-per  cent,  solution  of  conmion  salt,  is  frequently  usee 
for  operations  on  such  parts  of  the  body  as  the  peritoneal  cavity,  etc.  (see  §  6) 

§  45.  The  Most  Common  Antiseptic  and  Aseptic  Dressings  fin 
Wonnda — The  modern  surgeon  uses  particularly : 

1.  Antiseptic  solutions  for  cleansing  the  wound  and  for  disinfect 
ing  the  materials  used  in  the  dressings.  The  most  suitable  are  three-  tc 
five-per-cent.  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  and  aqueous  solutions  of  bi 
chloride  of  mercury  (1  to  1,000-5,000).  He  also  uses  antiseptic  pow 
ders,  such  as  iodoform,  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  naphthaline,  foi 
dusting  over  wounds,  especially  if  they  have  the  form  of  a  cavity  oi 
are  not  closed  by  sutures,  or  are  already  suppurating  or  granulating. 

2.  Ahsorheiit  rnafenalsy  such  as  unstarched  gauze,  mull,  jute,  pre 
pared  moss,  wood  wool,  my  own  specially  prepared  wool,  and  cottor 
from  which  all  fatty  matter  has  been  extracted.  These  are  steriliset^ 
by  subjecting  tliem  to  steam  heat  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  (212®  F.' 
in  a  sterilising  apparatus. 

The  dressing  materials  impregnated  with  antiseptics,  like  carbol 
ised  and  bichloride  gauze,  were  formerly  in  very  general  use ;  but  it  i: 
simpler  and  better  to  sterilise  them  all  by  heating  them  as  just  de 
scribed,  at  a  temperature  of  lOU®  C.  (212°  F.),  in  a  sterilising  apparatus 
Moreover,  it  has  been  proved  that  dressing  materials  impregnated  witl 
antiseptics  and  kept  in  a  dry  condition  do  not  remain  sterile,  but  afte 
a  time  all  sorts  of  bacteria  have  been  cultivated  from  them  (Schlange 
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Ehlers,  and  others).  Bergmann,  Sclilange,  and  Kocher  were  the  first  to 
oppose  the  use  of  these  kinds  of  dressings ;  and  in  the  surgical  clinic 
of  the  Berlin  University  and  in  Copenhagen  (Bloch),  materials  for 
dressings  were  first  used  which  had  been  sterilised  simply  by  passing 
through  them  steam  at  a  temperature  of  100®  C.  (212°  F.). 

The  modern  surgeon  no  longer  uses  for  dressing  wounds  the  mate- 
rial called  charpie,  which  was  formerly  much  in  vogue,  and  consisted 
of  bundles  of  thread  made  by  pulling  to  pieces  bits  of  linen  cloth. 
This  charpie  has  caused  much  harm ;  it  was  full  of  dirt  and  wound- 
poisons,  and,  consequently,  has  killed  many  a  patient  by  exciting  suppu- 
rntion  and  infectious  wound  diseases  (erysipelas,  pyaemia,  septicaemia). 

The  dressing  materials  are  fastened  in  place  by  mull  bandages 
wliich  have  been  soaked  in  a  three-per-cent.  carbolic  or  1  to  1,000 
bichloride  solution,  and  gauze  bandages  are  applied  over  these.  The 
bandages  subsequently  dry  and  cause  the  whole  dressing  to  form  a 
firm,  well-fitting  support.  When  it  is  necessary  to  immobilise  an 
extremity,  the  dressing  may  be  strengthened  by  adding  splints  of 
^ood,  metal,  wire,  or  thin  pliable  wooden  hoops. 

Of  the  numerous  materials  used  for  making  antiseptic  dressings, 
the  following  are  in  most  common  use : 

loll  or  Oauie. — The  roost  extensively  employed  material  is  soft,  unfin- 
ished gauze  or  mull.  Mull  is  a  most  excellent  substance  for  dressings,  being 
"oft  and  a  good  absorbent,  but  is  somewhat  expensive.  It  is  impregnated 
with  every  kind  of  antiseptic,  particularly  bichloride  of  mercury,  carbolic 
^  and  iodoform,  but  it  is  best  sterilised  by  subjecting  it  to  steam  heat  at 
^^'  C.  (212°  F.).  as  we  have  described.  For  the  method  of  preparing  this  or 
"^t  particular  kind  of  antiseptic  mull — e.  g.,  carbolised,  or  bichloride,  or  iodo- 
'ofm  gauze,  etc. — reference  is  made  to  the  description  of  the  various  anti- 
*Ptic8  which  is  given  further  on. 

Other  and  cheaper  materials  are  recommended  as  substitutes  for  the  mora 
^^penave  mull — these  are  jute,  moss,  prepared  moss,  wood  wool,  etc. 

Cotton. — Cotton  is  not  suitable  for  placing  directly  upon  the  wound,  as  it 

^  not  sufficiently  absorb  the  secretion  from  the  wound,  and  allows  it  to 

^^^^  underneath  and  decompose.     But  after  covering  the  wound  with  a 

^^  thick  layer  of  some  absorbent  material,  like  mull  or  the  author's  pre- 

^^^  wool,  it  is  then  a  good  plan  to  use  dry  cotton,  which  has  been  freed 

^'^  fat,  as  the  outermost  covering  of  the  dressing. 

*int, — Lint  has  been  manufactured,  especially  in  England,  since  about 
^  beginning  of  the  present  century.     In  combination  with  antiseptic  sub- 
^^ces,  especially  boric  acid  (making  boric  lint),  it  is  very  much  used  as  an 
*^^iseptic  material  for  dressings. 

•Ute. — Jute,  also  called  Indian  hemp,  consists  of  the  woody  fibres  of  the 
^*crent  kinds  of  corchorus,  particularly  the  Corchorus  capsularis,  a  plant 
lowing  in  the  East  Indies  and  China.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
^^ttoD.    Mosengeil  was  the  first  to  use  it  for  making  dressings.     It  very 
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read il.v  absorbs  tUc  secretion';  from  th"  wwjnd,  Juto  is  oftpo  itj] 
with  antisepticH.  such  ss  carbolic  snlieylic  acid,  «nd  bi<-blork]4>  of 
and  tbcxe  forms  of  oDliseplic  jute  are  [irepam]  prBi7tira]|y  in  the 
as  the  corresponding  kiuds  of  antiseptic  mull  nr  fnuue  (spv  $  46). 
used  io  the  shape  of  jute  pads  -that  is,  jutr  sewi-d  ii|>  in  IwigK  of 
gnuxe. 

Flax,  henip.  seaweed,  bnin,  tow,  baric,  et<-..  are  used  for  clirssi 
same  way  as  jute,  and  impregnate«!  with  autitiei>ttcs  or  sterili&ed 
ing  tlieiu  Io  steam  heat  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  (912'  F.  >. 

nax.^Flax  is  reeommended  hj  Medwedew.  Makuscbina,  nnd 
is  iLsually  made  up  into  small  buDdleK,  which  are  boiled  in  lye  fa 
hours  and  then  left  t4i  stand  in  the  ^uie  liijuid  for  ci^bt  to  (en  houn  tongs 
After  wa^hin;^  it  five  to  seven  times  in  clean  water,  the  flux  is  dneAmi 
combed,  and  finuUy  becomes  a  euuipletely  while,  soft,  and  delicHte  maleid 
which  ia  very  absorbent,  and,  like  jute,  i:«  used  in  tbe  form  of  saiaJl  |b4 
Flux  is  about  five  or  six  timea  more  expensive  than  cotton. 

Peat, — Neuber  recommends  peat.  Iiaving.  by  chance,  observed  a  compoari 
fracture  of  the  forearm  which  heitled  perfe^'tly  ander  softened  pest  nHA 
had  been  applied  to  it.  Neuber  soalis  the  {«at  in  a  I  to  1.000  aolutii«  «f 
bichloride,  and  filbi  bags  of  fine-mesbed  carbolised  or  biviilonde  gsawmA 
it.  These  pads,  made  of  different  sizes,  are  then  used  for  drefieiiagSL  Om 
or  more  layers  of  sterilised  gauze  are  placed  upon  the  wound  ;  tben  a  «mB- 
äxßH  pad  of  peat ;  and  next,  a  larger-:iized  pad.  Peat  can  be  easily  impnp 
natiMi  with  antiseptics,  such  as  iodofonii.  salicylic  acid.  etc..  and  its  «itisepä 
properties  are  thus  increased.  Peat  also  readily  absorbs  the  secretions  Aon 
the  wound.  The  peat-gauze  dressing  cau  be  left  in  place  several  weeks  {too 
to  six  wceksi  writhout  n^ving  nse  Io  any  disturbance- 
Peat  Cotton. — Rdlon  has  made  from  peat  u  mateiial  like  ootlon.  or  rate 
tow,  which  Lucas-Champonißre  considers  suitable  as  a  dressinjr  fw  woubA 
on  account  of  ils  softness,  its  great  power  of  absorption,  and  ils  cheaptlMS. 

Mo»— LeLsrink  recommends  ordinary  moss  as  a  most  excellent  matdU 
for  dressings,  combining  in  itself  all  the  advantages  which  a  dressing  dmU 
possess.  It  is  soft,  haa  great  power  of  absorption,  and  is  cbeap.  NcubM 
peat  gauze  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  made  up  of  moss.  The  drieil  nio^  should  kt 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  (1  to  1.O0O-2.O00).  or  made  asejjtic  bj  sak 
jccting  it  to  sl^am  heat  at  a  temperature  of  100"  C,  and  then  used  as  a  dit» 
inn  in  a  dtj-  state,  packed  into  sterilised  gauze  bags.  The  '«ound  is  comd 
with  two  layers  of  gauze  wliich  have  been  soaked  in  a  1  to  l.OOO-S.fioO  »J» 
tion  of  bichloride,  or  else  sterilised  by  dry  heat,  and  over  these  arc  laid  i 
small  and  then  a  large  ma^^s  cushion.  Hagedorn  has  also  reconiniMid«^ 
moss  as  a  most  appropriate  dressing.  The  mo«i  should  be  collected  traa 
tbe  woods,  picked  apart,  dried,  and  then  heated  in  an  oven  for  several  hunff 
at  a  temperalnre  of  lOSMlO"  C.  (221°-230'  F.\.  The  dried  material  is  tli« 
sewed  up  in  sterilised  ganze  bags,  and  thus  used  for  dreisings  in  the  form  <* 
moss  cushions.  These  make  an  excellent  dresshig  for  one  wbich  has  tok 
left  long  in  place.  The  different  species  "f  moss  were  the  niateri:i|s  used  fur 
dressings  in  ancient  times. 

XoH  Felt— Leisrink  has  recommended  tablets  of  moss  fell  in  the  place a( 
moss  cushions.     The  preparation  of  the  fell  is  as  follows  ;  The  freshly 
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ered  moss  is  pulled  apart,  washed,  aiid  then  steeped  in  water,  after  which  it 

is  made  into  felt  and  put  in  a  press.    According  to  the  greater  or  less  amount 

of  moss  used,  thick  or  thin  tablets  are  made  which  consist  of  hard  or  soft  felt, 

dep»ending  upon  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  pulp.     The  dried  felt  can  be 

se'wcd  up  in  gauze  bags  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.     Before  using,  these 

dry  gauze-moss  tablets  are  soaked  in  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride,  and 

squeezed  dry  ;  or  else  they  are  sterilised  by  steam  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C, 

ao-cL  then  applied  in  the  form  of  dressings.     Leisnnk  also  uses  the  thick, 

hard  tablets  as  a  splint  material  in  compound  fractures.     Hagedorn 's  moss 

pulp  and  moss-gauze  pulp,  soaked  immediately  before  use  in  sterilised  salt 

solution,  water,  or  bichloride,  are  excellent  materials. 

Wood  WooL — P.  Bruns  and  Walcher  use  for  dressings  wood  wool  or 
wood  which  has  been  rubbed  into  small  particles  by  a  grindstone.    Tbis 
material  has  great  powers  of  absorption,  is  light,  soft,  and  cheap.     It  can  be 
impregnated  with  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  glycerine  and  0*5  per  cent,  bichlo- 
ride, or  with  any  other  desired  antiseptic  ;  or  it  can  be  sterilised  by  steam 
at  a  temperature  of  100**  C.     The  best  wood  for  the  purpose  is  the  Pinua 
picea.   Wood  wool  is  packed  into  gauze  bags,  and  used  for  dressings  in  the 
shape  of  wood-wool  cushions.    This  dressing  is  simplified  by  combining 
with  the  wood  fibre  a  twenty-per-cent.  admixture  of  ordinary  cotton  wool, 
thus  rendering  the  preparation  of  wood-wool  cushions  superfluous.    The 
^ood  wool  dressings  are  remarkable  for  their  great  absorptive  powers,  and 
^^y  can  be  left  in  place  upon  large  wounds  for  two  to  three  weeks,  and  the 
''wretions  from  the  wound  will  become  dry  during  this  time.     Moreover,  if 
the  dressings  on  a  large  wound  become  saturated  with  the  secretions  at  the 
^^iration  of  two  to  three  days,  they  need  not  be  changed,  but  simply  re  en- 
f'^rced  by  the  addition  of  wood-wool  cushions  applied  externally.     P.  Bruns 
P'lts  on  the  wood-wool  dressing  in  the  following  way  :  The  wound  is  cov- 
^^  first  with  a  layer  of  sterilised  spun  glass  or  gauze,  to  prevent  the  dress- 
'^^from  adhering.     Over  this  is  placed  a  small  and  then  a  large  wood-wool 
^^  ^ood-cotton  cushion,  and  the  whole  is  firmly  secured  in  place  by  a  tight 
bandage. 

Wood  Fibre. — Kümmel  has  recommended  wood  fibre  for  an  antiseptic 

^'^ng  material.     It  is  made  from  pine  or  fir  needles,  and  forms  a  dry, 

^^0  substance  made  up  of  fine  fibres,  and  having  a  pleasant  piny  odor. 

^  fibre  is  cheap,  but  does  not  absorb  so  readily  as  other  materials.     Like 

^^  it  is  best  to  sew  it  up  in  gauze  bags,  and  after  soaking  in  sterilised 

^^r  and  squeezing  dry,  it  can  be  used  for  surgical  dressing. 

^    ^wduft. — All  other  woody  material  in  a  finely  divided  state,  like  wood 

^^  and  sawdust  are  used  like  wood  wool.     Mikulicz  considei-s  sawdust, 

*^icularly  when  free  of  sap,  a  most  excellent  material  for  dressings,  it  being 

^^^^Hxl  absorbent  and  inexpensive.    Sawdust  is  used  for  dressings  in  the  shape 

l>ads  or  cushions,  like  wood  wool  or  moss. 

^ood  Wadding. — Rönnberg  recommends  wood  wadding,  which  is  a  sub- 

*^^ice  made  during  the  process  of  manufacturing  paper.    It  is  pure  cellulose, 

^^  u  brown,  woody  material  in  a  finely  divided  state,  which  can  be  readily 

^^^pregnated  with  antiseptics.     Powders  like  iodoform  or  salicylic  acid,  etc., 

^^  be  easily  mixed  with  it. 

Karly  Serapti — Tolmatschcw  has  recommended  marly  scraps  as  un  ex- 
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tremely  cheap  material  for  tlreSHings.     It  ia  ii  product  io  the  manufai 
marlj  or  Scotch  ir&UEe.  and  consists  of  threudy  scraps  made  ii 
tangpled  thivads. 

Aall  Ciuhioiu.— Schede  mid  KiimTnel  have  used  (lads  made  of  ashes. 
ashes  are  freed  from  the  aduiixlure  of  roarso  pariiirlcs,  and,  to  increaaelU 
absorbent  power,  they  are  moistened  with  a  little  bivhloride  solution  M 
pnrt  of  the  bichloride  solution  to  twejity-flve  hundred  pai*ts  of  the  wtW 
They  are  then  packed  in  thin  cotton  hug»  which  have  been  previously  i^ 
fect«d  by  a  one-half-per-cent.  bichloride  solution  (with  the  addition  of  M 
per  cent,  of  glycerine),  or  steriliKed  by  heatiug  them  at  a  t«iii{)eratiiR<( 
100°  C.  Theae  S(:)ft  nwh  cushions  adapt  themselves  very  well  to  Üie  surfaceti 
the  body,  und  are  excellently  suited  for  exerting  prrasure. 

Paper  WooL — 1  can  recommend  paper  wool  as  an  excellent  absorbent  mt' 
terial,  and  one  which  forms  a  soft  dressing,  very  comfortable  for  the  patieol 
It  is  made  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  cloth  and  in  cheaper  than  mull 

Gedeke  uses  bichloride  paper,  or  filter  paper  which  has  been  soaked  in i 
two-tenths-per-cent.  solution  of  bichloride  (with  five  per  cent,  of  glyctnu) 
and  then  dried. 

Maas  claims  that  the  absorbent  powers  of  dressings  can  be  increased  vtfl 
perceptibly  by  tlie  addition  to  them  of  such  hygroscopic  substances  as  gf.» 
erine  or  common  salt,  und  thus  those  dressings  which  have  but  little  powr 
of  absorption,  snicli  as  cotton,  tow,  jute,  etc.,  can  be  materially  imprDvcd.1 
consideration  which  would  be  of  much  value,  particularly  diiringr  war  tjnm 

Olau  Wool.^^chede,  Eümmcl.  and  others  have  recommended  g'lasR  trai 
as  a  substitute  for  Lister's  protective.  The  very  detical«  hhrcs  of  spun  g\ax 
form  a  good  absorbent,  can  be  easily  purified  by  concentrated  acids,  and  an 
stored  in  sniall  bundles  in  a  one-tentli-pcr-ceut.  solution  of  hioliloride,  from 
which  tliey  are  taken,  and  after  gently  squeezing  them  are  laid  upon  tb« 
wound  in  a  thin  layer.  This  material  keeps  the  wound,  or  the  suture  hn« 
perfectly  dry  and  free  from  irritation. 

§  46.  The  Different  AstüepticB. — <!)f  the  various  antiseptics  whicb 
are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  for  dressing  pnrpo^ 
carbolic  acid  and  bichloride  of  mercury  are  the  most  widely  used. 
Carbolic  acid  is  the  antiseptic  wliich  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  reform  in  modern  surgery,  anil  was  cliosen  by  Joseph  Uster  from 
among  all  the  antiseptic  drugs  known  at  tliat  time  as  the  hest  adapUd 
for  carrying  out  his  new  methods. 

Carbolic  Acid, — Carholio  acid  or  phenol  (C(H(0)  was  isolated  bi 
Runge,  in  1834,  from  coal  tar.  It  forms  colourless,  hygroscopic  crys- 
tals having  a  pronounced  caustic  actiou,  which  are  sohihle  at  ordinarr 
temperatures  in  fifteen  parts  of  water,  and  arc  very  poisonous  to 
plants  and  animals.  J.  K.  Wolf,  in  1840,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  recognise  tlie  disinfecting  powers  of  carbolic  acid,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  to  use  the  drug  for  medical  op  surgical  pnriKWjcs.  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  this  century  carbolic  acid  was  need  in 
dressings  by  Cruveiihier,  Rigault,  Maisonneuve,  and  others,  but  to  lifr 
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ter  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  drug  into 
general  surgical  use. 

Preparation  of  Carboliaed  Oauso. — Carbolised  gauze,  which  was 
much  used  at  one  time,  is  best  prepared  by  Paul  Bruns's  method :  Five 
hundred  grammes  of  soft  gauze  or  mull  are  soaked  in  a  mixture  of 
one  thousand  parts  of  alcohol,  two  hundred  parts  of  rosin,  twenty 
parts  of  castor  oil,  and  fifty  parts  of  carbolic  acid.  At  the  present 
time  carbolic  acid,  in  spite  of  its  poisonous  character,  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  antiseptics,  particularly  for  the  further  disin- 
fection of  instruments  after  they  have  been  boiled  for  five  minutes  in 
a  one-per-cent.  soda  solution.  It  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  form  of  a 
two-and-a-half-  to  three-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  for  cleansing  a 
wound,  disinfecting  instruments,  for  washing  out  pads  or  sponges  dur- 
ing an  operation,  for  a  spray,  or  for  the  hands.  Gärtner  and  Plagge 
have  established  the  fact  that  a  three-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  will  render  micro-organisms  entirely  innocuous.  The  stronger 
five-per-cent.  solution  is  used  for  wounds  already  infected,  but  always 
witli  caution  on  account  of  the  danger  of  poisoning.  The  five-per- 
cent, solution  should  invariably  be  subsequently  washed  away  by  a 
three-per-cent.  solution.  Moreover,  the  five-per-cent.  solution  is  serv- 
iceable for  disinfecting  the  field  of  operation,  and  for  storing  sponges, 
silk,  catgut,  etc.  Laplace  has  increased  the  solubility  and  the  disin- 
fecting power  of  carbolic  acid  by  the  addition  of  crude  sulpliuri(;  acid ; 
he  forms  a  mixture  consisting  of  twenty-five-per-cent.  crude  carbolic 
acid  with  an  equal  amount  of  crude  sulphuric  acid  of  a  similar  strength, 
and  after  heating  it  allows  the  mixture  to  cool  off.  The  same  result  is 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  At  present  we  avoid  washing  out  a  wound  with  a  three-  to 
five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic— a  practice  which  was  formerly  much 
in  vogue — as  we  now  know  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  even  dangerous 
in  the  case  of  large  wounds.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mmd 
that  carbolic  acid  is  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  tissues,  and  is,  further- 
more, poisonous.  Children  and  aniemic  and  cachectic  individuals  are 
particularly  prone  to  carbolic-acid  poisoning. 

Carboliaed  Glycerine.— Carbolised  glycerine  is  an  excellent  disin- 
fectant for  instruments  and  the  hands  of  the  operator.  ^  It  consists  of 
glycerine  containing  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  ana  is 
useful  for  disinfecting  catheters,  sounds,  or  other  blunt  instruments, 
which  should  in  the  case  of  abdominal  operations  be  immersed  in  it 
for  several  hours.  We  smear  the  finc?er  with  five-per-cent.  carbolised 
glycerine  or  carbolised  vaseline  for  making  a  rectal  or  vaginal  exami- 
nation. 
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CarboliD-Aoid  PolBOning.— Curboli«^  acid  is,  es  has  been  said,  poiRnmV 
anil,  even  when  usihI  exiertially,  I'au  protlutre  dangerous  symptoms  bM  I 
may  teiininale  in  deutli,  I  once  saw  a  very  rajiully  fatal  ease  uf  puumnt  I 
in  a  student,  A  friend  ^vti  him  u  leaspfHintul  of  flve-per'OenL  e»Mk  M 
■cid  by  tnislake,  and  unfortunately  the  Htonmcli  pump  was  not  us(.-d  lij lb  I 
physician  called  in.  lu  another  ttimilur  cuse  tlic  patient  was  saved  bri»  I 
mcdiulcly  wasiiing  <iul  the  sbimai'li.  I 

The  syinptuma  of  carbulic-ucid  poiRoning  are  headache,  dizziness,  nam  I 
nnd  vomiting-  The  change  in  the  oolourof  the  urine  to  olive  grern  or  bl«l  I 
is  ail  iniparlaiit  syniptoni  in  mailing  the  diai;uosis,  But  the  intranty  o(  lb  I 
poisoning  bears  oo  constant  relationship  to  the  iitteusity  of  the  discoloumla  I 
of  the  urine.  With  even  strikingly  dark  urine  the  patit^it  may  fed  raj  I 
well.  The  carbolic  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  pbenoM-  I 
phuric  acid.  In  the  most  severe  cases  there  ensue  bloody  diarrhtEa.  tueni-  I 
globinuria,  and  symptoms  of  collapse,  and  convulsions  caused  by  the  b  I 
creased  reflex  excitability  of  the  npiaal  cord  (SaJkowsky,  GiPB.i;  then  W-  I 
lows  a  marked  fall  of  tein|)erature,  the  pupils  react  slowly  or  not  at  si). lb  I 
respiration  becomes  superficial.  conHcioiisness  is  lost,  and  death  takes  pki  I 
from  purulysis  of  the  vasomotor  centre  in  the  medulla,  lu  the  case  of  diA'  I 
dren  and  weakly  individuals,  the  external  application  of  carbolic  acid  sbooH  I 
be  used  with  great  caution.  Furthermore,  many  apparently  strong  io&  I 
viduals  are  very  auscpplible  to  this  drug.  In  1878  I  lost  a  woman  thirtj-  I 
nine  years  old  from  carbolic-acid  poisoning,  simply  as  the  result  of  chanf  I 
ii)g  the  dressing  under  the  spray  ten  tlays  after  the  operation  (a  laparotao^  I 
for  fliiro-myoma  of  the  uterus).  An  extensive  carbolic  erythema  ovwlU  I 
whole  body,  accompanied  by  intestinal  hairaorrhaffe,  caused  the  death  of  tlii>  I 
patient  on  the  twenty-second  day  after  the  operation.  The  post-mortem  «-  I 
amination  showed  perfect  union  of  tlie  operation  wound  and  exceeding!  I 
hyperaemic  intestines  filled  with  blood.  In  the  early  days  of  the  auttiwplic  I 
treatment  of  wounds,  ca^^es  of  carbolic-acid  poistining  were  companitivd;  I 
frequent.  I 

Billroth,  Küster,  and  Kocher  n-ere  the  first  to  point  out  the  dangCR  in'    I 
vol ved  in  its  external  use.     CHDically  two  distinct  forms  of  phenol  poboo'   I 
ing  are  rocoguisod — acute  carbolic-acid  poisoning,  and  the   chronic,  irhiet   I 
take»  the  form  of  a  mai'asmua  (Falksnn,  Czcmy.  Kflster).     The  chronic  p»   I 
Boning  is  characterised  by  headache,  hiccough,  debility,  and  loss  of  appetite-   I 
»ymptoin«  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence  among  surgeons  who  openlt4   ! 
very  niucli  under  Ihe  carbidic  spray.     Falksnn  assisted  at  an  operation  far  I 
two  mill  i\  liiilf  iioiirs  where  a  two-percent,  carbolic  spray  was  used,  and  i« 
till'  roliiiwiiig  twi'nty-fiiur  hours  he  found  2'06  grammes  of  carbolic  acid  in 
hiH  urine,  iin  niiiount  fotirlccn  limes  greater  tbau  the  maximum  done  nf  D'Ü 
griimtiie  allitwi'd  by  the  Pharmiicopoein, 

Demotion  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  the  TTrine,— Mil  Ion's  reagent  (a  solution  cf 
mercury  in  ordinary  fuming  nitric  acid)  and  bromine  water  give  a  ven 
uwfiil  ri'iicliim  with  carbolic  acid  after  the  urine  has  Ijeen  previously  acidu- 
Ihlml  with  liydntchloric  or  sulphuric  acid  and  then  distilled.  CarboHe  uri» 
HMumtw  a  violet  culoiip  ui«in  Ihe  addition  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  if  warmed 
with  Mlllon'tt  rciigeni  ft  take»  on  a  purplish-red  colourj  or  with  hypochloritf 


orMorliiiinii  ihirit-lmiw 


■olo. 


if  lii^utcd  with  bromine  wiiter  i 


preotpitaU 
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^f  tnbroniopbeDol  results.     A  very  good  reaction  for  phenol  is  produced  by 

a  liTdpDchloric-acid  solution  (hydrochloric  acid  fifty  centimetres,  distilled 

Hater  fifty  centimetres,   and  calcium  chloride  0*20  gramme)  and  a  pine 

stick  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Tommasi).     Tommasi  describes  it  as  follows  :   Equal 

quantities  of  urine  and  ether  are  shaken  together,  the  supernatant  liquid  is 

then  decanted  and  the  piece  of  stick  is  soaked  in  it  until  saturated,  when  it 

is  plunged  quickly  into  the  hydrochloric-acid  solution  and  finally  exposed  to 

the  sunlight     The  ensuing  reaction  consists  in  a  blue  colouration  of  the 

stiok;  but  if  carbolic  acid  was  not  present  in  the  urine  there  will  be  no 

cha.nge  in  colour,  or  at  the  most  a  slight  change  to  a  faint  green  colour. 

This  reaction  will  enable  the  slightest  trace  of  carbolic  acid  to  be  recognised 

itk   xmne  or  water.     If  the  stick  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight  too  long,  the  colour 

^'^'^ntually  disappears. 

The  Presence  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  the  Different  Organs  after  Poisoning.— 
Hoppe-Seyler  has  measured  amounts  of  phenol  contained  in  the  separate  or- 
g^^zis  after  phenol  poisoning,  and  he  has  found  that  the  brain  and  kidneys 
hold  more  than  the  others,  consequently  investigation  should  be  first  directed 
tc>   these  organs  in  cases  of  suspected  carbolic-acid  poisoning. 

Treatment  of  Carbolic- Acid  Poisoning.— The  treatment  of  poisoning  from 

til. is  drug  consists  in  stopping  its  use  immediately — for  example,  by  removing 

tliÄ^  carbolic  dressing.     Sonnenburg  has  recommended  the  internal  admin- 

VS3X  iration  of  Glauber's  salts  (sodium  sulphate)  to  hasten  its  excretion  through 

tl^^  kidneys  in  the  form  of  the  innocuous  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium.     The 

**xl  phale  of  sodium  should  be  given  in  large  doses  by  the  mouth  or  rectum, 

tViough  its  eCRcacy  is  somewhat  doubtful.    The  rest  of  the  treatment  is  synip- 

**^rnatic — i.  e.,  the  symptoms  are  treated  as  they  arise,  and  stimulants  and 

^*^  amounts  of  water  are  given  internally.     If  the  poisoning  is  produced 

^y  swallowing  carbolic  acid,  the  stomach-pump  should  be  used  immediately. 

Bichloride  of  Mercnry  (corrosive  sublimate,  IlgCl,,  Hydrargyrum 

l>ichloratum  corrosivum)  is  one  of  the  oldest  drugs,  and,  according  to 

^^earson,  was  known  to  the  Chinese,  who  have  made  it  from  cinnabar 

from  time  immemorial.     Paracelsus  was  the  first  to  use  it  internally, 

"Utas  an  application  to  wounds  it  was  first  recommended  by  Bergmann 

^^^  Schede,  after  Billroth,  Buchholz,  and  K.  Koch  had  found  out  and 

"^^e  known  its  excellent  antiseptic  proj)ertie8.     R.  Koch  showed  that 

^^Moride  of  mercury,  even  in  the  dilution  of  1  to  330,000,  completely 

^'"'^sted  the  growth  of  anthrax  bacilli,  and  in  a  solution  of  a  strength 

*J*f  1  to  1,000-5,000  almost  instantly  killed  the  anthrax  spores.     As  the 

^^^-'Uoride  is  the  most  poisonous  of  all  the  salts  of  mercury,  it  was  natu- 

^  that  many  surgeons  at  first  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  the 

'"*^tment  of  wounds.    But  now  it  is  a  great  favourite  among  surgeons, 

.  ^^    is  almost  always  used  for  disinfecting  the  field  of  operation,  the 

^^'^ds,  and  the  wound,  in  aqueous  solutions  varying  from  1  to  1,000- 

^^-^^^O.    Besides  the  positive  antiseptic  power  of  bichloride  it  has  the 

^"^ntage  of  being  much  cheaper  than  carbolic  acid.     I  use  a  one-fifth- 
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per-eent.  solution  of  bichloride  for  the  Bt^rage  of  «ilk  ( after  bciiliBE  s 
half  an  hour  in  a  onc-ßftb-per-cent  bichloride  eolation)  snd  of  cue« 
which  has  been  eteriliircd  b;  the  method  alreaJ  v  ile^cribed.  Bickköi 
ifl  unsuitable  for  the  disinfectioo  of  instmtnenta,  a«  we  lutw  tve^iol 
for  tlieee  I  use  a  lliree-per-cenL  solution  of  c*rbt>lic  actd.  Scfaedtii' 
[  both  Ui«  a  one-tentli-  to  a  oiie-tweniieth-per-ccot.  soIqIxoo  of  tüdlim 
when  we  wish  a  powerful  di^infuctsnt,  and  a  ooe-fif deth-per-cenL  «ok- 
tion  when  a  wenk  one. 

8taliilit7  of  BieUorid«  Bolntioaa. — If  onlinarr  water,  wbtdi  In»  «• 
been  distilled,  is  useil  for  nmking  litrhloride  eolations, 
compound  of  mercury  will  separate  after  a  time,  wtueb,  acooi^a;* 
Pürbrin^r,  is  a  triuxjchloride,  or  a  dioxrcbloride,  or  a  tctnunt^ 
ride,  and  is  thrown  down  by  the  alkaline  carlwnates  in  the  water.    F« 
preventing;  tliis  precipitation  of  the  bichloride  which  occurs  in  onfiaa; 
spring  water,  Fiirbringer  recommends  the  addition   of  acids  |i 
hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acid^  0-5  to  1  gramme  per  litre);  lapki 
recommends  tartaric  acid  (one  part  bichloride,  live  parts  tartaric  aeÜK 
while  Bergmann  and  Angerer  recommend  common  salt  (one 
sodium  chloride  to  one  gramme  bichloride  of  roercnry).     Tbtaaud 
and  common-salt  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
good  on  account  of  their  great  stability,  and  are  alwaTs  to  be  In- 
ferred to  plain  bichloride  solutions.     The  bichloride  tablets  eoaH 
ing  bichlonde  and  ordinary  salt,  and  recommended   bj  Aiigmr, 
verv  useful  for  private  and  military  practice.     They  consist  of  A 
one  gramme  or  half  a  gramme  of  bichloride  of  merenry 
of  sodium.     Schillinger.  Fürbringer,  and  V.  Meyer  have 
that   the   stability  of  a  bicldoride  eolation  depends   especiaDj  ii|« 
whether  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  is  air-tight  or  not,  and  J" 
open  the  araonnt  of  exposure  to  light,  as  liglit  and  air  tend  to 
tlie  strength  of  the  solution. 

FnparatiMt  tf  Bichloride  Oaaia. — Bichloride  ganze,  which  bM  boa 
used  mnch  more  in  the  past  than  it  is  now,  is  made  hy  saiarating  gna 
with  a  mixtnre  of  ten  part«  of  bichloride  of  mercnrr.  five  handi«^ 
parts  of  glvcerine.  ten  hundred  parts  of  alcohol,  and  tifteea  hnndn^ 
parts  of  water.  This  mates  a  mixtnre  which  is  snfficient  t4-.  tannit 
aboBt  äxtr  to  seventy  metres  of  gauze,  which  dionld  be  dipped  inuil 
and  then  dried.  Ürdinarily  ganze  containing  one  third  per  veaLflf 
Wchloride  answer«  «ifficienUy  the  purposes  of  an  antiseptic  dnaai^ 
Cotton,  jnte,  etc.  can  al«>  be  imprecrnated  with  bichloride  in  the  mm 
way.  Instead  of  aättg  drewngs  which  have  been  impre^natnlwtt 
bidiloride  of  memuT.  we  now  employ  materials  wbicb  haw  bn 
sterilised  by  rteam  heat  at  s  tempenuore  of  100°  C,  becmoae  it  baa  bM 
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proved  that  dreesiDgs  impregnated  with  antiseptics  are,  after  a  time,  no 
longer  sterile  but  contain  bacteria  (Laplace,  Schlange,  etc.). 

Biehloride  Poiioniiig. — As  we  have  previously  remarked,  hichloride 
of  mercury  is  a  da/ngerovs  poison^  and  must  be  used  with  very  great 
caution,  especially  in  the  case  of  children  and  sickly  individuals.     The 
symptoms  of  poisoning  manifested  after  the  external  exhibition  of  the 
drug  consist  in  a  feeling  of  dizziness,  restlessness,  general  malaise, 
vomiting,  salivation,  ulcerative  stomatitis  of  the  gums,  and  toward  the 
last  there  is  a  bloody  diarrhoea  and  occasionally  bleeding  from  the 
raoutli  and  nose.     The  urine  contains  mercury  and  albumen.     Locally, 
when  the  bichloride  dressing  has  been  applied,  there  is  sometimes  an 
eczema,  with  persistent  itching  and  burning  of  the  skin,  particularly  if 
the  dressings  have  been  put  on  too  wet,  and  this  should  therefore  be 
avoided.    It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  use  bichloride  of  mercury  care- 
fully in  tlie  interests  of  the  physician  and  of  the  assistants.     Even  then 
they  will  occasionally  show  signs  of  poisoning  in  the  form  of  saliva- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  gums,  or  mercury  and  albumen  will  be 
present  in  the  urine.     I  have  never  yet  seen  dangerous  symptoms  of 
poisoning  occur  in  patients  whom  1  have  treated  myself,  and  only  now 
&nd  then  slight  stomatitis  and  eczema.     Since  asepsis  has  taken  the 
place  of  antisepsis  in  operations,  and  we  have  limited  the  use  of  bichlo- 
n^le,  tlie  cases  ot  poisoning  from  this  drug,  like  those  from  carbolic 
*cid,  have  become  much  less  common.     One  should  operate  as  "  dry  " 
^  possible,  and  avoid  irrigating  and  washing  out  the  wound  with  bi- 
chloride solutions  whenever  this  can  be  done,  and  use  only  dressings 
^hich  have  been  sterilised  by  steam,  etc.     Operations  in  the  thorax, 
peritoneal  cavity,  rectum,  and  vagina  must  be  conducted  with  very 
Sreat  care  as  regards  the  use  of  bichloride,  and  the  latter  should  not  be 
^"iployed  for  washing  out  the  pleural  cavity  after  an  operation  for 
e'npyema,  nor  for  irrigating  the  uterus  or  rectum,  etc. 


Biehloride  Poisoning  from  very  small  Amounts  of  Biohloride.— Fatal  cases 
®'  hichloride  poisoning  are  sometimes  caused  by  very  small  amounts  of  the 
^^  Thus  Mikulicz  lost  a  female  patient  fifty-six  years  old  who  otherwise 
^^  apparently  sound,  after  amputating  the  breast  and  clearing  the  carci- 
nomatous glands  out  of  the  axilla.     In  this  case  the  bichloride  was  only 
n^  in  the  dressings,  which  consisted  of  sawdust  cushions  containing  one 
*^^  cent  of  bichloride  of  mercury.    There  was  a  severe  dermatitis,  followed 
.  ^ ^  the  second  day  by  restlessness,  vomiting,  a  thin,  bloody  diarrhoea,  and 
^ing  from  the  nose  and  mouth  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the 
I    ^  (gingivitis).    No  mercury  was  detected  in  the  urine.    Stadfeldt  also 
^**  a  Primipara  twenty-three  years  old,  from  washing  out  the  interior  of  the 
^^^  with  a  1  to  1,600  solution  of  bichloride,  which  was  done  for  fever 
^^^**Ting  five  days  after  confinement.    After  about  three  hundred  grammes 
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d  bocn  used  Ihe  patient  complained  of  hesdaclie  and  pnin  Ju  the  b.vpi^ 

Two  hour«  aftortvanls  therv  was  HWeatiiij^.   woakucae,  aud  vnn^ 

Hollowed  n  few  hour*  litter  hy  bloody  diarrhoea,  tUbtimoii  in  the  iiriiie,  noij 

r,  uleenilinn  of  the  umjnir,  etc.     There  wns  no  atMloniinal  pain.    Od  Ik 

Iburth  day  thrrr  niu  romplrlc  «nuHa  and  c^j-nnosis,  fullawe«!  on  the  fie 

yliydwitii.     The  post  mortem  showed  marked  swelling  of  tho  eoita  J 

'■Iwtli  kidney»,  uk-*t»tioiis  in  the  rolon  with  a  very  hypeiipniic  mucous nm 

hmno,  Mid  similar  lesiona  in  the  small  inlcxtine.     Microiioopicallj  tbe  ffi 

thelitim  in  tlio  convululcd  tubitles  of  the  kidnejns  was  g-raiiular  and  swiiJH 

und  ill  many  places  slicmfd  iiiarlcpd  fatty  degenemliou,  snd  ther«  w^e  im 

I  incniiis  liyiiline oasts.     Similar  lesions,  though  less  proDounc«d.  wtirfmiBl 

^n  the  ütmijclit  liihiih«.    The  spleen  veas  tanalL  the  liver  normal,  and  n» 

■«ury  wna  prrscnt  in  a11  the  urgnns  tliver,  kidneys,  bntitj). 

TrMtment  of  Bichloride  PoiMoing.— Tlie  tre4liiipnt  of  {K>i«Hiiiieh 

(  birliKiriilc  iif  nirnuri    <-..ii*ist>   In    innnediaielv  stopping   its  ase;  tk 

n->r  in  s_viii)<t»rniitii-— i.  c,  tn-nnui^ni  >if  äviiiptoilis  a»  tUev  atifiC 

SallojUo  Add.— Sniirylie  neid  ('C.H,0,i  exists  in  the  form  of  Email  n 
shniHxl  I'l'ysUtK  which  atx-  <Mloiirh«s.  and  only  alitrhtly  soluble  in  edd 
<l  to  :iO(MOO),  but  rvadtty  »ilubic  in  hot  water,  alcohul,  ether,  or  give 
SiUicylic  acid  is  not  volalile  tike  earUdic  acid,  from  which  it  is  mwle  ii» 
theticolly  hr  tnwtitif;  otirboUte  of  -sodiuin  with  carbonic  acid  gas  at  a  ti*- 
peralur*  of  IM'  C  By  tht?  abaorption  of  carbonic  acid  the  basic  sodin» 
■alt  of  salicylic  acid  rrsull«.ftnU  the  former  Ireaied  wil!i  iiydroehloric  ■a' 
produrcs  sulicylio  »cid. 

Kolbo  was  the  first  to  nutke  salicylic  acid  in  this  way,  and  Tbiench  U« 
introduce«)  it  into  surgery.  Aside  from  its  intentsl  adtuinistraiion,  saUF^b^ 
neid  in  extensively  used  in  surgery  as  a  dusting  powder  for  wounds  (GfebinÜh 
in  «diilion  1 1  t"  300)  for  the  disinfection  t)f  wounds,  and  particularly  for  n» 
tinuou-t  irrigation,  and  in  disinfecting  ointments  (one  pan  acid  sulicyLu 
juirt»  cem  albii,  twi<lvi«  |iarts  ptimffiue.  twelve  parts  almond  oil ).  As  salieiSt 
ncid  iü  not  »>  poisonous  ns  ntrbutic  acid,  it  form^  an  excellent  suhstitnle  br 
ihe  Inller  in  euar»  where  there  is  re«soii  to  fe«r  the  use  of  carbolic  or  bachl»^ 
ride.  Salicylic  iu*id  should  1k>  used  with  caution  as  a  dusting  jiowtler  b* 
womidH  which  am  hnble  to  al«orb  lan^  «luantitiee  of  it  since  fatal  potaMiof 
hiu>  thus  lieen  prtHlueed.  tV-hinidt  saw  two  cases  of  death  where  Dte  |»wdv 
hii>1  liiHn  einpl"ye«l  very  freely,  and  though  death  was  not  to  be  ascribed» 
Dk'  .'II'-i'U  of  Nnlicylic  iicid  nlone.  it  nevertheless  bad  certamly  conlribani 
li>wniil-<  llii<  filtnl  terinititttion. 

Boro^alioylio  Solution.— Bose  has  made  the  very  practical  sun^nstioo  <f 
»lUliiiir  IxiriLx  to  the  Milicylic  solution!^  thus  inrreosing  the  solabUily  of  lit 
HiiHrylio  iM'id  wiüiout  decreasing  the  effectiveness  of  its  action.  A  vwyM- 
ci-lli'nt  «>hiti"n  for  the  antiseptic  irrigation  of  wounds  consists  of  ooe  pil 
xnlicylic  acid,  six  parts  of  borax,  and  Ave  hundreti  of  water — cotton  and  j* 
liiiprrgiialml  with  three  aud  ton  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid  were  forawflF 
luiioh  In  vomic  but  at  present  Ihcy  «re  beins  employed  less  and  1«^  tat 
nil  uil)i'r  mnterlalA  saturated  with  niitiäe|>tics  and  used  for  dressings. 

Aootat«  of  AlnminilUlL— AoeUte  of  aluminium,  like  all  the  salte  of  aectt 
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aoid,  is  a  very  good  antiseptic  (Pinner)  ;  Burow,  senior  (1857),  was  the  first 
t4>  use  it  with  success.     He  prepared  the  substance  from  a  mixture  of  eight 
fMirts  acetate  of  lead,  five  parts  alum,  and  sixty-four  parts  water,  the  acetate 
of   lead  being  slowly  added  to  the  cold  alum  solution.     This  precipitated  sul- 
ptiate  of  lead,  leaving  the  acetate  of  aluminium,  though  not  chemically  pure, 
ill  solution.     The  solution  should  then  be  filtered.     Since  his  time  acetate  of 
aluminium  has  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  with  the  best  results  by  a  great 
iiia.ny  surgeons,  especially  for  continuous  irrigation  of  wounds  and  for  satu- 
rating wet  dressings  (H.  Maas).     For  continuous  irrigation  a  one-half-  to  one- 
per-cent.  aqueous  solution  is  the  best. 

Aceto-tartrate  of  Aluminium  is  an  easily  soluble  double  salt  having  a  strong 
antiseptic  action,  and  has  been  recommended  by  Schede  and  Kümmel  as  an 
autiseptic  in  a  one-half-  to  three- per-cent.  solution  for  external  antiseptic 
applications,  and  in  a  three-  to  five-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  for  the  disio- 
f-fc'o  tion  of  wounds,  especially  in  cases  where  carbolic  acid  cannot  be  used  on 
acic^ount  of  its  poisonous  properties. 

Thymol,  a  non-poisonous  substance,  is  the  active  principle  of  oil  of  thyme, 
^' In. ich  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  thyme,  particularly  the  thymus 
r  iji  Igaris.  In  1719,  Neumann  isolated  from  oil  of  thyme  a  crystalline,  cam- 
I>VioHike  body  which  he  called  thymol.  The  crystals  are  sparingly  soluble 
*»  Ä  "water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Thymol  has  been  rccom- 
<»*^nded  by  Bouillon,  Paquel,  Eanke,  and  others  as  a  suitable  antiseptic  for 
*l>l)lying  to  wounds. 

Thymol  is  used  in  an  aqueous  solution  in  the  strenglh  of  1  to  1,000,  con- 

ining,  in  addition  to  the  water,  ten  parts  of  alcohol  and  twenty  of  glycerine 

^*"*   prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  thymol.     This  solution  can  be  used  for  the 

^ia<infection  of  instruments,  sponges,  hands,  and  particularly  of  the  wound. 

■*- ^^ymol  gauze  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  sixteen  parts  of  fnymol,  fifty 

Ttsof  resin,  five  hundred  parts  of  wax,  and  one  thousand  of  gauze. 

Chloride  of  Zino. — Chloride  of  zinc  has  been  much  used  by  Camp)>ell, 

Morgan,  and  Billroth,  and  lately  by  Kocher,  for  antisej)tic  dressings  and 

^or  disinfecting  wounds.     The  experiences  of  difi'erent  authors  with  the  drug 

vajy  y^Yy  much.     Billroth  thinks  that  only  caustic  solutions  of  chloride  of 

lineare  of  antiseptic  value  ;  but  Kocher,  after  a  great  many  experiments,  has 

'^^'ched  the  conclusion  that  even  very  weak  sohitions  (2  or  2i  to  1,000)  in 

^■■^ngs  are  sufficient  for  maintaining  a  wound  aseptic  ;  other  surgeons  iise 

«chloride  of  rinc  solutions  in  the  strength  of  1-3  to  100.     In  1879,  Bardelcben 

''*^*^mmended  dressings  which  were  first  soaked  in  such  a  solution  and  then 

^'^ed  before  being  applied  ;  thus,  jute  was  saturated  with  a  i\ve-  and  ton-per- 

r^'^t.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  allowed  to  dry.     But  it  has  not  come 

*^to  anything  like  universal  use  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  is  chiefly 

^^^^ployed  as  a  caustic  in  about  an  eight-  to  ten-per-cent.  solution  to  cleanse 

^^tiiioQs  tracts,  foul  ulcers,  etc. 

Boric  Acid. — Boric  acid  (H»BO«)  exists  in  the  form  of  flat  crystals,  which 
^*^  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  (1  to  30),  but  readily  soluble  in  hot 
^*5it^r  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  usually  employed  in  a  two-  to  three-per-ccnt. 
'^lution.  though  for  irrigation  of  wounds  aqueous  solutions  of  a  strength  of 
*^  10  to  100  may  be  employed.  Boric  acid  is  much  used  in  the  form  of  Lis- 
^f's  boric  Unt,  a  dressing  which  is  non-irritant  and  yet  strongly  antiseptic  ; 
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it  contains  equal  parts  by  weiglit  of  boric  acid  and  lint,  and  is  applied  to  tlw 
wound  in  a  dry  or  wet  state.  Boric  lint  ia  very  simply  prepared  bj  ajaltin» 
lint  ill  u  hot  concentrated  boric-acid  soliiliou ;  it  is  then  iillowed  to  dry.  can. 
iiig  the  boric  acid  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  lint  in  the  form  of  eryatiüs. 

Boric  OintBtent. — An  excellent  ointment  is  made  with  boric  acid  cosad- 
iii^  of  lYitve  \tatis  boric  acid,  five  parts  vaHeline,  teu  |>arts  paraffine  ;  or  thi« 
pirt»  boric  acid,  four  parts  cera  alba,  and  tweuly  parts  olive  oil.  A  simpkr 
and  more  Ntable  mixture  is  one  of  twenty  parts  of  Ixtric  acid  with  onelian' 
dred  |>artsof  vaseline  or  ungt.  glyeerini  (known  aaglycerituui  boroglycenm 
A,s  a  general  thing  boric  acid  is  a  niild  auliseptic.  but  if  used  loo  freely  it  luii 
not  be  devoid  of  danger.  Molodenow  used  a  Bve-per-<«nt.  solution  very  (r»j 
for  washing  out  the  pleural  cavity  in  one  patient  au<l  a  lumbar  absc««s  a 
another,  and  in  both  cases  uncontrollable  vomiting  resulted,  folltAred  bj 
erythema  of  the  face,  and  death  from  cardiac  paralysis.  He  used  an  exn» 
ive  amount  (l.'i  kilogrammes)  of  a  flve-per-cent  solution,  contiuuing  the  im 
gation  for  as  much  as  an  hour. 

Aaeptin.— The  ao^^^alled  aseptin  used  in  Sweden  is  a  mixture  of  two  pirti 
boric  add,  one  part  alum,  and  eighteen  parts  of  water  ;  it  is  less  irritstinf 
than  carbitlic  acid,  is  nut  poisonous,  and  has  uo  unpleasant  odour. 

Tetrabohde  of  Sodium.— The  tetraboridc  of  sodium  (Juenicke)  is  nun* 
sohl  hie  und  effective  tbau  boric  acid,  and  on  account  of  its  tion-irrituut  nM 
non-poisonous  character  can  boused  in  a  fifteen-  loseventy-per-ceiit.  solutii» 

BiBmath.— Bismuth  isubnitral*'  of  hismulh)  is  a  whit«,  crystalline  powdtr 
of  an  acid  reaction,  which  is  only  slif^hily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  Kocher  for  treating  wounds  and  for  antiseptic  dressings.  In 
antiseptic  properties  had  been  already  praised  by  Cloquet,  Velpeau.  dr. 
Bismutli  lesiiens  the  secretiim  from  a  wound  very  perceptibly,  but  it  is  B« 
an  innocuous  substance,  as  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  been  produced  wba 
used  in  Strang  mixtures  (teu  per  cent.)  or  in  large  amounts;  theite  are  acuir 
slomatitia  with  marked  swelliTig  of  the  gums,  tongue,  and  throat,  nuil  a  dait 
discolouration  of  the  edges  of  the  gums,  as  in  lead  poisoning,  diarrbtr«. 
nephritis  accompanied  by  albuminuria,  and,  finally,  dark-coloured  urint 
On  account  of  the  possibility  of  poisoning,  Kocher  iises  only  a  one-per-c^nl 
bismuth  mixture.  "When  iuflamajatory  processes  develop  about  a  ßstuloo) 
tract  I  have  found  it  a  good  practice,  after  first  scraping  out  the  Sstiüa  wilb 
a  sharp  spoon,  to  irrigate  it  thoroughly  with  a  five  per-cenl.  bismuth  mixtuK 

Iodoform. — Iodoform  (CIII|)  is  a  bright  yellow  erystalliiie  powder, 
aiinost  iiisoiuUe  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  hut  readily  solnhle  iit 
etiler,  eliluroforin,  alcohol,  volatile  oils,  and  fats.  About  2"5  to  S 
prainmes  of  iodoform  are  soluble  in  one  hundred  grammes  ot  oliw 
oil.  It  was  first  introduced  in  1853,  and  since  1860  hae  been  bteh\j 
recommended  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  particularly  in  flyphilitic  cut»; 
hut  to  Moleschott,  and  especiallv  to  Ifosetig-Moorhof,  belong  tlie  honour 
of  introducing  iodoform,  in  1880,  into  general  surgical  use,  and  thn» 
enriching  our  methods  of  dressing  wounds  by  a  most  valuable  remedv. 
There  is   scarcely  a   material  which  is  so  extensively  enipIo_ved  aud 
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which  gives  such  general  satisfaction  as  iodoform.     But  the  enthusiasm 
for  iodoform  waned  somewhat  when  cases  of  poisoning  terminating 
fatally  had  been  recorded.     I  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  had  two 
ca^  of  fatal  iodoform  poisoning  following  an  extirpation  of  a  goitre 
and  removal  of  a  carcinomatous  larynx.     Many  surgeons  then  went 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  iodoform  would 
disappear  as  soon  as  possible  from  all  use  in  medicine  on  account  of 
its  very  poisonous   character.     At  present  we   always  employ  iodo- 
form with  great  care,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  aged  or  ansemic 
or  cachectic,  or  is  a  child,  or  has  a  diseased  heart  or  kidneys.     J3ut 
even  perfectly  sound  individuals  may  have  an  idiosyncrasy  as  regards 
iodoform,  and  very  small  amounts  may  produce  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning.    I  very  seldom  use  iodoform  as  a  dusting  powder  for  fresh 
Wounds,  and  then  only  in  small  amounts.     It  should  be  applied  by  a 
brush  or  by  a  pulverising  apparatus,  or  blown  over  the  wound,  or 
dusted  over  it  through  a  piece  of  gauze,  so  that  the  surface  in  ques- 
tion is  only  lightly  covered  with  iodoform.     I  consider  it  unnecessary 
^  dust  iodoform  over  a  wound  which  has  been  sutured.     It  is  very 
ii^ful  in  injuries  and  operations  affecting  the  nose,  throat,  mouth, 
^'agina,  and  rectum,  for  syphilitic  and  tubercular  ulcers,  and  for  many 
^^Uisesof  compound  fracture.     P.  Bruns  and  myself  have  obtained  ex- 
^llent  results  from  the  injection  of  a  ten-per-cent.  iodoform  mixture 
^n  glycerine  or  oil,  in  cases  of  bone  and  joint  tuberculosis  and  in  cold 
(tubercular)  abscesses.    The  drug  has  a  marked  antitubercular  power,  as 
proved  by  P.  Bruns,  Nauwerck,  and  B.  Tilanus.     Senger  recommends 
the  addition  of  formic  acid  to  iodoform  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the 
^tter.    The  proportions  are  as  follows :  Iodoform  20,  glycerine  200, 
^^ium  formate  0*5  to  1'5  (for  adults,  3*0).     According  to  Senger,  iodo- 
form only  derives  its  power  from  the  formic  and  hydriodic  acids  and 
other  decomposition  products  of  iodoform  set  free  by  oxidation  witliin 
"i€  body.     Iodoform  gauze  is  exceedingly  useful,  consisting  of  iodo- 
form 50,  ether  250,  alcohol  750,  and  gauze  500  parts ;  or  iodoform  50, 
"^sin  20,  glycerine  5,  and  alcohol  1,000  parts.     It  is  particularly  valu- 
^^>le  for  packing  cavities,  but  must  be  used  with  great  care  in  the  class 
^f  individuals  mentioned  above,  as  I  have  seen  symptoms  of  poisoning 
^^ter  the  use  of  iodoform  gauze  alone — for  example,  after  extirpation  of 
*^c  rectum  ;  and  particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  exert  too  much 
P>*es8ure  in  the  bandages  applied  over  a  wound  which  has  been  packed 
^4  this  gauze.     Billroth's  sticky  iodoform  gauze  is  best  suited  for 
^^ities  where  mucous  membrane  exists,  because  it  adheres  firmly  to 
^^  surface  of  the  wound.     It  is  made  by  wringing  out  six  metres  of 
^^  or  mull  in  a  solution  consisting  of  100  grammes  of  resin,  50 
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gramjiii's  <^>f  filvoiTiiic,  am!  I.SIXI  grammes  of  alcohol  (05  percenL).iiB 
after  t!ie  ^unw  lilts  ilrii-d.  ÜIJU  grainiiies  of  iodufonu  are  nibbed  int/n'. 
Iodoform  WiokL — Oersuny  u^-e  an  iodofuri»  vriuk  inet«ad  of  inl» 
form  firauxe,  and  prt-jmree  it  in  tlie  «Htiie  wny  ae  tlie  latter,  whicii  W 
llie  diiiadvaniag?  of  having  maitr  loose  llireade  alon^  hu  cm  eäp. 
whicli  may  t>e  k-ft  in  tlie  wound  and  retard  healing.  TliC6tranii«t 
wick  ii  ako  more  easilv  conducted  out  of  tlie  wound  through  an  op« 
iDg  in  tlie  skin.  An  attempt  inav  be  made  to  conceal  the  very  bIujh 
eaSron-like  odour  of  iodoform  by  tlie  addition  of  tincture  of  moi. 
liergamot  oil,  tonka  Ivean,  or  jKiwdered  coffee.  The  coarse  vrvrt») 
line  Bubetance  ehould  always  be  employed,  and  not  the  fine  powtirf. 
The  iodoform  dressing  should  be  left  in  place,  according  to  tlic  nmn 
of  the  case,  from  two  to  four  to  eight  to  fourteen  daya.  Though)  lal» 
form,  particularly  during  tlie  first  years  of  its  uee,  produced  nulifr 
frequently  fatal  intoxiimtioiis,  it  has  seldom  been  the  cause  of  any  f* 
sonous  symptoms  worth  meutioiiiiig  since  we  have  learned  tlie  oeoasn 
of  using  it  with  caution. 

lodofomL  Drainage  Tubei.— Tbc  imprecation  of  drainae«  tubes  «iik 
iodoform  has  been  rec<»  mm  ended  :  tliey  are  soaked  for  about  an  hooriat 
coaocntr.itetl  sohitiou  »f  iodoform  in  eilicr  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  ItAt 
form  is  much  used  in  tlie  form  of  iodoform  collodion  (1  lo  10),  whk-h  b  osrI 
io  place  of  the  ordinary  Ktickiiig  plaster.  Sticksof  iodofonn  gelatine  are  k" 
used  for  fistula;,  chronic  li^norrhoea.  and  similar  troubles^  MoeetJi^  naHn- 
mends  a  flfty-per-cenl.  iodoform  g-lvcerine  injection  for  goitre  and  for  sä 
hyperplastic  lyniphomala.  Iodoform  sticks  are  prepared  in  the  foUowiv 
way  :  Iodoform  len  part*,  gum  arabic.  glycerine,  and  pure  Ktarch  ewdi««' 
part.  This  mass  is  then  mllcd  ir.lo  slender  rods  or  sticks.  They  can  W 
more  simply  made  by  mixing  logiMlier  one  part  of  iodofonn  and  two  park 
of  cocoa  butler.     We  shall  return  to  this  subject  later  on  in  ils  proper  fitft^ 

Sffeot  of  Iodoform  aponBaeteiia,— Kroneckor,  Heyn.Rovsiog.  and  ntlvn 
showed  that  the  sirepti ^coccus  and  staphylococcus  pyi^^ncs  aureus,  v  «tU 
as  other  bacteria,  may  liv«  a  week  in  iodofoi  m  powder  unharmed,  and  th* 
therefore  iodoform  must  be  disinfecte«!  before  it  is  iiüeii.  But  if  wr  araS 
admit  that  iodoform  has  no  direct  influence  over  the  bacteria,  we  nevcnbr 
less  know  that  it  renders  harmless  the  ptomainee  (toxineiof  rarioBS  baclflrii. 
or  rather  thai  it  decomposes  the  plomaines  inio  harmless  «ompoondsllb 
Rurter,  Behring».  Nei«*r  showed  that  iodoform  is  decompose  by  Iiarler«, 
■nd  ihatitthen  basan  antiseptic  action.  Of  these decoroposation  prodnA 
ftec  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid  are  the  most  imporlanL  The  niore  pvonoanrrd 
the  putrefaction  and  dewmpfisition  in  a  wound,  the  more  pronooDnd  bt- 
eoinea  the  antibacterial  action  of  iodoform  (Neisser).  E.  di  Mattet  udJL 
8caU  al»  in««  that  iodolomi  and  i<dol  only  act  through  decompositMa  «rf 
Ibe  KtthM  frw  of  DAocent  iodine-  Iodoform  is.  strictly  sp««king.  do«  ■ 
avtiKptie.  aa  Schnirer  ha»  shown,  but  il  slill  remains  a  valuable  drag  wlrt 
eoate«d  wHb  ««ne  «ntiwplic,«.  account  of  the  power  it  no«« 1 ..;»- 
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ishing  both  pain  and  the  secretion  from  a  wound.  According  to  De  Ruyter 
the  iodoform-ether-aloohol  solution  (1  to  2  to  8)  is  an  excellent  antiseptic. 
C.  B.  Tilanus  has  demonstrated  that  iodoform  prevents,  or  at  least  checks, 
the  development  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  even  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  them, 
though  slowly  and  in  no  very  active  manner. 


Iodoform  Poitoning. — Schede,  König,  Czerny,  Kocher  and  others, 
have  described  the  symptoms  of  iodoform  poisoning  as  usually  taking 
the  form  of  cardiac  and  cerebral  disturbances,  particularly  in  the  more 
severe  cases.  Cardiac  symptoms  are  usually  the  first  to  make  their 
appearance.  The  milder  cases  of  poisoning  are  characterized  by  a 
rapid,  irregular,  small  pulse ;  by  digestive  and  slight  nervous  disturb- 
ances, such  as  anorexia,  nausea,  and  finally  vomiting ;  by  headache,  gen- 
eral malaise,  sleeplessness,  a  depressed  frame  of  mind,  etc.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  of  iodoform  poisoning  the  symptoms  may  correspond  to 
either  one  of  the  two  following  descriptions,  in  which  we  agree  witli 
König : 

(a)  The  pulse  suddenly  becomes  rapid  and  small ;  there  is  sleepless- 
ness, great  restlessness,  delirium,  hallucinations,  maniacal  excitement, 
and  melancholia,  with  refusal  to  take  food.  These  symptoms  of  men- 
tal aberration  can  be  quickly  checked  by  removing  the  iodoform  dress- 
ing, but  they  may  be  prolonged  for  weeks  even  after  the  iodoform  has 
been  stopped.  Some  of  these  cases  terminate  fatally  from  cardiac  and 
respiratory  paralysis. 

{b)  After  a  brief  period  of  excitement  there  follows  a  general 
paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  giving  the  picture  of  a  severe 
meningo-encephalitis  (loss  of  consciousness,  deep  sleep,  coma,  involun- 
tary discharge  of  urine  and  faeces,  accompanied  by  great  muscular  re- 
laxation). This  is  the  more  severe  form,  and  nearly  always  terminates 
fatally. 

Occasionally  there  is  observed  a  papular  or,  more  commonly,  an 
urticaria-like  eruption  on  the  skin.  Observations  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  fever  vary.  Schede  has  seen  it  often,  others  (König,  Kocher, 
and  myself)  have  noticed  it  less  frequently.  The  pulse  is  regularly 
greatly  accelerated.  The  length  of  time  that  may  elapse  between  the 
application  of  the  iodoform  dressing  and  the  first  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing varies  very  much.  Sometimes  marked  symptoms  come  on  during 
the  very  day  of  the  operation  ;  in  other  cases  three  to  five  to  six  days,  or 
even  fourteen  daj^s,  pass  before  they  make  their  appearance.  Iodoform 
poisoning  is  generally  acute,  but  sometimes  it  takes  a  chronic  or  sub- 
acute course,  and  the  symptoms  may  persist  several  weeks,  although  the 
drug  is  suspended  at  the  very  first  appearance  of  intoxication.  Miku- 
licz saw  one  case  terminate  fatally  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-nine 
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days.  König's  statijätics  seem  to  sliow  tliat,  of  all  the  case«  of  (»kill- 
ing tLat  he  could  collect  up  to  the  present  time,  the  greater  nomtfl 
were  in  individuals  advanced  in  years.  Of  thirteen  severe  and  fwu 
caeee,  nine  were  in  people  over  fifty  years  of  age.  In  old  people  tl» 
strength  of  all  the  organs,  particularly  the  heart  and  kidneys,  is  ia- 
paired,  and  these  organs  in  consequence  succumb  more  readily  to  tin 
influence  of  poisons.  According  to  König,  children  are  the  least  a» 
ceptible  to  thie  danger. 

Ezplanatioii  of  Iodoform  Poitoninff. — To  explain  iodofonu  poisoning  n 
must,  of  course,  know  in  what  form  iodoform  enters  tlie  body  uud  in  "tbn 
form  it  is  eiei-eteJ.  At  tlie  point  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tissn» 
iodine  is  split  off  und  is  ubsorbed  into  the  blood  as  an  alkaliue  iodide  and  u 
albuminate  of  iodine  (Hogyes,  Z«]ler,  Hamack).  Tlie  albuminate  of  iodioi 
decomposes  in  the  system,  forming  organic  substances  containing^  iodint 
which  are  excreted  in  the  urine  together  with  the  alkaline  iodides.  Ar- 
cording  to  Haniuck  and  Ludwig,  the  general  symptoms  of  iodine  poisomn; 
are,  in  fact,  chiefly  produced  by  the  iodine  in  die  form  of  an  albuuuuateuf 
itidine,  or  by  the  organic  compounds  of  iodine.  It  is  well  known  that  ibt 
alkaline  iodides  can  be  introduced  into  tlie  system  in  very  large  amounn 
without  causing  the  general  syntptonis  of  iodine  poisoning.  Zellerckiiu 
that  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  iodine,  is  excreted  in  the  urine  and  faxa 
while  the  rest  remains  in  the  system ;  and  thus  he  explains  how  iodoform 
poisoning  may  sometimes  ßrst  make  its  appearance  after  the  expiratioD  d 
two  to  three  weeks.  If  iodine  is  already  present  In  the  system,  iodine  poisoD' 
ing  is  the  more  liable  to  occur  when  iodoform  ia  applied  externally  at  ll» 
same  time.  If  this  substance  is  then  employed  in  too  lar;^  amounts,  aai 
circumstances  favour  its  absorption,  and  if  there  is  diminished  excretion  i^ 
iodine  on  account  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  heart,  while  the  blood  is  Wli 
quaUtativoly  and  quantitatively  deficient,  under  such  circumstances  poison- 
ing is  apt  to  make  its  appearance  rapidly  and  to  run  an  acute  course,  termi- 
nating in  death.  As  a  means  of  preventing  to  a  certain  degree  this  gencBl 
poisoning  of  the  whole  system,  Harnack  takes  the  precaution  of  applyini 
with  the  iodoform  some  harmless  alkali  in  the  locality  where  the  former  ii 
used.  HO  aa  to  favour  the  formation  of  an  alkaline  iodide  from  the  free  iodiae 
which  is  spht  off  from  the  iodoform. 

From  the  reasons  just  given  it  is  plain  how  iodoform  poisoning  is  pro- 
duced by  dressings  which  exert  pressure,  or  by  those  which,  together  widi 
the  iodoform,  are  frequently  renewed,  and  es^recially  hy  the  use  of  latw 
amounts  of  the  substance  when  the  kidneys  are  healthy,  or  small  atnoimB 
when  they  are  diseased.  Mosetig-Moorhof,  in  his  large  experience,  hi» 
never  seen  a  single  case  of  iodoform  poisonmg,  attributing  it  to  the  Un 
that  he  never  uses  iodoform  except  in  small  amounts,  never  applies  d«» 
tngs  in  which  it  exists  so  as  to  exert  pressure,  and  changes  them  as  infre- 
quently as  possible  and  without  irrigation  of  the  surface  of  the  wouimL 
He  also  considers  it  dangerous  to  use  carbolic  acid  simultaneously  will 
iodoform  in  dressings,  because  the  carbolic  acid  may  prodnee  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys  amounting  to  an  actual  nephritis  (uepliritis  carbol»)l 
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^d  thus  retard  the  excretion  by  the  urine  of  the  iodoform  which  has  been 

absorbed,  or,  in  other  words,  cause  it  to  be  retained  in  the  blood.     These 

s^mentB  of  Mosetig^Moorhof  are  conti rmed  by  the  experiments  of  Holger 

^ygindy  who  found  that  in  all  cases  in  which  iodoform  and  carbolic  acid 

^^fe  used  together  the  iodine  reaction  was  given  in  the  urine  rather  later 

tbaxx  usual,  the  longest  time  necessary  for  it  to  appear  being  twenty-seven 

^ours  after  ingestion,  the  shortest  four  hours,  or  the  iodine  was  detected  in 

the  urine  only  after  all  traces  of  carbolic  acid  had  vanished.     Moreover, 

^olcrer  Mygind  claims  that  the  albuminuria  that  appears  during  the  use  of 

'odoform  is  only  produced  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  carbolic  acid.     It  is 

of  aome  practical  value  to  note  that  the  excretion  of  iodine  is  continued  for 

«  considerable  length  of  time  after  the  use  of  iodoform  has  been  suspended  ; 

/or  iastance,  one  gramme  of  iodoform  gave  rise  to  a  reaction  for  iodine  for 

tw-enty-two  days,  and  fifteen  grammes  gave  the  iodine  reaction  in  the  urine 

for  thirty-eight  days,  etc.    The  size  of  the  wound  has  a  great  influence  upon 

the^  rapidity  of  the  absorption  of  iodoform.     Granulating  wounds  absorb  it 

i^OTe  quickly  than  fresh  wounds,  and  wounds  in  which  fat  is  abundant  take 

^    \jp  very  rapidly.     According  to  Binz,  the  iodoform  is  dissolved  by  the 

sdi'Sll  particles  of  fat 

As  we  have  before  i^marked,  iodoform  produces  marked  cerebral  and 
<^=Ar^diac  disturbances,  having  a  narcotic  eifect  upon  animals  (dogs  and  cats), 
A.O.C]  causing  death  by  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  respiration  (Binz,  Hagyer). 
^^&ehenbrandt  brought  about  a  fatal  pneumonia  by  causing  animals  to  inhale 
*->^oform  vapour.  The  post-mortem  examination  in  these  cases  revealed  ad- 
^2i.i3ced  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidne^^s.  Post-mortem 
^^^uninations  of  the  human  subject  dying  from  iodoform  poisoning  reveal 
^  similar  fatty  degeneration  of  these  organs,  and  in  addition  either  no  change 
ix^  the  brain  or  an  oedema  of  the  pia  mater. 

Tnatment  of  Iodoform  Poiioniiig. — Besides  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  iodoform  dressing,  the  treatment  of  iodoform  poisoning  is 
purely  symptomatic.  In  tlie  worst  cases  no  treatment  has  proved 
of  any  avaiL  Very  alarming  symptoms  are  apt  to  make  their  ap- 
i^earance  suddenly  without  any  prodromata.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
the  gmallest  amount  of  iodoform  which  may  be  used  with  impunity,  as 
the  dosage  varies  for  each  individual  and  depends  on  all  the  circum- 
stances above  enumerated.  One  gramme  of  iodoform  has  been  known 
to  produce  a  transient  delirium ;  and  SeeligmüUer  observed  melancholia 
^th  hallucinations  thirty  days  after  the  administration  of  six  grammes 
<^f  iodoform ;  and  five  grammes  caused  the  death  of  one  of  his  cases,  a 
vornan  thirty-six  years  of  age.  I  lost  one  case  in  which  a  goitre  was 
rwnoYed,  and  another  in  which  a  carcinomatous  larynx  was  extir- 
P^^?  in  each  of  which  cases  I  employed  about  five  grammes  of  the 
powdered  drug  together  with  the  iodoform  in  the  iodoform  gauze  used 
*of  packing  the  wound.  In  still  another  case,  a  strong  man  fifty  years 
^^^,  laaw  alarming  symptoms  follow  a  simple  dusting  of  the  suture 
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line  which  retnuiiied  Ht  tliit  teriiiiiiation  of  the  laparotom/.  «ttb  foorb 
bix  gmiiiiiieit  of  iodofunii ;  stniwr,  great  ri>«tlt«»<iiese.  miuiisG»)  eMtt 
mt'iit,  roj^id,  fiinail  [)ul»e,  etc.,  were  present,  but  after  fuur  weeks  na- 
plete  rccuvery  took  plsi'e.  Of  course  tlte  dreeaiogs  were  removed  X 
tlia  very  first  apiiearaiico  of  the  symptonia.  The  poidotün^  waa  dwdt 
leäs  caused  by  the  excessive  s^^'eatiug  to  which  tlie  patient  was  sabjM 
during  the  hut  days  iii  July.  lu  general,  five  to  ten  g-rammus  of  loit- 
form  will  produce  no  inarlted  disturbances  in  patient«  t»etwecn  twaixj 
and  forty  year»  of  age  who  are  otherwiae  liealthy.  The  fine  povdcr 
ttecins  to  be  more  readily  ah6orl>ed  and  is  therefore  more  daiigerai 
than  the  coarse  crystalline  Bubstauee  (Oiiterbock).  Not  iufreqoaitl^ 
however,  tliirty  to  forty  to  eiglity  grammes  of  iodoform,  and  e«« 
more,  have  been  employed.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  fatal  pn- 
Boning  followed  in  Bunie  eases  the  use  of  such  lar^  amounts. 

Detection  of  Iodine  in  the  Urine.— For  delecting  iodine  in  tlie  arine 
are  the  followini;  four  niellioda  : 

1.  The  fluitl  In  be  te.sU'd  is  mixed  with  a  little  starch  paste,  dilnlei^ 
phiiric  acid,  and  a  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  after  which  there  ras 
bluish  colour,  which  may  chati^  into  dark  blue  according'  to  the  araouattf 
Iodine  present.  This  colour  disappears  on  wanning  the  mixture,  ai 
appears  when  it  has  cooled  off  again. 

8.  The  fluid  is  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  drop  of  fqoiiB( 
nitric  acid,  and  then  tihakcn  with  chloroform,  in  which  the  iodine  is  soIuUk 
producing  a  violet  colour.  Chloride  of  lime  can  be  ust»d  instead  of  the  ninic 
acid,  and  hisulphide  of  carbon  instead  of  chloroform. 

3.  upon  the  addition  of  equal  parts  of  oleum  t^rebinthinse  and  pnaiMd 
to  an  equal  amount  of  urine  tbere  results  a  deep-blue  colour  if  iodine  ■ 
preseut. 

4.  To  the  fluid  is  added  a  little  starch  paste,  dilute  sulpbunc  acid,  fumint 
nitric  acid,  and  a  few  dr<>|>s  of  bisulphide  of  carton.  The  fluid  asttumeii 
blue  colour,  and,  if  shake»,  a  part  of  the  iodine  is  taken  up  by  the  bisulph^ 
of  carbon,  producing  a  violet  colour,  and  where  the  bisulphide  of  cartM 
touches  the  rest  of  the  fluid  a  dark-blue  ring  of  the  iodide  of  starch  graduallr 
develops. 

According  to  Hamaclt,  this  last  teat  ia  the  moat  delicate;  but  all  th*se  » 
ttclions  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  iodine  in  iheurioFii 
the  form  of  an  alkaline  iodide  (iodide  of  sodium,  etc.).  He  rlainis  ll"i 
irxline  derived  from  the  estenial  use  of  iodoform  occurs  in  the  urine  notonl? 
asanalkalineiodide,  but  also  as  a  compound  with  organic  subsianc«, and i» 
the  latter  state  does  not  give  the  aliove  reactions.  Harnack  noticed  in  !■■ 
caws  that  the  test  for  iodine  in  the  urine  was  negative;  but  if  the  urine  w 
evaporat«d  and  the  residue  burned,  the  aahes  gave  a  very  plain  iodine  t» 
action.     His  method  is  as  follows  : 

The  urine  is  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  sodium  somewhala 
excoM.  and  evaporated  in  a  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  residue  is  tbf* 
bumfd  by  heating  the  crucible  red-hot     The  carbonised  ash  is  thea  » 
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peatedly  treated  with  hot  water  and  the  resulting  extracts  are  filtered.    To 
the  filtrate  is  then  added  a  few  drops  of  dilute  starch  paste  and  fuming 
nitric  acid,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.    When  the 
solution  is  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  pi*esence  of  iodine  is  in- 
dicated by  a  blue  colour  ;  when  shaken,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  lying  at  the 
bottom  takes  on  a  violet  tint,  and  just  above  it  there  forms  a  dark-blue  ring 
of  the  iodide  of  starch.    To  recognise  the  difference  between  the  intensity 
of  the  reaction  obtained  from  the  ash  and  from  the  urine,  the  former  must 
be  mixed  with  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  original  un- 
evaporated  urine,  and  then  the  reaction  is  carried  out  with  equal  quantities 
of  this  mixture  and  of  urine. 

Ciamician,  Mazzoui,  Pick  and  others  have  recommended  iodol  as  a 
substitute  for  iodoform ;  Perrier  and  Patin,  salol  made  from  carbolic 
and  salicylic  acids;  Siebel  and  A.  Petersen,  europhen,  which  contains 
"äS'l  per  cent,  of  iodine;  and  Eichoff  has  recommended  aristol,  which  is 
a  compound  of  iodine  with  thymol.     Aristol  has  no  odour  and  is  non- 
poisonous,  and  is  particularly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  various  skin 
diseases.     Pallin  saw  a  case  of  iodol  poisoning  after  the  use  of  five 
grammes  of  this  substance  in  a  sequestrotomy  of  the  clavicle.     Salol 
should  be  given  internally  with  caution,  on  account  of  the  phenol  it 
contains;   Hesselbach  observed  a  death  follow  the  administration  of 
<^ight grammes  of  this  drug,  which  parted  with  about  304  grammes  of 
•    carbolic  acid  in  the  body. 

Dermatol  is  an  excellent  non-poisonous  substitute  for  iodoform,  and 
n^nch  n&ed  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  Those  of  the  newer  an- 
tiseptic powders  which  are  worthy  of  mention  are  diiodthioresorcin, 
^nlphaminol,  and  sozoidol  {Ilydraryyrurn  sozoiodolleiim,  Tromsdorff). 
The  latter  non- poisonous  powder  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  one-per  cent, 
^niulsion  in  glycerine,  gum  arabic,  and  water  as  an  ointment  for  treat- 
'Dg  catarrh,  etc.  Peroni  and  Bovus  recommend  euphorin  in  the  place 
of  iodoform. 

Of  the  remaining  antiseptic  substances,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
^'iniiber  of  considerable  merit,  I  shall  briefly  mention  the  following : 

liphthalilt — Naphthalin  (CioHs)  was  isolated  from  coal  tar  by  Gardener 
^^  1828.  It  forms  large,  shining,  colourless,  crystalline  plates  of  a  tarry 
^our  and  a  burning  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  ether,  volatile  and  fixed  oils.    It  burns  with  a  bright,  sooty  flame. 

E.  Fischer  especially  has  recommended  it  as  an  antiseptic  for  the  treat- 
^^^t  of  wounds.  Naphthalin  is  dusted  over  a  wound  in  the  same  way  as 
P^^dered  iodoform.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  naphthalin  a 
"'ost  excellent  disinfectant.  A  foul  wound  will  quickly  clean  up  after 
dusting  it  with  naphthalin,  and  the  process  of  granulation  is  accelerated. 
N)metime«  its  use  is  accompanied  by  pain,  which  may  be  so  great  in  suscep- 
f         tible  persons  that  its  further  employment  has  to  be  discontinued.    Naphtha- 
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lin  iKissessea  all  the  advantage«  of  iodoform  without  having  any 


:  Acid, — Beuzaic  acid  crystalliaes  iu  the  form  of  thin  plats  v 
needles,  which  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  (1  to  GOO)  but  tvadily  solu- 
ble in  hot  water  (1  to  30),  aud  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  cout-entrutt^  Bulpliuiic 
acid.    Benzoic  acid  is  usually  employed  in  solution  in  the  strunjrth  "f  1  toSW. 

Snlpho-oarbolBte  of  Zina— Bottini  iPaviai  has  recomuieuUed  sulpho-tar 
bolate  of  zinc  as  an  antiäeptic.  It  foruis  large,  white,  transparent,  oduurlta. 
rhomboidal  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  distilled  wat«r.  alcohol,  and 
other  liquids,  Brittini  considers  the  aulpbo-carbolate  of  zinc  better  tfaan  »It 
other  similur  antiseptics.  It  has  tlie  great  advantage  of  betu^  abeolntd; 
Doii-poisonous.     II  is  employed  iu  two-  to  ten-tter-ceut.  solutions. 

AloohoL— Dressings  of  uJcohoI  have  been  used  since  the  most  asciMit 
times,  and  were  in  great  repute  even  in  Heister's  day.  In  France,  and  pt^ 
haps  in  England,  tliis  liquid  finds  its  most  extensive  use,  but  in  Gennany  il 
is  no  longer  employed.  Fifteen-  to  twenty -per-cent.  solutions  have  been 
used  for  washing  out  wouuds  and  for  disinfecting  instruments,  spongety  etc. 
According  to  Hack,  it  has  the  effect  of  rendering  granulations  which  ban 
been  treated  with  it  incapable  of  absorbing  luiyLhiug. 

Terebene,— Terebeue  (Ci>H,t)  is  a  brownish,  oily  fluid  with  a  pteaaanL 
aromatic  odour,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  water,  etc.,  but  soluble  in  all  pr»- 
portions  in  oil.  Il  is  much  used,  particularly  in  England,  for  the  Ireatmenl 
of  wounds,  either  in  the  undilulixl  form  for  badly  granulating,  foul,  gaa- 
grenoUB  wounds,  or  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  oil  for  the  saturation  (rf 
dressings,  or  else  it  is  mixed  witli  water  (.'iO  to  500)  and  used  for  irrigatioD 
purposes. 

Enoalyptns. — Eucalyptus  is  a  volatile  oil  having  a  strong  antiseptic  ac^ 
tion,  and  ia  made  from  tlie  leaves  of  the  myrtace«,  a  tree  gron'ing'  in  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and  the  south  of  Franc«  (the  Eucalyptus  globidua).  It  has  beoi 
recently  recommended  by  Schultz  as  an  excellent  non-poisonous  antiseptir. 
The  commercial  article  is  very  variable  iu  quality,  and  Schultz  advise«  that 
the  oil  be  treated  with  soda  until  its  acid  i-eaction  becomes  neutralised,  and 
then  be  exposed  in  sunlight  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  whidi 
causes  the  oil  to  lose  its  pungent  odour  and  become  non-irritating-  when  used 
in  dressings.  The  oil  of  eucalyptus  can  be  mixed  with  alcohol  and  Wats'. 
O'H  to  0'3  per  cent.,  and  then  used  as  a  fluid  in  which  to  wrinj;  out  oont- 
presses.  Uut  which  has  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  one  part  oil  of  enci- 
lyptus  and  ten  part.»  olive  oil  can  he  used  for  applying  lo  wounds. 

Iodise. — The  antiseptic  properties  of  iodine,  tincture  of  iodine,  the  sidotiOB 
of  iodine  in  an  aqueous  iodide  of  potash  solution  and  of  iodine  vapoar,  htn 
been  proved  by  cotmtless  experiments.  In  recent  times,  in  Ehig-land  »ml 
America,  the  solution  of  iodine — i.  e.,  iodine  two  parts,  iodide  of  pota^mo 
three  parts,  and  water  forty-eight  parts,  has  been  much  used  for  dressings, 
lint  being  steeped  in  this  mixture.  The  combination  of  this  iodine  solution 
with  laudanum  ia  also  highly  spoken  of.  For  cleansing  wounds.  Bryant 
recommends  iodine  water  (one  part  tincture  of  iodine  to  7S  to  100  of  wat*»). 

Other  Alltiieptici,— There  are  still  to  be  mentionetl  alum,  quinine,  chlotal 
(1  to  4  per  cent,  in  water),  chloroform  water  iSulkowski).  chloride  of  lime, 
carbonate,  acetate,  and  chloride  of  lead,  acetic  acid,  permanganate  of  potu- 
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slum  (from  1  to  100-1,000),  camphor  and  the  spirits  of  camphor,  glycerine, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  citric  acid,  trichlorphenol  (Dianin,  Popoff,  etc.,  one-  to  ten- 
per-cent  solutions),  turpentine,  tar,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (2  to  12  volume 
aqueous  solution),  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates  and  suhsulphates  of  the 
alkalies,  picric  acid,  resorcin,  balsam  of  Peru,  common  salt  solutions,  carbon, 
powdered  coffee,  naphthol  (soluble  in  the  proportions  of  1  to  5,000  parts  of 
water,  but  rendered  more  soluble  by  adding  alcohol),  tannic  and  chromic 
acids,  bichromate  of  potassium,  aseptol  (two  to  ten  per  cent.),  and  aseptin 
acid  (a  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  aseptin  acid),  etc. 

Of  the  numerous  other  antiseptics  recently  brought  to  notice  the  follow- 
ing may  be  spoken  of : 

Tridlloriodine. — Langenbuch  recommended  trichloriodine  (1  to  1,000-1,500) 
as  practically  devoid  of  danger,  and  as  a  suitable  material  for  the  disinfection 
of  the  instruments,  hands,  the  field  of  operation,  sponges,  etc.,  and  he  tested 
it  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  In  germicidal  power  it  stands  next  to  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  (Riedel). 

Creolin.— Jeyes,  its  discoverer  (1875),  Kortüm,  Frohner  and  others  recom- 
mend creolin  in  a  one-  to  two-per-cent.  solution,  which,  according  to  Henle, 
is  a  mixture  of  soup,  oil  of  creolin,  phenol,  and  pyridin  ;  it  combines  the  use- 
ful properties  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodoform  without  their  poisonous 
effects.  Creolin  is  an  oily,  dark-brown  fluid,  smelling  of  tar,  and  is  made  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  coal  tar,  forming  with  water  a  milky  emulsion  which 
has  a  threefold  more  powerful  action  than  carbolic  acid,  and  is  used  in  a 
one-  to  two-per-cent.  solution.  Esmarch  has  given  fifty  grammes  of  creo- 
lin to  animals  internally  without  causing  any  bad  effects.  Behring,  Baum- 
garten, etc.,  maintain  that  creolin  has  no  such  germicidal  properties  as  car- 
bolic acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  that  it  is  more  poisonous  than  has 
been  hitherto  supposed.  In  severe  cases  of  creolin  poisoning — for  example, 
after  the  internal  administration  of  large  amounts — there  occur  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, albumen  and  blood  and  renal  epithelium  in  the  urine,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  and  jaundice  (van  Ackeren). 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. — Love  recommends  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (two- 
to  three-percent,  solution),  but  it  is  rather  expensive,  and  on  account  of  its 
unstable  character  it  is  unsuited  for  an  antiseptic. 

Botter^s  Antiteptic  Solntion.— Hotter  has  combined  a  great  number  of  an- 
tiseptics in  one  solution.  To  one  litre  of  water  are  added  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury 005  gramme,  sodium  chloride  0'25  gramme,  carbolic  acid  20  grammes, 
chloride  and  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc,  each  5*0  grammes,  boric  acid  3*0 
grammes,  salicylic  acid  0*6  gramme,  thymol  0*1  gramme,  and  citric  acid  0.1 
gramme.  The  ingredients  of  this  solution  are  also  combined  in  tablet  form, 
and  called  "  Rotterin."  Rotter  also  left  out  of  this  solution  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  carbolic  acid,  and  considers  thai  the  remaining  ingredients  have 
a  stronger  antiseptic  action  than  one-ten th-per-cent.  solution  of  bichloride 
alone.  Von  Baeyer  has  demonstrated  that  all  these  different  antiseptics  com- 
bined in  the  one  solution  do  not  undergo  any  change. 

Aniline  Dyes. — Stilling  recommends  the  aniline  dyes  for  antiseptics  in  the 
form  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  (pyoktanin,  Merk. )  methyl  violet  (1  to  1,000), 
but  its  value  has  not  been  confirmed  by  others  (Carl,  Jaenicke,  Petersen,  etc.). 

Lysol. — Lysol  in  one  fourth-  to  two-percent,  aqueous  solution,  manufao- 
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lui^  by  Schülke  &  Mayer,  in  Hamburg,  is  an  eÄCellent  and  relatively  w» 
In>i80uou8  aotisoptic,  and  is  recomiDended  by  Eugler,  E.  Schmidt,  Geriack. 
etc.,  and  has  been  much  used  in  Operations.  On  tiocouiit  (if  its  rbv^Hus 
und  its  noii-poisonous  character  lysol  is  very  well  adapted  for  disinfcdiu 
und  cleansing  purposes,  instead  of  carbolii^  acid. 

SalTeoL— Salveol  (Hammer,  A.  Hiller),  a  era*«!  compound  (noulrelaqw- 
«US  solution  of  creosol)  io  O'S-per-t'ent.  solutions,  has  a  more  powerful  anli- 
Koptic  action  than  flve-per-ceui.  carbolic  solutions,  and  it  is,  furtberaoR. 
coniiMiratively  non-poisonouB. 

lobthyoL— lehlliyol  is  extensively  used  in  tlie  tivatment  of  vanous  skiL 
dixcHses.  Lutteux  couiuienda  ttie  antiseptic  effect  of  Qve-  to  teu-pef^fut 
solutions  for  iixiitntinp  purpoaee. 

Alnmnol.— AluDinol  (Heinz,  Liebrecht)  is  a  wbite  powder  which  is  bixtil; 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  sicin  diseases  and  gonorTboeM.  and  in  on«- 
hulf-  to  five-  to  ten-peiM-ent.  solutions  for  the  disinfection  of  cavities  li»^ 
scesaes,  infected  wounds,  ulcere,  etc. 

;£  47.  Which  AatiseptiCfl  and  which  Antiaeptio  or  Aseptic  SrcMBgi 
are  the  fiestt — AVijich  aiitij^ejilic  amongst  the  great  iiuinl)fr  wltich  an- 
reL'oninieiidci!  is  the  most  powerfnl  and  at  the  same  time  the  be« 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  wounded  My  own  experience  place» i.«r- 
bolie  acid  and  bichloride  of  mercury  at  the  head  of  the  list  forcer 
tainty  in  action,  and,  if  used  with  caution,  particularly  in  tlie  case  üf 
cliildron  and  cachectic  individuals,  tliey  are  also  devoid  of  dan^tr. 
If  one  uses  carbolic  and  bichloride  in  the  proper  way  he  will  see  bo 
more  cases  of  poisoning  from  their  employment.  For  aseptic  open- 
tions  common  salt  solutions  or  simply  sterilised  water  may  be  nwii 
AiriongSt  the  other  antiseptics  the  ones  which  I  consider  the  best  ai« 
boric  acid,  acetate  of  aluminium,  creolin,  lysol,  salicylic  acid,  ioi)i>- 
form,  oside  of  zinc,  naplitbaÜD,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  bismath.  The 
method  of  their  application  has  been  sufficiently  described  above. 

Whit?/i  antiseptic  or  aseptic  material  is  the  best  for  dresringst 
Their  number  is  almost  without  limit,  and  the  choice,  as  M:e  have  i«- 
marked,  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  taste.  But  the  great  princjpl« 
involved  remain  the  same,  namely,  that  the  operation  mnst  be  cou- 
dncted  with  the  strictest  attention  to  asepsis;  that  the  arreet  of  the 
hsemorrhage,  the  drainage,  and  the  suturing  of  the  wounds  sbonid  all  le 
carried  onl  with  the  greatest  care.  The  main  point  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  application  of  a  dressing  is  that  the  secretion  of  the  wound  shooU 
Ijewell  provided  for;  and  this  is  eseellently  fulfilled  by  thedry  ganaeor 
mull  dressing,  and  also  by  the  dressiugs  made  of  moss,  wood  wool,  jnte, 
my  own  special  wool  prepared  for  dressings,  and  similar  materials,  Uo*«. 
wood  wool  or  excelsior,  jute,  etc.,  are  covered  with  sterilised  ganze  ai»d 
applied  in  the  shape  of  Bterilitied  pads  or  cushions.  All  materials  tned 
for  dressings  shoold  be  eterilised  by  steam  at  a  temperatane  of  1(M>°  C. 
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for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  a  steam  sterilising  apparatus.    Dressings 
w^liich  have  been  impregnated  with  antiseptics  become  after  a  time  less 
«septic,  and,  furthermore,  produce  irritation  of  the  skin  and  cause  an 
eczema  (see  pages  3,  4).     My  own  method  of  applying  a  dressing  is 
y^ry  simple,  and  is  ordinarily  done  as  follows :  The  wound,  or  the  su- 
ture line,  is  covered  with  several  layers  of  sterilised  gauze ;  over  this  is 
placed  cotton,  or  pads  or  cushions  of  jute  or  moss  which  have  been 
«terilised  by  steam  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  (212°  F.).     In  private 
practice   I   cover   the  wound  with  gauze  folded  into   several  layers 
^'hich  has  been  dipped  in  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride  and 
'^'rung  dry,  and  over  this  I  apply  a  layer  of  cotton  or  of  my  prepared 
^ool.    The  less  the  wound   is  irritated  by  antiseptics,  or,  in  other 
^ords,  the  dryer  the  operation,  so  much  the  less  is   the  subsequent 
secretion  from  the  wound,  and  there  is  consequently  less  need  of  dress- 
ings having  great  absorptive  powers  like  moss  pulp,  wood  wool,  etc. ; 
gauze  cx)vered  with  absorbent  cotton  or  jute  cushions  will  be  all  that  is 
required. 

To  favour  the  drying  of  the  secretion  from  the  wound  within  the 
dressings  the  gutta-percha  or  mackintosh  should  be  avoided,  except  in 
the  case  of  young  children,  when  some  water-tight  substance  should  be 
employed  to  prevent  the  dressings  from  becoming  soiled  by  urine, 
faeces,  etc.     All  the  dry  antiseptic  dressings  are  much  better  than  those 
of  the  wet  antiseptic,  occlusive  variety,  as  the  latter  are  apt  to  occasion 
an  eczema  frequently  lasting  a  good  while,  and  increase  the  danger  of 
poisoning,  particularly  from  carbolic  acid  and  bichloride  of  mercury. 
But,  as  we  shall  see,  wet  dressings  in  the  form  of  continuous  irrigation 
are  most  excellent  for  cases  of  extensive  suppuration  (see  pages  178, 
n^).    I  never  apply  antiseptic  dusting  powders,  like  iodoform,  bis- 
muth, salicylic  or  boric  acids,  to  a  wound  which  has  been  closed  by 
si^ures.    This  powder  dressing  is  chiefly  suited  for  wounds  which 
"*ve  not  been  closed  by  sutures  and  for  those  which  are  granulating  or 
^^^Ppurating.     For  these  I  always  employ  iodoform  when  possible,  but 
^^ly  in  very  small  amounts.     But  at  present  I  very  seldom  use  pow- 
"^r  dressings,  and  content  myself  with  packing  the  wound  with  iodo- 
^<>rm  gauze.    Open  wounds — that  is,  those  which  have  not  been  sutured, 
"'^e  one  resulting  from  extirpation  of  the  uterus  and  from  a  joint  re- 
^tion  for  extensive  tubercular  inflammation,  etc. — are  best  treated 
y  packing  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  after  the  expiration  of  two  to 
^onr  days  the  packing  is  taken  out  and  the  aseptic  wotmd  is  closed  by 
'^ondary  sutures.     1  attach  great  importance  to  the  use  of  a  moderate 
**^oant  of  pressure  upon  the  wound,  particularly  after  the  extirpation 
<>t  tumours,  by  small  moss  cushions,  or  by  gauze  which  has  been  shaken 
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oBt  and  crnmpled  up  into  pade.  Antiseptic  sponges  have  also  been 
employed  with  good  results  for  exerting  pressare  on  wonnds.  For  an 
ointment  I  prefer  boric  acid  mixed  with  vaseline,  or  else  plaio  vafie- 
line  alone.  If  it  is  necessary  to  disinfect  an  already  infected  wound,  I 
use  Bohitions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  1,000-5,000). 

The  antiseptic  and  aseptic  dressings  should  be  as  large  as  conven- 
ient, though  I  do  not  consider  this  now  of  as  much  importance  as  I 
used  to.  For  applying  the  dressing  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  most  suitable  position.  For  bandaging  the  head,  shoulder,  and 
thorax  the  patient  should  be  made  to  assume  a  sitting  posture,  while 
for  the  abdominal  region  a  cushioned  prop  (Fig.  117)  is  placed  under 
the  patient's  hips  while  the  latter  are  held  by  an  assistant.  Splints  of 
wood,  sheet  metal,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  wire,  etc.,  serve  to  immobilise 
an  extremity'  (see  §  53).  For  less  serious  cases  thin,  pliable  wooden 
hoops  are  exceedingly  nseful.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
antiseptic  and  aseptic  methods  of  treating  wonnds  lies  in  tlie  fact  that 
the  dressing  requires  much  less  frequent  renewal  than  formerly,  when 
the  unsatisfactory  occlusive  dressing  was  employed. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  technique  of  antiseptic  or  aseptic  dress- 
ings will  suffice  at  present,  and  the  particular  way  of  dressing  this  or 
that  variety  of  operative  or  traumatic  wound  will  be  described  in  the 


limivo  dmBing  for  the  hod. 


Text-Book  on  Special  Surgery.  Figs,  118  and  119  illustrate  two  meth- 
ods for  applying  an  aseptic  dressing  to  the  skull  and  the  head,  neck, 
and  chest.     The  particulars  are  given  in  |  50. 
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§  48.  The  Changing  of  an  Antiseptic  or  an  Aseptic  Dressing. — When 
shdl  an  aseptic  dressing  be  changed?  In  the  first  place,  the  nature  of 
tlie  case  and  the  kind  of  operation  or  injury  must  be  considered. 

In  general  it  has  been  my  experience  that  a  change  of  the  dressing 
is  called  for  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  When  the  temperature  rises  above  38-5^  C.  (101-3°  F.). 

2.  When  the  dressing  becomes  soiled  from  without — for  example, 
by  urine  or  other  excretory  matter. 

3.  When  the  patient  is  suffering  severe  pain. 

4.  When  the  dressing  becomes  displaced  or  loosened,  or  when  the 
secretion  from  the  wound  saturates  the  dressing  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  apparent  externally. 

Whenever  fever  occurs — and  I  make  a  regular  practice  of  con- 
sidering any  rise  of  temperature  above  38*5*^  C.  (101*3°  F.)  under  this 
heading — I  change  the  dressing,  and  am  pretty  sure  to  find  that  there 
is  either  some  slight  disturbance  in  the  wound,  a  retention  of  the 
secretion,  or  a  stitch  which  is  too  tight,  etc.     As  a  general  thing,  in 
Diy  own  operations  I  have  very  seldom  observed  any  rise  in  tempera- 
ture above  38*4°  C.  (101°  F.).     Other  surgeons  have  noticed  a  rise 
^f  temperature  of  several  degrees  during  the  healing  of  a  perfectly 
*^ptic  wound.     Volkmann  and  Genzmer,  especially,  have  made  in- 
^^i>tigations  upon  this  fever  and  have  called  it  the  ''aseptic  wound 
fever."     I  have  very  seldom  seen  the  aseptic  wound  fever,  and  when 
^  Hse  in  temperature  does  occur  while  the  healing  process  is  going  on 
^^  will  usually  be  found  to  take  its  origin  from  some  perceptible  ab- 
iJorinity  in  the  wwmd.     Opinions  vary  as  to  the  cause  of  this  aseptic 
^otind  fever.    Volkmann  and  Genzmer  consider  it  an  absorption  fever 
produced  by  the  entrance  into  the  general  system  of  the  relatively 
toniologous  products  of  metabolism   and   disintegration   which   are 
formed  in  every  wound.     Sonnenburg  and  Küster  believe  that  aseptic 
wound  fever  is  caused  by  carbolic-acid  poisoning.     Both  of  these  views 
are  of  use  in  explaining  the  phenomena.     My  own  view  of  the  aseptic 
^ound  fever  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
lynnph  and  the  fibrin  ferment  from  the  blood  lying  in  the  wound. 
This  fibrin  ferment  is  formed  the  more  abundantly  the  more  the  wound 
lias  been  irritated  by  carbolic  acid  or  other  strong  antiseptic  solutions. 
1  believe  I  am  not  mistaken  in  aflBrming  that  all  surgeons  who  make 
free  use  of  solutions  of  bichloride,  carbolic,  or  other  irritating  antisep- 
tics in  their  treatment  of  wounds,  will  frequently  notice  aseptic  rises 
in  temperature,  while  those  surgeons  who  are  cautious  in  their  use  of 
antiseptics,  and  prefer  asepsis  to  antisepsis,  will  only  observe  this  phe- 
nomenon in  a  few  exceptional  cases.     Many  surgeons — Neuber,  for  in- 
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stance — have  rccomiiiended  that  the  dressing  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
disturbed in  such  instances  of  aseptic  fever,  ciaiming  tliut  a  change  o( 
dressing  only  creates  further  disturbance  in  the  wound  and  is  con» 
qiiently  harmful.  I  cannot  ngree  to  this  statement,  though  1  sel- 
lioui  have  to  do  with  fever  fuUuwing  an  o[>eration.  If  it  does  occnr.  I 
always  cliaiige  the  dressing  as  a  matter  of  e<mrse,  if  tlie  temperatart 
rises  above  SS'S"  C.  (101'3  F.),  and  I  usually  tind,  as  I  have  said,  aotui- 
slight  variation  from  the  normal  in  the  healing  jirocesx.  I  prefer» 
change  the  dressing  as  infrequently  as  possible,  and  I  am  jmrticularb 
careful  to  avoid  irritating  the  wuund  by  excessive  irrigation,  wosliiti^ 
out,  etc.     It  can  only  do  harm. 

From  what  has  Iteen  said  so  far,  we  can  readily  understHnd  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  a  patient's  temperature  iu  the  morning  Bod 
evening,  or,  in  more  important  cases,  three  to  four  times  a  day.  «r 
even  every  two  hours,  and  it  is  best  taken  in  the  rectum.  1  prefer,  if 
there  is  fever,  to  change  the  dressing  too  frequently  rather  thau  allow 
one  to  remain  too  long.  If  the  discharge  should  soak  tlirough  die 
dressings,  they  can  etiti  be  left  undisturbed,  if  ouly  the  external  layen 
remain  dry  and  no  fever  is  preaeTit. 

My  rules  for  changing  an  antiseptic  dressing  are  as  follows:  U 
the  wound  is  extensive,  and  there  is  cunsideralile  discliarge,  I  «hang« 
the  first  dressing  after  the  expiration  of  tweuty-fonr  to  thirty-sii 
hours,  even  though  there  is  no  rise  in  temperature;  or  I  allow  du> 
first  antiseptic  dressing  to  reniain  undisturlied  till  the  end  of  tlie 
third  to  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlw 
case.  Drains  are  removed  at  the  end  of  the  first  tweuty-fonr  hours:,  or 
ou  the  second  to  the  third  day,  the  stitches  generally  on  the  third  to  the 
fifth  day.  After  a  laparotomy  which  runs  a  norma!  course  witliuul 
reaction,  I  change  the  first  dressing  on  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  da», 
according  to  the  size  of  the  abdominal  wound,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
remove  the  stitches,  though  if  the  wound  is  under  considerable  ten- 
sion a  stitch  here  and  there  is  left  in  place  for  a  little  while  longer. 

An  aseptic  dressing  shotdd  be  changed  mily  with  the  strictest  atiat- 
tion  to  the  rules  of  antisepsis,  and  everything  which  is  required  for  the 
dressing,  particularly  the  pieces  of  ganze,  the  bandages,  etc.,  is  to  Iw 
prepared  in  advance  in  the  proper  manner.  The  instrnments,  such  w 
scissors,  probes,  forceps,  etc.,  should  be  boiled  in  a  one-per-cent.  sod» 
solution  and  placed  in  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid :  the 
sponges  or  gauze  pads  should  lie  in  a  one-tenth-per-ccnt.  solution  of 
bichlonde.  The  hands  are  to  l>c  disinfected  with  the  greatest  care^se« 
page  9).  The  dressing  is  then  sHt  np  with  strong  bandage  scissore 
(Fig.  120),  or  the  bandage  is  unwound,  and  after  it  has  been    thor 
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ougbly  washed,  disinfected,  and  sterilised  by  steam  at  100°  C,  it  may 

l>e  used  again  as  a  non-antiseptic  bandage ;  but  it  is  a  better  plan  to 

burn  all  dressings  immediately  after 

tli€??have  been  taken  off.    I  never  use 
tlie  spray  now. 

After  removing  the  bandages  and 
«superficial  portions  of  the  dressing, 
tlic  hands  are   as^ain   disinfected   by  „  ^     .       . 

J.       .  ,  ,   ^  *'  i  10. 120. — Dressing  sciÄSore. 

dipping  them   into  a   three-per-cent. 

solution  of  carbolic  or  1  to  1,000  bichloride,  and  after  this  the  por- 
tion of  the  dressing  lying  in  contact  with  the  wound  is  removed  as  care- 
fully as  possible.     If  it  adheres  to  the  skin  or  to  the  wound,  it  should  be 
»softened  by  squeezing  out  upon  it  a  few  drops  of  the  antiseptic  solution 
from  a  sponge.     The  wound  is  then  examined  by  pressing  here  and 
tliere  very  lightly  with   the  index  and  middle  fingers   to   ascertain 
'^tetlier  there  is  any  retention  of  the  secretion,  and  finally  the  drains, 
stitches,  etc.,  are  removed.     If  the  healing  process  is  progressing  nor- 
njally  in  every  respect,  there  should  be  no  syringing  out  or  washing 
^ff  of  the  wound,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  simply  the  application  of 
*  fresh  dressing.     The  forcing  of  antiseptic   solutions   through   the 
^^J^unage-tubes  is  particularly  to  be  avoided,  as  it  always  does  harm,  and 
^  never  indulge  in  this  practice  except  when  suppuration  is  present, 
^'>d  then  only  rarely.     If  the  drains  become  occluded  by  blood-clots 
^iJd  are  to  remain  in  the  wound,  they  should  be  made  pervious  by 
Passing  a  probe  through  them  ;  or,  better  still,  they  should  be  taken  out 
^'  the  wound,  washed  in  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  or  1  to 
*"»OOo  bichloride,  and  finally  reinserted  with  a  safety  pin  attached  to 
^'^em  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  into  the  wound,  or  else  entirely 
^^^  drainage-tubes  may  be  employed.     Very  often  a  stitch  which  is 
^^^tting  into  the  tissues  or  is  drawn  too  tight  must  be  removed  at  the 
^^d  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.     The  presence  of  swelling  and 
'^^nesfi  indicates  a  retention  of  the  secretion,  which  should  then  be  let 
^nt   bv  one  or  more  incisions  Avith  the  knife,  with  or  without  subse- 
^^^^nt  drainage.     If  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  suppuration  it 
^^ajp-  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  change  the  dressing  every  day  for 
^_  tiine,  or  to  substitute  for  the  antiseptic  occlusive  dressing  some  other 
»tn pier  kind.     Should  erysipelas  occur,  the  antiseptic  occlusive  dress- 
^^5^  can  be  maintained. 

Even  when  the  wound  remains  uninterruptedly  aseptic,  bacteria  are 

^^^monly  found  in  the  antiseptic  or  aseptic  dressings.     These  bacteria 

T^long  chiefly  to  the  non-pathogenic  species  of  skin  coccus,  and  do  not 

^uterfere  with  the  normal  process  of  healing.     If  the  staphylococcus 
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pyogenes  aureus  and  the  streptococcus  are  found,  there  will  probablj 
be  a  disturbance  in  the  wound,  but  the  presence  of  the  staphylococcui 
pyogenes  albus  only  exceptionally  causes  an  infection  of  the  wound 
(TaveL,  O.  Lang,  A.  Flach).  Dressings  which  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  place  a  long  time  will  give  oflE  a  bad  odour  not  unlike  old 
cheese,  caused  ordinarily  by  the  decomposition  of  sweat  and  sebacec»us 
matter.  Not  infrequently  there  will  be  found  an  eczema,  especially  if 
wet  carbolic  or  bichloride  dressings  have  been  used,  and  this  is  bes?t 
treated  by  the  application  of  vaseline  or  the  ungt.  lithargjr.  Hebra?,* 
and  by  dusting  it  over  with  bismuth  and  starch  (1  to  5—10),  or  oxide 
of  zinc  and  starch  (1  to  5-10),  or  by  applying  Lassar's  paste  (oxide 
of  zinc  and  powdered  starch  ää  10,  salicylic  acid  1,  vaseline  20).  Such 
eczemas  can  be  best  avoided  by  the  use  of  simple,  sterilised,  dry 
dressing  materials. 

If  the  wound  has  healed  there  is  generally  no  further  need  of  anj 
dressing.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  granulating  areas 
or  drainage-holes  with  some  ointment  like  boric-acid  ointment,  or  bj 
sticking  plaster,  iodoform  collodion,  or  with  iodoform,  zinc  oxide,  or 
bismuth  powder,  or  with  a  piece  of  simple  dry  gauze  or  cotton.  I  verj 
often  allow  an  aseptic  material  which  has  become  dry  to  remain  on 
the  wound  like  a  scab,  with  or  without  a  protecting  bandage.  After 
a  time  the  aseptic  scab  drops  off  and  the  wound  is  found  to  be  healed. 


Unguentum  dinchylon. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OTHEB  METHODS  OF  TBEATINO    WOUNDS. 

The  old-fashioned  protectiye  dressing. — Open  method  of  treating  wounds. — Healing 
beneath  a  scab. — Antiseptic  bathing. — Immersion. — The  use  of  warm  baths. — Cata- 
plasms.— Poultices. — Cold. — Ice. — Lister's  cooling  apparatus. — Adhesive  substances 
(sticking  plaster,  gauze  adhesive  plaster,  English  plaster,  collodion,  photoxylin, 
traumaticin,  gummi  laccie). — Ointments. 

§  49.  Other  DressingB  for  Wonnda. — The  old-fashioned  protective 
dressings  of  sticking  plaster,  charpie,  ointments,  etc.,  are  no  longer 
used  at  the  present  day,  and  after  operations  we  now  cover  tiie  wound, 
without  exception,  with  antiseptic  or  aseptic  dressings,  though  in  the 
case  of  small  fresh  wounds,  or  those  which  are  granulating,  we  occa- 
sionally employ  adhesive  plaster,  collodion,  iodoform  collodion,  and  an- 
tiseptic salves,  boric-acid  ointment,  for  example. 

Open  Kethod  of  treating  Wounda. — The  open  method  of  treating 
wounds  is  the  simplest  one  of  all.  Small  superficial  wounds  are  now 
allowed  to  go  without  any  dressing,  especially  when  the  blood  and 
secretion  from  the  wound  becomes  dried  and  thus  forms  a  protecting 
crust  beneath  which  the  wound  heals. 

Healing  beneath  a  Scab.— The  healing  under  a  scab,  which  occurs 
in  small  wounds,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  separate  method  of  treat- 
ment, in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  form  a  scab  artificially  over 
wounds  having  an  abundant  secretion  by  the  application  of  dry  sub- 
stances, such  as  tinder  and  various  kinds  of  powders,  or  a  dry  eschar  is 
made  by  some  strong  caustic,  like  nitrate  of  silver,  liq.  ferri  sesquichlor., 
the  hot  iron,  etc.     All  these  different  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same 
result,  if  carried  out  with  no  antiseptic  precautions,  even  though  the 
wound  be  small,  are  not  devoid  of  danger.     But  the  modem  surgeon 
never  fails  to  treat  every  wound,  including  the  very  smallest,  upon  anti- 
septic principles,  because  we  know  that  even  the  most  insignificant  lesion 
in  the  skin,  under  certain  conditions,  may  cause  a  septic  cellulitis  or  an 
erysipelas  which  can  prove  fatal.     On  the  other  hand,  Schede's  method 
of  treating  wounds  by  permitting  a  moist  aseptic  blood-clot  to  remain 
(see  page  102)  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  advance  in  this  branch  of 
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enrgery.  As  above  stated,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  permit  llie  dritä 
dressings  to  remain  upon  the  woniid  like  a  dry  aseptic  scab,  until  lliej 
voine  away  of  their  own  accord  when  the  wound  has  liealed. 

This  open  method  of  tpeatinp  wotmds  jielded  relatively  excelli^iit  petull» 
in  the  preanti septic  days  of  surgery,  even  when  used  for  larpe  wounds,  sodi 
as  aniputatio&9.  disarticulations,  componnd  fractures,  etc.,  »uU  was  pnclbri 
till  supplBute<l  by  the  antiseptic  dressing. 

In  the  open  mutbod  of  treatment  the  wound  was  not  provided  with  u^ 
dressing,  but  left  entirely  exposed,  or  only  lightly  covered  witb  antiseplir 
compresses.  It  was  not  closed  with  sutures  until  later  on,  when  a  few  ca*p. 
talioD  sutures  were  used.  In  this  way  the  escape  of  the  secretion  from  tbf 
wound  was  favoured.  If  the  wound  was  situated  on  an  extremity  the  latlff 
was  placed  in  a  proper  position  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  dtscharra 
which  were  received  in  a  vessel  or  howl  placed  beneuth.  The  erusta  whieb 
formed  in  the  wound,  from  dried  hlood  or  eet-retions.  were  softejied  andrr- 
moved  by  meanx  of  antiseptic  solutions  or  by  carbolised  oil.  The  principal 
advantages  in  the  treatment  of  a  wound  by  the  open  method  vrere  a  radt 
escape  of  the  secretions,  complete  rest  which  was  undisturbed  by  chaoe^of 
dressings,  and  tlnaliy  absence  of  pressure.  It  had  the  disadvantog«  thtl 
wounds  healed  slowly  and  only  after  suppuration. 

In  cases  where  the  antiseptic  occlnsive  dressing  is  no  longer  advis- 
able on  account  of  suppuration,  or  a  threatening  systemic  infectioD. 
when  it  may  even  become  dan^rous  from  the  pressure  it  exerts,  the 
open  method  of  treating  wounJs,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  con- 
tinuous antiseptic  irrigation,  ia  now  in  very  general  use,  and  m  sa 
exceedingly  valnal)le  means  of  handling  these  cases. 

Aatiieptlo  Bathing'. — For  continuous  antiseptic  hathin»  of  a  wxinnd, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  contiuuous  irrigation,  such  antiseptic  gotntiom 
should  be  used  as  involve  no  danger  to  the  patient  from  their  absorp- 
tion and  produce  no  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Of  these,  the  best  are 
three-tentlis-]»er-cent.  solutions  of  salicylic  acid ;  the  boro-ealicylic  solu- 
tion (1  part  of  salicylic  acid,  6  of  borax,  and  500  of  water);  « 
solntions  of  one  tenth  per  cent,  thymol,  four  per  cent,  boric  neid,  two 
per  cent  acetate  of  aluminium,  or,  what  is  the  best  solution  of  aH 
viz.,  Bnrow's  {described  on  page  159),  consisting  of  ten  per  cent  suH- 
snlphate  of  sodium,  one  tenth  per  cent,  permanganate  of  potat^^ium,  Iv»!, 
etc.  The  wound  is  covered  with  a  light  gauze  compress.  The  patient 
is  made  to  a&sume  a  suitable  position,  and  protected  by  means  of  water 
tight  coverings  and  also  by  properly  regulating  the  overflow  of  the 
irrigation  fluid.  The  solution  is  made  to  drip  from  an  Esmarch  irri- 
gator placed  in  some  elevated  spot,  or  from  an  improvised  irrigator, 
such  as  an  inverted  eliampagne  bottle  from  which  the  bottom  baa  been 
partly  removed  (Fig.  123),  or  the  excellent  apparatus  of  Starcke  imt 
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be  uaeil  (Fig.  122).  Fig.  121  itlustrates  tlie  proper  position  for  the 
upper  extremity  when  continuous  antiseptic  irrigHtion  is  euiplo^ed. 
Btarcke'a  apparatus  consiats  of  a  vessel  for  liolding  fluid 
wliieii  is  connected  by  a  riil>l»er  tute  with  a  lead  or  glass 
pipe;  this  is  titled  witli  numerous  outlets  also  connected 
witli  niliber  tubes  which  can  lie  upcned  or  closed  by  stop- 
cocks or  clamps,  and  by  means  of  wires  in  their  interior  cun 
be  bent  and  turned  in  any  desired  direction.  The  lead  or 
glase  pipe  is  sus- 
pended from  some 
l)eani  or  support  by 
a  couple  of  strings. 

If  Esmarch's  irri- 
gator or  the  inverted 
champagne  bottleare 
used  as  in  Fig.  123, 
the  fluid  is  made  to 
escape  in  drops  or  in 
any  required  amount 
by  means  of  a  stop- 
cock placed  at  the 
point  of  insertion  of 
the  rubber  tube.  If 
the  tube  is  not  fitted 
with  one,  the  out- 
flow of  fluid  can  be 
regulatedbyaclanip.  b....=i.|kh.  ....go"-". 

or  a  piece  of  cotton,  or  a  few  strands  of  jute  stuffed  into  the  lumen  of 
the  tube,  or  by  a  straw,  etc. 

Immersion. — Immersion,  or  bathing  the  whole  Iwdy.  or  separate 
portions  of  it  which  have  sustflincd  an  inju- 
ry, wereenduraed  principally  by  LangenLeck 
as  a  method  of  treating  wounds.  Tlie  con- 
tinuous immersion  o£  a  patient's  whole  body 
in  a  warm  bath  day  and  night  is  adapted 
especially  for  extensive  burns,  cellulitis, 
bedsores,  and  for  the  after-treatment  of  op- 
erations on  the  rectum,  bladder,  urethra, 
etc.  The  bath  tub  is  usually  made  to  con- 
tain a  framework  of  wood  or  metal  fitted 
with  slats  and  a  movable  head-piece  which  can  be  raised  or  h 
Covers  are  laid  over  the  frame   and   an   air   cushion  on   the   h» 
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piece,  and  thus  tlie  iiatient  is  made  very  comfortable.  The  patient 
can  be  placed  on  an  oi'dinarj  sheet  instead  of  a  frame,  and  io  tLi* 
way  can  be  raieed  or  lowered  in  the  tub.  The  teni' 
perature  of  the  water  must  not  be  allowed  to  becoow 
too  cool,  and  it  is  best  to  regulate  it  according  to  tfw 
wishes  uf  the  patient,  and  therefore  it  is  a  good  ptan 
for  him  to  l>e  able  to  regulate  the  temperature  «f 
the  bath  himself  by  turning  on  or  letting  out  tie 
water.  The  temperature  of  the  water  mast  usuaiW 
be  maintained  at  37°  to  3S°  C.  (9sH°  to  lOO-i"  F.i, 
and  perbaps  more,  and  of  course  the  patient.  wLile 
asleep,  should  be  watched  very  carefully  by  a  nni>* 
Infiuence  of  a  ContinaoTu  Bath  on  a  Wound. — Jiw 
influence  of  prolonged  baths  of  this  kind  upon  a 
wound  is  in  general  very  favonrable.  The  graanEt- 
tions  usually  swell  considerably,  and  it  occasionallT 
happens  fur  this  reason  that  the  escape  of  the  dis- 
charges is  i-endered  difficult,  causing  retention  anil 
burrowing  of  pua  and  phlegmonous  inßanin)atioiii>. 
r^''"!J^  Nevertheless,  the  freely  granulating  surface  is  apt  tu 
I  imgiittou  or  become  covered  with  skin  very  rapidly,  and  the  part» 
surrounding  the  wound  become  soft  and  yieldinp. 
For  regulating  tlie  growth  of  the  granulations,  irritant  substances,  lite 
Bpirits  of  campbur,  etc.,  have  been  added  to  the  bath,  or  the  wouiidc 
have  been  dressed  with  them.  If  the  bath  becomes  too  cold  there  ir» 
possibility  of  necrosis  taking  place  here  and  there  in  the  skin  ;  and  caiT 
ahonld  be  taken  in  subjecting  old  people  to  prolonged  baths  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  pulmonary,  cardiac,  or  cerebral  disturbancea. 

Tiie  use  of  batbs  for  separate  portions  of  the  body  which  have  been 
injured  needs  no  fiirtber  desiTijition. 

The  TTm  of  Contisuoos  Baths  fbr  Operative  Cases  and  lAUg'-CoBtiiiiKi 
Bapporation.— At  the  present  time,  SomienburK  is  a  prominent  advocnlcof 
permanent  baths  for  operative  cases  and  for  all  patients  who  are  aflliclnl 
with  long-t^outinued  suppuration,  and  upon  whom  the  ordinary  form  of  aal 
septic  applications  caimot  be  used,  either  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  el 
the  wound  or  other  local  conditions,  or  on  account  of  some  idiosyneraaj  irf 
the  patient.  Sonnenburg  has  practised  this  method  in  operations  in  tlw 
pelvic  region,  in  lithotomies,  extirpation  of  the  rectum  and  uterus,  urethpol- 
omy,  intestinal  operations,  for  bedsores,  burns,  extensive  eel  lulitis,  etc.  Mini 
patients  can  be  kept  for  moatlis  in  a  biith  at  a  temperature  of  about  30°  C 
(99-5°  F.).  The  wound  drains  readily,  and  aecidenlal  wound  diseases  do  nrt 
occnr.  Sonnenburp's  description  of  this  bath  wiU  be  foimd  in  the  AwIiIt 
fur  klin,  Chirurgie,  Bd.  28,  p.  921. 
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Cataplasms — Warm  poultices,  either  dry  or  wet,  were  much  used  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  during  the  preantiseptic  days.  Fomentum,  a  hot,  wet 
application,  or  a  fomentation  as  it  is  called,  is  derived  from  foveo^  to  warm. 
Cataplasai,  or  poultice,  comes  from  the  Greek  word  icarairXurro-o>,  to  lay  on. 
Fomentations  in  a  dry  form  are  applied  to  the  wound  in  the  shape  of  hot 
cloths,  or  of  finely  powdered  and  chopped-up  herbs  or  vegetable  matter,  such 
as  bean  meal,  bran,  flores  sambucci,  etc.,  either  directly  or  after  being  sewed 
up  in  linen  or  flannel  bags,  etc.  Cataplasms  or  poultices  are  made  of  boiled 
linseed  meal,  groats,  etc.,  which  are  wrapped  in  gauze  or  linen  cloth  before 
applying.  The  ancients  used  a  great  number  of  herbs  of  various  sorts  as 
applications  for  wounds,  and  evinced  a  strong  preference  for  cataplasms  pre- 
pared in  urine  or  from  the  excrement  of  different  domestic  animals.  In  the 
time  of  Aribasius  a  paste  of  figs  and  milk  was  much  in  vogue  on  account  of 
its  antiseptic  action.  At  present,  however,  cataplasms  are  not  considered 
proper  for  the  treatment  of  Wounds,  and  we  only  use  them  when  we  desire 
to  promote  suppuration  in  tissues  which  are  infiltrated  with  infiammatory 
matter.  The  preparation  of  poultices  is  very  tedious.  The  hot  poultice  is 
renewed  by  warming  the  wet  cushion  upon  a  hot  plate,  or  in  vessels  made 
for  the  purpose  with  double  walls  between  which  the  water  is  placed  to  sup- 
ply the  moisture,  and  the  vessel  is  then  heated  over  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp 
flame.  For  doing  away  with  this  slow  process  there  have  recently  been 
invent^  artificial  cataplasms  about  the  weight  of  thin  pasteboard.  These 
are  soaked  in  hot  water  and  applied  to  the  diseased  portion  of  the  body  aud 
covered  over  with  some  water-tight  substance  and  then  with  cotton.  They 
afterwards  swell  and  assume  a  pulpy  consistency.  A  mustard  paper  is  also 
manufactured  which  has  a  very  irritant  eflPect  upon  the  skin. 

Antiseptic  Ponltioes. — The  application  to  wounds  of  wet  antiseptic 
poultices  of  mull,  gauze,  lint,  linen,  etc.,  in  a  cold  or  hot  form  is  even 
at  the  present  time  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  suppurating  wounds 
which  are  granulating.  The  lead-water  poultice  is  also  regarded  with 
a  good  deal  of  favour,  and  I  consider  it  a  better  application  than  the 
irritating  one  made  with  carbolic  acid.  The  latter  is  sometimes  used 
too  strong  by  the  laity,  and  also  changed  too  frequently.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  gangrene  of  the  skin  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  caused  by 
carbolic  acid  applied  in  this  form.  If  wet  applications  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  left  in  place  for  some  time,  possibly  one  or  two  days,  and  the  eflEect 
of  moist  heat  is  desired,  the  applications  should  be  covered  with  rubber 
tissue  over  which  cotton  is  laid,  and  the  whole  dressing  is  then  fastened 
in  position  by  a  bandage  (liydropathic  poultice  or  Priessnitz's  poultice). 
Wet  dressings  like  these,  particularly  if  made  with  lead-water,  have  a 
powerful  stimulating  action  upon  granulations,  and  the  skinning-over 
process  is  occasionally  very  much  hastened.  If  cold  is  aimed  at  in 
the  wet  applications,  for  reduction  of  the  heat  in  any  given  portion  of 
the  body,  the  applications  will  need  very  frequent  renewal. 

Cold — ^Ice. — In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  use  ice  in  rubber  or  ice  bags. 
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or  to  add  ice  or  suow  to  the  water  used  for  wetting  tlie  poultices :  <jr 
else  make  a  cooling  mixture  cousisting  of  oae  part  ammuiiiam  chV 
ride,  three  parts  of  nitre,  six  parts  of  vinegar,  and  twelve  to  twentT-fu«r 
parts  of  water  (Schmucker). 

The  effect  of  ice  and  cold  applications  npon  the  wound  a  bdlli 
analgesic  and  bEeniostatic.  Lately,  Leiter,  of  Yienna,  baa  iiiveuled  a 
apparatus  for  ubtaJniug  in  the  most  eatisfactory  manner  tlie  effect  «1 
cold  and  heat  u(>oii  inflamed  and  injured  portions  of  tlie  bodjr.  ll 
consists  of  a  pliable  metal  tube  through  whieb  water  at  anv  required 
temperature  is  allowed  to  flow.  The  metal  tube  can  be  made  (o  m- 
sume  any  desired  form,  sucli  as  a  cap  for  the  head,  or  a  coil  for  enrä- 
cling  an  extremity,  or  a  flat  piece  for  the  back,  etc  A  aimilor  xpf^ 
TBtQs  has  Iteeo  made  of  robber  tubing,  and  used  as  a  cold  coil  for  n 
extremity,  an  ici-  oap  for  the  head,  or  an  ice  bag  for  the  neck. 

Stiokinf  Plafter. — We  now  treat  small  wonnde^  or  tliose  which  •» 
granulating,  by  means  of  a  covering  of  sticking  piaster.  coUodim, 
some  ointment,  etc.  Adhesive  planter  is  made  of  some  suteianc«  fik 
linen,  cotton,  silk,  leather,  etc.,  covered  upon  one  side  with  some  süA 
sticky  material  as  litharge,  olive  oil,  resin,  or  turpentine,  etc;  lead 
planter  is  made  with  certain  hard  substances — oil,  wax,  tQrpentine,  Ä 
The  ordinary  German  adbesive  plaster  is  nsually  wanned  over  tfe 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  before  being  applied,  and  then  laid  in  stript 
upon  the  desired  portion  of  skin,  which  has  been  previonely  dried.  T« 
prevent  the  planter  fn-m  adhering  to  the  hairs,  the  latter  initst  be  fint 
shaved  off  wiili  a  razor. 

Amarieaa  AdhesTS  Plaatcr. — A  very  good  kind  of  sticking  plaster, 
though  soznewhat  expcnsi\-e,  is  tlie  American  adhesive  plaster  (Eme'f 
adhesive  plaster  clotli),  in  which  the  sticky  malenal  is  spread  on  machif. 
linen,  or  silk. 

Sagliih  Adheaire  Flaitar. — Tlio  English  plaster  adheres  very  vtli 
and  is  usfful  for  small  wounds;  it  consists  of  fine  »irceDct  baviugon 
one  side  a  solution  of  isinglass  and  on  the  other  linctare  of  beoitns 
{Etnplantrtnii  aiihe»ivum  anglievm).  Tlie  sticky  side  should  be  mo» 
tened  vritb  some  antiseptic  solution  and  not  with  saliva,  attd  tlien  applied 
to  tlie  skin. 

Pari»  Plarter. — The  Paris  plaster  is  more  flexible  and  adheres  even 
better.  Tlie  recently  invented  iodoform  plaster  consists  of  iodofonn, 
glycerine,  and  mncilago  gummi  arabici.  which  is  made  into  a  solotiw 
and  spread  over  linen. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  adhesive  plaster  which  may  h« 
found  in  the  rhHrmaoapa?ia. 

Qanie  AdhwiTe  Plarter.— rnna  ha»  inlrodooed   a  very   eicclletii 
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gauze  adhesive  plaster,  made  of  oxide  of  zinc  or  iodoform  spread  on 
gauze  with  some  sticky  substance,  and  it  is  often  preferable  to  the  ordi- 
nary adhesive  plaster. 

Collodion. — Of  the  other  adhering  materials  I  should  mention  especially 
collodion,  which  is  a  solution  of  ^n  cotton  in  ether  and  alcohol.  By  tho 
evaporation  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  the  collodion  dries  in  the  form  of  a  firm 
covering  which  adheres  excellently  to  the  skin.  It  is  not  suitable  for  apply- 
ing to  fresh  wounds  on  account  of  the  irritation  it  causes.  Iodoform  collo- 
dion (1  to  10)  is  frequently  used  as  a  protective  dressing,  and  it  is  far  better 
than  adhesive  plaster  in  that  it  does  not  come  off  by  contact  with  water.  A 
cutaneous  wound,  after  it  has  been  sutured,  is  frequently  painted  over  with 
iodoform  collodion  (Küster,  Zweifel,  Hans  Schmidt),  and  heals  like  any 
wound  sutured  aseptically,  over  which  there  forms  a  dry  aseptic  scab.  Col- 
lodium  elasticum  (collodion  60,  castor  oil  2*5,  turpentine  7*5)  is  particularly 
suited  for  chapped  hands,  frost-bites,  etc. 

Snbstitutet  for  Collodion. — As  a  substitute  for  collodion  I  use  a  bismuth 
paste — i.  e.,  a  solution  of  bichloride  to  which  bismuth  has  been  added,  or  zinc 
glue  (oxide  of  zinc  and  gelatine  aa  20  parts  with  distilled  water  and  glycer- 
ine ää  80*0  parts).  These  dry  rapidly  and  form  an  excellent  covering  for 
sutured  wounds,  as  well  as  for  small,  unsutured,  fresh,  or  granulating  wounds. 

Photoxylin. — Wahl  has  recommended  photoxylin  in  place  of  collodion. 
It  is  a  substance  used  in  photography,  and  he  employs  it  in  a  five-per-cent 
solution  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Traumaticin.— Traumaticin,  or  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform, 
is  widely  employed  as  an  adhesive  dressing  in  place  of  collodion. 

Ouinini  Lacces. — Gummi  laccse  (Mellez)  is  also  much  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  collodion  and  English  adhesive  plaster.  A  solution  of  the  con- 
sistency of  jelly  made  by  adding  alcohol  is  warmed  and  spread  on  cloth,  thus 
foruiing  a  cheap  and  serviceable  adhesive  plaster  which  is  not  attacked  by 
water  or  fat,  etc. 

Salvea — Ointments  as  dressings  for  granulating  wounds  do  not  en- 
joy the  popularity  which  they  once  did,  and  I  rarely  use  them.  I 
prefer,  even  for  granulating  wounds,  antiseptic  dressings,  such  as 
sterilised  gauze  with  or  without  the  addition  of  antiseptic  powders 
like  bismuth.  Oxide  of  zinc,  iodoform,  or  similar  substances.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  ointments  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  boric- 
acid  ointment,  boroglycerin  lanolin  (Graf),  vaseline,  salicylic  vaseline, 
carbolised  vaseline  and  glycerine,  ointments  either  pure  or  mixed 
with  various  antiseptics,  and,  in  addition,  oxide  of  zinc,  lead  oint- 
ments, etc.  An  excellent  base  for  making  ointments  is  the  lanolin 
recommended  by  Liebreich  in  which  bacteria  cannot  grow.  Glycerine 
fats,  on  the  other  hand,  become  easily  rancid  under  the  influence  of 
light,  and  then  become  a  good  medium  for  the  growth  of  micro-organ- 
isms (Fränkel,  Gottstein). 
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MoUixL — Kirsten  recommends  mollin  as  an  adjuvant  to  g 
curial  and  iodine  ointments. 

Paita  oerata. — In  conclusion,  pasta  cerata  may  be  ir 
(Schleich),  which  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  a  dre 
wounds. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

GENERAL   RULES   FOR  THE   APPLICATION   OF   BANDAGES   AND   RETENTION 

APPLIANCES. 

The  diflferent  kinds  of  bandnges.— The  application  of  the  ordinarr  roller  bandage.— 
The  "  reverse." — The  removal  of  bandages. — The  rolling  of  bandages.— The  appli- 
cation of  bandages  to  particular  parts  of  the  body  (head,  neck^  trunk,  upper  and 
lower  extremities). — ^The  application  of  retention  appliances  to  different  portions 
of  the  body. 

§  50.  AppUcation  of  Bandages. — The  ordiimry  bandages  are  made  of 
linen,  flannel,  webbing,  or  gauze,  etc.  For  bandaging  wounds,  as  we 
have  said  before,  we  preferably  employ  sterilised  mull  or  stout  gauze, 
which  are  first  soaked  in  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride  or  a  three- 
per-cent.  carbolic  solution,  squeezed  dry,  and  then  applied  to  the  se- 
lected portion  of  the  body  in  a  damp  condition,  thus  making  a  well- 
fitting  and  strong  permanent  dressing,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  118  and 
119,  on  page  152. 

The  rubber  bandage,  made  from  ordinary  caoutchouc,  or  tbe  ImaA' 
age  of  elastic  webbing  is  used  when  it  is  desired  to  apply  a  dremin^  to 
exert  pressure.  Elastic  bandages  are  adapted  for  applicatJOD  jJK^rt  the 
thorax,  the  abdomen,  etc.,  where  other  band- 
ages become  easily  displaced  and  loosened. 
There  are  both  single  and  double  roller  band- 
ages, the  latter  being  illustrated  in  Fig.  124 ; 
triple  and  quadruple  rollers  were  formerly 
much  in  vogue,  and  can  be  easily  made  by 
fastening  together  a  couple  of  ordinary  band- 
ages. The  many-tailed  bandage,  as  it  is  called,  consisto  of  MMVnl  4trif^ 
of 'bandage  overlapping  laterally  and  joined  in  the  MSklPty'SmirV: 
cross  strip. 

Application  of  the  EoUer  Bandage. — The  ordinary  TtMtrtmi»^  i*^ 
applied  by  holding  the  end  of  the  bandage  upon  the 
the  index  finger  or  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  ths 
upward  (Fig.  125).     The  first  turn  of  the  bandajps  fi 
second,  making  two  thicknesses  of  the  bandage  at  tf* 

(186) 
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the  bandage  is  unrolled  spirally  npwsrds  about  the  part,  making  etrti 
tipper  turn  overlap  about  hnlf  of  tlic  width  of  the  one  uext  below,  ! 
usually  wind  the  baudagi 
from  left  to  ri^ht.  If  it  li 
dedred  to  rapidly  eecDre  i 
dressiug  in  place,  each  Bpinl 
tnrn  may  I>e  separated  bra 
considerable  distance  from 
the  next  lower  turn  (Kg: 
liJ'i),  and  eubscquently  the 
bandage  may  be  completed 
in  the  regular  way.  If  ma 
attempts  to  apply  a  linen  or 
guiize  bandage,  for  exampJe^ 
-RpiMl     to   the  upper   or  lower  » 

VÜVT  tlUlUIUtli.  buillBge.  .  .    ,  . 

tremily,  witU  circular  or 
epiral  turus,  it  will  soon  be  noticed  that  the  lower  edge  of  each  turn 
does  not  fit  tightly  to  the  extremity,  and  that  its  "  set,"  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  is  uneven.  For  preventing  this  loo» 
ness  of  the  lower  margin  of  ea<:h  tnrn,  and  to  make  the  whole  banda^ce 
fit  evenly  and  firmly,  it  ia  citstoniary  to  make  what  is  called  a  "  revere«." 
which  is  best  done  as  follows  (Fig.  127) :  1,  The  roller  ie  grasped  Iiy 
the  right  hand  in  such  a  way  that  one  looks  into  the  palm  of  tlie  hand, 
the  dorsal  surface  is  directed  downwards,  and  the  bandage  drawn  tight 
and  smooth  obliquely  upwards,  while  its  lower  edge  is  held  firm  bi 
the  left  thumb  (Fig.  127,  a).  2.  The  traction  on  the  obliquely  direcuii 
portion  of  the  bandage  beyond  tlie  left  thumb  is  then  reIax<NJ  (Fif- 


□rdiiikr]'  n 


127. 1).  3.  The  npper  edge  of  the  bandage  ia  then  folded  over  down- 
wards (Fig.  1 27.  e).  The  points  of  reverse  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
made  at  the  same  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  extremity,  and  lie 
one  above  the  other.     This  method  should  be  employed  not  only  in 
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^ndaging  aD  extremity,  but  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  bo  as  to 
"lake  the  turns  of  the  bandage  fit  into  the  inequalities  of  the  particular 
locality.  The  bandi^  is  uenally  completed  by  one  or  two  circnlar 
turns.  While  making  the  reverses  care  should  be  taken  tliat  ridges  and 
foldä  are  not  allowed  to  form.  Considerable  practice  is  necessary  in 
order  to  be  able  to  put  one  on  quickly  and  accurately.  The  end  of  tlie 
l>andage  should  be  fastened  in  place  with  a  safety-pin,  or  it  may  be 
slit  up  at  the  end  with  scissors,  or  simply  torn  lengthwise  in  tlie  mid- 
file,  if  it  is  a  muslin  or  gauze  bandage,  and  the  split  ends  carried  arouud 
tile  extremity  in  opposite  directions  and  knotted  together. 

A  bandage  is  taken  off  by  unwinding  the  turns  in  the  reverse  direc. 
tion  to  wbicJi  they  were  put  on — i.  e.,  the  turn  last  applied  is  the  first 
to  be  taken  off.  At  the  same  time  the  bandage  is  rolled  up,  and  during 
tlie  unwinding  is  quickly  passed  from  one  hand  into  the  other.  The 
'^moval  of  a  mull  or  gauze  bandage  is  generally  accomplished  by  simply 
slitting  it  ap  with  bandage  scissors. 

In  Fig.  128  is  illustrated  the  method  of  rolling  a  bandage.  Mall 
ftnd  gauze  bandage  rolls  are  best  and  most  rapidly  made  by  means  of  a 
sniall  rolling  machine. 

AppIioBtLon  of  a  Bandage  to  the  Head. — The  method  of  applying 
bandages  to  the  head  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  129-132. 


represents  the  fascia  nodosa  or  knotted  bandage.     The 

»Twiddle  of  a  strip  of  bandage  is  laid,  for  example,  on  the  left  temple, 

and  one  end  of  the  strip  is  carried  over  the  crown,  the  other  under  the 

c^^in  to  the  right  temple,  and  at  tliis  point  the  two  ends  are  crossed, 

'n«  one  which  came  from  under  the  chin  passing  around  the  forehead, 

*''*  other  around  the  occipital  region,  and  the  two  ends  arc  then  knottetl 

'*pther.     The  principle  of  this  knotted  bandage  can  be  used  with 

"nie  variations  for  almost  any  desired  portion  of  the  body.     Its  chief 

"*  is  for  exerting  pressure  on  some  particular  spot,  which  can  be  in- 

f"aed  by  inserting  beneath  the  bandage  a  pad  of  cotton  or  gauze,  etc. 
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It  is  also  used  in  the  inguinal  region  (Fig.  157),  as  a.  tempoi'ojry  eabS6- 
tiite  for  a  henna  trnas. 

Ultra  Hippociatis. — The  mitra  Ilippocratig  (Fig.  130)  is  made  man 
doubieroUer,  or,  what  is  simpler,  with  uii  ordinary  roller  bandage,  Wbra 
the  donblo  roller  is  employed  its  centre  is  applied  in  the  middle  of  die 
forehead,  one  roller  being  carried  horizontally  around  the  Le^  towatds 
the  right,  the  other  towards  the  left,  and  at  the  occiput  tlie  two  rollers 
are  crossed  in  the  manner  of  the  fascia  nodosa ;  tlien  an  assistant  car- 
ries one  roller  over  the  crown  to  the  forehead,  while  the  operator,  witk 
the  second  roller,  takes  a  circular  turn  horizontally  around  the  heal 
and  crosses  the  roller,  which  has  been  carried  over  tlie  crown,  upon  Üb 
forehead.  This  is  continued,  one  roller  being  carried  frota  tiie  £«»■ 
head  to  the  occiput  and  then  back  again  to  the  forehead,  first  on  tin 
right  side  and  then  on  the  left  of  tlie  original  median  strip  carried 
eagittally  over  the  crown,  each  circnlar  turn  of  the  other  roller  secnriog 
the  strips  passing  over  the  crown.  The  entire  skull  is  thus  covered 
with  strips  of  bandage  running  forwards  and  bai'lc  in  a  sagittal  directiaa 
Finally,  the  ends  of  both  rollers  are  carried  circularly  arooud  the  be»! 
and  fasteneji  in  place  with  a  safety-pin.  The  initra  Ilippocratis  is  onlj 
occasionally  applied  with  a  double  roller,  but  it  is  well  to  uudembni) 
the  principle  of  it  in  treating  wounds  of  the  head  antieeptically  (*« 
page  152,  Fig.  118),  A  mnll  or  wet  gaiixe  bandage  may  be  applied  to 
the  skull  partly  with  circular  turns  and  ]>artly  with  turns  pa^ising  back 
and  forth  in  the  sagittal  direction  over  the  top  of  the  head. 

Capiitmm  Duplex. — The  capistrum  duplex  is  not  very   often  nsed 
now,  but  it  was  at  one  time  in  great  repute  for  treating  fractures  of  the 
lower  jaw,  as  was  also  the  capistrum  simplex.     Tlie  funda  maxülr 
(Fig.  148)  has  the  same  effect  as  the  capistrum  simplci 
and  duplex,  and  is,  furthennore,  much  better  and  siin- 
pier.     Some  of  the  turns  made  in  the  capistrum  dnplei 
are  used  for  applying  antiseptic  dressings  to  the  htwl 
and   neck,  and  hence  it  should   be  spoken    of   here. 
The  description  of  the  old-fashioned  capistmm  sim- 
plex will  be  omitted.     The  capistrum  duplex  is  be^n 
with  the  end  of  the  roller  on  the  vertex,  then  it  pas«) 
Fio,  m.  down  in  front  of  the  left  ear,  under  the  chin,  and  nu 

(«pialniin  duplex.  '  ^"     ' 

in  front  of  the  right  ear  to  the  vertex  again ;  tlicB 
from  this  point  it  passes  around  tlie  oocipnt  to  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  under  the  chin,  and  up  in  front  of  the  left  ear.  covering  the  fint 
turn  in  great  part,  back  to  the  vertex  again  ;  then  around  the  occiput  I» 
the  left  side  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  chin,  and  up  in  front  of  the  ri^ 
ear  to  the  vertex.    In  this  way  three  tnms  of  the  bandage  are  mad«  ii 
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front  of  each  ear,  and  then  it  ia  carried  from  the  aeck  in  front  of  the 
cilia  and  the  lower  part  of  the  under  lip,  and  is  finally  terminated  by 
a  circular  turn  around  the  forehead  and  occiput  The  circular  turn 
around  the  front  of  the  chin  can  be  made  between  the  second  and  third 
turns  taken  in  front  of  the  ear.  In  applying  an  anti- 
septic dressing  the  neck  should  also  be  included  in  the 
bandage. 

KonoonlTU  and  Buuxmlu. — Fig.  132  represents  the 
method  of  applying  the  monoculus,  which  begins  with 
a  circular  turn  about  the  head,  starting  from  the  tem- 
poral region.  The  rest  can  be  miderstood  from  Fig. 
132.  The  so-called  hinoculus,  or  bandage  over  both 
eyes,  is  performed  by  first  covering  one  eye  with  a  *""■■  ",*■ 

circular  turn  of  the  bandage  and  then  carrying  the 
bandage  with  obliquely  descending  turns  over  the  other  eye. 

ApplioatUm  tX  a  Bandage  to  Heok  and  Thorax. — The  application  of 
bandages  to  the  neck  is  accomplished  by  making  circular  turns,  to 
which,  in  the  case  of  large  wounds,  are  added  cross  turns  under  the  ax- 
illa and  over  the  shoulder  (see  page  152,  Fig.  119).  Bandages  are  ap- 
plied to  the  thorax  by  circular  turns,  with  or  without  reverses.  To 
keep  the  bandage  from  becoming  displaced,  every  otlier  turn  can  be 
carried  from  the  back  over  the  shoulder  and  secured  with  safety-pins 
at  the  points  of  meeting  with  the  horizontal  turns ;  or  the  circular 
turns  may  be  made  to  ascend  from  below  upwards  "on  the  thorax,  and 
finished  by  oblique  turns  about  the  slioulder  and  axilla  like  a  spica 
humeri  (Fig.  138,  a  and  h).  For  bandaging 
a  wound,  after  applying  a  thick  cushion  of 
dressings,  we  employ  starch  bandages, 
which,  after  drying,  fit  closely  and  do  not 
become  easily  displaced.  Elastic  bandages 
are  also  to  be  recommended  for  the  trunk, 
as  they  retain  their  position  very  well. 

Buidaging  of  the  Hamma,  Suspensori- 
um MammcB  Simplex  (Fig.  13^). — The 
bandage  for  the  right  mamma  is  begun  by 
a  circular  turn  about  the  lowermost  portion 
of  the  thorax.  The  bandage  ia  then  car- 
ried  obliquely  so  as  to  envelop  the  lower 

part  of  the  gland,  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  then  across  the  axilla,  over 
the  shoulder  and  across  the  back,  again  to  the  right  breast  at  its  upper 
part,  and  then  once  more  over  tlie  shoulder,  etc.  The  upper  and 
h>wer  portion  of  the  gland  is  crossed  alternately,  and  then  its  middle 
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part,  and  liüally  the  bandagiug  Is  completed  !iy  a  circular  turD  around 
tlio  lowermoet  portion  of  the  thorax  covering  the  preliiiiinary  tunu 
(Fig.  133).  Tlie  sufpeusorium  mamniie  du]ilex  and  a  light  supporting 
bandage  for  both  breasts  can  be  applied  very  simply  by  using  tl* 
method  illustrated  in  Fig.  133  on  both  sides, 

AntiMptio  Retention  Dreaüag  after  Amputation  of  the  Breart  and 
oleaning  ont  the  Axilla.^After  umpniatiun  of  the  breast,  accümpaDied 
by   cleaning  the    carciuotuatnos 
lyiuphalie  glands  out  of  die  axilla, 
I  lirBt  put  on  a  dressing  of  se»- 
end   layers    of    sterilised   gauze 
placed  in  direct  coutact  with  Üie 
wound,  then   over    this  I  ap]djr 
absorbent  cotton  or  pads  of  jate. 
covering  in  the  shoulijers  and  en- 
tire thorax.     These  materials  are 
then    bound    on    by   a  äterili«^ 
mull  bandage  encompassing  tiie 
thorax,  neck,  and  shunldoK,  the 
edges  of  the  dressinfj^,  parCicoUi^ 
ly  in  the  axilla,  neck,  and  at  Ü» 
lower  border  ■■£   the  breast,  be- 
ing very  carefully  filled  in  with 
absorbent  cotton  ;  then  the  aim 
on  the  side  which  has  been  operated  upon  is  placed  in  eontaet  with  the 
thorax  and  also  covered  with  sterilised  absorbent  cotton.      After  dtit 
the  arm  is  immobilised  br  a 
disinfected  mull  and  finally  i 
ganze  bandage  encircling  tbe 
thorax,    neck,    and     shoulder 
(Fig.  134(. 

Application  of  Bandaget  to 
the  TTpper  Extremity.  —  The 
methods  of  applying  handles 
to  the  fingers  are  illostnUed 
in  Fig.  135,  a.  b,  o.  They 
are  begun  with  a  circnlar  torn 
around  the  wrist,  and  then 
carried  across  the  doi-sum  of 
the  hand  to  any  '  particular 
finger,  and,  after  encircling  it,  brought  back  again  to  the  back  of  the 
wrist  (Fig.  135,  a).     A  finger  can  be  bandaged,  as  illustrated   for  the 
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little  finger  in  Fig.  135,  c,  hy  making  oWiqiie  spiral  turns  duwn  to  its 
tip,  and  then  covering  in  the  finger  by  obliqne  or  circular  turne  from 
tip  to  base.  The  finger  bandage 
can  also  be  carried  in  tUe  reverse 
direction,  beginning  on  the  fingur 
and  terminating  at  the  wrist.  More- 
over, the  thumb  may  be  bandaged 
in  the  way  picturud  in  Fig.  135,  />  ; 
beginning  with  a  circular  turn 
around  the  wriet,  the  baiidagL-  is 
carried  to  the  tip  of  the  thumb,  and 
around  this,  over  the  liack  of  the 
hand,  and  so  on,  with  oblique  turns 
till  the  base  of  the  thumb  is  reached. 
If  it  iä  desired  to  bandage  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  the  roller  is  carried  along 
she  back  or  fwlniar  surface  of  the  finger  over  its  ti|i  and  back  on  the 
other  side  opposite  the  starting-point,  where  it  is  retained  while  a  cir- 
cnlar  turn  is  made  around  the  base  of  the  finger,  over 
the  ends  of  the  loop,  securing  it  in  its  position.  A 
bandage  is  applied  to  the  whole  hand  according  to  the 
rules  for  the  spica  manus  (Fig.  136).  The  bandage  is 
started  at  the  wrist  by  a  circular  turn,  and  then  oblique 
or  figure-of-eight  turns  are  taken  by  the  roller,  grad- 
ually   proceeding    downwards     till    the    finger    ends 


Spi>.. 
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are  readied.     It  is  concluded  with  a  circular  turn  abont  the  wrist. 
Another  way  of  bRndaging  the  hand  is  represented  in  Fig.  137,  a 
and  J.     It  is  liegun  with  a  circular  torn  around  the  i 
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or  around  the  ends  of  tlie  fingers,  and  proceeds  up  or  down  with  fign» 
of-eight  or  oblique  tiirus,  half  of  the  width  of  each  upper  turn  overlap- 
piog  a  corruspoudiiig  amount  of  the  next  lower  turn,  and  ütially  t£rmi- 
nating  with  a  circular  turn  around  the  linger  tips  or  tlie  wriet.  If  it  U 
desired  to  include  the  finger  ti]js,  as,  for  instance,  in  an  antiBeptic  pro- 
tective dressing,  the  end  of  the  bandage  is  secured  while  the  roller  it 
carried  over  aud  around  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  Iwck  ou  the  oppo- 
site side  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  and  the  extremities  of  the  loop  are  llitii 
fastened  in  place  by  a  circular  turn. 

Application  of  a  Bandage  to  the  Shonlder. — The  shoulder  is  bandaged 
by  using  the  spica  humeri  ascendens  (Fig.  138,  a)  or  descendeus  (Fig. 
138,  b).  The  spica  humeri  ascendeus  (Fig.  13S,  a)  begins  with  a  cirtn- 
lar  turn  around  the  upper  end  of  the  arm,  the  bandage  being  then  car- 
ried over  the  lower  end  of  the  shoulder  from  within  outward,  then  otst 
the  back  to  the  opposite  axilla  and  back  again  across  the  breast  over  tlie 
shoulder  tlirough  the  axilla,  and  finally  terminated  by  a  circular  tarn 
around  the  thorax.  Tlie  spica  humeri  descendeus  (Fig.  138,  £)  is  appliul 
in  the  reverse  direction — i.  e.,  it  is  begun  with  a  couple  of  circular  turiu 
about  the  thorax,  and  finished  with  descending  oblitjue  or  cross  toru 
over  the  shoulder,  terminating  on  the  arm  lower  down,  or  with  a  circu- 
lar tnrn  about  the  thorax  again.  F'ig,  139  represents  the  method  »i 
applying  a  bandage  to  envelop  the  whole  arm.  The  turns  of  the  spies 
humeri  around  the  thorax  are  omitted  in  the  illn&tration  in  order  la 
economise  space,  but  the  rest  of  the  figure  illustrates  the  bandage  for 
the  entire  upper  estreniity. 

Application  of  fiandagei  to  the  Lower  Extremity, — The  bandage  for 
the  lower  extremity  is  begun  by  enclosing  the  foot  (Fig.  140.  a  andi) 
by  a  circular  turn  made  back  of  the  toes,  ae  illustrated  in  Fig.  140.  a; 
then  two  or  three  slightly  obliqi» 
turns  are  taken,  with  or  without 
the  reverse  (Fig.  127),  and  al 
about  the  fourth  tnrn  of  tli* 
bandage  the  latter  is  carried  oli- 
lii[iicly  over  the  anterior  aspwt 
of  the  ankle-joint  toward  the  in- 
ternal malleolus,  and  from  ben 
over  the  heel  and  around  tli* 
Flu.  i4o.-^A"pik>siion  of  L^miaii«  I-  tiiu  (-»'t.  '"'^^''  'naUeo'"»  again  to  the  iniier 
side  of  the  foot;  thence  aero» 
the  sole,  making  two  or  three  stirrup  turns,  and  then  ascending  the  Uf 
with  circular  turns,  followed  by  oblique  turns  and  the  reverse  (Fif 
127).     If  the  heel  is  to  be  included  (F^ig.  140,  J),  the  bandage  is  b^as 
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« in  Fif  140,  a  ;  but  after  takiug  two  or  three  turns,  it  ia  c&rried  acroae 
ibe  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  Leel,  around  the  latter,  over  the  dorsum 
to  the  iuner  side  of  the  foot,  theuce  across  the  sole  to  the  outer  side  of 
tbe  foot,  again  over  the  dorsnni  to  tlie  heel,  each  preceding  turn  being 
toveted  hj  half  the  width  of  the  following  turn,  and  eo  on  till  above 
tin  sokle,  when  two  circular  turns  are  made,  and  then  these  are  buc- 
«eded  by  oblique  turns  witli  reverses  ascending  the  leg. 

For  applying  a  bandage  to  the  region  of  the  knee-joint  the  testndo 
inTerEa(Fig.  141,  a  and  b)  or  reversa  (Fig.  142,  a  and  b)  is  need.    In 


Fid.  111.— Teatudo  invena  gsDU«. 
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lie  tesmdo  inversa  (Fig,  141),  after  several  circular  turns  a: 
Voand  the  leg,  an  oblique  turn  is  carried  across  the  jiopliteal  space 
tovard  tlie  thigh,  passing  around  the  tatter  hack  across  the  popliteal 
S««  to  the  leg  and  so  on  gradually  covering  in  first  the  lower,  then 
1^  upper  part  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  knee,  the  last  turn  crossing 
tWcentre  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  knee  transversely  (Fig.  141,  b). 
■Wtjstndo  reversa  is  begun  with  a  circular  turn  around  the  middle 
of  the  knee,  and  the  remaining  turns  are  made  obliquely,  first  above 
•"dihcn  below  the  original  circular  turn. 

The  testudo  bandage  is  also  employed  for  the  elbow. 

^en  it  is  desired  to  wrap  the  entire  lower  extremity  in  a  bandage, 
'lie  region  of  the  knee  may  be  covered  simply  by  circular  turns  (Fig. 
"5).  The  hip,  in  the  same  way  as  the  shoulder,  may  be  bandaged  by 
* 'pica  COMB  ascendens  (Fig.  143)  or  deeeendens  (Fig.  144).  The  spica 
■^i»  ascendens  is  begnn  with  a  circular  turn  around  tlie  upper  part  of 
'•'e  thigh,  and  then,  in  the  case  of  the  left  hip,  the  bandage  is  carried 
•'Tom  the  gluteal  and  sacral  region  towards  the  opposite  anterior  snpe- 
"o'spine  of  the  ilium,  thence  over  the  lower  part  of  the  alHlomen  and 
Uipnitial  region  back  to  the  thigh.  For  the  right  thigh,  the  bandage  is 
cmied  over  the  groin  and  abdomen  to  the  anterior  superior  spine, 
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thence  ocrose  the  sacral  and  gluteal  regions  back  to  the  thigh.  Ea»,^ 
Bncceeding  turn  aecends  a  little  higher  on  the  thigh,  and  the  banda^^ 
is  finally  completed  by  a  circular  turn  aronnd  the 
abdomen.  The  epica  coxEe  deacendens  (Fig.  144)  is 
begun  where  the  ascendens  terminates,   by  circnlar 


turns  aronnd  the  abdomen,  and  is  made  to  descend  by  oblique  turoH  iiV- 
a  manner  the  reverse  of  the  spica  ascendens,  and  finally  to  come  down 
the  thigh  by  circular  and  obliqne  turns  made  with  reverses.  TW 
method  of  bandaging  the  entire  lower  extremity  will  be  understood 
from  the  previous  remarks  (Fig.  145). 

§  51.  Applicatton  of  roitabl;  duped  Pieow  of  doth  in  place  of  Baad- 
ag«. — Properly  shaped  pieces  of  cloth  as  eubstitutes  for  bandages  are 


not  suitable  for  dressing  wounds  antisepticallj,  but  under  other  cir- 
cumstances— viz.,  for  applying  a  light  protective  dressing,  or  for  the 
after-treatment  of  a  wound,  or  in  an  emergency — they  do  very  well. 
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and  possess  the  advantage  that  the  material  for  making  them  can 
always  be  obtained  in  ever;  household.  These  bandage  substitutes 
are  made  of  triangular  or  quadrilateral-shaped  pieces  of  cloth.  One 
of  the  most  useful  of  these  bandage  eobstitates  is  the  sling  bandage. 
The  base  or  longest  of  the  three  sides  of  a  triangular  piece  of  cloth  is 
cut  in  the  maoner  iudicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  146,  thus  mak- 
ing a  five-tailed  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  excellent  as  a  bandage  for 
the  inferior  maxilla  (Fig.  148).  Another  very  good  bandage  snl^titute 
may  be  made  by  splitting  the  smaller  üdes  of  a  long  rectangular  piece 
of  cloth  and  applying  it  ae  a  bandage  for  the  head  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  147,  a  and  b. 

These  pieces  of  cloth  used  ae  bandage  snbetitates  may  either  be 
folded  up  in  the  shape  of  a  cravat  and  made  to  encircle  any  part  of 
the  body,  or  they  may  be  used  as  simple  unfolded  pieces  of  cloth. 
The  folded  strips  are  applied  like  any  ordinary  roller  bandage.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  following  short  de- 
scription of  the  different  methods  of  nsing  these  substitutes  for  roller 
bandages. 

As  regards  the  head,  a  triangular  piece  of  cloth  folded  into  the 
shape  of  a  cravat  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  monoculus  in  band- 
aging the  eye,  and  for  making  a  horizontal  bandage  on  the  forehead 
like  the  fascia  nodosa  (Fig.  129).  A  very  usefnl  bandage  as  a  tem- 
porary dressing  for  a  fracture  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  is  the  funda 
maxillffi  (Fig.  148),  which  is  made  from  the  five-tailed  sling  bandage 
represented  in  Fig.  146.  The  three-cornered  piece  is  folded  up  like  a 
cravat,  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  under  the  chin  of  the  patient, 
and  the  two  ends  are  knotted  together  upon  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
point  of  meeting  of  the  other  two  tails  is  held  in  front  of  the  chin,  and 
the  ends  of  these  tails  carried  around  the  back  of  the  neck,  where  they 
are  crossed  and  brought  forward  and  knotted  together 
on  the  forehead.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
capitium  parvum,  magnum,  and  quadrangulare. 

The  Small  Head-dresif  {Capitium  parvum,  Fig. 
149). —  An  ordinary  triangular  piece  of  clotli  is  laid 
over  the  head,  with  the  centre  of  its  longest  side  at 
the  root  of  the  nose,  and  its  apex  or  angle  opposite 
the  longest  side  hanging  down  the  neck.  The  lateral 
tails  of  the  triangle  are  carried  around  the  neck  back  _  .  _ 
to  the  forehead,  where  they  are  tied  together.  The  »p"  """p*"""- 
tail  hanging  down  the  neck  is  turned  back  over  the  top  of  the  head  and 
secured  with  a  safety-pin. 

The  Large  Head-dress  {Capitium  magnum.  Fig.  150). — The  triangu- 
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lar  sling  baodage  is  cut  in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  146  and  1 
on  the  scalp,  with  the  centre  of  its  longest  side  at  the  root  of  the  n( 
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Fig.  IGl. — Cs]iitiuDi  quodrangalare. 


The  two  anterior  tails  hanging  down  on  each  side  of  the  face  i 
passed  around  the  neck,  as  in  the  capitium  parvum,  and  brought  f 
wards  and  knotted  together  on  the  forehead.  The  other  two  tails  i 
tied  under  the  chin,  and  the  apex  of  the  triangular  piece  of  clot! 
finally  brought  forwards,  as  in  the  capitinm  parvum,  from  beneath  i 
tails,  crossed  behind  the  neck,  and  secured  in  front  by  a  safety-pin. 
The  Four-tailed  Head-dress  {Capitium  gwtdra/ngulare,  Fig.  151, 
— A  quadrilateral  piece  of  cloth  is  so  folded  over  the  top  of  the  h« 
that  it£  under  border  overlaps  the  upper  by  about  a  handbreadtb  (I 
151,  o).  The  two  upper — or,  rather,  posterior — angles  are  knotted 
gether  under  the  chin,  while  the  other  two  corners  are  drawn  soi 
what  forwards  and  upwards.     Then  the  projecting  lower  edge  of  1 

under  portion 
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An  ordinary  three-cornered  piece  of  cloth  can  be  applied  to  tl 
thorax  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  152.  The  longest  side  of  tl 
triangle  is  placed  around  the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax,  while  tl 
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apex  or  opposite  angle  of  tlie  triangle  is  lurried  over  either  the  riglit 
or  left  shoulder  and  tied  to  the  other  two  tails  or  augle»  of  the  triangle 
behind. 

In  eoitable  casee  a  bandage  may  be  applied  as  in  Fig.  153— i.  e.,  a 
folded  piece  of  cloth  is  placed  around  the  thorax  and  prevented  from 
becoming  displaced  by  a  couple  of  retention  straps  carried  over  the 
shoulders  and  having  their  junctions  with  the  breast-piece  secured  by 
safety-pins.  The  female  mamma  can  be  supported  by  an  ordinary 
triangular  piece  of  cloth,  or  one  made  double,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  146. 
The  shng  is  applied  with  the  centre  of  the  base  of  tlie  triangle  beneath 
the  breast  which  it  is  desired  to  support.  Then  the  lower  tails  or  cor- 
ners at  each  side  of  this  point  are  carried  around  the  thorax,  while  the 
other  three  tails  are  conducted  across  the  axilla  and  over  both  shoulders 
to  the  back,  where  they  are  tied  together. 


The  triangular  piece  of  cloth  is  very  frecjuently  used  for  making 
the  so-called  mitella,  or  arm  support  (Fig.  155).  The  following  is  the 
method  for  applying  ths  mitella :  The  three-cornered  piece  of  cloth  is 
grasped  at  each  extremity  of  one  of  the  shorter  sides  and  placed  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  the  arm  bent  at  right  angles,  with  one  angle  of 
the  triangular  cloth  projecting  aronnd  back  of  the  elbow.  The  upper 
end  of  the  longest  side  is  then  carried  over  the  opposite  shoulder  and 
tied  to  the  other  end  of  the  longest  side  behind  Üie  neck.  The  third 
corner  or  angle  of  the  triangular  cloth  is  carried  around  the  back  of  the 
elbow  to  the  front  and  secured  in  this  place  by  a  safety-pin  (Fig.  155,  a). 
Instead  of  bringing  this  third  angle  around  in  front  of  the  elbow,  it 
can  be  turned  in,  and  then  the  two  edges  of  the  sling  can  be  pinned  be- 
hind the  arm,  as  represented  in  Fig.  155,  h.  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  good 
plan  not  to  tie  the  ends  of  the  sling  aronnd  the  neck,  as  the  knot  causes 
discomfort,  but  to  bring  the  extremities  to  the  front  again,  and  either 
sew  or  pin  them  in  that  position. 
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A  foar-tailed  or  fonr-cornered  piece  of  clotb  can  be  u&ed  for  a  eSng, 
like  the  mitella,  but  the  mautier  of  its  uppHtiatiuQ  is  more  cODiplicated 
without  being  any  better. 


5.— Handk-rehirf 

brujiliux  lor  tliv  atinuldiir  or  ilioutthr.' ui^tinl  rugioii.  bandage  aliout  tlw  io^iüBll 

Strips  of  bandage  can  be  oeed  instead  of  the  mitella.  The;  are 
faxtoiit^d  to  tlie  coat  or  tied  around  the  Deck.  An  ordinary  sling  am 
bo  rnadfi  for  the  arm,  with  a  couple  of  euspensorj  strips  attached  to  eti- 
oircle  tlie  neck,  or  the  forearm  can  l>e  bent  at  right  angles  and  the  hand 
inwortod  in  the  waistcoat  or  partially  buttoned  coat. 

Ill   Figs.  150  to   160  are   represented  the   methods   for   applriti^ 
pIrcüH  of  folded  cloth  aronud  the  axilla  or  the  shoalder,  about  the  io- 
({iiiiiiil  region,  the  hand,  and  foot,  and  they  need  no  further  explana- 
tion.    In  Fig,  157  the  principle  of  the  fascia  nodosa  is 
tlMtd  (Klg.  129) — i.  e.,  the  ends  of  the  bandage  are  twisted 
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»tjout  each  other  for  exerting  presBure  upon  some  particular  spot  By 
mpan»  of  a  pad  of  cotton,  lead,  rubber,  or  other  material,  the  pressn« 
nan  be  increased. 
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In  Fig8. 159  and  160  are  represented  the  methods  of  applying  a  band- 
age substitute  to  the  hand  and  foot.  The  hand  is  wrapped  in  a  three- 
cornered  piece  of  cloth  in  the  following  manner  (Fig.  161) :  The  centre 
of  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  placed  at  the  wrist,  while  the  angle  oppo- 
site the  base  projects  a  little  beyond  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  This  pro- 
jecting angle  is  then  turned  back  over  the  fingers  and  dorsum  of  the 
hand  to  the  wrist,  the  lateral  angles  are  given  a  turn  around  the  wrist 
and  made  to  cross  each  other  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  then  brought 
back  to  the  wrist  and  tied.  The  same  idea  is  carried  out  on  the  foot, 
but  instead  of  knotting  the  ends  around  the  leg,  they  can  be  carried 
back  from  the  leg  and  crossed  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  finally 
tied  after  making  a  circular  turn  around  the  foot  (Fig.  162). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   8I0K-BED   OF   THE   PATIENT. — IMMOBILISATION    APPLIANCES   AND 

DRESSINGS. 

The  sick-bed  of  the  patient. — The  bed. — Adjustable  beds. — Bed  fittings :  Air-cushion«; 
water-cushions. — Supports. — Wire  cradles. — Appliances  for  lifting  patients. — Ap- 
pliances for  the  sick-bed :  Cushions ;  straw  splints. — Planum  inclinatum  simplex 
and  duplex. — Petit's  leg  splint. — Suspension. — Wire  gutters  and  baskets. — Splints. 
— Materials  for  making  splints  (wood  splints,  paste  splints,  metal  splints,  glass 
splints,  plaster  splints  extension  splints,  articulated  splints). — Complicated  ap- 
pliances for  the  sick-bed. 

§  52.  The  Sick-bed  of  the  Patient — The  greatest  care  must  be  exer- 
cised as  regards  the  sick-bed  of  the  surgical  patient.  The  bed  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  injured  portion  is  easily  accessible  to  the 
physician.  In  general,  it  is  best  to  place  the  head  of  the  bed  towards 
the  window,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  being  blinded  by  the  light. 
It  should  be  as  elastic  as  possible,  and  a  spring  or  horse-hair  mat- 
tress is  far  preferable  to  a  feather  bed.  If  the  patient  must  be  con- 
fined to  bed  for  a  long  time,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have  a  bedstead 
with  contrivances  for  changing  its  shape,  so  that  he  can  readily  be 
brought  into  the  horizontal  or  sitting  position.  A  bedstead  which 
the  patient  can  adjust  to  suit  himself  with  very  little  effort  is  particu- 
larly good.  A  water-tight  rubber  protective  should  be  placed  over  the 
mattress  to  prevent  it  from  getting  wet.  "  Christia,"  a  comparatively 
cheap,  durable,  and  sterilisable  preparation,  has  been  recommended  by 
Evens  and  Pistor,  of  Cassel,  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  water-tight 
substances  hitherto  used  (rubber,  oiled  silk,  gutta-percha,  muslin,  etc.). 
The  greatest  care  must  be  used  to  keep  the  bed-linen  perfectly  clean,  so 
that  the  dressings  shall  remain  antiseptic.  If  the  patient  must  lie  for  a 
long  time  upon  his  back,  the  sacral  region  particularly  should  be  pro- 
tected from  all  injurious  pressure  by  means  of  elastic  cushions.  For 
this  purpose  we  use  ring-shaped  air-cushions,  or,  what  is  still  better, 
large  water-cushions  filled  with  warm  water. 

By  means  of  a  swinging  crane  placed  over  the  head  of  the  bed,  or 
a  sling  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  patient  is  enabled  to  raise 
himself.     By  means  of  hoops  joined  together,  or  cradles  (Fig.  163), 
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the  bed-clothee  can  be  elevated  from  the  diseased  portion  of  the  body 
upon  which  their  pressure  may  be  uncomfortable,  or  eometiineB  even 
painful. 

For  lifting  tlie  patient  or  some  portion  of  his  body  with  a&  liltie 
disturbance  a«  possible,  we  make  use,  irhen  necessary,  of  special  ajipli- 
ances  called  lifts.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  they  are  not  needed  for 
changing  the  dressings  or  Iied- 
ciothes,  or  for  enabling  the  patient  to 
empty  his  bowels,  and  a  nurse  can 
render  all  the  assistance  required : 
bnt  under  many  conditions — for  ex- 
ample, when  the  dressings  on  a  com- 
pound fracture  have  to  be  renewed, 

and  the  part  must  be  held  lifted  up  from  the  bedding  for  some  time 
while  it  is  being  done — we  employ  windlasses,  pulleys,  belts,  fenestrated 
eeaffolde,  etc.  The  portable  fenestrated  bed-lift,  which  is  extensibie  and 
pennita  of  defecation  in  the  recumbent  position,  invented  by  Hamilton 
and  Volkmann  (Fig.  164),  and  Hase's  apparatus  (Illustr.  Monatschrift 
d.  ärzt.  Polyteeh.,  Heft  6,  1883),  are  very  useful  contrivances.  Volk- 
mann's  bed-lift  is  placed  on  the  bed  over  the  mattress  and  can  be  rftit^ed 
by  two  attendants, 
while  the  supports 
at  eacli  extremity 
can  be  automatically 
adjusted  so  that  the 
apparatus  can  be  re- 
tained at  any  desircit 
elevation.  Hase'sap- 
paratus  consists  of 
two  steel  rods  with 
cross-bars  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  shoulders 
and  pelvis,  and  three 
straps  for  raising  the 

head  and  legs ;  from  each  one  of  these  five  parts  a  rope  is  carried  over 
a  roller  on  a  crane  projecting  over  the  lied,  and  the  patient  is  raised  into 
an  elevated  position  by  turning  a  windlass.  For  elevating  any  single 
portion  of  the  body,  such  as  an  extremity,  the  ordinary  suspension  ap- 
paratus will  be  found  sufficient  (Fig.  108).  For  enabling  the  patient 
to  raise  the  upper  portion  of  his  body,  cranes  can  be  devised  with  two 
ropes  and  rings  for  him  to  grasp,  or  straps  can  be  attached  to  the  ceil- 
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ing  or  to  the  foot  of  tlie  bed.  The  pelvie  of  the  patient  may 
lifted  by  a  trestle  on  which  is  stretched  a  broad  leather  belt  prorit 
with  a  fenestrum  for  permitting  evacuatioD  of  the  bowels.  But 
it  ia  impracticable  to  disturb  the  position  of  the  patient  at  all, 
opening  can  be  provided  In  the  mattress  and  bottom  of  the  bed 
enabling  him  to  empty  his  bowels,  or  an  arrangement  can  be  m: 
by  which  the  mattress  may  be  drawn  from  under  him.  The  adjt 
able  bed  of  Hamilton  and  Yolkmann  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  J 
this  purpo^. 

§  53.  8iok-bed  AppUaooM — Splint^  Caillion%  etc — There  are  nnmi 
ons  apparatus  and  contrivances  for  obtaining  the  necessary  and  eeca 
position  of  a  patient  who  is  confined  to  bed,  or  of  the  particular  pi 
of  the  patient  which  has  been  operated  upon. 

1.  Cnahiona. — The  most  useful  cushions  for  retaining  a  diseased  pt 
in  any  required  secure  position  are  made  of  chaff,  chopped  straw,  sa 
dust,  or  sand.  The  cushions  should  be  only  partially  filled,  so  that  t 
contents  may  be  shifted  and  the  cnshion  given  any  desired  shape  1 

fitting  the  injured  extremity  and  holdi 
it  securely.  Sand  bags  or  cushions  i 
excellent  on  account  of  their  weight,  a 
the  long,  sausage-shaped  bags  are  the  bf 
as  they  can  be  placed  along  the  whi 
Fio.  10.1.— Sirew  «plint  for  tem-  length  of  each  side  of  an  extremity,  es] 
cially  tlie  leg.  Chaff  cushions  are  a 
very  good,  as  their  contents  can  be  collected  at  each  end  of  the  bi 
which  may  then  be  wrapped  around  an  extremity  and  secured  bi 
bandage,  cloth,  etc.  The  same  effect  was  obtained  by  tlie  old-fashion 
straw  splint  (Fig.  1(55),  which  can  be  made  very  simply  by  wrappi 
the  two  ends  of  a  good-sized  strip  of  cloth  around  bundles  of  straw 
some  similar  material ;  the  extremity  is  placed  between  two  bundl 
where  it  can  be  secured  with  a  bandage. 

Tightly  stuffed  cushions  of  horse-hair  or  seaweed,  the  shape 
which  cannot  be  altered,  are  also  used.  In  this  class  are  Stromeye 
triangular  axillary  cushion  with  its  rounded  corners,  and  Middledorj 
wedge  cushion  for  fracture  of  the  humerus.  Large,  wedge-shaf 
pads  have  been  invented  for  the  lower  extremity  also,  having  t 
plane  surfaces  inclined  at  an  angle  to  each  other. 

2.  The  Single  asd  Double  Inclined  Plane. — If  it  is  desirable  to  t 
vate  the  periplieral  end  of  an  extremity  either  for  inflammatory  sw< 
ing,  simple  congestion,  or  for  some  injury  or  after  an  operation,  it  o 
be  accomplished  very  readily  by  placing  beneath  the  extremity  cftf 
cushions  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  simple  inclined  plane.     The  samer 
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Fio.  166. — PlaDum  inclinatum  duplex. 


suit  can  be  attained  by  placing  under  the  leg  an  ordinary  board  with 
its  distal  end  raised,  and  particularly  by  using  Petit's  l)ox  splint  (Fig. 
167).    The  double  inclined  plane  is  used  chiefly  for  the  lower  ex- 
tremity.   A  large,  wedge- 
shaped  cushion  vrill  answer 
the  purpose,  or  a  couple  of 
boards  joined  by  a  hinge 
and  fastened  with  strings 
i»o  as  to  maintain  any  de- 
sired angle.       Esniarch's 
plaDnm  inclinatum  duplex 
fitted  with  lateral  retention  pegs  is  exceedingly  useful  (Fig.  166). 

3.  Splinti. — Leg  splints  are  chiefly  employed  for  fractures  below 
the  knee,  and  they  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  all  injuries  of  the 
leg.  Petit's  splint  is  a  thoroughly  good  one  (Fig.  167).  Heister  in- 
troduced it  in  Germany,  and  consequently  it  has  been  called  by  the  lat- 
ter's  name.  By  means  of  the  wooden  props  attached  to  its  bottom  the 
splint  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  producing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
flexion  at  the  knee,  as  the  board  under  the  thigh  moves  with  tlie  splint, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  hinge  joint.  This  splint  can  be  made  into 
either  a  planum  inclinatum  simplex  or  duplex.  The  side-  and  foot- 
piecee  can  also  be  turned 

<iown,  rendering  frequent 
inspection  of  the  extremity 
posable.  The  position  of 
Aeextremity  is  represented 
iö  Fig.  167,  with  the  pads 
^Wch  surround  it.  A  long 
chaff  cushion  is  laid  on  each 
side  of  the  leg,  and  a  greater 
^f  less  amount  of  cotton  or 

• 

jnte  is  Btuffed  into  the  in- 

^oalities  to  prevent  any 

^placement  of  the  fragments  in  the  broken  leg.     Several  turns  of  a 

^ödage,  or  folded  strips  of  cloth,  are  taken  around  the  foot  and  foot- 

piece  and  around  the  leg  and  body  of  the  splint  to  secure  the  limb  in 

position. 

4.  BospeniioiL — All  the  old-fashioned  suspension  appliances  for  hold- 
'^g  the  extremity  in  proper  position  are  at  present  entirely  superfluous, 
^  ^e  now  combine  all  the  various  retention  and  extension  dressings 
^th  suspension.  Retention  dressings,  particularly  plaster  bandages, 
^  be  again  referred  to  later  on.     As  will  be  seen,  we  now  use,  in 


Fio.  167.— Petit'a  box-splint  for  the  leg. 
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couibiiMtioii  with  suspension,  retention  dreseiuge,  which  harden  after 
(Jwir  tippUctition,  especially  plaotcr-of-Pam  bandage^  with  or  withoat 
iUrfertioie  »plints  or  telegraph  wire  (Figs.  168,  169,  181,  182.  ISfi,  196, 
198,  199,  207,  208,  209). 
Amongst  the  various  kinds  of 
guspension  eplinte  in  use  those 
chiefly  worthy  of  meution  are 
Volknianns  (Fig.  177),  E*^ 
inarcli's  wood  or  telegraph  wire 
splint  for  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  (Figs.  169,  ISä), 
Smith's  anterior  wire  splint  ( Fig. 
186),  Beely's  gypeiim-hemp  eplim 
(Fig.  2011),  Volkmaan's  wooden 
dorsal  splint  (Fig.  181),  and  Es- 
march's  stirrup  splint  for  the  leg 
and  foot,  which  cooeistg  of  two 
spHnts,  one  for  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  the  other  for  the  leg,  the 
two  being  joined  by  a  dorsal 
arch  or  bow.  The  special  splint« 
adapted  to  curvature  of  the  spine 
will  be  described  in  tlie  text-book 
on  Special  Surgery.  Ranchf  uss's 
KUMIMinHio»  appliance  is  represented  in  Fig.  21S. 

Thd  simplest  way  of  suspending  the  lower  extremity  is  illustrated 
111  Fig.  I9t!,  where  the  limb  is  encased  in  a  fenestrated  plaster  splint 
Rtid  hung  from  a  wood  or  iron  frame  by  a  couple  of  strips  of  bandam. 
Th«  point  of  support  can  also  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  gallowa 
liHvhig  H  horizontal  stick  of  wood  attached  at  right  angles  to  an  np- 
rlft'it  (I"''*!*-  ^*^^'  ^^^)-  I  "se  an  adjustable  iron  frame  with  rollet?. 
«to  111  Kig-  IflS-  The  cross-bar  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  convco- 
It'iil  lii'inht  by  means  of  the  handle  A,  The  rope  for  exerting  the  tna- 
lliiii  willi  tho  wciglit  G  runs  over  wheels,  which  can  be  moved  to  one 
bIiIo  iir  111«'  "ihi-r  and  readily  retained  at  any  point  by  the  notches  in 
thi>  ci'i'i>c-linr,  Iron  frames  which  can  be  fastened  to  the  bed  are  very 
ilirfiit. 

n,  Wirt  Splintf.  irVw  Glitters,  Stockings,  and  Cases. — "Wire  "■mter 
«lilllitu  (1'''^"-  '""'  ^"^^  ^^  ^  simple  as  they  are  comfortable,  and'^have 
»ilppllHiU'd  to  a  large  extent  the  contrivances  jnst  descril)ed.  Wire 
giiltrr«  an-  nmially  made  of  wide-meshed  wire  gauze,  padded  with  t 
thin  IriviT  of  horso-hair  or  smoll  ctishions  of  cotton,  jute,  etc.     They  are 


■*■"  »^ 
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straight,  or  beut  at  an  angle,  and  of  various  lengtbe  and  sizes.  Ae  they 
are  dexible  they  can  be  made  to  fit  the  limb  more  or  lese  accurately  by 
means  of  straps.     Boser's  contrivance  is  very  asefnl.     It  consists  of  a 


Fio.  IRit—SuBpcaded 
rupled  plaster  drensi 
graph  wiru. 

wire  gutter  for  the  entire  lower  extremity,  and  is  made  in  two  or  three 
different  parte,  which  can  be  telescoped  together  to  any  desired  extent 
and  fixed  in  the  proper  position  with  strings.  For  immobilising  both 
lower  extremities,  together  with  the  pelvis,  for  example,  in  fractures  of 
the  latter.  Bonnet's  wire 
stockings  are  widely 
used  (Fig.  172).  Bon- 
net has  also  invented  an 
excellenj  wire  frame  or 
case  for  enclosing  the 
whole  body  in  fractures  P"'  ITS.-Bonnet'a 
of  the  vertebne. 

6.  SpUntt  and  Bplint  Bandaget. — Splints  are  generally  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures  and  in  making  dreseinge  which  harden  after 
their  application,  as  well  as  ordinary  antiseptic  dressings. 

Splints  are  made  in  an  immense  variety  of  shapes,  either  resembling 
more  or  less  deep  gutters,  or  only  slightly  concave  or  entirely  flat ; 
they  may  be  straight,  or  bent  at  a  right,  acute,  or  obtuse  angle.  The 
particular  kind  of  splint  required  for  this  or  that  portion  of  the  body 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Special  Surgery,  and  only  a  general  review  will 
be  given  here.  Splints  are  made  of  wood  pulp,  metal,  silica,  felt, 
plaster,  etc. 

Wooden  Splinta, — The  stiff,  unyielding  wooden  splints  are  usually 
made  from  the  coarse  heart  wood  of  the  tree ;  they  are  flat  or  slightly 
concave,  or  fashioned  to  fit  the  contour  of  a  particular  portion  of  tlie 
body,  and  they  may  be  straight  or  bent  at  an  angle,  Fenestrte  are  usu- 
ally cut  in  them  to  correspond  to  any  projecting  portions  of  the  body, 
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euch  as  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hnmems  at  the  elbow,  or  the  malle^:^ 
at  the  ankle,  and  thne  the  skin  over  these  points  is  preserved  from   ^^ 


Fio.  178. — Splints  for  the  arm  and  hand. 


undue  amount  of  pressure,  which  might  cause  it  to  become  gangrenous. 
In  Fig.  173  are  represented  various  kinds  of  splints  for  the  upper  ex- 
tremity ;  they  are  straight,  or  bent  at  an  acute  or  obtuse  angle,  and  made 


FiQ.  174, — Eftmarch's  splint  for  the  ann  in 
case  of  resection  of  the  elbow. 


Fio.  175. — Volkmann^s  supination  splint 


of  wood  or  papier-mach6.  The  splints  (c  tof)  are  padded  with  cotton, 
jute,  or  tow,  and  then  covered  with  rubber  tissue,  the  ends  of  which 
are  stuck  to  the  back  of  the  splint  with  chloroform.  These  splints  are 
used  almost  exclusively  for  inflammation,  injuries,  and  fractures  of  the 
fingers,  hand,  and  forearm.  The  splint  d  is  somewhat  modified  from 
N^laton's  pistol  splint  for  fracture  of  the  radius. 

Wooden  arm  splints  for  the  entire  upper  extremity  can  be  made 
like  the  models  represented  in  Fig.  173,  e  orf.  Esmarch's  arm  splints 
(Fig.  174)  are  also  very  useful,  for  example,  after  resection  of  the  elbow- 
joint  ;  Volkraann's  supination  splint  is  likewise  good,  and  enables  the 
arm  to  be  immobilised  in  a  position  between  pronation  and  supination 
(Fig.  175). 

Esmarch's  double  splint  (Fig.  176)  is  exceedingly  good  for  a  resected 
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elbow-joint.  It  consists  of  two  parts  upon  which  the  arm  rests,  the 
upper  portion  being  joined  to  the  lower  by  a  steel  bow  (Fig.  1.76,  h). 
If  it  is  desirable  to  place 
the  forearm  and  hand  in 
a  vertical  position,  in  cases 
of  acute  inflammation,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  con- 
gestion, Volkmann's  sus- 
pension splint  is  very  use- 
ful (Fig.  177);  the  ring 
at  the  extremity  of  the 
splint  is  employed  for 
suspending  it  in  the  ver- 
tical position ;  but  an  ar- 
rangement of  cushions 
and  bandages  will  ordi- 
narily be  found  sufficient 
for  securing  the  forearm 
in  position. 

The  two  excellent 
splints  of  Esmarch  and 
Lister  for  resection  of  the 
wrist  are  represented  in 
Fig.  178,  a,  h,  and  Fig. 
179.  Esmarch's  bow 
splint  is  easily  made  from 
a  piece  of  wood  or  sheet 
iron. 

Amongst  the  great 
number  of  wooden  splints 
for  the  lower  extremity, 
mention  should  be  made 
particularly  of  Watson's 
splint  (Fig.  180)  for  the 
posterior  surface  of  the 
leg,  with  a  notch  for  the 
heel,  and  of  Bell's  splint 
for  the  thigh  or  leg,  made 

of  two  strips  of  wood  buckled  together  by  a  strap.    Volkmann's  wooden 
dorsal  splint  is  another  good  one  (Fig.  181). 

Esmarch's  wooden  splint  for  resection  of  the  ankle-joint  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  182 ;  it  is  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  leg. 


Fia.  176.— Esmarch^s  double  oplint  for  resectionB  of  the 

elbow. 


Fio.  177. — Volkmann's  suspension  splint. 
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which  is  then  wrapped  in  gypsum  bandages  and  suspended  from 
made  of  telegraph  wire. 


Fio.  178.— Esmaroh's  interrupted  splint  for 
resections  of  the  wrist. 


Fio.  181. — Volkmann^s    dorsal    sp 
suspension). 


Fig.  179.— Lister's  splint  for  resections  of  the 

wrist. 


Fio.  180.— Watson's  splint  for  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. 


Fig.  182. — Esinarch's  wooden  splii 
sections  of  the  ankle. 


Pliable  Wooden  Splinti. — In  addition  to  these  stiff  wooden 
there  have  been  recommended  splints  made  of  wood  which  is  c 
of  bending,  but  they  have  not  been  received  with  as  much  fai 
they  deserve.  They  are  always  well  suited  for  making  an  irapi 
dressing,  especially  in  transporting  patients  to  the  hospital.  E 
ancient  times,  according  to  the  assertion  of  E.  Fischer,  splint 

manufactured  from  wood 
could  be  bent  into  any  desired 
For  this  purpose  there  were  m 
stem  of  the  Spanish  broom,  st 
wood  cut  very  thin,  pieces  of  ^ 
ing,  green  twigs,  palmetto  leav 
the  bark  of  trees.  Accord 
the  same  authority  the  Tur 
moulded  wooden  splints  made 
fibrous  portions  of  palmetto  leaves  sewed  to  thin  leather,  thus  obi 
a  material  which  can  be  applied  to  an  injured  limb  either  circul 
in  the  form  of  a  gutter.  Martini  and  Gooch  glue  narrow,  thin  st 
wood  taken  from  the  linden  tree  close  together  upon  soft  leath« 


Fig.  188. — Esmarch's  materials  for  making 

pplints. 
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in  this  waj  a  splint  can  be  made  which  is  an  excellent  temporary  dress- 
ing for  a  fracture,  particularly  of  the  lower  extremity.  Esmarch's  splint 
material,  which  can  be  cut  into  any  required  size,  is  very  similar  to  this 
(Fig.  183).  It  consists  of  strips  of  wood  three  centimetres  wide  and 
one  and  a  half  centimetre  thick,  which  are  glued  between  two  layers 
of  cotton  cloth.  Herzenstein  advises  that  splints  be  made  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ordinary  trellis  work  used  for  supporting  vines.  Reeds, 
willow  withes,  and  straw  made  into  mats  have  also  been  recommended 
as  splints.  Thin,  pliable  strips  of  wood  about  three  to  four  centi- 
metres wide  make  a  very  good  material  for  splints  when  combined 
with  plaster  bandages,  and  are  also  very  useful  for  immobilising  a  joint 
after  an  antiseptic  dressing  has  been  applied. 

Wood  Dresailigfl. — Waltuch  recommends  wood  dressings  made  of  shav- 
ings, 4*5  centimetres  wide  and  0*5  to  1  millimetre  thick,  and  any  desired 
length,  which  are  prepared  by  planing  pine  planks  in  a  particular  way.  The 
wood  shavings  roll  up  spontaneously  like  a  bandage,  are  more  easily  handled 
than  thin  board  splints,  and  much  cheaper  than  the  latter.  This  wood  dress- 
ing, consisting  of  shavings  bound  together  with  glue,  is  suitable  for  corsets, 
for  encaging  a  limb,  etc.     (Wien.  klin.  Wochensch.,  1888,  No.  10.) 

Papier-mache  Splints. — Splints  made  of  stout  papier-mach^,  about 
Öiree  millimetres  thick,  are  very  frequently  employed  for  immobilis- 
ing purposes.  These  splints  are  usually  made  with  flat  edges,  which 
^J  be  bent  into  any  required  shape,  or  else  flat  pieces  are  used  of 
^ying  widths.  After  dipping  this  material  in  warm  water  just  he- 
fore  it  is  to  be  used,  it  becomes  soft,  and  can  be  readily  made  to  fit  any 
P*rtof  the  body  when  fastened  on  with  a  bandage.  The  small  papier- 
^ache  splints  are  chiefly  used  for  strengthening  dressings  in  which 
^^h  is  employed. 

Ketal  Splinta. — Metal  splints  are  generally  made  of  iron,  sheet  iron, 
^0?  zinc,  telegraph  wire,  wire  gauze,  etc.,  and  may  be  stiflf  and  un- 
yielding or  capable  of  being  bent 
^^  any  shape.  Volkmann's 
^heet-iron  splint  (Fig.  184)  is  ex- 
^ingly  good,  and  in  very  gen- 
^r^l  use  for  the  lower  extremity. 
I^  iß  a  good  plan  to  make  this  of 

two  parts— an  upper  and  lower—    ^^«-  ^'^•"^'^^^rwefexfrernitr  '^^''''  ^""^  '^' 
*<^f  lengthening  and  shortening 

^^  splint  any  necessary  amount  (Miigge).     Metal  splints  which  are  cap- 
able of  being  bent  into  any  shape  are  best  made  of  telegraph  wire,  tin, 
zinc,  or  galvanised  iron.     Flat  splints,  made  of  thin  tin  plate,  have  been 
recommended  by  Solomon  and  introduced  in  the  Danish  army ;  they 
15 
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ore  thirty-five  uentiiuetree  long  and  ten  centimetres  wide,  having  at  one 
end  two  siualJ,  three-pronged  projections,  which  are  houk-fihaped  ftnd 
noPched,  and  at  the  other  two  cleft^  into  which  the  projuctions  are  in- 
serted and  aecured,  tliuH  rendering  it  possible  to  make  u  splint  of  wiy 
desired  length.  Thin  galvinieed  iron  which  is  capable  of  being  cut 
with  sheart^  has  been  recoiu  mended,  especially  by  Schön  atid  Weisa- 
bach,  as  a  material  suitable  for   splints,     ^chon  givee  directioiu  for 


T^ 
U- 


d  Sz33 


Fta.  185. — Patlern  tbr  cutting  aut  ■  itutt«'  f'"  ^^  ■" 


IT  leg  (SchOD). 


making  excellent  splints  in  a  very  short  time  from  this  substance,  and 
hinge  jointfl,  fenestra?,  and  interrupted  8i>aceB  can  be  inserted.  In  Fig. 
185  is  represented  a  simple  way  of  making  a  gutter  splint  for  the  arm 
and  leg. 

The  pitter  splint  for  the  arm  (Fifr.  185,  a)  is  made  by  cutting  out  a  splinl 
of  the  desired  »iie  and  bending  it  on  its  long  axis  so  as  to  form  a  sballoir 
groove,  and  then  transversely  so  ss  to  make  an  obtuse  or  ri^ht  angple.  Strings 
are  passed  through  the  punctures  at  a  a,  and  tied  to  maintain  the  splint  at 
the  proper  angle.  The  gutter  splint  for  the  leg  is  cut  from  galvanised  sheet 
iron,  as  represented  in  Fig.  18G,  b ;  it  is  then  bent  on  its  long  axis  into  a  half 
circle,  and  the  foot-piece  is  formed  by  bringing  the  lateral  parts  a  a  around 
behind  the  middle  part,  and  retaining  them  in  this  position   by  strings  or 


Wire  Spliati,  made  from  properly  bent  telegraph  wire  or  from  wire 
netting,  have  recently  come  into  considerable  favour.    Tele^aph  wire  is- 
chiefly  used  at  present  for  making  suspension  splints,  and  in  the  prepar 
ration    of    the    interrupted     plaster 
splint  (Figs.  197-199).     One   of  the 
best-known  kinds  of   wire  splint  it 
Smith's   (Fig.  186).  which    is   t«tpe- 
eially  well  suited  for  the  treatment 
..  of  compound  fractures  of  the  lower 

extremity.  It  is  made  of  two  nearly 
parallel  bars  joined  at  their  extremities  and  in  the  intervening  »pace  by 
from  two  to  four  movable  wire  arches  or  lioops,  to  which  are  attachad 
the  ropes  for  suspending  the  splint  At  three  places — namely,  over  tin 
ankle,  knee,  and  hip  joints — it  is  slightly  bent,  and  is  then  applied  to 


FiQ.  18«.— Smith*! 
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the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb,  to  which  it  is  secured  generally  by  a 
piaster  bandage. 


Fio.  15<7.— Esniarch*»  splint  for  the  arm, 
made  out  of  telegraph  wire. 


Fig.  188. — Esmarch's  wire  »ieve  splint  with 

strings. 


^^^^^^^ 


^^^^^^^ 


Esraarch  has  constructed  a  splint  (Fig.  187)  of  telegraph  wire  for 
the  upper  extremity,  which  approaches  the  character  of  the  splints 
made  of  wire  gauze  gutters  for  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  (Figs. 
110,171).  Woven  wire  is  also  used 
for  making  splints  which  can  be 
bent  into  different  shapes.  Esmarch 
^  recommended  tlie  use  of  long 
«Wpe  of  wire  lattice  for  splints  (Fig. 
188),  and  from  this  material  it  is 
very  easy  to  make  a  splint  similar 
to  Bonnet's  stocking  (Fig.  172). 
Cnimer's  lattice-work  splint,  made 
^^  iron  wire  tinned  over,  is  exceed- 
^^^'ygood  both  for  ordinary  practice 
*D(i  for  army  surgery.  These  splints 
^n  be  bent  into  any  shape,  and  can 
be  made  to  fit  over  any  dressing  or 
*öy  part  of  the  body  (Fig.  189),  and 
^^y  can  be  lengthened  by  fastening 
^^e  or  more  together.  By  taking 
^^t  some  of  the  cross-pieces  and 
bending  the  lateral  bars  the  splint 
^^  be  made  interrupted,  or  can  be 
^öt  at  any  angle  (Fig.  189 
^^enber  has  recommended 
^e  of  glass  (Figs.  190,  191),  as 

l*rtienlarly  good  for  cases  where  an      Fio.  189.— Pliable  splints  made  of  iron  wire 
anh'oA^i*       J  •  •     1   ^.    •  1  tinned  over  (Cramer). 

»öiifieptic  dressing  is  left  in  place 

^^f  a  considerable  time.     They  are  transparent,  and  permit  all  parts  of 

^  dressing  to  be  inspected  without  disturbing  the  limb.    Glass  splints 


'splints       ^^r^f 
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are  comparatively  cheap,  very  clean,  and  not  so  easily  broken  as  c 
might  imagine.  Gluck  has  had  splints  made  of  glass,  porcelain,  a 
earthenware.  ^ 

Plastic  SplintSi — Moulded  splints  are  prepared  by  wetting  or  heati 
the  material  of  which  they  consist,  and  when  it  has  become  soft  e 


Flo.  190. — Neuber's  glass  splint  for  the  Fio.  191. — Neuber's  glass  splint  for  the 

upper  extremity.  lower  extremity. 

plastic  it  is  made  to  fit  snugly  over  some  particular  portion  of  t 
body  by  the  aid  of  a  roller  bandage.  After  the  material  becomes  d 
or  cold,  whichever  the  case  may  be,  a  hard,  unyielding  splint  resu 
which  fits  very  closely.  Such  splints  may  be  made  in  the  shape 
strips  of  from  two  to  four  fingerbreadths  in  width,  or  in  the  shape  o 
gutter  which  may  surround  a  half  or  the  entire  circumference  of  a  liir 

Papier-machÄ— rin  the  preparation  of  these  splints  ordinary  papi< 
mache  can  be  used,  though  it  only  possesses  a  moderate  amount  of  fir 
ness  when  dry.  The  prepared  papier-mach6  of  P.  Bruns  is  better,  a 
consists  of  ordinary  papier-mach6  which  has  been  impregnated  wi 
some  hardening  substance,  generally  shellac.  When  this  preparation 
warmed  in  a  hot  oven,  or  wet  in  boiling  water,  it  becomes  soft,  a 
capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  shape  in  a  very  few  minutes,  a 
subsequently  becomes  as  hard  as  wood  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Plastic  Felt— -Pliable  felt  can  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
Bruns  describes  its  preparation  as  follows :  A  sheet  of  ordinary  fe 
from  five  to  eight  millimetres  thick,  is  soaked  in  a  solution  consistii 
of  one  part  shellac  to  one  and  a  half  parts  of  alcohol  until  it  has  I 
come  completely  saturated,  or  until  the  felt  will  absorb  no  more  of  t 
solution.     (It  takes  up  about  four  times  its  own  weight.)     It  is  tli 
allowed  to  dry,  and  from  this  material  excellent  splints  can  be  made 
the  shape  of  flat  strips,  or  gutters,  or  cases.     After  cutting  the  piece 
plastic  felt  into  the  proper  shape,  it  is  dipped  into  water  which 
almost  boiling,  or  stroked  with  a  hot  flat-iron  or  laid  on  a  hot  stove-1 
which  causes  it  to  become  as  soft  as  any  ordinary  unimpregnated  f« 
The  softened  felt  is  then  applied  with  a  roller  bandage  to  the  liir 
which  has  been  previously  covered  with  a  bandage  or  with  cotton,  a 
in  a  short  time  this  splint  becomes  as  hard  as  a  board.     F.  Schwarz  k 
used  moulded  felt  in  Billroth's  clinic,  as  a  substitute  for  more  expensi^ 
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Änd  complicated  contrivances,  with  the  very  best  results  (Wien.  med. 
Wochensch.,  1886,  No.  37,) 

Outtft-perduu — Gutta-percha  can  be  used  In  a  similar  manner  for 
making  straight,  gutter,  or  case  splints.  Gutta-percha,  or  the  dried  sap 
of  an  East  Indian  tree  {laonandra  gutta^  Sapotacee),  was  introduced  in 
Europe  in  1843,  and  was  first  used  for  treating  fractures  in  England  in 
1 846,  though  it  had  been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  Borneo  a  long 
time  previously.  When  gutta-percha  is  warmed  in  hot  water  it  becomes 
soft  and  capable  of  receiving  any  shape,  and  then  hardens  when  it  cools 
off,  m  about  fifteen  minutes.  For  making  straight,  gutter,  or  case 
»plints  of  gutta-percha,  sheets  of  this  material  are  cut  into  the  proper 
form  and  softened  by  immersion  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  75®  to 
S5®C.  The  splint  is  then  allowed  to  cool  oflf  slightly,  and  after  being 
^nodelled  into  the  shape  required  to  fit  the  particular  extremity,  which 
l^as  been  previously  encased  in  a  flannel  bandage,  it  is  kept  in  place  by 
*  ^et  roller  bandage.  By  gluing  together  the  edges  of  two  gutters  a 
<5iJTcular  splint  may  be  made.  Gutta-percha  is  not  aflfected  by  water, 
"'ood,  pus,  or  urine,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  on  this  account  has  not 
"^n  very  generally  used. 

Caontduroo  SplintSi — The  black,  stiff  splints  made  of  caoutchouc  are 
^^  very  good,  and  can  be  made  to  assume  almost  any  form  by  warm- 
^^S  them  in  hot  water. 

leftther. — Ordinary  leather  is  an  excellent  material  for  making 
®^^aight  or  case  splints ;  it  should  be  soaked  in  water  and  applied  to  the 
*^b  with  a  roller  bandage  while  in  a  wet  condition,  when  it  is  capable 
^*  Wing  moulded. 

Yartffln. — Paraffin  has  been  recommended  for  splints,  but  it  is 
^^rdly  firm  enough,  and  is  very  apt  to  cause  an  eczema.  The  plaster 
splint  is  referred  to  in  §  54  (Plaster  Dressings). 

The  Author's  Flastio  Splint — I  have  had  made  an  excellent  plastic 

Material  for  the  manufacture  of  splints ;  it  is  prepared  from  the  fibres 

^f  an  African  plant,  and  can  be  had  of  the  firm  of  F.  Flinch,  in  Leij)- 

^ic.     A  piece  of  this  material  is  cut  of  the  proper  shape  and  dipped 

^^  hot  or  boiling  water,  and  is  thus  made  so  soft  that  it  can  be  moulded 

into  any  form.     After  a  short  time  this  splint  becomes  very  hard. 

Cellulose  Splints.— R.  de  Fischer  has  advised  the  use  of  a  hardening  mate- 
^1  for  splints  made  of  cellulose.     Thick,  flat  plates  of  cellulose  are  manu- 
factured for  this  purpose  having  the  outline  of  the  different  limbs,  and 
•^'^ngthened  on  one  side  with  water  glass.     This  side  of  ihe  splint  is  then, 
^fore  use,  painted  over  with  nearly  boiling  water,  which  causes  the  material 
^^  Wome  immediately  soft  and  pliable.     The  splint  is  applied  wet  side  out, 
''^^  fastened  in  position  with  gauze  bandages  which  have  been  saturated  with 
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cold  water.  These  splints  can  be  strengthened  by  impregnatiug  them  wilt 
wiit«r  f;la.is  ou  both  sides.  Their  are  said  to  possess  the  advantage  of  simplic- 
ity, rapidity  in  hardeaing,  lightness  and  durability,  and.  furthermore,  cogt 
very  little.    They  are  manufactured  by  tbe  apothecary  in  Triest,  Karl  Zanettl 

Extension  SpUnti. — Before  the  introduction  of  extension  hy  weight. 

extension  fi[»lint»  were  employed,  and  they  will  be  referred  to  in  their 

proper  place. 

Artioolated  Splints— Jointed  splints  are  those  consisting  of  two  or 

more  otilinary  splints  united  by  a  joint  or  some  material  capable  of 
bending,  sucli  ascaoutcbono. 
cloth,  leather,  etc.  A  jointed 
splint  can  be  fastened  at  an? 
desired  angle,  or  can  be  left 
movable,  permitting  fre« 
(notion  in  the  extremity  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

There  is  n  great  variety 
of  these  articulated  splints, 
the  best  one  probably  being 
Heine's  (Fig.  192),  though 

Bidder.  Lücke,  and  othera   have    constrncted    very  excellent    splints. 

These  articulated  splints  can  be  used  for  exerting  a  gradual  exteoalon 

on  coutraeted  joints,  for  overcoming  contractures  of  the  muscles  and 


Pio.  IM.— Ilci 


Fir.  l»n. — AdjURtablii  clamp  appirut 


soft  parts,  and  for  the  after-treatment  of  resected  joints  as  a  support 
apparatUB. 
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Stillmann  has  also  recommended  an  excellent  adjustable  brace, 
which  permits  motion  in  the  joint  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  which 
can  be  readily  included  in  a  plaster  dressing  (Figs.  193,  194).  Be- 
sides all  these  appliances  which  have  just  been  described,  a  great  num- 
ber of  complicated  apparatus  for  securing  parts  in  their  proper  position 
have  been  devised  and  recommended,  but  the  majority  of  them  can  be 
easily  dispensed  with.  Later  on  we  shall  become  acquainted  with  sev- 
eral simple  contrivances  in  the  way  of  dressings  and  braces  for  treating 
particular  diseases  and  injuries,  but  it  has  been  intended  at  present  to 
give  only  a  brief  review  of  the  most  useful  appliances  which  are  at  our 
disposal. 

Improvised  Dretungi  of  the  BatUe-fleld. — In  times  of  war  it  may 
become  necessary  to  improvise  dressings  and  splints  out  of  whatever 
materials  may  be  at  hand.  J.  Port  has  written  a  book  on  this  subject 
(Stuttgart,  Ferd.  Enke,  1892),  in  which  are  a  number  of  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  materials  which  can  be  used  as  surgical  dressings. 

Apparatus  &r  Home  Gymnastics. — Brief  mention  should  be  made  in 
this  place  of  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus  used  for  gymnastic  pur- 
poses which  should  always  be  found  in  every  hospital.  It  would  take 
too  much  space  to  describe  them  except  in  a  very  general  way.  L.  Ewer 
has  lately  recommended  a  house-boat  which  is  a  very  good  substitute  for 
rowing  on  the  water.  It  forms  an  excellent  addition  to  the  number  of 
contrivances  for  home  gymnastics  (see  Illustr.  Monatsch.  für  artz.  Poly- 
tech.,  Feb.,  1889).  The  machines  invented  by  Zander,  of  Stockholm, 
afford  many  kinds  of  gymnastic  exercise  which  are  exceedingly  useful 
in  some  cases,  and  their  place  cannot  be  supplied  by  either  massage  or 
passive  motion. 


H   - 


CHAPTER  V. 

TlIK  APPUCATION  OF  IMMOBILISING  DRESSINGS   MADE  OF  ICATRRIALS  WHICH 

GRADUALLY  HARDEN. 

Th^  application  of  extension  dressings.— Plaster  dressings.— Dressing   of  tripolith, 
stanch  paste,  gutta-percha,  and  felt— The  methods  of  applying  extension  dressingSL 

§  54.  Lnmobiliflation  Dretungi  of  Hardening  SnbftanoML — Dressings 

for  producing  immobilisation  are  used  for  fractures,  inflammations  in 

jivlnt«^  and  after  many  operations — for  example,  in  the  after-treatment 

of  iVÄH^tions  and  osteotomies,  etc. ;  they  serve  the  purpose  of  prevent- 

injf  movement  in  the  part  of  the  body  under  treatment.     Even  in 

auoient  times  attempts  were  made  to  form  immobilisation  dressings 

fr\>m  substances  which  would  subsequently  harden,  but  the  methods 

Wi^iv  iiuiH>rfect,     To  Larrey,  the  distinguished  army  surgeon  of  Na- 

pivKva  L,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  generally  introduced  those 

imiuobili^ng  dressings  which  were  applied  in  the  soft  state  and  then 

allowtK)  to  harden.     Larrey  soaked  the  dressings  for  twenty-four  to 

thirty  «ux  hours  in  a  mixture  made  of  albumen,  liquor  plumbi  snbace- 

tHtin,  and  spirits  of  camphor.    This  somewhat  tedious  procedure  was 

HupplantiH.!  by  the  starch  dressing  invented  by  Seutin  in   1834.     As 

tho  Ktaivh  dresjang  took  a  long  time  to  harden,  attention  was  directed 

is,  Hs^uv^  luort^  rapidly  hardening  material,  and  gypsum  was  taken  up,  a 

i*ulmUuiH)  which  had  been  employed  by  the  Arabian  physicians.     The 

UoiuMu  v»f  intr^Hlucing  the  gypsum  dressing  and  the  methods  of  apply. 

.,.,.  .!  1.1  il\io  tv»  tlic  two  Dutch  physicians,  Mathysen  and  Van  der  Loo. 

Sm.mIu'»^  »'I   v»thor  hardening  substances,  such  as  water  glass,  tripolith, 

.  .       »i:»sr  'k\^^^  Ihvm  ustHl  iu  tlic  samc  way. 

4U4*  U^iMkum  Prtwng — Amongst  all  the  materials  employed  for  mak- 

i.M..lMli.Hm^  dressing  there  is  none  better  than  gypsum,  pos- 

.1   ,U»^v^  iho  [K>wer  of  rapidly  becoming  hard.     Gypsum,  or 
,  ..  .   .     ..    r.|,u,  \A   hvdrated  sulphate   of  calcium   (CaSO^  +  2H,0). 

n,       , , ,  M  ovi  »n  divssings  is  burned  or  dehydrated,  and  after  mix- 

,       ;..  ..  ».,  »  II  h.iivlous  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  solid  mass,  forming 
I,      ....  iiMH  » luMiiioul  combination.     The  plaster  dressing  can  be 

'816) 


ill. 
•  •  I 
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applied  in  many  different  ways,  the  best  being  in  the  form  of  plaster 
l>Ändages.     For  this  purpose  bandages,  preferably  of  gauze,  are  im- 
pregnated with  dry  gypsum  powder  by  rolling  them  in  the  latter  and 
w'orkiog  it  into  the  meshes  of  the  gauze.     Soft  mull  bandages  can  also 
l>e  treated  in  the  s^me  way.   «The  application  of  the  gypsum  dressing 
is  begun  by  smoothly  enveloping  the  particular  portion  of  the  body 
with  a  soft  mull  or  flannel  bandage,  or  with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton,  over 
which  is  placed  a  soft  mull  bandage.     In  cases  where  it  is  necessary, 
the  extremity  may  first  be  greased  with  oil,  lard,  or  vaseline,  to  prevent 
the  plaster  from  sticking  to  the  hairs ;  bony  projections  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a  little  cotton,  to  avoid  pressure  at  these  points ;  and,  above  all, 
one  must  be  careful  to  apply  the  bandages  loosely,  so  that  after  drying 
they  do  not  become  too  tight.     Cotton  hose  can  also  be  used  beneatli 
the  gypsum ;  it  is  drawn  over  the  extremity  like  tights ;  it  is  cheap,  and 
fits  exceedingly  well  without  forming  wrinkles.     When  necessary,  two 
or  three  layers  of  this  material  may  be  put  on  over  each  other.     The 
roller  gypsum  bandages  are  then  allowed  to  soak  in  water  about  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  or  until  no  more  air  bubbles  are  given  off.     The 
bandage  is  then  squeezed  dry  and  applied  to  the  part  in  question  as 
loosely  as  possible.     It  should  never  be  drawn  tight,  as  this  vrill  cause 
the  bandage  to  become  too  narrow,  and  may  subsequently  impede  the 
circulation  in  the  limb.     There  is  no  need  of  making  a  reverse  with  the 
gypsum  bandage,  as  a  few  wrinkles  do  no  harm  and  can  be  smoothed 
out  by  rubbing  the  bandage  with  the  hand,  and  thus  causing  the  dress- 
ing to  conform  accurately  to  the  shape  of  the  limb.     After  about  three 
^r  four  layers  of  gypsum  bandage  have  been  applied,  a  thin  layer  of 
gypsum  paste  can  be  added ;  it  is  made  by  mixing  together  gypsum 
powder  and  water  in  about  equal  proportions.     This  layer  is  spread  on 
*öd  smoothed  over  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  smoothing  process 
^ing  continued  until  the  dressing  looks  as  though  made  in  one  piece, 
^e  gypsum  paste  should  not  be  put  on  too  thick,  for  fear  of  making 
^te  dressing  very  heavy,  and  I  frequently  do  not  use  it  at  all.     Plenty 
of  bandage  and  not  too  much  plaster  is  my  maxim.     The  edges  of  the 
^fessing  are  best  treated  by  turning  up  the  projecting  underlying  ma- 
^rial  (cotton  or  bandages)  like  a  cuff  and  securing  it  to  the  outer 
^^rface  of  the  splint  with  a  turn  of  the  plaster  bandage  or  a  little  of 
*e  paste. 

Even  while  the  bandages  or  outer  layer  of  gypsum  paste  are  being 
^'öoothed  down  with  the  hand,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  dressing  has 
^ome  firmer.  In  the  next  few  minutes  it  becomes  noticeably  warm 
*n^  at  the  same  time  perfectly  hard,  but  not  till  two  or  three  hours 
*^er  will  the  dressing  be  completely  dry.     By  the  addition  of  some 
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crystalline  substance,  like  chloride  of  eodium  or  alum,  the  hardening 
of  the  gypBum  can  be  accelerated.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  plaster 
dressing  water-tight,  ita  external  surface  can  be  painted  with  a  solution 
of  resin  in  etlier — one  to  four  (Mitscherlich) — or  a  water-glaaa  bandage 
may  be  placed  over  the  gypsum;  tliis  latter  method  is  the  best.  It 
makes  the  gjpsum  dressing,  particularly  when  applied  to  children, 
exceedingly  durable.     For  increasing  the  strength  of  the  plaster  dress- 


ing  the  latter  is  often  made  to  include  thin,  pliable  strips  of  wood 
(Fig.  195),  or  splints  made  of  papier-mach6,  wood,  zinc,  or  wire.     If  i^ 
is  not  desirable  to  cover  in  some  portion  of  the  body  by  the  plaster 
dressing  on  acconnt  of  wounds,  fistulffi,  etc.,  a  fenestrum  {Fig,  196)  cud 
be  cut  out  over  this  portion,  the  location  of  which  may  be  previously 
indicated  by  placing  over  it  a  piece  of  cotton  or  a  flat  disk  having  a 
projecting  nail.     The  edges  of  ihe  fenestrum  can  be  smoothed  off  witJj 
a  little  plaster  paste  or  asphalt 
to  prevent   fluids   such   as  yaa 
from  gaining  access  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  dressing.     When 
a  considerable  portion  of  an  ex- 
tremity,  sHch   as   the   knee-    or 
elbow-joint,  is  to  be  left  out  of 
the    splint,    two    plaster    casee 
should  be  applied,  one,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  thigh,  the  other  to 
the  leg,  joined  together  by  ao 
iron  rod,  which  can  also  be  coh- 
ered   with    plaster   (Pig.    197); 
telegraph  wire  can  l>e  used  io 
^d™am«,aui,pendod    the  same  manner.     Under  other 
conditions,  when,  for  instance, 
one  wishes,  at  the  same  time,  to  suspend  the  extremity,  another  plan  iB 
carried  out  which  is  represented  in  Figs.  198  and  199.     Two  plaster 
cases  are  applied  to  t!ie  extremity  while  it  lies  upon  a  suitable  splint, 
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and  a  telegraph  wire,  having  been  bent  into  proper  sliape,  connects  the 

two  ^parate  bandages  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  Üie  limb  and  is  covered 

by  plaster  bandages  (see  Figs. 

207,208,209).    In  the  same  way 

two  plaster  cuffs  can  be  provided 

^th  a  hinge  so  as  to  form  a 
joiflt,  whicli  is  useful  in  the  after- 
treatment  of  a  resected  elbow 
f/Ieine). 


Fig.  199.- 


Intorrupted  plaster  dreenin^,  suspended 
(lower  extremity). 


Oradnal  ftretehing  of  Contracted 
Jcinu  by  the  Plaster  Dresfdng.— 
Hie  plaster  dressing  can  also  be 
iised  for  gradual  extension  of  contracted  joints.  A  plaster  case  is  applied  to 
«he  lower  extremity  and  an  oval-shaped  fenestrum  cut  over  the  region  of  the 
Aterior  surface  of  the  knee,  and  at  the  same  time  the  splint  is  cut  behind 
ransversely  across  the  popliteal  space.  Day  by  day  continually  larger  pieces 
f  cork  are  then  wedged  into  the  posterior  line  of  division  in  the  splint,  and 
iius  the  knee-joint  is  gradually  extended. 

Gyptum  Breaimg  combined  with  an  AntiBeptio  Dressing.— The  great 
dvances  in  modem  aseptic  surgery  render  possible  the  frequent  combina- 
.on  of  plaster  with  antiseptic  dressings.  After  osteotomy,  for  instance,  of 
kie  femur,  we  cover  the  open  wound  with  an  aseptic  protective  dressing  and 
ben  place  over  this  a  plaster  splint,  which  is  left  undisturbed  till  the  wound 
iSkM  healed,  or  from  four  to  six  weeks.  We  often  adopt  a  similar  practice 
n  the  after-treatment  of  resected  joints,  allowing  the  wound  to  remain  par^ 
tally  open,  or  not  sutured  tight. 
n  other  cases  of  joint  resection  the 
blaster  bandages  are  not  placed 
>ver  the  antiseptic  protective  dress- 
^^^  till  about  three  to  five  days 
^^t^r  the  operation,  when  the  drains 
**^  taken  out  In  compound  frac- 
^»^  the  plaster  splint  is  combined 
^tb  the  antiseptic  dressing  at  the 
^^^liest  possible  moment.  Berg- 
***ann'8  and  Reyher's  experiences 
^ow  that  gypsum  dressings  will 
^*^«ome  of  the  greatest  use  in  army 
^'gery.  These  surgeons  obtained 
^ost  excellent  results,  during  the 

*^Us8o-Turkish  war,  from  combined 

^tiaeptic  and  plaster  dressing  for 

^^«  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  of  bone.    In  addition  to  the  plaster  bandage 

^'«aring,  as  it  is  ordinarily  described,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  follow- 

^iS  modifications : 
^wliflfatfont  of  the  Gypanm  Dressing. — Compresses,  pieces  of  cloth,  or 

parts  of  the  patient's  clothing,  are  dipped  in  plaster  paste  and  either  laid 


Fio.  200. — Gypsum-hemp  splint  (Schön bom  and 

Beely). 


Fio.  201. — Case  for  the  lower  extremity,  with 
strap«,  buckle«,  and  a  liin^e-joint  on  the  op- 
posite side. 
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arausd  aa  eitmnitj^  or  fastened  on  with  bandages  after  prfivioualy  eDvelt^vnff 
tbe  liiub  in  soin<-  buffer  dressing^.  Tbeee  gypsum  cataplaMns  are  kighly  n» 
otiiniended  hj  Pigoroff,  Adelmaan.  Özymanowski  and  others  for  making  k 
hasty  d^t^s3mg  to  eulDce  duriitg  trail sportatiou  of  the  patient.  Beety  and 
SchÖnbarn  dip  stntnds  uf  bemp  in  plaster  paxte,  thus  making  gypsum -hemp 
>)>Uuta  to  which  buttons  can  be  attached  for  purposes  of  suspension  [Tig. 
200).  Splints  which  are  made  in  a  similar  manner  with  coltou  are  more  com- 
fortnble,  and  are  adapted  especially  for  making  Braatz's  spiral  splint  for  in» 
tun«  of  the  roiÜus  (see  Spec.  Surg.).  Cotton  impregnat^^d  with  gypsuin,  or 
Uio  jtjiwUHi  plates  of  Fickert,  are  dipped  in  hot  water  before  they  are  applied 
bi  tlio  lliub.  Ttiey  harden  after  some  eight  to  ten  minutes.  Gypsum  powder 
In  mImi  Mowud  up  in  a  sack,  and  wh-en  soaked  in  water  it  forms  a  mass  which 
nuulily  becomes  moulded  to  llie  limb,  and  when  dried  makes  a  splint  whieh 
oun  («»ily  be  taken  off  tZäigmondy).  By  sewing  together  two  of  these  sacks 
full  of  pliiHter  longitudinally  upon  one  side  and  laj'iug  them  around  an  ex- 
tn^ndt^  and  tlien  welting  them,  a  gypsum  splint  is  formed  having  the  sewed 
luiiirii'dtlon  hetweeu  the  two  bags  as  a  hinge  to  facilitato  its  removal  from  the 
lltnb,  In  u  aimtlar  manner  immobilisation  appliances  can  be  made  in  twoflc 
mow  iMirt«  which  can  bo  fastened  on  a  limb  with  bandages  or  secured  with 
MtroiM  und  buckle«  (Fig.  201).  In  this  wny  most  excellent  »plinLs  can  h» 
fHNhlonixl  uf  gy|Hiuin  or  other  hardening  material,  such  as  waterglass,  and 
alMi  runny  kind»  of  supporting  apparatus  can  be  substituted  for  those  man» 
fMihtnoi  by  luHtruuieut  ntakers. 

Auw'litlU  udviM«  that  the  straw  splints  which  have  long  been  employed 
by  ■tmli'lirr  Ihiu^'I«  «a  a  transportation  dressing  be  soaked  in  plaster  paste 
and  lioiind  ou  witti  ii  wet  gaimo  bandage.  The  plaster  cast  is  the  oldest  method 
of  a|i[)lylii)i  tb(<  gypsum  dressing,  but  is  at  present  no  longer  used.  It  origi- 
natiKl  In  thti  Orient,  was  employed  by  the  Arabians  of  ancient  times.  ^ 
HM  vory  (pnierully  used  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  especi^ 
\y  liy  I'mrlfl»  «nd  Pieffenbach.  The  skin  of  tlie  extremity  was  first  covered 
Willi  nil  ntid  then  enclosed  in  a  wood  or  sheet  metal  case  which  was  poured 
full  (if  plusU'i*  ]WHle.  Finally,  the  limb  was  taken  from  the  case  surrounded 
iiy  Ibit  pliMlcr  mould. 

BmIc  lupport-  For  the  application  of  tlie  plaster  dressing  to  tlie 
hiwir  dxlrcinlly,  iiiul  [Mivtifularly  to  the  tliigh  and  pelvis,  exten»iun 
and  NUppi>rtiii}i  Hpplimu:i.'s  arc  of  great  utility.  They  render  the  pelvis 
iflMMHiiilo  on  all  «idi'B,  und  prevent  a  fractured  femur  from  becotning 
llirtrlDniü).  Tliü  siiiiploHt  form  of  pelvic  Bupport  is  represented  in  Fig. 
117;  It  la  Volkninnn'a  eusliioned  support,  which  is  placed  under  the 
wu^niifi.  A  fdotMtool  used  in  tlie  same  way  forms  an  excellent  back 
rwat.  Til"  imlii-nt  i«  secured  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  extension 
ttpplitxl  lo  the  le^  and  counter  extension  to  tlie  axilla.  Billroth,  Ba^ 
d«l4)lHii)  ami  other»  have  invented  excellent  back  rests. 

Eitonalon  ftppliHiices  are  sometimes  very  useful  aeceBsoriea  in  ap- 
plyln|{  a  planter  «plJnt  to  the  thigh,  especially  if  the  fracture  is  obliqn« 
*n'l  liiere  la  marked  shortening.     Lücke,  Heine  and  Brtins  haTe  in* 
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rented  extension  appliances  for  this  purpose.     Pullej's  are  used,  par- 

twoJsrly  for  tlie  lower  extremity,  iii  tbe  application  of  plaster  splints, 

SpecisI  contrivances  for  extension  are,  as 

a  nile,  iiuneceseary,  and  the  hands  of  an 
isdstaDt  will  ordinarily  be  found  suffi- 
cient. Plaster  dressings  are  applied  to 
llie  thorax  chiefly  in  treating  fractures  of 
tlie  opper  end  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  202). 
A  plentiful  amonnt  of  cotton  padding, 
with  a  wad  of  cotton  in  the  axilla,  is  first 
tpplied  and  secured  with  a  mull  bandage, 
*)iile  the  forearm  is  held  across  the 
tlior»!  with  the  elbow  bent  at  a  right  an- 
fle;  then  the  plaster-splint  dressing  is 
pliced  over  the  padding,  enveloping  the 
thuitt,  the  forearm,  and  the  fractured 
utn. 

Kanoral   of  Plsiter  BpUnt«. — Plaster 
iplintt  or   dressing»  are  taken  off  with 

tlie  resistance  of  a  knife  made  especially 

f"r  the   purpose   (Fig.    203),   and    with 

^xoi  (Fig.  204,  a,  h).     Small  ordinary  saws,  as  well  as  circular  saws, 

We  also  been   recommended  for  this  purpose.      The   plaster   knife 

dioold    be  held    with    its    edge 

^omeirhat   at    an    angle    to    the 

splint,  so  as  to  cut  it  obliquely  to 

fie  eitemal    surface ;     or     two 

"''li'ine  longitudinal  incisions  are 

^<i  in   the   plaster   forming   a 

^-shaped    gutter.      The    deeper 

la.fer8  of  the  splint  should  be  cut 

*illi  the  plaster  shears.     By  moist- 

'"ing  the  whole  splint  with  water, 

""■  ODly  along  the  line  where  it  is 

'"  Iw  cnt,  the  cuttiug  process  is 

^>Ai  much    easier.      After   the 

planter   dressing    has    been    cut 

ihroDjirh  longitudinally,  the  edges   ^Kni™  foi 

*'f  the  incision  are  pulled  apart      pii 

»nd  llie  limb  is  lifted  out.     Pias-     "'*"'*'°-  u,«»,!,«». 

tßf  splints  which  have  been  cut  and  taken  off   may,  when   desired, 

he  replaced  and  used  again.     In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  connect  the 


'witkJ 
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edges  with  plaster  paste  or  adhesive  plaster,  over  which  plaster  f 
applied,  and  thus  the  edges  of  the  spliut  are  less  likely  to  become  eefä 
rated. 

Tripolith  DreSBUi^.— Langen  beck  has  recommended  tripoHth  as  a  nib> 
stitiiltr  fur  gyjfsum  or  ptiiBler  of  Paris.  Tripolith  is  a  greyish,  cemenl- 
like  subetaJ)I^e  consisting  of  gypsum  with  a  little  silicate  of  aluminium  and 
charcoal  or  <Mike.  The  properties  of  tripolith  are  iii  gvDeraJ  the  same  a 
dehydrated  gypsum,  but  tripolith.  according  to  Laugeubeck,  is  somewhal 
lighter  and  cheaper  than  gypsum ;  it  also  Lardens  a  little  more  rapidly 
whoa  hard  will  not  absorb  water.  The  tripohth  dressing  is  sppUed 
bandages,  like  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  Starch  Dresong. — Starch  paste  was  recommended  hy  Seutin.  b 
1831,  for  tlic  iiiiiiiufacture  of  stiff  dreisaings.  A  starch  dressing  is  easii* 
«pplii'it.  agit uab!«  to  tlie  patieut,  cheap  and  light,  but  it  has  the  disnl- 
viuitage  of  reipiiring  from  one  to  three  days  to  become  dry,  and  U-t 
this  reason  starch  dreesiugs  have  been  supplanted  by  plaster  in  tLe 
tmttiuent  of  fractures.  The  starch  bandage  is  frequently  coinbined 
with  [lasteboard  splints  in  fractnre  of  the  arm,  and  is  also  used  alone  is 
th»  Uter  treatment  of  any  fracture. 

The  method  of  applyiTig  llie  starch  bandage  is  briefly  as  followg: 
&  iMdding  is  laid  on  the  skin  in  the  shape  of  a  daimel  bandage,  and 
iJw  KiQV  promiuonces  are  protected  from  too  much  pressnre  from  thß 
llHvh  dressing  by  a  layer  of  cotton.  A  soft  nnill  bandage  ie  applied! 
OMt  th»  fiamiel,  and  then  a  layer  of  starch  or  bookbinders'  paste 
■Iinwi  **»*■  tJ'ö  mull.  §evei-Hl  strips  of  (»asteboard  of  varions  sizes  A 
pgmlartil  »\tt  and  pliable  by  soaking  in  warm  water,  and  are  inelndfld 
1^  Uu)  drwsins  in  such  a  way  as  to  encase  the  limb,  leaving  short  iuta 
«kt»  bwtw»!««  each  strip.  The  pasteboard  is  then  covered  evenly  wil 
|ku  auuvh  pik4v,  and  over  this  is  placed  a  mull  bandof^e,  which  receivei 
iuMrttu>i-  Ivw  •■''  »W^l'  paste.  Some  three  to  four  layers  are  cnonglL 
iwtd  itw  -Jf'l*  "f  (»asteboard  can  be  used  in  a  double  layer,  especially  fit 
',       ,,,     inii-ow.     Finally,  a  dry  mull  l>andage  is  applied  to    pre' 

.    ..»aIv  from  adhering  to  the  clothes,  or  a  bandage  in  the  font 

, ,;  W  u«il.  as  well  as  black  silk,  to  improve  the  ap)>earanfl« 

rt*  dressing  is  cut  open  with  a  stout  pair  of  sh« 

.  il  is  «  removable  splint  in  the  same  way  as  dceoribed 

(»,qfff.$taroh  DreHing, — The  cotton-starch  drcsüng« 

,.(^>i-\Urvh  dressing  of  Lnugier  and  Heyf«1der  ai 

"'  ,:ii..ii^  ymplc  starch  dressing.    Tlie  latter  is  made ll 

'.,■  hmulnges  and  covering  them  with  tltm 

rv'Oiii*:  Uie  limb  is  enveloped  in  fromtwol 
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kniT  rather  thick  layers  of  cotton  wool,  over  which  is  applied  the  starch- 
pasle  dressing,  with  strips  of  pasteboard  Boftened  in  warm  water,  and  made  to 
fit  the  extremity  by  wrapping  over  them  a  mull  bandage  in  the  manner  just 

(ieKrttied(page2S2). 

Tlte  WatflT-CHaM  Bmnng  (Schrauth,  Schnh,  1857)  is  very  easily  put 
OD,  k  cheap,  durable,  hard,  and  light,  and  is  also  impervious  to  water, 
bntbas  the  disadvaTitage  of  requiring  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  to 
buden.  It  is  best  to  use  a  freshly  made  solution  of  neutral  silicate  of 
potassium  having  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1-35  to  1"40.  This  dress- 
ing, like  the  plaster  of  Paris,  is  applied  in  prepared  bandages  wliich 
htTe  been  saturated  with  water  glass  having  the  consistency  of  syrnp. 
About  five  to  six  layers  of  the  water-glass  bandages  are  sniEcient.  It 
is  best  to  use  a  flannel  bandage,  or  cotton  and  a  mull  bandage,  as  pad- 
ding to  lie  beneath  the  water-glass  bandages.  The  skin  should  be  eare- 
Mlj  protected  from  contact  with  the  water  glass,  as  the  latter  is  liable 
to  tanse  a  very  obstinat«  eczema,  particularly  when  old  solutions  are 
ns«d.  Furthermore,  the  water-glass  bandages  should  not  be  carried 
bejDDd  the  limits  of  the  protective  padding,  as  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
epIJDt  may  cut  into  the  skin.  The  water-glass  splint  can  also  be 
strengthened  by  including  in  it  thin  strips  of  wood  or  otiier  material. 
It  ia  an  excellent  plan  to  mix  with  the 
water  glass,  gypsum,  chalk,  cement,  etc. 
Three  substances  make  the  dressing 
liMden  more  rapidly  and  render  it  very 
fim  (Böhm,  König,  the  author).  Ban- 
dage« are  soaked  in  the  thick  paste  and 
applied  as  in  the  plaster  dressing,  or  the 
paste  made  from  water-glass  powder  is 
applied  with  a  brush  to  the  bandages 
sfterthey  have  been  pnt  in  place.  At 
"le  eud  the  entire  dressing  can  be 
dmted  with  the  dry  powder  and  painted 
over  witli  alcohol,  which  gives  it  a 
""l,  glassy  covering.  The  water-glass 
Bplint  is  much  used  in  the  treatment 
ff  inflamed  joints,  fractures,  etc.,  and 
(*n  aleo  be  made  into  hinged,  remov- 
al's splints.  Kappelerand  Hafterhave 
'^own  that  a  number  of  apparatus,  arti- 
Seal  limbe, corsets, articulated  splints, etc., can  be  made  of  water  glass* 

•  For  the  farther  deRcription  of  these  appliances,  see  Kappeler  and  Hatter.  Deutsch. 
Zätmiu.  für  Chir.,  Bd.  viL,  P.  129. 


o.  ao.'i. — Bttrnlttjren. 
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(Fig.  205).  Fig.  205,  a  and  J,  represent  wnter-ijlase  spKnts  for  the 
lower  oxtreinitj',  provided  witli  straps,  buckles.  Btripa  of  caoutchoac, 
and  fenestra  suitably  p'aced  for  permitting  movement  of  the  joints. 

c  ia  a  eontrivance  of  Taylor's  for  use  in  coxitis  (see  Spee.  Sui^.); 
d  represents  a  prothetic  apparatus  for  ampntation  of  tlie  arm  ;  e  is  ft 
corset,  andy  is  another  of  Taylor's  devices  for  kyphosis  ;  d  and  e  are 
perforated  with  holes,  to  make  the  apparatus  light  and  accessible  to  air. 

The  manufacture  of  immobilisation  appliances  from  moulded  felt 
and  gntta-perclia  has  l>een  described  before  (see  pages  212,  213). 

Dextrine  Dmsin^.^Amoofcst  the  other  niaterials  which  have  not  found 
any  very  general  use  briei  mention  may  be  made  of  the  destrine  dressing  of 
Velpeau  (1838).  It  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  starch  dressing,  one 
hundred  parts  of  dextrine  being  mi.^ed  with  sixty  parts  of  spirita  of  camphor 
and  fifty  parts  of  water.  This  dressing  takes  from  four  to  seven  hours  to 
dry. 

Olae  Drening.— The  glue  dressing  (Vanzetti,  1S46)  hardens  very  slowly. 
Strips  of  linen  or  roller  bandages  of  linen  or  muslin  are  spread  on  one  side 
with  joiner's  glue,  allowed  to  dry.  and  then  rolled  into  bandages  with  the 
glue  side  out.  The  bandages  immediately  before  use  are  dipped  in  hot  water 
and  applied  to  any  desired  region  over  a  protective  padding  bandage.  The 
same  procedure  can  be  adopted  as  in  starch  or  water  glass  dressings,  which 
consists  in  simply  saturating  bandages  and  splints  with  the  glue  after  they 
have  been  applied.  Thin  wooden  or  pasteboard  splints  can  be  incorporated 
in  the  dressing  to  slreugthen  it. 

Magnesite  Dressing.— The  magnesite  dressing  is  most  excellent,  arm.  and 
diu^ble.  Finely  powdered  magnesite  and  water  glass  are  mixed  into  a  ihick 
paste.  The  method  of  applying  this  dressing,  which  requires  some  tweuty- 
four  to  thirty-aix  hours  to  dry,  is  practically  the  same 'as  for  the  starch  or 
water-glass  dressing — i.  e.,  either  the  magnesite  water-glass  paste  is  painted 
with  a  brush  over  the  dry  mull  bandages,  or  else  the  mull  or  cotton  bandag» 
are  first  soaked  in  tfae  paste  and  then  applied  to  the  extremity  over  a  padding 
of  flannel  bandages. 

Cement  Dreasing, — In  the  application  of  the  cement  dressing  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  cement  to  two  to  three  parts  of  gypsum  is  employed,  and  this  is 
then  applied  like  tbe  gypsum  or  plaster-of-Paris  dressing. 

Other  SreuLogB. — Tlie  gum  dressing  (Lorinser)  is  made  of  lime  or  t^menl 
dissolved  in  ca-sein,  albumen,  gum  arabic,  glue  and  other  materials  by  the 
addition  of  water. 

The  gum-chalk  dressing  of  Bryant  and  Wölfler  is  made  of  a  paste  of  gum 
arabic  and  chalk  powder.  There  is  also  a  coUwIion  dressing,  a  resin  dress- 
ing, with  or  without  wax,  a  paratline  and  Stearine  dressing,  but  so  far  all  th^e 
have  not  come  into  general  use. 

§  55.  The  Method  of  applying  Extension  by  a  Weight — As  we  shall 

see  later  on,  permanent  extens^ion  is  much  nseil.  for  example,  in  chronic 
inflammations  of  joints  and  in  fractures.     The  method  of  applying  ex- 
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teDgion  by  a  weight  is  the  most  generally  naed  of  all,  and  for  this  we 
"^ve  to  thaDk  the  American  surgeons  Buck,  Crosby  and  others,  as 
fell  gg  the  German 
«urgeoDS  Volkmann 
*nd  Bardeabeuer. 
The  pulling  of  the 
frapnents  apart  by  a 
Weight  is  very  fre- 
{tzently  used  for  the 
t>-wer  extremity  in 
raetore  of  the  femur 
.nd  for  diseases  of  the 
lip  and  knee  joints, 
Lnd  consequently  we 
must  describe  it  some- 
wb&t  at  length. 

Xtteofioii  by  a 
W tight  Cor  the  lAwer  Xxtmnity. — The  extension  dressing  for  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femnr  in  the  form  of  an  adhesive-plaster  extension 
contrivance  is  begun  in  the  case  of  adults  with  the  application  of  a 
stripof  adhesive  plaster,  from  three  angers  to  a  hand-breadth  in  width, 
•long   the    inner 


'  extension  ippuratui. 


Pfevent  the  latter  from  sticking  to  the  plaster ;  then  strips  of  adhesive 
Poster  {or  a  flannel  bandage)  arc  placed  circularly  around  the  leg  over 
"Iß  lateral  strips  at  intervals,  or  overlapping  each  other,  beginning  just 
"^^e  the  malleoli  and  going  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  free  ends 
w  the  adhesive  plaster,  which  should  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
^  then  split  longitudinally  with  scissors  into  two  or  three  stripe, 
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which  are  turned  down  from  thetliigh  and  also  secured  about 
with  several  circular  strips  of  adhesive  plaeter.*  In  this  niani 
lateral  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  secured  to  the  leg  very  fin 
avoid  placing  strips  circularly  around  the  leg  in  the  region  of  tl 
of  the  ähula,  as  this  practice  sometimes  has  been  known  to  < 
pressure  paralysis  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve.  The  adhesii 
ter  must  be  made  of  strong  material,  to  withstand  the  strain  pi 
it,  and  consequently  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  the  lateral  st 
two  or  three  thicknesses.  In  the  loop  made  by  the  adhesive 
below  the  foot  a  small  piece  of  board  is  fastened  in  place  to  ] 
chafing  of  the  skin  over  the  malleoli.  Through  a  hole  in  tlie 
of  this  board  is  passed  the  rope  to  which  the  extension  weigh 
tached.  The  rope  is  fastened  to  the  board  by  knotting  it  on  tl 
next  the  foot,  or  it  may  simply  be  attached  by  a  hook  (Fig 
2U9).  The  rope  to  which  the  weight  is  fastened  for  making  the 
sion  rune  over  two  rollers  fastened  to  the  patient's  bed  (Fi^ 
This  dressing  can  be  made  more  firm  and  durable  by  applying 
a  layer  of  mull  bandage,  and  over  this  a  gauze  bandage,  or,  bett 
a  water-glass  or  chulk-water-glaes  dressing.  To  leseen  the  amc 
the  chafing  to  which  the  limb  is  subjected,  and  to  regulate  the  p 
of  the  foot,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  Volkmann's  sliding  foot  res 


206),  which  consists  of  a  tin  gutter  splint  for  the  leg,  padded  wi 
ton  or  jute,  ant!  having  a  reuioviible  foot-piece  attached  to  a  v 
cross-bar.     Tiie  crosw-lmr  sliilca  on   two  longitudinal  strips  of 

*  In  this  Fountry  the  strips  are  not  turned  down,  but  left  applird  to  at  le. 
the  lonerih  of  the  thigh  abuve  the  knee,  to  h-sscn  tlie  tractioa  on  the  iigiuueat! 
knee- join  L — [  Trane.] 
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Other  sliding  foot  rests  bave  been  invented  by  Riedel  and  Wabl.     If 
Volkmaon'B  contrivance  is  employed,  any  hardening  dressing,  such  as 


the  water-glass  bandage,  uiust  of  couree  be  applied  so  as  to  include  the 

Itg  splint.     The  weight  of  the  body  is  ordinarily  employed  for  making 

counter  exteneion,  the   patient 

being  kept,  if  poBsiljle,  in  the 

horizontal    position   while    the 

foot  of  the  bed  is  raised  by  a 

conpl^  of  blocks  of  wood ;  or  a 

pelvic  or  perineal  girdle,  made, 

for    example,   from    a    robber 

bandage,  can  be  carried  around 


'eigti!  applied 

the  patient's  perinseum,  thence  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  attached  to 
a  weight  by  a  cord  running  over  a  couple  of  rollers. 

As  adhesive  plaster  is  eotnetimes  uncomfortable,  and  may  cause  a 
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troublesome  ecze  na  emplastru  n  ceruesse  may  l»e  used  in  its  place ; 
perhaps  a  better  plau  is  to  enclose  the  limb  in  a  üaiinel  bandage,  an< 
attach  to  tins  extension  str  ps  made  of  pieces  of  linen  cloth ;  or  a  str 
and  not  too  elastic  rubber  bandage  may  be  sewed  laterally  to  the  ti 
of  tlie  dannel  bandage.  Ex 
sion  may  also  be  combined  v 
some  one  of  the  various  ki 
of  immobilising  dressings,  s 
as  plaster  of  Paris,  Kecet 
the  cord  for  exerting  the  t: 
tion  has  been  attached  by  me 
of  hooks  and  cross-bars  to  i 
ber  tubing  ailed  with  air 
plied  around  the  region 
above  the  malleoli. 

Id  the  after-treatment 
cases,  such  as  a  hip-joint  re 
tion,  where  extension  is  o 
required  at  night,  gaiters 
applied  reaching  to  the  mid 
of  the  thigh  and  having 
leather  foot-piece  to  which 
fastened  the  cord  for  exert 
the  ti-action. 

If  it  is  desired  to  apply 
tension  to  the  thigh  in  a  somewhat  aMucted  position,  as  after  resecl 
of  the  liead  of  the  femur,  rollers  can  be  attached  to  a  board,  w\ 


a.  SIS. — Ext£D)noii  by  •  weight  applied  U>  the 
nppercxtrüiiiity  (lloftnoklj.  In  uxCension  by 
wvij{ht  of  tlie  upper  imi  the  IwipH  1  anil  S  aro 
not  uhkI  ;  in  ense  of  the  forearm  2  U  not  u«ed ; 
the  pxtrnHioii  U  than  made  at  S  and  counter- 
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fio.  213.— Eitonaion  of  the  forearm  and  liaud  (Langenbect). 

may  be  fastened  with  screws  to  any  desired  part  of  the  bed,  while  t 
cord  for  exerting  the  traction  is  carried  over  a  wooden  frame  placed 
the  neighbonrliood. 

Frequently,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity,  extension 
combined  with  suspension,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  207,  208,  aüd  209. 
requires  no  further  explanation. 
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by  ft  Weight  for  the  Upper  Extremity  is  carried  out  by 
ofsdlieeivu  plaster  applied  to  the  shoulder- joint  and  ariii,acGord- 


Fn.  ill. — Permuienl  extensioi 


iog  to  die  methods  of  Bardenheuer  and  Hamilton,  or  of  Lossen  or 
flofinokl.  Extension  upon  the  upper  extremity  has  by  no  ineane  the 
"nportance  that  it  has  npon  the  lower.  Hamilton'a  extension  at  the 
»lioiilder-ioint  (Fig.  210)  is  applied  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a 


weight,  while  counter  extension  is  made  with  a  crutch  in  the  axilla,  the 
cnitch  being  supported  by  a  belt  around  the  waist.  Lossen's  extension 
iot  t\ie  arm  (Fig.  211)  is  applied  by  laying  the  arm  on  a  splint  which  is 
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fastened  to  the  patient's  bed.  The  way  in  which  the  traction  la 
erted  by  adhesive-plaster  strips  is  represented  in  the  figure  and  ne 
no  further  description.  Hofmokl  Las  also  devised 
excellent  apparatus  for  applying  extension  by  a  weij 
to  the  upper  extremity  (Fig.  212).  There  is  eeld 
any  need  of  applying  extension  at  the  elbow-joint,  1 
for  the  forearm  and  wrist-joint  Langenbeck's  mett 
(Fig.  213)  can  be  used.  Extension  by  a  weight  i 
also  be  employed  for  the  metacarpds  and  fingers 
me^ns  of  loops  of  adhesive  plaster.  Extension 
suspending  the  arm  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  108. 

Eztennon  by  ft  Telght  fiir  the  Vertebne. — Tlie  1 

lowing  is  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  of  usi 

extension  for  the  vertebrBG :  For  fractures  and  tul 

ciliar  inflammation  of  the  vertehrte,  Glisson's  leatl 

sling  with  a  metal  arch  (Fig.  214)  is  employed, 

flMiion'S'lhrhe!^    Falkson's  chin-neck  sling  of  emplastrum  cerussse  (I 

ia  Bponayiitia ccr-    215).     E.  Fischcr's  suggestion  is  excellent:  A  fo 

cornered  piece  of  cloth  ia  provided  with  openings 

the  face  and  neck  ;  it  is  then  padded  in  the  re^on  of  the  chin  and  bi 

of  the  neck,  and  the  four  corners  of  the  cloth  are  brought  together  o 

the  top  of  the  head  and  connected  with  the  cord  used  for  exerting 

traction.     Counter  extension  is  furnished  by  the  weight  of  the  bod; 

i.  e.,  the  head  of  the  bed  is  raised,  or  extension  is  applied  to  the  lege 


Fin.  21S.— Positlnn  of  the  putifnt  in  Rnui'hfiLv'a  hammock  in  casen  orspondy 


In  cases  of  tuliercnlar  inflammation,  for  example,  of  the  cervii 
vertehrre,  the  latter  niav  1«  fixed  and  extended  by  means  of  t!ie  jn 
maat  corset  (Sayre,  Figs.  216,  21").  For  extension  of  the  luml 
and  dorsal  vertebrse  it  is  best  to  use  the  weight  of  the  patient's  V 
by  placing  him  either  in  a  Rauchfuss  hammock  (Fig.  218)  or  in  a  I 
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well's  sling.  The  methods  of  applying  these  different  dressings  will  be 
described  in  the  Text-Book  on  Special  Surgery. 

The  Amount  of  Force  to  be  used  in  Extension. — The  amount  of  trac- 
tion which  may  be  employed  in  the  different  extension  appliances  varies 
with  tlie  age  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  injury. 
For  fractures  of  the  femur  and  hip-joint  inflammations  in  small  chil- 
dren, one  to  two  to  three  kilogrammes  are  used  ;  for  children  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  old,  somewhat  more ;  while  in  adults  ten  to  fifteen  kilo- 
grammes may  be  needed. 

Extension  by  Splints. — Extension  by  splints  is  much  less  used  now 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Keference  will  be  made  in  the  text-book 
on  special  surgery  to  the  splints  used  for  extension  purposes,  especially 
under  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  hip- joint. 


TinilD   SECTIOX. 
SURGIC^U,  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INFl.AMMATHl.V    AND    INJURIES. 

The  phoo omens  ot  inQAinmatiiin.— The  histobgiuBl  changes  which  take  place  in  fn- 
flftmmation. — Causes  o(  inflammation.— Symptoms  o[  tiillammation. — Termina- 
tions.— Dia^osis. — Treatment. — Morphologr  and  significauco  of  micrxvorguiisini 
(microbes). — Injuries  in  pmeral, — The  hislological  (.'hanges  which  oecar  in  tba 
healingof  a  wound. — The  reaction  following  wounds  and  inflnmmiitioas. — Ferer. — 
Shock. — Delirium  tremens. — Delirium  nervoaum. — Disturbances  which  tattj  mnat 
during  the  healing  of  a  wound. — Infection  of  wounds. — Inflammation. — Snppni»- 
tion  of  the  wound. — Lymphangitis. — Arteritis. — Phlebitis. — Cellulitis. — Erysipe- 
las.— Wound  diphtheria  (hoapitAi  gangrene). — Tetanus. — Sepiicasraia. — Pyemia.— 
Infection  by  cadaveric  poison. — Other  kinds  of  infection. — (Anthrax ;  srinptoiiuilif 
anthrai. — Glanders. — Hoof  and  month  disense. — Hydrophobia.)— Poisoning  hy  in- 
Bocts,  snakes,  etc.- Curaro  poisoning,— Append i* :  Chronic  microbio  diseases.— 
Tu  here  iilo  s  is. — Leprosy. — A  c  ti  nom  y  cosis. — Sy  phi  lis, 

g  5ti.  Infl amm atJon. — Til e  pliygictane  of  antiquity  reeopnised  the 
four  cardinal  symptomB  of  iiiäainmation :  Redneas  (rnbor),  heat  (calor). 
fiwelliDg  (tumour),  and  pain  (dolor).  Bnt  these  ontward  manifestations 
do  not  throw  light  upon  tlie  source  and  essence  of  inflammation.  The 
question,  where  the  origin  of  the  process  is  to  be  found,  has  alwavs 
been  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  the  principal  part  in  the  prodnction 
of  inflammation  has  been  ascribed  in  turn  to  the  blood,  to  the  tissnes. 
to  the  blood-vessels,  and  to  the  nerves.  Numberless  experiments  have 
been  performed  and  the  most  diverse  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  inflamiimtiun.  Virchow  founded  the 
cellular-pathology  theory,  according  to  which  an  "  inflammatory  irrita- 
tion" leads  to  definite  cbauges  in  the  cells.  Cobnheim  ascribed  it  to  a 
probable  molecular  change  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  while  I{«<^- 
linghausen  and  Thoina  laid  stress  upon  the  vasomotor  nerves,  and  p«r- 
ticularly  upon  their  centres  located  in  the  inflamed  region.  Of  tlie 
various  intlauiuiatorj'  irritants  or  canines  of  inflammatiun,  micro-organ- 
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posed  vessels  of  tlie  meeen- 
arteries  and  extending  to 


-nns  and  the  prodacts  of  their  metaboÜBm  should  be  looked  upon  as 
lie  most  important 

ChangM  in  the  drouUtion  in  ui  Inflamed  District — In  order  to  iin- 
ierstand  the   natare  of  intlammation,  it  is  best  first  to  stud;  what 
Cakee  place  in  the  circulatory  gystem.     Cohnheim  has  shown  how  these 
processes  may  be  watched  under  the  microacope.     The  intestine  of  an 
etherised  or  curarised  frog  is  draw»  out  through  an  opening  made  in 
tlie  side  of  the  a))domiiial  wall,  and  the  mesentery  is  spread  out  on  a 
slide  beneath  a  niicroECope.     In  this  way  the  mesentery,  with  its  ves- 
sels, is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the  irritating  substances 
<n  it.     After  a  short  interval  an  inflammation  begins,  all  the  various 
inanifestations  of  which  can  be  observed  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
all  the  more  exactly  if  the  preparation  is  protected  from  all  bruising, 
drying,  or  soiling,  etc.     The  webbing  between  tlie  toes  or  the  tongue 
of  the  frog  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner:  the  tongue  is  drawn  out 
sod  fastened  with  insect  pins  to  a  cork  rim  around  a  slide,  and  then 
by  cauterising  or  scratching  tlie  papill£e  an  inflanimation  can  be  pro- 
duced and  the  various  phenomena  studied. 
There  ie  first  seen  a  dilatation  of  the  e 
t^ry,  if  that  is  employed,  beginning  in  tin 
the  veins,  and  to  a  less  extent 
involving     tlie     capillaries. 
Simultaneously  with  the  dil- 
atation of    the  vessels  the 
ulooJ  stream  begins  to  flow 
""«re   rapidly,   and   this    is 
ft»llowed  sooner  or  kter,  in 
from  half    an   hour   to  an 
Boor,  by  a  marked  slowing 
"f  the  current.     As  a  result 
of  tliig  slowing  the  separate 
corpuscles    can     \ie    distin- 
(TOiiAed  in  the  veins  and  cap- 
'llaries,    and    even    in    the 
»leries;   and   they   will  be 
'onnj  to  accnmnlate,   espe- 
*""j  in  the  veins  and  cap- 
"«rieg.    In  tlie  veins,  par- 
'■'^a'arly,  ther«  will  be  large 
"imbers  of  colourless  blood- 
""TUBcles  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  current,  and  occasionally 
^J  »ill  stick  to  the  inner  walls  of  the  veins  (peripheral  stasis  of  the 
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white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes.  Fig.  älC),  The  red  cells,  on  tbe  eon- 
trarr,  coDtinoe  to  dow  along  with  diminüLed  rapidity  in  the  centre  of 
the  stream.  Presentlj.  following  the  peripheral  stasis  of  tlie  white 
cells,  tliere  will  be  observed  a  new  phenomeoun  :  a  point  will  be  seen 
to  project  from  the  external  contour  of  some  vein  or  capillars,  and 
tlten  gradnallj  become  lai^r  and  wore  and  lucire  prominent  (Vi^. 
ÜäO,  u):  and  fioaUy  thiä  bit  of  protoplastn  will  only  remain  attached 
ft  the  wall  of  the  veeeel  by  one  or  more  processes,  and  at  la£t  become« 
entirely  separated,  which  ni«&ns  that  a  white  corpuscle  has  made  it« 
way  out  of  the  vein  or  wpillary  (Fig.  220,  Ä).  Sis  ur  eight  hours  later 
thia  process  lias  continued  to  &iicb  an  extent  tliat  the  veins  and  capilla- 
ries are  surrounded  by  these  migrated 
white  celk.  In  addition  to  these  cells, 
which  are  usnally  polynuclear,  there  will 
J  be  fonnd  email  round  mononuclear  cells 
(lymphocytes),  which,  according  to  Grawitx 
and  Ribbert,  are  to  lie  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells, 
though  Baumgarten  claims  that  they  are 
likewise  white  corpuscle«  which  have  mi- 
grated from  the  vessels  of  the  same  region 
(leucocytes).  According  to  Eaumgarten, 
tlie  small  mononucleated  lymphocyte  form 
of  leucocyte  is  the  prdiominant  element 
in  chronic  inflammations.  Waller  was  the 
first  (1S46)  to  note  the  migration  of  tlie 
leitcocytee  from  the  interior  of  the  vessels, 
bat  his  obser\'ations  had  be«n  entirely  foi^ 
gotten  when  Cohnheim  rediscovered  thie 
phenomenon  in  1807. 
Red  blood  disks  also  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  but 
not  of  the  veins,  for  in  the  capillaries  both  classes  of  cells  come  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  walls,  and  are  not,  as  in  the  veins,  confined  to  sepamte 
parts  of  the  blood  current.  The  proportion  of  red  cells  contained  in 
the  exudate  varies ;  some  lie  here  and  there  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
capillaries,  some  collect  in  tiny  punctate  hfemorrhages,  and  some  are 
washed  away  in  the  stream  of  transuded  sernm.  No  bloud-corpnscle» 
migrate  through  the  walls  of  the  arteries. 

The  time  required  for  a  white  cell  to  pass  thi-ough  the  wall  of  a 
capillary  or  vein  varies,  and  the  same  holds  true  as  to  the  passog« 
(diapedesis)  of  a  red  cell  through  the  wall  of  a  capillary,  Sometimes 
the  movement  is  slow,  while  at  others  a  few  minutes  are  enough  for 
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three,  fonr,  or  more  cells  to  escape  one  after  the  other  at  the  same 
spot ;  and  immediately  tliereaf ter  the  blood  stream,  with  its  corpuscles, 
flows  on  normally  past  the  point  where  they  have  escaped. 

Significance  of  the  efcape  of  the  Leucocytee. — As  Leber  has  demon- 
strated, the  esca])e  of  the  leucocytes  from  the  vessels  is  not  unregu- 
lated, but  they  obey  an  attraction  towards  the  place  of  irritation  similar 
to  that  observed  by  Pfeffer,  O.  Ilertwig  and  Engelmann  in  vegetable 
cells  and  bacteria  upon  which  certain  chemical  substances  exert  a 
peculiar  power  of  attraction  (Chemotaxis).  The  substances  which  act 
in  this  manner  on  bacteria  are  the  salts  of  potassium,  peptones,  and 
especially  all  nutritive  substances ;  while  other  substances,  such  as  free 
acids  and  alkalies  or  alcohol,  have  a  repellent  power  (negative  Chemo- 
taxis). These  facts,  which  Pfeffer  has  demonstrated  experimentally 
for  the  fungi,  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
flammation. This  power  to  attract,  or  Chemotaxis,  influences  or  even 
controls  the  movements  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  tissues  towards  the 
focus  of  inflammation,  also  the  actual  migration  of  the  cells  from  the 
vessels  and  later  the  formation  of  new  vessels  at  the  same  point.  The 
leucocytes  are  especially  attracted  by  the  bacteria,  or  rather  by  the 
products  of  their  metabolism.  According  to  Büchner,  the  protoplasm 
of  bacterial  cells  contains  substances  which  exert  this  attraction  upon 
the  leucocytes,  the  so-called  bacterial  proteins  which  Nencki  studied 
as  early  as  1880  in  certain  kinds  of  bacteria,  from  a  purely  chemical 
standpoint.  These  proteins  will  produce  inflammation  or  suppuration 
only  after  they  have  become  separated  from  the  bacterial  cell,  con- 
sequently only  after  the  latter  has  died  or  become  diseased.  The  as- 
sembling of  cells  at  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  to  be  regarded  as 
essentially  a  protective  measure  taken  by  the  organism  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  itself  against  external  noxious  influences.  The  leucocytes 
serve,  perhaps,  to  eliminate,  to  liquefy,  and  to  separate  the  inflam- 
matory focus  from  the  healthy  living  tissues  (Leber). 

Increaeed  Exuclation. — Accompanying  the  migration  or  extravasa- 
tion of  blood-cells  there  is  an  increased  transudation  of  the  liquid 
elements  which  infiltrate  all  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  increases 
the  amount  of  the  lymph  current  until  the  lymph  channels  become 
inadequate  for  carrying  away  the  transuded  liquid,  and  then  results  a 
swelling  of  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  inflamed.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  their  own  power  of  locomotion,  and  partly  carried  along  by  the 
transuded  fluid,  the  white  blood-corpuscles  become  distributed  through 
the  tissues  at  ever-increasing  distances  from  the  vessels  out  of  which 
they  have  wandered.  Finally,  both  the  corpuscles  and  the  exudate 
make  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  mesentery,  and  there  the  exudate 
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coagulatee,  forming  a  Bo-called  false  membrane,  whicli  is  filled  vnth 
iiiimherlegs  white  blood -corpuscles  and  a  few  red  ones. 

Corresponding  to  the  great  number  of  ieiieoeytes  wliich  it  contains, 
the  inflammatory  exudate  is  very  ricii  in  albnmen,  wliile  the  exudat« 
wiiicli  follows  passive  congestion  is  not  ( Iloppe-Seyler.  Lasear).  Only 
in  cases  of  mild  inflammation,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  others,  does  tlie 
exudate  contain  a  small  number  of  cells. 

According  to  the  character  of  Hie  inflammatory  exndate,  we  dis- 
tinguish it  as  serous,  fibrinous,  croupous,  diphtheritic,  suppurative, 
hfiemorrhagic,  and  ichorous. 

Tiolifeiatlon  of  Connective-tiBeiie  Cells  in  Inflammation. — Not  all  of 
the  cells  which  are  found  in  inflamed,  parts  are  migrated  leucocytes. 
The  fixed  connective-tissue  cells  proliferate  by  rapid  division,  and  con- 
tribute  notably  to  the  cellular  infiltration  of  the  inflammatory  focus. 

According  to  Strieker  and  Grawitz,  the  intercellular  substance  of 
the  tissues  undergoes  a  cellular  metamorphosis  when  inflamed,  revert- 
ing to  its  embryonic  cellular  state.  The  cells  also  which  have  hitherto 
lain  donnant  in  the  stroma  {dormant  cells,  Grawitz)  are  said  to  awake 
to  renewed  activity.  The  views  which  Grawitz  has  expressed  con- 
cerning the  process  of  inflammation  are  of  great  scientific  interest,  but 
they  greatly  lack  the  support  of  ol«erved  facts,  and  have  not  yet  met 
with  general  acceptance. 

Iflflamiaatlon  firom  Croton  Oil — The  mauifeatalions  of  inflamniatioQ  just 
described  can  alsobeprodmied  by  irritating  the  frog's  tongue  with  very  dilute 
crotou  oil  (I'&O  of  olive  oil),  by  cauterising  it  with  a  stick  of  nitrat«  of  silver, 
or  by  applying  a  ligature  U>  temporarily  shut  off  tlie  blood  from  the  vesseb 
of  the  tongue.  Precisely  similar  phenomena  «in  be  observed  in  warm- 
blooded animals — for  instance,  in  the  mesentery  of  a  small  rabbit.  All  tin 
gross  changes  which  take  place  in  an  iuflammalion  can  be  produced  in  a 
rabbit's  ear  by  painting  it  with  croton  oil,  cauterising  it,  applying  a  li^ture, 
or  by  subjecting  it  to  heat  or  cold,  as  by  dipping  it  in  hot  water  or  lightly 
freezing  it  with  a  cooling  mixture.  An  ear  which  has  been  subjected  for 
even  a  few  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  S6°  to  60°  C.  (140°  to  147°  F.),  or 
— 18°  to— 20"' C.  (-fto— 4°  F.),  will  inevitably  necrose.  After  a  rabbit's  ear 
has  recovered  from  the  etfects  of  croton  oil,  it  gains,  according  to  Samuel, 
a  kind  of  immunity  as  regarils  this  drug— i.  e..  it  reacts  to  a  subsequent  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  much  less  violently  than  an  ear  which  has  not  been  so  treated. 

The  phenomena  thus  descril.ied — viz.,  the  simple  congestive  hvper- 
femia,  the  extravasation  of  the  corpuscular  elements  from  the  enpilla- 
ries  and  veins,  the  increased  exudation  terminating  in  stasis  and  later 
in  death  of  tissue,  and  also  the  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective- 
tissue  cells — form  a  group  of  symptoms  which  we  are  accustomed, 
designate  by  the  name  of  inflammation. 
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Came  of  Inflammation. — Cohnlieim  ascribed  the  cause  of  all  these 
pl\enomena  and  the  essence  of  inflammation  to  molecular  changes  in 
the  walls  of  the  vessels.     According  to  him,  these  molecular  changes 
increase  the  adhesiveness,  and  consequently  the  friction,  between  the 
blood  and  the  walls  ;  hence  the  slowing  of  the  stream.     Exactly  what 
kind  of  a  change  is  produced  in  the  vessel  walls  in  inflammation  is  not 
clearly  understood ;  it  cannot  be  detected  with  the  microscope,  and  we 
c^an  only  say  that  the  walls  become  more  pervious,  enough  so  to  occa- 
sion tlie  increase  in  exudation  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  the 
blood  pressure  which  takes  place  especially  in  the  capillaries.     Wini- 
^w^arter  has  shown  that  a  colloid  liquid,  such  as  a  solution  of  glue,  can 
}y^£&  through  the  inflamed  walls  of  blood-vessels  even  when  the  pres- 
«^nre  is  subnormal.     A  rupture,  an  interruption  of  continuity  in  the  wall 
of  the  vessel,  permitting  the  escape  of  the  leucocytes  and  of  a  few  red 
corpuscles,  certainly  does  not  take  place.     Likewise,  Arnold's  theory 
that  in  inflammation  the  natural  stomata  between  the  endothelial  cells 
become  enlarged  and  that  new  ones  form,  is,  as  Cohnheim  always  main- 
lined, incorrect.     Cohnheim's  comparison  of  inflammatory  exudation 
^ith  filtration  seems  very  appropriate.     Under  normal  conditions  only 
*  «niall  amount  of  a  thin  liquid  can  pass  through  the  filter  of  the  vessel 
^^'1 ;  but  when  inflammation  sets  in  the  filter  becomes  coarser  and 
Permits  not  only  denser  solutions  to  pass  through,  but  also  formed  ele- 
'^^nts,  the  blood-corpuscles.     The  change  produced  in  the  vessel  wall 
^y  inflammation  is,  according  to  Cohnheim,  probably  chemical. 

But  all  the  manifestations  of  inflammation  cannot  be  explained 
^y  the  condition  of  the  vessel  walls,  which  Cohnheim  thought  was 
efficient.      The    investigations    recently    made    by    Recklinghausen, 
A^J'nold  and  others  go  to  show  that  Cohnheim's  theory  needs  certain 
"inriitations  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
^^^  exudation  of  fluid  constituents  of  the  blood  and  the  emigration  of 
^hite  corpuscles.      Thoma's  researches  have  shown  that  a  primary 
alteration  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  not  always  the  cause  of  the  emi- 
P^tion.     A  simple  disturbance  of  circulation  following  an  irritation 
^f  the  local  vasomotor  centres  produces  a  peripheral  stasis  and  an 
^migration  of  leucocytes.     But  the  latter  phenomenon  will  only  last 
^  brief  time  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  other  influence  at  work ; 
the  vasomotor  nerves  resume  their  function,  and  the  peripheral  slow- 
^^g  of  the  current  and  the  escape  of  the  leucocytes  cease.     If  the  dis- 
turbances in   innervation  are  more  marked,  and  if  the  emigration  is 
flowed  to  go  on  for  a  longer  time,  a  secondary  change  in  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  takes  place.     But  in   these  cases   the   disturbance  in   the 
^^nervation   of  the  vessels  is   the   primary  event,  and  not  the  alter- 
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ation   in   their   walls.      Thus   Kecklinghausen   seems   to   be   eorrec^^ 
in  ascribing  to  the  vasomotor   nerves,  and   particularly  to  their  tei 
minal  local  centres,  an  important  part   in   the  inflammatory 
and  especially  in  the  emigration  of  the  leucocytes.     Herpes  zoster  an< 
other  diseases  resulting  from  disturbances  in  innervation  go  to  pro^ 
the  truth  of  this  theory.     Samuel  has  shown  that  the  inflammatoi 
process   becomes   more    severe   when   there   is   vasomotor   paralyf 
Moreover,  the  emigration  of  leucocytes  is  affected  in  both  a  posid' 
and  negative  way  by  the  above-mentioned  Chemotaxis.     On  the  oth 
hand,  the  exudation  of  the  fluid  elements  of  the  blood  during  an  i 
flammation  can  only  be  explained  by  a  change  in  the  permeability 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  located  in  either  the  endothelial  cells  or 
cement  substance  between  them.  • 

According  then,  to  our  present  knowledge,  we  must  look 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  (1)  in  vasomo'fcor 
changes  in  the  vessels,  or,  rather,  in  disturbances  within  the  vasomotor 
centres  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  (2)  in  an  increased  permeability  of 
these  walls ;  (8)  in  the  positive  (attracting)  and  negative  (repelling') 
Chemotaxis  of  the  inflammatory  focus,  and  finally  (4)  in  the  reactionary 
proliferation  of  the  cells  in  the  inflamed  tissues.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter  to  give  an  exhaustive  and  satisfactory  definition  of  in- 
flammation. 


Other  Theories  of  Inflammation.— Before  Cohnbeim,  Recklinghausen. 
Thoma  had  established  the  above  explanation  of  inflammation,  a  great 
riety  of  theories  had  been  advanced,  the  most  important  being  the 
humoral  (Cullen,  Henle)  and  the  cellular  (Virchow).  According  to  the 
mer,  the  nature  of  inflammation  or  the  disturbances  in  the  circulation 
explained  either  by  a  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  afferent  arteries, 
duced  reflexly  through  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves.  We  have  &&^^ 
that  nervous  influences  really  do  play  an  active  part  in  the  process  of  infla^TO- 
mation. 

Virchow's  cellular  theory  of  inflammation  is  based  upon  the  changes  i^ 
the  life  of  the  cells  brought  about  by  the  primary  causes  of  inflammation^' 
Virchow  regarded  the  cells  of  the  tissues  as  the  essential  elements  in  the  i^* 
flamniatory  process.  As  a  result  of  the  inflammatory  irritation  they  yi&^ 
caused  to  swell  and  proliferate  and  form  pus  corpuscles.  These  altered  cells 
are  supposed  by  Virchow  to  exercise  a  kind  of  attractive  power  for  the  co*' 
tents  of  the  vessels,  producing  increased  exudation. 

Samuel  thinks  that  inflammation  is  due  to  a  changed  relationship  of  *^* 
blood,  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  the  tissues  to  each  other.  Recklingb.»-!!- 
sen  agrees  with  him  in  general. 

Landerer  thinks  that  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  circulation  dep^''^" 
upon  a  disturbance  of  tlie  normal  balance  between  the  blood  pressure  and  ^^^ 
tension  of  the  tissues,  caused  by  a  change  in  the  elastic  properties  of  the  '^^^ 
sues  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels.     This  change  in  elasticity,  he  is  incline^-  ^ 
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believe,  is  the  primary  factor,  though  he  admits  that  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
may  become  primarily  diseased. 

No  one  of  these  theories  can  by  itself  explain  the  nature  of  inflammation, 
esx)ecial>y  if  that  theory  is  based  upon  only  a  single  manifestation  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  and  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  from  this  standpoint 
alone.  Consequently,  it  is  evident  why  Cohnheim^s  attempt  to  explain  in- 
flammation by  a  change  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  to-day  regarded  as 
inadequate.  No  value  can  be  attached  to  any  theory  which  does  not  include 
a  correct  explanation  of  the  changes  produced  under  the  stimulus  of  inflam- 
mation in  both  the  solid  and  fluid  elements  of  the  tissues  (cells,  nerves,  and 
walls  of  the  vessels),  and  does  not  consider  these  in  their  causal  relationship 
to  one  another. 

§  57.  Caiuies  of  Inflammation, — The  causes  of  inflammation  are 
very  numerous.  Any  influence  which  produces  a  change  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  in  the  manner  above 
described,  may  give  rise  to  inflammation.  We  recognise  principally 
the  following  classes  of  inflammation  which  differ  in  point  of  etiology : 

1.  Inflammation  from  mechanical  causes  (every  kind  of  trau- 
matism). 

2.  Inflammation  following  the  action  of  extremes  of  temperature 
(thermal  inflammation  ;  burning,  freezing). 

3.  Inflammation  due  to  chemical  causes  (toxic  bacterial  infection). 
Under  the  heading  of  toxic  inflammations  belong  not  only  those 

which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  some*  particular  chemical  such  as 
mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  but  it  includes  all  inflammations  caused 
by  the  absorption  of  chemically  changed,  decomposed,  or  putrid  sub- 
stances of  a  gaseous  or  liquid  nature.  Inflammations  following  the 
stings  of  insects,  such  as  bees,  and  those  from  the  bites  of  serpents,  all 
come  within  the  class  of  toxic  inflammations.  Advancing  a  step  fur- 
tlier,  we  come  to  the  infectious  inflammations,  or  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  ingress  of  a  low  order  of  organism  or  fungi — for  exam- 
ple, after  an  injury  to  the  tissues  from  some  traumatism. 

Signiflcanoe  of  Micro-organisma. — Micro-oryanism^^  especially  the 
fungi  schizomycetes  or  bacteria,  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  surgeon, 
interfering  with  the  normal  healing  process  of  a  wound  and  causing  the 
secondary  wound  diseases.  Hallier,  Pasteur,  Billroth,  Klebs,  Eberth, 
and  particularly  Robert  Koch  and  his  followers,  have  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  study  of  micro-organisms.  The  honour  of  having  estab- 
lished the  etiology  of  parasitic  infectious  diseases  by  means  of  new 
methods  of  investigation  belongs  chiefly  to  Robert  Koch.  At  the  time 
when  Lister  established  his  antiseptic  and  aseptic  methods  of  oper- 
ating on  the  principle  that  all  infection  was  due  to  bacteria,  which, 
though  not  then'  proved,  nevertheless  seemed  probable,  surgery  made 
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the  greatest  advance  in  its  liistory.  Every  inflammatory  process  in 
wound,  especially  all  suppuration,  is  due  principally  to  the  presence 
micro-organisms,  while  the  injury  itself  plays  only  a  subordinate  part. 

Canses  of  Acute  Suppurative  Inflammatioii— Signifioanoe  of  Bacteria.— 1^:»^ 

investigations  of  Ogston,  Strauss,  etc.,  prove  that  chemical  irritants,  no  matt:^ 
of  what  kind,  do  not  excite  suppurative  inflammation,  but  that  the  latter  c«^ 
only  be  caused  by  microorganisms.     These  authorities  performed  their  ^^ 
periments  with  the  most  rigid  antiseptic  precautions.     Strauss,  for  example; 
to  prevent  accidental  infection  from  the  wound,  made  an  eschar  over  the 
selected  area  of  skin  with  the  Pacquelia,  then  through  this  made  his  incisioo 
with  a  red-hot  knife,  and  introduced  the  long  tip  of  a  glass  tube  containizig- 
the  sterilised  fluid  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube  meau  while  being  closed  with  a  cotton  plug.     The  glass  tip  was  then 
broken  ofl^  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  fluid  was  forced  out  of  the  tube  and 
under  the  skin  by  blowing  with  the  mouth  over  the  cotton  plug.     After  tak- 
ing away  the  tube  the  injured  area  of  skin  was  again  cauterised.    After  the 
introduction  in  this  manner  of  such  chemical  irritants  as  sulphuric  acid,  tur- 
pentine, croton  oil,  mercury,  etc.,  only  a  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  or  fibrino- 
diphtheritic  inflammation  resulted,  but  never  acute  suppuration.    If  acute 
suppuration  did  occur,  it  was  always  possible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
micro-organisms.    These  authorities  experimented  on  rabbits,  in  which,  to  be 
sure,  a  supnurative  inflammation  is  seldom  caused  by  chemical  irritation. 

But  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  these  statements  are  incorrect    Orth- 
maun,  Grawitz,  and  De  Barry  have  demonstrated  that  sterilised  chemical  sub- 
stances,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  oil  of  turpentine,  liq.  ammonii  caustici,  digi- 
toxin, etc.,  can  produce  acute  suppuration  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  and 
according  to  Scheuerlen  and  Grawitz.  sterilised  cultures  of  various  micro- 
organisms— in  other  words,  products  of  bacterial  metabolism,  such  as  patres- 
ein,  cadaverin.  penthamethylendiamin,  etc.— act  in  the  same  way.    A  similar 
conclusion  has  been  reached  by  Krynski,  who  experimented  on  dogs  and  ral>- 
bits  with  the  greatest  care,  partly  by  Strauss's  and  partly  by  CouncilroaD*^ 
methods,  using  germ-free  (aseptic)  chemical  substances,  the  microbes  whicl» 
cause  suppuration  and  the  products  of  their  metabolism.    Krynski  aaserts,  i'C» 
opposition  to  Strauss  and  others,  but  agreeing  with  Brewing  and  Dubler,  th9^ 
oil  of  turpentine  or  mercury  produces  in  dogs  and  rabbits  a  suppuration  whic^ 
is  free  from  bacteria.     A  one-to-five-per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
cites  the  formation  of  pus  in  dogs,  but  only  an  inflammatory  oedema  in 
bits.     Croton  oil,  bromine,  mineral  acids  (hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  a»^ 
chromic),  organic  acids  (acetic,  carbolic,  lactic,  etc.)  do  not  cause  pus.    T^^ 
dogs  it  is  produoeil  by  creolin  and  petroleum.    Clean,  mechanically  acticp^ 
agents,  such  as  glass  s])lintcrs,  do  not  excite  pus  formation.     The  bacteria  ^^^ 
suppuration  (the  staphylococci  and  streptococci),  according  to  Krynski,  wi^l 
only  excite  tlie  formation  of  pus  in  tissues  which  have  become  pathologically 
changed,  and  they  will  not  develop  in  healthy  tissues,  but  become  destroyed' 
while  the  bacillus  pyogenes  foctidus  w^ill  excite  suppuration  even  in  perfecl 
healthy  tissue.     Krynski  maintains  that  tlie  pneumococcus  Friedländeri 
the  micrococcus  prodigiosus  are  not  pyogenic ;  but  Grawitz  and  De  Barry 
established  the  latter's  pyogenic  character  in  the  case  of  dogs,  cats,  rabbits, 
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'Ats.  Sterilised  cultures  of  the  staphylococci  and  streptococci,  or  the  sterilised 
^htiom  of  the  products  of  their  metabolism^  will  produce  pus,  while  steril- 
^  cultures  of  the  prodi^osus  and  decomposition  extracts  have  no  such 
PO}^er.    Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  exciting  sup- 
puration in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  animals  by  the  experimental  introduc- 
^on  of  germ-free  chemical  substances,  yet  it  is  just  as  true  that  suppuration 
'n  man  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  caused  by  the  presence  and  activity 
of  microorganisms,  usually  of  a  specific  variety— viz.,  pyogenic  cocci. 

Tmiimnity  againit  Virulent  Staphylocooci— The  investigations  of  Houx, 
Kronacher  and  others  are  of  great  interest  as  regards  the  acquirement  of 
immunity  against  virulent  staphylococci.  By  the  inoculation  of  sterilised 
cultures  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  white  mice  can  be  made  un- 
susceptible to  cultures  containing  virulent  cocci. 

Bouchard,  Gley  and  others  have  shown  that  the  injection  of  the  soluble 
products  of  certain  micro-organisms  such  as  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  has  an 
antiphlogistic  effect  from  paralysis  of  the  vasodilator  nerves,  which  prevents 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  emigration  of  the  leucocytes. 

Lebef 8  FUogodn— Buehner's  Bacterial  Protein.— Leber's  investigations 
are  extremely  interesting.*    He  showed  that  the  micro-organisms,  in  virtue 
of  tbe  diffusible  products  of  their  metabolism,  can  excite  an  inflammatory 
reaction  at  a  distant  part  of  the  body,  and  from  liquids  containing  staphylo- 
cocci he  isolated  a  crystallisable  body,  phlogosin,  capable  of  producing  in- 
teDae  inflammatory  and  necrotic  processes.    Büchner  demonstrated  that  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  bacterial  cells,  the  so-called  bacterial  protein,  has 
a  similar  power  of  exciting  inflammation  and  suppuration  when  separated 
from  the  bacterial  cells — in  other  words,  when  these  die  or  become  diseased. 
Bodiner  has  so  far  isolated  this  protein  from  seven  kinds  of  bacteria,  and 
prored  its  pyogenic  action. 

Mammatoiry  Lenoocytoaa — After  invasion  of  the  blood-vessels  with 
^  hngi  of  suppuration  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  in 
tbe  blood  (inflammatory  leucocytosis),  originating  in  the  spleen,  the  lymph 
S^ttds,  and  bone  marrow.  According  to  Limbeck,  this  is  not  so  much  a  new 
formation  of  leucocytes  as  a  result  of  the  flushing  out  of  the  above  organs. 
This  inflammatory  leucocytosis  has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  exuda- 
tion accompanying  inflammation,  and  with  the  peptonuria  (Leber,  Hof- 
"*Bter,  Maixner,  etc.). 

A8  to  the  influence  of  micro-organisms  upon  tlie  production  of 

^^^nd  diseases,  etc.,  we  shall  see  later  (§  (j&)  that  each  separate  wound 

I      fliwase  is  caused  by  a  particular  and  clearly  distinguishable  micro- 

!      ^'PÄnism.    A  short  review  of  the  morphology  and  general  significance 

\      t>f  these  will  be  found  in  §  59. 

i  58.  Sjmptomi^  Diagnoas^  and  Treatment  of  Inflammation. — The 
«yraptoins  of  inflammation — redness,  swelling,  increased  warmth,  and 
I*^n— are  easily  explained  by  the  disturbances  of  circulation  which 
"^^e  been  described.    The  redness  and  increased  warmth  are  due  to  the 
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■  of  Ibe  Wood-veeeels ;  tlie  ewolling  is  likewiee  the  resnit  of 

1  abo  of  in<Tea«ed  exudation.     The  pain  ig  caused   by  the  pre^ 

ä»e  ot*r-fiIIed  vessels  and  of  the  exuded  fluid  upon  the  seneorj 

A  fifth  £Tmpt<)ni  IB  the  disturliaiice  of  fuuclion,  aud  is  pn>- 

\  <|iK«tl  bv  tho  i-hauge  in  the  circulation  and  tlie  pressure  of  the  exuded 

t  upou  the  iiiutor  nerves,  and  upon  those  governing  secretion,  or 
V^hM)  the  oells  tliemeelves.  The  separate  symptoms  naturally  vary  coii- 
•tJt'niMv  in  intensity,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  hiÖamiiiatioD, 
mhI  )<articnUr]y  upon  its  location. 

Thtt  pMu  in  in  Ham  mat  ion  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  sensor? 
tivrv«  sup)>lj'  in  the  inäamed  part,  and  upon  tlie  amount  of  the  eio- 
i]M^  or  rather  of  tlie  pressure  which  the  exudate  produces  on  the  sen- 
aorv  nerves.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of  expansion  that  the  inflamed 
purl  is  cai«hle  of  is  an  important  factor.  For  all  these  reasons,  an 
Heute  iuaummation  located  under  the  fascia,  or  in  tlie  tips  of  the  lingers, 
under  the  u&ils,  is  particularly  painful,  while  one  involving  mucous 
iiwmhnute  is  much  less  so. 

Tho  increased  warmth  is  the  result  of  an  increased  amount  of  hlood. 
A*  Cohnlieim  has  sliown,  nearly  double  the  normal  amount  of  blood 
ihiwit  thmugh  a  dog's  paw  »hen  Inflamed.  There  is  an  increased 
«uii'uut  of  warmth  brought  to  the  part,  but  the  diminished  rapidity  of 
Hw  current  eauses  an  increase  in  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  There 
tiH*  lieint  an  erroneous  belief  that  the  indammatory  focus  was  in  itself 
productive  of  heat,  and  that  the  temperature  at  this  point  was  higher 
tliau  the  general  body  temperature.  But  ordinarily  it  is  certain  that 
the  tem|>eralure  of  the  intlanied  spot  never  exceeds  that  of  the  blood. 
Mud  generally  is  not  as  higji.  Runler^s  law  still  holds  trne  to  this  daj 
—  via.,  tliat  the  local  temj»erature  of  an  inflamed  part  cannot  rise  above 
thai  Ht  the  source  of  tlie  circulation,  the  heart.  The  redness  is  usually 
dupvndont  ni>on  the  richness  in  blood  supply  of  the  inflamed  tissues. 
Thw  »wtdling  or  infltmimatory  tumefaction  resulting  from  the  exuda. 
thm  which  takes  pifice  varies,  of  course,  with  the  anatomical  structure 
iif  tilt)  iutUmcd  region.  In  general,  the  exudation  takes  place  in  the 
Wiinii  way,  but  it  may  manifest  itself  in  many  different  ways,  depend- 
lliK  upon  whitllier  it  occurs  in  Arm  tissues  like  bone  or  cartilage,  or 
In  wldi>  uiolit'd  ciinneetive  tissue,  or  in  a  glandular  organ,  or  in  a  car- 
lly,  RtuOi  Ik*  the  pleural  cavity. 

Am  rt>Kunlii  tln>  location  of  the  inflammation,  we  distinguish  between 
H  iiipiirlli'liil  iiiid  a  i-Wy  or  parenchymatous  inflsummtion  in  the  interior 
(if  )Ul  tii'KMii.  To  tliu  sii)>erticial  inflammations  belong  those  situated  in 
(llli  ■iip'M'tloliil  porlioiiB  of  the  body,  in  the  mucous  membranes,  or  the 
llll'dmn«  itf  111"  «"■«•'>'  "»crous  cavities.     In  a  superficial  inflammation  the 
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'öflammatory  exudate  appears  superficially,  and  forms  an  exudate  in 
the  narrow  sense,  while  in  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  the  exudate 
^^  spread  out  in  the  tissue  in  question  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  infiltra- 
tion.   For  distinguishing  the  location  of  the  parenchymatous  inflam- 
/nations  more  exactly — as,  for  example,  those  which  occur  in  the  glands 
or  muscles — a  distinction  is  made  between  a  parenchymatous  inflamma- 
tion in  its  narrow  sense  and  an  interstitial  inflammation,  according  as 
tlic  inflammatory  process  affects  more  the  gland  cells,  such  as  those 
making  up  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  or  the  connective-tissue  stroma. 
The  Tarying  Constittttion  of  the  Inflammatory  Exudate. — The  com- 
position of  the  exudate  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  inflammation.    If  the  latter  belongs  to  the  lower  grades 
of  the  process,  or  if,  in  other  words,  there  is  but  a  slight  change  in 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  the  exudate  is  serous — that  is,  there  is  only  a 
«mall  amount  of  albumen  and  formed  elements  (blood-corpuscles)  con- 
tained in  it.     On  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  a  fibrinous  or  croupous 
inflammation  when  the  exudate  is  rich  in  spontaneously  coagulating  albu- 
men and  in  white  blood-corpuscles.     In  a  fibrinous  infiammation  the 
diseased  part,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  serous  membrane  or  the  inner 
surface  of  a  joint  capsule,  be(Ä)mes  covered  with  a  more  or  less  thick 
l^Terof  soft  fibrin,  which  gives  it  sometimes  a  smooth  and  sometimes 
*  shaggy  appearance.     The  microscopic  examination  of  such  a  fibrin- 
ous pseudo-membrane  reveals  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of 
^hite  blood-corpuscles  scattered  amongst  threads  of  fibrin  and  granular 
matter.    This  same  croupous  or  fibrinous  covering  is  found  on  the  sur- 
faces of  mucous  membranes.     Between  the  two  main  types  of  serous 
*od  fibrinous  inflammations  there  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  interme- 
diate forms  which  are  designated  as  sero-fibrinous  exudates. 

Sappnrative  Exudate. — The  third  kind  of  exudate  is  the  suppura- 

^^^e  or  purulent,  consisting  of  a  thick,  milky  or  cream-like,  non-coagu- 

W)le  fluid,  generally  without  odour,  and  briefly  designated  by  the  name 

of  pus.  Microscopically,  this  is  a  colourless  fluid  containing  a  vast  quan- 

^^y  of  cells,  "  pus-cells,"  and  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles.     According 

^0  Grawitz,  the  suppurative  inflammation  is  only  a  more  advanced 

P^e  of  inflammation,  while  Weigert,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 

tliat  it  represents  qualitatively  a  particular  kind.     Strieker  and  Reck- 

"nghausen  think  that  suppuration  is  not  exclusively  a  melting-down 

Pfocese  of  the  tissues  without  coagulation,  produced  by  means  of  emi- 

P^ted  leucocytes,  but  rather  that  a  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connec- 

tive-tissne  elements  also  plays  an  important  part.     By  the  proliferation 

^ftlie  fixed  cells  a  large  number  of  young  cells'  are  formed  which  cor- 

^pond  in  appearance  to  the  mononuclear  white  blood-corpuscles. 
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Pat  M  ft  ptodttd  eooipand  ef  em^nted  Iraeocrtes  and  the  altmod 
ftfcpriiig  of  tbe  eoiiiiecdir»tiHBe  crib.  E^err  capparative  mdamins' 
tioa  »  to  be  ooukteral  m  «  «em«  inflamtwalion,  uid,  ae  we  have  indi- 
cated, h  U  nlfae  Bwin  of  «a  infeetiott*  nature— diat  is,  it  is  tLc  result 
</f  an  infeetios  bj  bacteria.  But  we  b»*«  seen  tltat  sometimes  even 
g^rm-free  ebemieal  fabttance»  majr  prodnoe  soppantion  {Grawilz,  De 
Barrr,  Krrnski,  etc.). 

Between  tb«  eitreme  Ijpe«  of  pnniletit  and  Gbrinong  intlanimation  ' 
there  are  also  manv  intermediale  gnrdataone  of  the  process  wliicli  &re 
kor/wn  ai  äbriDO-parnlciit  inflaminatioiis.  If  tbe  eappiirative  proces« 
i*  kbarplj  defiQc<l  in  the  iiäsoe&,  tbere  resulte  what  ie  called  an  absces?; 
i>ut  if  tbe  prooeM  h  wore  diffttge.  it  is  spoken  of  as  Euppurativo  itifil-, 
tnii'm.  An  sheceAa — i.  e,,  a  carity  filled  with  pps — resulu  from  a  sup- 
pttrative  infiltration  which  liquefies  and  dissolvee  tlie  affected  ti««ae>i. 
A  loM  of  tDbstanoe  in  the  superficial  portioaa  of  tlie  body,  aeeoui- 
1  bj  the  formation  of  pas  and  breaking  down  of  ihe  granulation 
I,  cofutitutes  an  ulcer.  A  collection  of  pns  in  a  cavity  is  called  a 
nt  effusion,  while  a  purnlent  secretion  from  a  macone  luetiibrtuie 
i«  ealled  a  puruk-nt  caiarrh. 

EMUrrha^  Exudate. — The  fourth  kind  of  exudate  is  tbe  hietnor- 
rha^c — i.  e.,  the  «erous,  filirinoos,  or  purulent  exudate  contains  such 
an  amount  of  red  blood-eorpuscies  that  it  becomes  red  in  colour.  The 
ba^morrha^c  exudate  is  a  symptom  of  serious  alterations  in  tlm  avails 
of  the  (wpiHarieR,  such  as  takes  place  in  certain  constitutional  diseases, 
or  a«  tlie  renilt  of  a  systemic  infection  through  bacteria. 

lehoroni  Kxodate. — The  decomposed,  fonl-smelling  exudate  accom- 
panying putrefaction  is  designated  as  ichorous  or  putrid.  It  has  a 
grey  or  grcjihh-(;rLen,  brown,  or  dirty  yellow  colour. 

Cronpou  or  Diphtheritic  Inflammation.— The  so-called  croupous  or 
diphtheritic  iiiHamniation,  or  tlie  croupous  or  diphtheritic  exndate,  is 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  an  inflammatory  process  witli  another 
of  a  different  nature.  Croupous  iuflammatiun  of  a  raucous  membrane  is 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  a  skin-like,  fibrinous  exndati?  (cronp- 
ons  membrane)  clinging  to  its  surface  and  taking  the  place  of  the  origi- 
nal epithelial  covering  which  has  perished.  This  croupous  meiDbrane 
consists  of  a  network  of  fibrin  fibres  containing  leucocytes  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  epithelium.  In  diphtheria  the  death  of  tissue  extends 
dee)»!*,  and  the  process  is  a  combination  of  necrosis  and  fibrinous  in- 
tlamraation.  The  affected  portion  of  tbe  mucous  membiane  is  changed 
into  a  peculiar  greyish- white,  tough  mass,  which  comes  away  in  mem- 
brane-like  layers  (diphtheritic  pee u do- membrane),  and  produces  corre- 
sponding losses  of  substance   (diplitlieritic  ulcers).     The   tissues   de- 
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stroyed  by   the   inflammatory  process   coagulate  in  flaky  or  stringy 
ö^asees,  which  signifies  serious  structural  changes  involving  the  blood- 
vessels and  surrounding  tissue,  with  here  and  there  stasis  and  throm- 
bosis.    Cohnheim  and  Weigert  have  given  to  this  form  of  localised 
tissue  death  tlie  name  of  coagulation  necrosis  (Neumann's  fibrinoid  de- 
generation).   Weigert's  investigations  show  that  coagulation  necrosis  is 
a  death  by  coagulation  of  the  tissue  or  cells  in  a  necrotic  area  through 
which  a  small  amount  of  lymph  flows.    The  lymph,  with  its  fibrinogen, 
penetrates  the  cells  and  coagulates  with  the  fibrino-plastin  within  the 
cells.     Coagulation  necrosis  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  inflamma- 
tory processes,  of  embolic  infarcts,  and  of  the  so-called  waxy  degenera- 
tion of  muscles.  ^ 

Sxteniion  of  an  Inflammatioit — The  inflammatory  process  spreads 
by  infiltration  of  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  the  muscular  sheaths,  and 
the  vascular  channels  with  the  inflammatory  exudate — in  other  words, 
from  a  circumscribed  spot  of  suppuration  (abscess)  there  may  develop 
a   spreading  cellulitis.     The  inflammation  also  spreads  through  the 
lymph  spaces,  the  main  lymphatics,  and  the  blood-vessels.     When  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation  gets  into  the  circulatory  system, 
the  original  local  disturbance  becomes  a  general  systemic  disease  in- 
volving the  whole  organism.     The  poison — so  to  designate  briefly  the 
Boxioos  element — passes  through  the  lymph  channels  to  the  nearest 
lymphatic  glands,  exciting  there  also  inflammation,  and  finally  sup- 
puration.    Tliese  diseased  glands  then  become  a  fresh  source  of  in- 
flammation, which  in  this  manner  spreads  farther  and  farther  through 
the  body  and  progressively  affects  more  of  its  organs.     Such  a  meta- 
static inflammatory  and  suppui-ative  process  will  be  again  referred  to 
under  the  heading  of  pyaemia,  by  which  we  mean  a  poisoning  of  .the 
Wood  by  the  microbes  of  suppuration  and  the  products  of  their  meta- 
Wism.    By  the  spreading  of  the  micro-organisms  and  the  products  of 
their  metabolism  throughout  the  circulation,  and  the  production  of  cir- 
cumscribed foci  of  inflammation  in  different  organs,  a  general  systemic 
infection  accompanied  by  fever  results  (see  §  62,  Fever).     We  shall 
learn  later  how  prominently  the  fungi  are  concerned  in  the  extension 
^f  the  inflammation  and  in  the  occurrence  of  the  systemic  infection. 
Clinical  observations  and  experiments  on  animals  seem  to  show  that 
'ocal  metastatic  foci  of  suppuration  are  particularly  liable  to  occur 
^nen  there  exists  a  general  weakness  or  impairment  of  vitality  of  the 
^öole  organism  (Rinne).     The  soil  for  the  lodgment  of  the  micro- 
^'S'^nisnig  ig  made  ready  for  them  in  advance  by  the  products  of  their 
'^^'Äbolism  which  get  into  the  circulating  blood. 
^'ii'atio&  of  the  Tnflammatioit — According  as  the  inflammation  lasts 
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B  shorter  or  longer  time  it  i«  spoken  of  as  acute  or  clironic.  Tlie 
manifestations  of  an  acute  inflammation  have  been  suÖicientl^  de- 
scribed above.  The  acute  in  Ham  mat  ion  often  becomes  a  chronic  one, 
or  the  latter  be^fins  from  the  first  as  such.  Tlie  tranüition  or  inter- 
mediate tj'pes  t>etween  an  wute  and  chronic  intiammation  are  known 
as  subacute  inHaminations.  Tubercular  and  syphilitic  iuttaiiitiiations 
are  the  most  important  forms  of  the  chronic  class.  The  true  type  of 
chronic  inflammation  is  tlic  productive  or  adhesive  inflammation,  which 
leads  to  new  formation  of  tissue,  to  adhesions  and  thickenings  of  every 
description,  depending  npon  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  affected 
organ,  such  as  a  joint,  bone,  periosteum,  or  connective  tissue.  We 
shall  describe  in  their  projwr  place  the  special'  symptoms  of  inäanima- 
tions  involving  t!ie  liifferent  organs. 

Origin  of  the  Piu-corpiuGle& — The  so-called  pus-corpuscles  which  are 
found  in  the  inQanimatory  effusion  are  made  up,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  white 
blood -corpuscles  which  bave  wandered  out  from  tlie  interior  of  the  vessels. 
Whether  all  the  pus-corpuscles  are  emigrated  blood-cells,  or  whether  pus- 
cells  may  oriiJ^iDate  otherwise — as,  for  instance,  from  the  fixed  tissue  cells— or 
whether  pus-cells  may  multiply  by  fission  or  division,  are  all  questious  to 
which  various  answers  have  been  given.  Some  have  considered  it  imjxis- 
sible  that  the  enormous  number  of  pus-corpuscles  found  in  a  larg^  inflam- 
matory process,  like  a  phlegmon  or  a  large  granulatiug  wound,  should  all 
be  derived  from  the  blood.  Cohuheim  was  right  in  directing  attcntioD  to 
the  fact  that  the  veins  and  capillaries  contain  comparatively  large  number» 
of  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  that  the  number  of  these  white  cells  is  iniicb 
increased  during  iaflammatory  diseases.  The  white  blood -corpuscles  which 
go  to  form  pus-cella  are  eonstanlly  replaced  by  an  increased  activity  of  the 
spleen  and  lymphatic  glands.  Böttcher,  Strieker  and  his  followers,  Reck- 
linghausen, Qrawitz  and  others  differ  from  Cohnheim  in  his  view  that  the 
blood  is  the  sole  source  of  the  pus-cells,  and  affirm  that  the  latter  ori^note 
in  far  greater  proportion  from  the  fixed  tissue  cells.  These  authors  believe 
that  the  celhdar  elements  of  pus  consist  partly  of  emigrated  leucocyles  and 
partly  of  the  offspring  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells.  Gmwitz  afHrms 
that  the  stroma  or  fibrous  portion  of  the  tissues  lakes  on  a  cellular  change 
and  becomes  a  third  source  of  the  pus-corpuscles.  Recklinglmusen  ha*  dem- 
onstrated that  puH-cells,  if  kept  in  a  warm  and  moist  medium  while  being 
examined,  will  change  their  form  and  go  through  the  same  amoeboid  move- 
ments as  the  white  blood-cells. 

Number  of  Pns-oeUs  in  Pm.— Chclchow.ski  determined  the  number  of  pus- 
corpuscles  by  means  of  Mallassey-Verick's  apparatus  in  twenty  different 
cases  of  suppuration.  For  diluting  the  pus,  he  employed  a  weak  solution  of 
common  salt  or  Toisson's  fluid  (methyl  viol  et).  The  number  of  pus-cells  in 
one  cubic  millimetre  of  pus,  according  to  Chelchowski.  varied  between  four 
hundred  thousand  and  one  million  six  hundred  thousand.  The  exudate  con- 
laiued  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  more  leucocytes  than  tbe  transudate,*     The 
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suppurative  character  of  a  fluid,  drawn  off  by  aspiration,  can  only  be  recog- 
nised macroscopically  when  it  contains  at  least  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand 
pus-cells  to  the  cubic  aiUlimetre,  and  consequently  it  is  very  possible  for  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  pus  to  be  present  in  a  fluid  without  its  being 

Compontion  of  Pna, — Pub  consists  of  the  above-mentioned  cellular  ele- 
mcnls,  which  are  called  pus-corpusclea,  and,  in  addition,  of  pus  serum.  If 
pus  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  in  a  teat  tube,  it  separates  into  two  layers 
the  upper  bright  yellow  layer  being  the  pus  serum,  and  the  lower  forming  a 
thick  deposit  made  up  principally  of  pus-corpuscles.  The  'pus  serum  cor- 
responds to  the  plasma  of  the  blood  which  is  its  source,  but  often  differs 
from  it  chemically  very  materially.  There  are  ten  to  sixteen  per  cent,  of 
solid  elements  in  pus,  and  fire  to  six  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  gases  consist  of 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  :  ordinarily  there  is  no  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 
There  is  generally  a  somewhat  greater  amount  of  sodium  and  potassium  than 
in  blood  serum.  The  albuminous  substances  in  pus  consist  chiefly  of  para- 
globulin,  albuminate  of  potassium,  serum  albumen,  myosin,  leucin.  and 
tyroain.  The  formed  constituents,  in  addition  to  the  pus-corpuscles,  include 
micro-organisms,  and  often  i-ed  blood-cells,  fibrin,  fat  droplets,  fat  and 
Cholesterin  crystals,  particles  nf  necrotic  tissue,  et*.  Pus  which  contains 
fungi  usually  does  not  coagulate,  although  large  numbers  of  leucocytes  may 
be  present.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fibrinogen  in  the  pus,  or 
rather  that  the  micro-organisms  chajige  the  fibrinogen  in  the  exuded  plasma 
into  peptone. 

Growth  of  Bacteria  in  Otrm-free  Piu.— According  to  Eichel,  germ-free 
pus  contains  a  substance  which  is  deleterious  for  many  Idnds  of  bacteria,  and 
small  quantities  of  the  stapliylococcus  pyt^jvnes  aureus  and  the  anthrax 
bacillus  will  perish  after  about  five  days,  but  the  streptococci  are  not  harmed. 
By  the  addition  of  putrefactive  bacteria  or  the  products  of  their  raetabolLsm 
this  deleterious  properly  is  increased.  The  reaction  of  pus  which  has  re- 
cently been  taken  from  the  body  is  alkaline,  but  it  becomes  acid  after  long 
exjfosure  to  the  air. 

Coloured  Pna,— Green  or  blue  pus  is  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  usaül 
creamy,  more  or  less  yellow -co  loured  variety.  This  discolouration  is  usually 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  (see  pages  313,  314), 
O.  Grube  and  Ferchmin  have  seen  fourteen  cases  of  bright  red  pus.  The 
cinnabar  colour  is  due  to  a  specific  bacillus  (see  page  314).  Orange-coloured 
pus  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  admixture  with  crystals  of  luematoidin. 

Ontflome  of  an  Inflammation. — In  considering  the  outcome  of  an  in- 
tltiinniation,  t!ic  secoiulary  conditions  that  follow  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  purely  local  processes  at  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  As 
regards  the  system  at  large,  the  main  purpose  of  inflammation  is  to  do 
away  with  tlie  canaes  which  give  rise  to  the  inflammation,  accomplish- 
ing this  by  increased  metabolism,  rapidity  of  circulation,  and  transuda- 
tion. The  processes  which  take  place  in  an  inflammation  combat  its 
causes  in  an  etficient  way,  and  try  to  make  reparation  for  the  damaging 
eliects  that  it  produces  (Leber,  Arnold).     In  many  cases  the  inflammit- 
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tion  is  not  capable  of  removing  tlie  causation  of  the  diseaw.  Death 
may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  inflatnination,  but  es|iecially  when  ilie 
inflarainatory  process  is  at  its  height,  as  a  result  of  a  general  syI^lcnli(.■ 
infection  with  fever,  due  to  the  primary  local  inflammation.  We  shall 
learn  in  §  62  about  the  signiticanee  of  fever  and  its  dangers  for  tiie 
organism.  From  a  prognostic  standpoint,  the  location  of  the  indmu- 
mation  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Ä  subcutaiteous  ahecees  ie  hy 
no  means  as  dangerous  to  life  as  a  very  minute  collection  of  pus  in  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  the  meninges,  or  id  the  brain,  the  medulla  ohlougata, 
etc.  The  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient  is  likewise  an  important 
factor. 

If  we  take  a  purely  local  view  of  the  ontcorne  of  an  inäammation, 
the  worst  that  can  occnr  is  gangrene  or  necrosis — i.  e.,  death  of  the 
afEected  tissues.  In  its  various  gradations  this  is  a  very  frequent  re- 
sult of  an  inßammation,  and  is  due  either  to  complete  stasis  in  the  ves- 
sels, followed  by  coagulation  of  the  blood  which  they  contain,  or  to 
pressure  of  the  exudate  on  the  surrounding  tissue.  Furthermore,  in 
a  localised  deatli  of  tissue,  constitutional  conditions,  such  as  dial>eteB  or 
old  age,  play  a  very  im[)ortant  part.  We  shall  return  to  the  discussion 
of  locahsed  death  of  tissue  (gangrene,  necrosis,  or  mortification)  in  an- 
other chapter.  It  will  only  be  stated  now,  that  in  general  the  extent 
of  the  inflammatory  necrosis  varies  greatly,  depending  upon  the  in- 
tensity and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  We  shall  see  that  the  influ- 
ence of  micro-organisms,  such  as  single  groups  of  bacteria,  is  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  the  production  of  gangrene.  The  capability  ou  the  part 
of  the  tissues,  and  especially  of  the  vessels,  of  withstanding  gangrene 
varies  greatly  with  the  portion  of  the  body  which  is  affected  and  with 
the  individual.  The  most  favourable  outcome  of  an  inflammation  ie  a 
complete  restitutio  ad  itittynim — a  perfect  restoration  to  the  original 
condition — which  of  course  is  most  freijuently  observed  after  an  inflam- 
mation of  a  mild  type  in  which  the  exudate  has  been  scanty  and  chicär 
serous.  The  disappearance  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  l>e^ns 
as  soon  as  tlie  circulating  blood  has  restored  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels to  their  normal  condition,  and  when  this  has  taken  place  the 
exudation  cea-ies.  The  fluid  portion  of  the  exudate  is  absorbed  by  the 
lymph  vessels,  likewise  the  white  blootl-corpuscles  and  fibrin,  after  they 
Lave  in  part  undergone  a  fatty  degeneration.  The  red  blood-cells  lose 
tlieir  colouring  matter,  and  gradually  become  disintegrated-  The  fixed 
tissue  cells  which  have  been  damaged  by  the  inflammatory  irritation 
recover  after  the  restoration  of  their  normal  nutrition,  and  by  degrees 
a  complete  restitution  takes  place.  Sometimes,  however,  after  absorp- 
tion of  tlie  fluid  tlie  formed  or  solid  elements  of  the  exudate  reinatn 
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'^liind  as  a  light  yellow,  caseous  mass,  which,  by  a  reactive  inllamma- 
^on,  becomes  encapsulated  as  a  cheesy  nodule,  like  a  foreign  body. 
lender  such  conditions  complete  absorption  often  does  not  occur,  and 
finally  a  deposition  of  salts  of  lime  takes  place,  forming  a  firm,  calcare- 
ous concretion. 

If  the  inflammatory  process  is  more  severe,  and  if  there  is  localised 
death  of  tissue,  the  absorption  of  the  exudate  and  the  necrotic  soft 
parts  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner — i.  e.,  by  absorption  of  the  fluid 
and  fatty  emulsion  of  the  solid  elements.  Small  portions  and  granules 
of  tissue,  in  case  they  are  not  taken  up  by  the  lymph  channels,  are 
seized  by  the  cells  which  l^ave  wandered  out  of  the  vessels,  and  which 
in  this  way  become  granular  cells.  If,  as  the  result  of  an  inflammation, 
a  portion  of  bone  has  become  necrotic,  the  dead  piece  of  bone  or 
sequestrum  is  separated  from  the  living  bone  by  a  suppurating  line  of 
demarcation  (see  §  106).  The  pus  formed  during  an  inflammatory  pro- 
cess near  the  surface  of  the  body  may  break  through  spontaneously,  or 
be  removed  artificially  by  operative  measures,  such  as  incision,  etc. 

There  is  the  danger  in  all  infectious  inflammations,  or  those  cases 
of  suppuration  which  are  due  to  micro-organisms,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion may  become  the  starting-point  for  a  general  infection.  There- 
fore, whenever  it  is  possible,  operative  measures  should  be  undertaken 
*t  an  early  period  to  provide  a  way  of  escape  for  the  exudate,  for 
otlierwise  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  may  spread,  resulting  in 
*f^  extensive  infiltration  or  phlegmon,  which  may  break  through  into 
*^  important  organ,  such  as  a  joint,  the  cranial  cavity,  abdominal  cav- 
^^y>  etc.  Moreover,  the  micro-organisms  that  cause  the  inflammation 
^'^  scattered  about  by  the  lymph-  and  blood-vessels.  It  must  always 
J^  borne  in  mind  that  products  are  constantly  being  formed  in  an 
^^fectious  inflammation  which  are  capable  of  producing  further  inflam- 
"^^tion  in  the  surrounding  parts  and  in  widely  separated  organs.  The 
"^<iteria,  and  the  products  of  metabolism  and  decomposition  which 
^^y  cause,  are  here  again  the  causes  of  the  secondary  inflammatory 
P**oce88e8.  As  a  result,  then,  of  infectious  inflammations^ bacteria  may 
"^  deposited  in  large  numbers  in  different  internal  organs,  causing  sec- 
^^ciary  so-called  metastatic  abscesses. 

Soar  Farmatioit — If  a  defect  or  loss  of  substance   results  from  a 

^vcre  inflammation  with  necrosis,  this  is  remedied  to  a  greater  or  less 

extent  by  a  new  production  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  then  called 

eicatricial  tissue.     Scar  formation  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  inflam- 

ttiatory  process  which  is  productive  in  character.    A  germinal  or  granu- 

^on  tissue,  as  it  is  called,  develops,  consisting  only  of  round  cells 

with  a  very  small  amount  of  interstitial  substance ;  this  granulation  tis- 
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Bae  then  gradually  changes  into  ßhrous  connective  tissne,  wliich  mlj 
up  the  cicatrix.  I  used  to  believe,  as  Cuhnheim  did.  that  the  i 
formed  connective  tissne,  the  granulation  and  cicatricial  tigsue, 
chiefly  darived  from  the  emigrated  leucocytes,  which  increased  in  size 
when  the  new  hlood-veaselB  developed  amongst  them  and  l)ecanie  large, 
irregular-shaped  cells  (flbrohlaste).  But  some  recent  iuvestigations 
have  made  me  conclude  that  the  leucocytes  at  the  inflammatory  focus 
are  unfit  for  making  new  connective  tissue  and  healing  up  the  wonnd, 
and  I  am  now  convinced  tliat  tiiey  gradually  disappear,  partly  by  wan- 
dering into  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  being  carried  off  in  the  lymph 
current,  and  partly  by  wandering  into  other  localities  and  disintegrat- 
ing and  being  taken  up  by  the  fixed  cells  of  the  part  (Baumgarten. 
Zahn,  Marchand,  etc.).  Ziegler  has  also  expressed  the  same  view.  The 
'newly  formed  connective  tissue,  therefore,  is  in  reality  produc-ed  l>y  a 
growth  of  the  ti.'ced  conuective-tisaue  celis  (Banmgartcn,  Marcliand. 
etc.).  Marchand  has  proposed  to  designate  the  leucocytes  orij^inating 
from  the  blood  and  lymphatics  as  exudation  cells,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  granulation  or  true  formatix-e  cells  which  are  derived  from  the 
tissues.  The  formative  celis  get  their  nourishment  from  the  protoplasm 
of  the  leucocytes,  as  I  have  mentioned  above.  Sherrington,  Ballattce, 
Shattock  and  others  maintain  that  the  plasma  cells  are  the  onqs  chU 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  cicatricial  ti.'^siie  (see  also  §  61). 

Begeneration  of  the  Tiuaei, — SimuHaneously  with  the  formatioa^ 
the  granulation  or  cicatricial  tissue  there  is  a  proliferation  of  the  fixed 
(specific)  cells  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  reetoring  the 
cells  that  make  up  the  particular  organ.  Epithelium  gives  rise  to 
epithelium ;  muscle  cells  form  muscular  fibres,  tliough  in  a  very  limited 
amount;  periosteal  and  medullary  cells  make  bone,  etc.  The  power  of 
regeneration  possessed  by  the  different  tissues  varies  very  greatly,  as 
we  shall  see.  The  skinning  over  or  covering  of  a  loss  of  stibatanpe  in 
the  skin  with  epidermis  is  brought  about  hy  the  cells  of  the  rete  Mal- 
pighii  and  sebaceous  glands.  Reference  is  made  to  §  ßl  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  various  phenomena  in  scar  formation  and  regeneration 
in  the  different  tissues  (microscopic  phenomena  in  the  healing  of  a 
wound),  and  to  §^  S7  and  88,  (Injuries  of  Soft  Parts).  For  the  procese 
of  healing  t-f  fractures  see  ,^  101. 

The  healing  of  a  Forei^  .Body  into  a  Wound.— If  the  inüammation  is 
caused  bj-  the  (.'ntronce  into  the  tissues  of  a  solid  foreign  bcMly,  the  latter  may 
fompletely  heal  into  the  tissoes,  an  we  shall  often  have  the  opportunity  of 
observing  :  and  this  will  o(!cur  the  more  readily  the  more  free  the  body  is 
from  dirt,  dust,  bacteria,  products  of  decomposition,  etc.  We  know  that  silk 
sutures,  silver  wire,  bullets,  elc,  heal  up  in  a  KOimd  Id  this  way  without  giv- 
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fck^  rise  to  any  reaction.    Forei^  bodies  which  have  thus  become  enclosed 
>ften  change  their  location  later  on,  and  in  their  wanderings  may  make 
tlieir  appearance  beneath  the  skin  in  another  portion  of  the  body.    Large, 
soft  foreign  bodies  are  completely  absorbed  in  the  way  described  above.    I 
implanted,  under  antiseptic  precautions,  large  fresh  pieces  of  liver,  spleen, 
lung,  and  even  entire  kidneys  of  rabbits,  in  the  peritoneal  cavities  of  other 
rabbits,  and  found  that  they  became  absorbed  without  producing  peritonitis. 
I  also  used  similar  specimens  which  had  been  hardened  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  witb  the  same  results.    The  portions  of  tissue  were  invaded  by  vast  num- 
bers of  wandering  cells  and  slowly  liquefied. 

Hallwachs,  Rosenberger,  Salzer  and  others  have  recently  studied  the  sub- 
ject of  the  encapsulation  of  foreign  bodies,  and  Salxer  says  that  those  which 
are  smooth  and  solid  become  enclosed  in  a  delicate  connective-tissue  capsule, 
while  the  porous,  fibrous,  rough  foreign  bodies  are  most  apt  to  heal  into  the 
scar  tissue  with  the  formation  of  very  thick  layers  of  connective  tissue. 


of  Inflammatiton. — In  the  diagnosis  of  inflammation — i.  e., 
of  the  four  above-described  cardinal  symptoms,  redness,  swelling, 
heat,  and  pain — we  make  special  use  of  inspection  and  palpation  of  the 
effected  part  in  case  it  can  be  seen  and  touched.  If  the  inflammation 
i»  located  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  the  diagnosis  is  simple,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  if  the  inflammation  is  situated  more  deeply.  By 
palpation  of  the  inflamed  tissues  we  attempt  to  determine  whether  the 
»iflammatory  focus  contains  pus — i.  e.,  whether  it  "  fluctuates  "  or  not. 
E^ery  fluid,  and  consequently  pus  or  serum,  contained  in  a  cavity  hav- 
ing yielding,  elastic  walls  will  give  fluctuation  or  a  wave  movement 
^'»en  the  fluid  in  this  cavity  is  set  in  motion  by  intermittent  pressure 
^ith  the  index  or  middle  finger.  The  detection  of  fluctuation  is  of 
"^c  greatest  practical  importance.  If  the  pus  is  contained  within  firm, 
^Dyielding  walls,  such  as  bone,  or  in  deeply  situated  tissue  with  thick- 
®^ed  rigid  walls,  fluctuation  cannot  be  made  out.  Furtherniore,  it 
^nstnot  be  confused  with  the  pseudo-fluctuation  manifested  upon  pal- 
pation of  soft  elastic  parts  ;  but  a  little  experience  will  soon  teach  the 
^^tinction  between  the  fluctuation  of  an  elastic  cavity  filled  with  fluid 
^"^i  the  pseudo-fluctuation  of  soft  elastic  tissues  such  as  the  muscles  of 
^he  thenar  eminence,  soft  fatty  tumours,  etc.  Puncture  with  a  hypo- 
^^rmic  syringe  is  an  exceedingly  useful  diagnostic  measure  for  de- 
^«rmining  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  an  inflammatory  focus  (see 
P^e  71). 

We  also  employ  the  sense  of  hearing  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  inflam- 
^tion  by  noting,  for  example,  whether  any  friction  sound  is  produced 
"J  the  rubbing  together  of  two  opposed  inflamed  surfaces.  Hueter 
h^s  constructed  instruments  analogous  to  the  stethoscope  used  in  the 
di^nosis  of  diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera ;  they  are  a  dermatophon, 
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an  osteopbon,  and  a  mjophon,  for  the  diagnosis  of  surgical  diseases. 

the  skin,  bones,  and  muscles  respectively,  and  they  consist  of  an 

tube  fitted  to  an  ear-piece.     We  shall  refer  to  this  apparatus  in 

of  bone,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  hrovt^Ja 

into  general  use. 

The  febrile  disturbance  accompanying  an  inflammation  is  det^/- 
mined  by  accurate  measurement  of  the  body  heat  by  means  of  a  tbc^r- 
mometer  placed  in  the  axilla,  or,  better,  in  the  rectum  (see  §  62,  Fever). 

Amongst  other  aids  to  diagnosis  I  should  mention  the  probe,  whic?h 
is  used  to  ascertain  the  direction  and  length  of  a  fistulous  tract,  or  tlie 
presence  of  a  foreign  body.  There  are  also  instruments  designed  fc^^ 
special  organs,  such  as  the  urethra,  bladder,  stomach,  etc.,  and  a  gr^^ 
number  of  contrivances  for  inspection  of  the  nose,  larynx,  bladd^'j 
eye,  etc. 

These  general  remarks  will  be  sufficient  until  we  return  to  the  dia-^- 
nosis  of  inflammations  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  body. 

Treatment  of  Inflammatioit — At  present  we  can  only  deal  briefl  J 
with  the  treatment  of  inflammation^  as  we  shall  have  to  come  back  ^^ 
the  subject  in  detail  for  eacl^  separate  part  of  the  body.     From  a  pr^^>" 
phy lactic  standpoint  it  is  best  to  treat  every  injury,  no  matter  ho^ 
trifling  it  may  be,  on  antiseptic  principles,  after  the  manner  describ^^ 
in  a  former  chapter.     In  general,  the  treatment  of  an  acute  inflamm^" 
tion  consists  in  the  use  of  suitable  antiphlogistic  measures,  particularly 
the  proper  position  of  the  inflamed  part,  such  as  elevation  in  the  ca^^ 
of  an  extremity,  in  the  application  of  ice,  and  in  the  prompt  evacuation "■* 
of  the  pus  or  infiltrating  exudate  by  incision. 

Blood-letting  by  leeches,  cupping,  and  scarification  used  to  be  muc? '* 
in  vogue  for  diminishing  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  an  \^^' 
flamed  portion  of  the  body,  but  now  this  practice  has  very  properly 
been  given  up.  The  counter-irritation  method  of  treatment  by  cutan 
ous  irritants,  such  as  the  moxa,  issue,  red-hot  iron,  {fainting  with  tin 
ture  of  iodine,  and  the  application  of  vesicants,  is  also  old-fashioned« 
It  would  require  too  much  space  to  give  the  outlines  of  treatment  {<>^ 
inflammation  according  to  the  location  and  causes  of  the  latter,  and  ^* 
can  be  done  more  satisfactorily  in  the  discussion  of  the  treatment  ^^^ 
inflammations  of  the  separate  organs.  The  treatment  of  the  gene«"*' 
febrile  disturbance  due  to  inflammation  will  be  considered  in  the  tre**^' 
ment  of  fever  (g  62). 

§  59.  Morphology  and  General  Significanee  of  Micro-organisms. — 1?/ 
fnicro-orcjaniHniS  or  mia'<fhes  is  understood  a  class  of  minute  living 
organisms  which  belong  to  the  lowest  forms  of  plant  life  or  stand  on 
the  border  line  between  plants  and  animals.     The  majority  of  the  mi- 
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cro-organisms  have  a  diameter  of  only  about  one  micromilliraetre  or 
less.  They  multiply  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  are  able  to  live  in 
widely  differing  degrees  of  temperature,  some  in  acid  and  others  in 
alkaline  solutions  of  simple  compounds  (with  the  exception  of  carbon 
dioxide),  as  well  as  of  more  complex  nourishing  substances. 

The  micro-organisms  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  They  excite  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and  are  parasites 
in  living  plants,  animals,  and  man,  causing  in  some  cases  disease  and 
death.  By  fermentation  and  decomposition  the  micro-organisms  dis- 
integrate considerable  amounts  of  organic  material  in  a  short  period  of 
time  with  the  evolution  of  gas.  The  change  of  sugar  into  lactic  acid 
(sour  milk),  the  lactic  into  butyric  acid,  and  alcohol  into  acetic  acid, 
are  all  processes  of  fermentation  caused  by  micro-organisms.  We  make 
use  of  micro-organisms  in  the  preparation  of  many  alimentary  sub- 
stances, such  as  bread,  cheese,  beer,  wine,  etc.,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  result  of  the  fermentative  and  putrefactive  action  of  these  low 
orders  of  organisms,  our  food  may  be  rendered  unfit  to  eat. 

Micro-organisms  also  produce  poisonous  matters  (ptomaines,  tox- 
ines)  which  are  dangerous  to  the  health  and  life  of  man.  Numerous 
acute  and  chronic  inflammations,  particularly  the  surgical  diseases  of 
wounds,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  micro-organisms. 


of  the  Bacterial  Origin  of  many  InfectioiiB  Diieaies,  eipeoially 
the  Diseases  of  Wounds^ — Under  normal  conditions  we  find  no  micro-organ- 
isms in  the  blood  and  internal  organs  of  healthy  human  beings  and  animals; 
this  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Meissner  and  many  other  investi- 
gators. On  the  other  hand,  we  observe  in  the  various  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  the  surgical-wound  diseases,  certain  micro-organisms  in  the 
blood  and  internal  organs,  and  we  know  that  every  infectious  disease  is  due 
to  some  specific,  plainly  distinguished  class  of  micro-organism.  These  gain 
access  to  the  body  from  without  by  means  of  the  inspired  air,  the  food,  water, 
or  by  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  if  there  is  an  interrup- 
tion of  continuity  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes.  The  striking  results 
obtained  by  antisepsis  and  the  aseptic  method  of  operating  and  treating 
wounds  demonstrate  that  the  infectious- wound  diseases  are  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  micro-organisms  into  the  wound  from  without.  If  we  perform 
an  operation,  taking  every  precaution  not  to  introduce  microbes  by  our 
hands  or  instruments,  or  from  the  patient's  own  skin,  into  the  wound,  or, 
briefiy,  if  we  operate  aseptically,  as  we  have  learned  in  a  previous  chapter, 
with  everything  germ-free  and  sterile,  and  then  dress  the  wound  with  germ- 
free  (sterilised)  materials,  such  a  wound  will  invariably  heal  without  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  per  primam  intentionem,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
immediate  agglutination  of  its  borders,  and  without  giving  rise  to  fever.  If 
there  is  a  transgression  of  the  rules  of  asepsis  or  antisepsis  in  performing  an 
operation  or  treating  a  wound,  and  if  micro-organisms  get  into  the  wound, 
inflammation  and  suppuration  and  other  wound  diseases,  accompanied  by  a 
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The  mieroHjrgiiiiisins  damage  the 
;.,  by  the  fomiBtioa  of  the  poisoD- 
luliiplyiiig  very  rapidly  and  iaviui- 


coTveapondiag  febrile  disturbance,  will  result.  If  an  infected  wound  is  treated 
with  disinfecting  substances,  sutb  as  bichloride  {1  to  1.000  -  S.OOOt  or  thtw- 
per-ceut.  carbolic  solutiuus,  the  micro-tirganisms  are  prevented  from  further 
development  and  the  esistiiig  inflammation  or  suppuratiou  is  modified  or 
checked,  provided  it  has  not  already  become  too  far  advanced  and  no  general 
«ystemic  poisoning  has  taken  place.  A  further  proof  of  the  raicrobic  origin 
of  the  infectious  diseases  is  furnished  by  the  successful  results  of  Iraiismis- 
■ion  from  animal  to  auinial.  Cultures  of  a  particular  kind  of  bacteria  which 
had  caused  a  certain  infectious  disease,  were  introduced  into  the  body  of  an 
animal  and  here  produced  the  sanne  disease,  and  the  same  kind  of  bacteria 
could  be  isolated  from  the  diseased  tissues, 
hunian  organism  in  a  double  manner — vii 
ous  product«  of  their  metabolism,  and  by  n 
ing  new  portions  of  iJsaue. 

Tha  Different  Kindt  of  Uicro-organiuuL — We  recognise  four  lar;^ 

clauses  of  micro-orfj;aiiisms:  I.  The  fungi  or  moulds,  IL  The  sprout 
ing  or  yeast  fungi  (saccharoniycetes,  blaetomycetes).  III.  The  fission 
fungi,  bacteria  (sehizoniycetes).     IV.  Mycetozoa  and  protozoa. 

I,  Tnngl — Moulds  form  the  well-known  green,  yellow,  whitish,  or  black 
tkin-like  covering  found  upon  all  sorts  of  dead  organic  substances.  They 
usually  consist  of  two  functionally  distinct  parts. 
the  mycelium  and  the  germinal  hyplia  or  zy- 
gospore. The  mycelium  consists  of  branching, 
usually  jointed  threads,  which  anastomose  with 
one  another  and  proliferate  in  the  nutrient 
substrata.  The  zygospores  spring  from  the  my- 
celium and  produce  and  carry  on  their  ends  the 
seeds  or  spores  (Fig.  231K  The  latter  are  round 
or  elongated  cells  generally  having  a  dense  en- 
veloping meuibrone,  and  after  separation  from 
the  zygospore  are  capable  of  forming  another 
fungus  with  its  zygospore.  The  spores  can  re- 
tain their  vitality-  in  a  dry  state  for  from  two 
to  ten  years.  Numerous  species  of  fungi  are 
distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  the  spores 
form  upon  the  zygospores.  Occasionally  the 
spores  undergo  segmentation  by  transverse  dj' 
vision  of  the  terminal  cells  at  the  extremity  of 
the  zygospore  (conidia).  In  other  fungi  tlie 
terminal  cell  develops  into  the  so-called  sporan- 
giitin  i>r  OKU«,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  spores  form  by  division  of  the 
pUama  (bwm« puren).  In  still  others  two  »ygospores  grow  one  within  the 
otliur,  and  the  wi-<-ulIe<l  oospores  develop  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  tsm 
■|M>rü  carrier».  Tli«  wirne  fungus  will  occasionally  form  its  spores  in  several 
ditfnrcnt  wayi,  di^jitinding  upon  the  conditions  in  which  it  exist»  (conidia  and 
Ui'JNi|M>re«). 

Coadltiona  •olttble  for  the  Life  of  the  Fan^— The  fungi  are  found  upon 
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every  description  of  dead  substance,  and  upon  substances  which  contain  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  water  and  have  an  acid  reaction,  thus  difPering 
from  the  bacteria.  For  making  pure  cultures  of  fungi,  the  best  materials  are 
boiled  potatoes,  bread  pulp,  and  gelatine,  or  the  agar  mixture  rendered  acid 
by  the  addition  of  two  to  five  per  cent  of  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent  bacteria 
from  taking  root  along  with  the  fungi.  The  temperature  is  an  important 
matter,  some  species  thriving  best  at  -f  15**  C.  (59°  F.),  and  another  at  -f  40**  C. 
(104**  F.).  The  spores  will  only  form  when  there  is  plenty  of  air,  oxygen 
being  essentia^  and  consequently  most  of  the  fungi  will  not  multiply  in  the 
interior  of  animal  tissues  nor  in  blood;  they  ordinarily  exist  only  upon  such 
portions  of  the  body  as  are  freely  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air. 

Peniflilliniii. — The  commonest  fungus  is  the  penicillium  glaucum  (Fig. 
221).  It  grows  in  distilled  water  and  many  kinds  of  medicine,  best  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  16°  to  20*  C.  (59°  to  68°  F.),  while  at  38°  C.  (101°  F.)  it 
gradually  dies.  The  mycelium  has  a  flocculenti  white  appearance,  turning 
green  after  the  formation  of  the  spores.  The  latter  do  not  grow  when  intro- 
duced into  warm-blooded  animals  by  injection  into  the  blood  or  by  inhala- 
tion, and  they  may  remain  for  weeks  in  the  liver  and  spleen. 

Oidiuxn. — There  are  numerous  species  of  the  oidium  which  flobrish  partly 
upon  a  dead  substratum  and  partly  (like  mildew)  upon  living  plants.  They 
are  regularly  present  upon  sour  milk.  Mycelium  and  spores  are  white. 
They  thrive  best  at  a  temperature  between  19°  to  30°  C.  (50°  to  86°  F.).  They 
have  plain,  upright  zygospores,  bearing  chains  of  cylindrical  spores.  Fungi  of 
the  oidium  class  are  found  in  favus,  pityriasis  versicolor,  and  herpes  tonsurans. 

Monilia. — The  monilia  is  distinguished  from  the  oidium  by  its  zygospore, 
which  takes  a  bushy-shaped,  branching  form  as  it  springs  from  the  myce- 
lium.    It  causes  thrush. 

Mncor. — There  are  many  species  of  mucor,  some  of  which  thrive  best  at  a 
temperature  of  37°  C.  (98*6°  F.),  and  cause  death  in  rabbits  when  their  spores 
are  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  in  large  amounts.  There  are  then  found 
in  the  internal  organs,  particularly  the  kidney,  a  great  number  of  small 
fungi  which  do  not  fructify.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  man,  in  the  external 
auditory  meatus.    The  spores  are  developed  in  sporangia. 

Aipergilliu. — They  generally  germinate  like  the  conidia,  less  frequently 
having  ascospores.  The  aspergillus  glaucus  is  greenish  yellow,  is  harmless 
as  regards  warm-blooded  animals,  and  is  generally  found  in  damp  walls, 
fruits  which  have  been  stored  away,  etc.  The  aspergillus  niger,  fumigatus, 
flavescens,  and  subfuscus  are  pathogenic,  and  the  maximum  temperature 
compatible  with  their  existence  is  about  37°  C.  (98*6°  F.).  The  injection  of 
large  numbers  of  the  spores  will  kill  rabbits,  numerous  foci  of  the  fungus 
being  found  in  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Spores  of  aspergillus  fumi- 
gatus exist  chiefly  in  the  air-passages  of  birds.  In  man,  colonies  of  this 
species  of  aspergillus  have  been  observed  in  the  bronchi,  lungs,  external 
auditory  meatus,  upon  the  cornea,  etc. 

Aotinomycet. — The  actinomyces  or  ray  fungus  is  found  in  cattle  and  man 
chiefly  in  the  tongue,  jaw,  and  lungs,  where  it  causes  abscess  and  suppurat- 
ing growths.  Harz,  De  Barry  and  others  placed  the  actinomyces  amongst 
the  fungi,  but  the  recent  investigations  of  Israel,  Ponfick  and  Bostroem  seem 
to  prove  it  to  be  a  branched  form  of  cladothrix  (see  §  86,  Actinomycosis). 
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lesion,  and  an  asperg^Uus  mycosis  of  the  «xtemal  auditory  meatus  (oto-  op 
"oayringo-mycosis  aspergillina),  produced  by  the   atpergillus  fuuiigatus,  fla- 
^escens,  and  nigrescens.    According  to  Carter,  the  Madura  foot,  a  disease  like 
elephantiasis,  endemic  in  India,  and  characterised  by  the  formation  of  warty 
lumps,  suppurating  in  their  interior  and  terminating  in  death  after  about  a 
year,  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  the  chionyphe  Carteri,  related  to  the  mucor  sto- 
lonifer;  but  other  investigators  have  disputed  this.     As  a  general  thing,  man 
may  be  said  to  be  immune  to  the  pathogenic  fungi  hitherto  identified  ;  but 
under  conditions  not  yet  understood  these  fungi  may  take  on  a  fatal  activity, 
as  exemplified  by  the  above-mentioned  case  of  Zenker's,  and  a  recently  de- 
scribed and  interesting  case  of  Paltauf,  in  which  a  man  died  in  coma  after 
what  appeared  to  be  an  enteritis  and  peritonitis.     In  the  brain,  lungs,  and 
intestine  were  found  inflammatory  foci,  or  abscesses,  containing  mycelia  of 
the  mucor  variety  (mucor  corymbifer).     It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
still  other  new  forms  of  fungous  disease  may  be  found  to  have  their  existence 
in  man.     All  the  facts  which  are  known  as  regards  the  pathogenic  fungi  are 
of  ^reat  surgical  interest.     The  fungi  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  pro- 
<luction  of  diseases  in  plants  and  low  orders  of  animal  life,  such  as  the  grape 
disease,  the  potato  disease,  the  ^*  rot  '^  of  grain,  the  muscardine  disease  of  silk- 
worms, and  various  diseases  in  insects,  etc. 

n  The  Teast  Enngi  (Blaatomycetes).— The  yeast  fungi  (Fig.  222)  are 
'^und,  oval  cells  of  different  sizes,  varying  from  two  to  fifteen  micromillime- 
^^''6^  in  diameter,  having  a  thm  enveloping  membrane  and 
^»^ßular  protoplasm,  in  which  there  are  frequently  vacu- 
oles (Fig.  222).  They  multiply  by  budding  or  putting  forth 
daughter  cells,  which  finally  become  separated  from  the 
Mother  cells  by  a  partition,  and  either  remain  in  contact 
''^tli  their  parent  cell  for  a  considerable  time,  forming  more 
^'^  less  long  chains,  or  they  become  entirely  separated, 
^^ny,  though  not  alL  of  the  yeast  fungi  produce  in  solu- 
^ons  of  sugar  alcoholic  fermentation,  changing  grape  sug- 
J^*'  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  The  true  yeast-fungi 
w^liich  cause  fermentation  (saccharomycetes)  must  be  dis- 
^^ished  from  the  other  fungi  of  the  same  class.  The 
mycelia  of  the  typical  mould  fungus— for  instance,  the  mucor  species — can 
tonn  chains  and  can  cause  alcoholic  fermentation  in  a  solution  of  sugar. 
^^acroseopically  the  yeast  plant  forms  a  white  cloudy  sediment  in  a  ferment- 
vag fluid,  or  a  white  scum  over  the  surface  of  alcoholic  fluids  which  are  spoil- 
«ig.  In  solid  nutritive  media  (gelatine)  the  yeast  fungus  makes  spores  by 
developing  free  cells  within  the  enlarged  mother  cell  (ascospores).  Beer- wort 
wd  decoctions  of  malt  or  prunes,  to  which  sugar  is  afterwards  added,  form 
^  best  culture  media,  but  they  must  be  mixed  with  one  per  cent,  of  tartaiic 
^  to  keep  out  the  bacteria. 

The  paüiologfical  interest  of  the  yeast  fungi  is  limited  ;  they  occasionally 
pve  rise  to  fermentation  in  the  stomach.  Some  writers  think  that  thrush  is 
^*'*«d  by  a  variety  of  the  yeast  fungus  (mycoderma). 

ni.  Hie  Bacteria  {Schizomycetes), — The  bacteria  (from  to  ßa/crrjpiov, 
*söiall  rod,  from  the  rod  shape  which  many  of  them  have)  are  very 
18 


Fio.  222.  —  Yeant 
fundus.  Sacoha- 
nunyeesi  corrovi- 
m«?.  VaouolcH  arc 
present  in  koiik' 
of  the  lar>rer  cells. 


^^  #  :^ 


nos  asd  isj  cries. 

f  X  Utw  tjider  of  vegetable  life   related    to  the 

Tbe V  SR  divided  iutu  »veral  distioct   classes, 

t  cfae  eSeea  wiiich  tlicy  produce.     Never- 

K  in  duür  life  ilie  bacteria  of  one  claas 

I  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.     There 

are  ehietiy  to  be  distiDgui&bed — 

i.  The  luicrococci,      2.  The  bs- 

gJiU.     3.  The  spirilli. 

I,  The  Spherical  Ba<teriutn 
«  i>  ,  {Mierecocevg   or    Coccu«). — The 

^^     ^^^        ^  ^  microcueci   are  eiuall,  round  or 

VHL     ^I^B       a^^^     **^      onl^  celk,  which  by  divifiiou  or 
''"       ^^^       SB^m       *         SiBon  aln-avs  produce  in  turn  the 
*.  •        ^^^T  ^        man  round  cells.     The   inicro- 

cDvci  exist  either  as  isolated  sphe- 
^  ^,  ^1;    rules  I  Fig.  323,  a),  or  thej  remain 

^^^  ,  U    in  pairs  after  dividing  (diplococ- 

'^T^.--.':  -^'"  '■*""  ""^^  -  '■  ™"*^  cnsvFig.  333,  ft),  or  the  spheniles 
v&Bg  together  in  chaing  (etrep- 
tuifjittiM.  M^-  ^£SL  >-*V  ^  »tliitr  insanees  they  form  irregular  groups 
iifilMifcj  1 1 1  m Jiiil w -  F^>  ^^^  1^  •*)•  ^'<*'S^  group)!  or  colonies  bouud  to- 
r  Ite  II I  Mil  »^dftjr  matunal  $ueh  as  mucus  are  called  zoiigloa. 
ftthw  aiicruc««»  Javalop  in  ^T»»>t»  of  four  (merismopKdia, 
merista.  Fig.  233,  g),  or 
they  are  joined  together 
in  cubes  (sarcina,  Fig, 
--■>,  .r).  The  sarcina  is 
tijuad  in  the  stomach  of 
iiiau.  as  ^rcioa  ventriculi, 
when  decomposition  of 
the  gastric  juice  is  present 
±  R<xi-«h<ipe4f  Bcuit^ 
ria\th^  Bticilhis). — In  all 
t-ucilli  the  longitudinal  di- 
ameter exceeds  the  traus- 
verse,and  their  size  vari^ 
very  greatly  (Figs.  224. 
'il-K  326).  The  iMicHli 
divide  transversely,  and, 
like  the  cocci  or  the  strep- 
fotgoeci  tl'»v  frtOB  Inog®'  **r  shorter  threads  by  remaining  attached  to 
otM  wiothcr  after  division  (ieptothrii,  Fig.  22«).     These  threads,  in 
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Fio.  225.— Blood  from  a 
mou»e  with  anthrax, 
dried  on  the  cover- 
glam  and  stained  with 
methyl  violet.  Ked 
blood  corpuck^lüä  and 
anthrax  hi 
(Koch). 


)acilli,  X  700 


Fio.  226.— Anthrax  bacilli  joined  to- 
getlier  in  the  form  ot  threads  from 
a  three  hours'  old  culture  of  the 
blood  of  a  (jTuiuea-pig  in  humor 
aqueus,  x  650  (Koch). 


contrast  to  the  moald  fungi,  never  become  branched,  though  several 
tYireadö  lying  next  each  other  may  give  the  appearance  of  branches. 
Particularly  the    anthrax    bacilli  (Fig. 
226)  and  the  bacilli  of  malignant  oede- 
ma have    the    form   of  long  threads. 
Many  bacilli  possess  an  enlargement  at 
their  centre  or  end, 
and  such  spindle- 
diaped  or  tadpole- 
fonned    rods    are 
known  as   clastri- 
dia. 

3.  ITte  Spiral- 
Aaped  Rod  Ba- 
ciUu«  [SjnviUmn). 
—The  spirilla 
(Fig.   227)     have 

die  appearance  of  spirally  twisted  threads  or  fragments  of  cork-screws. 
The  bacterium  which  has  the  twist  but  slightly  marked  is  known  as  a 
ribrio  (Fig.  228). 

under  each  of  the  separate  classes  of  bacteria  there  are  many  varieties 
*Dd  species  which  are  of  great  importance  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint. 

Thus  there  are  small  or  large,  oval  or  lancet-shaped  cocci,  also 
Wender  and  broad  bacilli,  etc.  Within  one  species  differences  occur 
depending  upon  the  condi- 
^ons  of  nourishment  or  age. 

The  Stmctiire  and  Eepro- 
iiietum  of  Bacteria. — The  bac- 
^ria,  like  other  vegetable 
^\  consist  of  an  inner  per- 
son surrounded  by  an  envel- 
oping membrane.  Their  in- 
^or  is  made  up  of  albumi- 
noid matter,  fats,  salts,  and 
^^er,  while  the  enveloping  membrane  is  probably  allied  to  one  of  the 
o^llnlose  bodies  belonging  to  the  hydrocarbon  compounds.  C.  Fränkel 
^^  others  consider  it  doubtful  whether  or  not  a  nucleus  exists  within 
^^  protoplasmic  contents  of  these  cells. 

The  bacteria  are  often  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  enveloping  sub- 
'      *^ce,  which  facilitates  the  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  bands. 
^^  can  b  some  cases  be  made  visible  by  the  usual  staining  materials, 
"^^  ip  others  a  special  treatment  is  necessary  with  iodine. 


mM'  ® 


Fio.  227.— Spirocha»ta»  Ober- 
meieri  (8pirillum  of  relaps- 
ing fever),  x  700. 


Fig.  228.— Group  of 
vihrio  8erj)en8,  y. 
660  (Flügge). 
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Fio.  229.— Spirillum 
vol utuiis,  each  with 
u  ilu^clluiu  on 
either  end. 


Movements  of  Bacteria. — Many  bacilli  and  spirilli  are  capable 
active  movement,  and  of  moving  from  one  spot  to  another.     The  mic^rt; 

cocci  do  not  possess  the  power  of  locomotion,  t^xt 
are  seen  to  have  only  a  tremulous  'molecular  "  Bra 
nian  "  movement ;  but  Löffler  and  Mendoza  have 
cently  discovered  two  species  of  micrococci  which  cio 
have  the  power  of  motion.     The  locomotion  of  tJ^c 
bacilli  and  spirilla  which  are  capable  of  motion    i^ 
brought  about  by  peculiar  organs  called  cilia  or  flag^l- 
la.     Lötfler  has  recently,  by  means  of  a  particul^u^ 
method  of  staining,  demonstrated  these  flagellaia    a 
great  many  of   the   important   pathogenic    bacterxÄ. 
The  flagellum  is  found  either  at  one  end  only  or  at 
both  ends  of  the  organism,  and  is  often  very  long 
(Fig.  229).     Other  bacteria,  such  as  the  spirillum  iin- 
dula,  possess  at  each  end  not  a  single  flagellum,  but  a  whole  bunch  of 
fine  filaments  all  curved  in  the  same  manner.     R.  Pfeiffer,  with  the 
assistance  of  Lötfler's  staining  process,  has  demonstrated  that  many  bac- 
teria,  such  as  the  typhoid 
bacilli,    have    their    entire 
periphery  studded  with  fine 
cilia,  causing  them  to  resem* 
/  ,  ..    .     -v  i\       ble  a  centipede  or  a  spider 

(Fig.  230). 

Eeprodnotion  of  Bacteria. 
— ^The  bacteria  multiply  by 
division  or  fission  ;  the  cells 
become  somewhat  increased 
in  length,  and  form  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  individ- 
\Jjj^     ^^  ''  /  ^^^^»  ^^  *^®y  remain  adher^ 

ent  to  each  other  after  di- 
vision (diplococcus,  strepto- 
coccus, vibrio).      The  mml' 
tiplying  power  of  the  fissio^ 
fungi  is  enormous.     If,  ^ 
Flügge  says,  the  average  length  of  time  required  for  fission  to  oocDJ' 
is  one  hour,  there  will  be  formed  from  each  bacterium  within  twenty- 
four  hours  about  sixteen  million  new  ones.     Bacteria,  such  as  the  ba- 
cillus subtilis,  the  bacillus  anthracis,  and  the  bacillus  megaterium,  prop- 
agate themselves  by  the  formation  of  spores,  which  is  an  actual  fructi- 
fication in  the  interior  of  the  cells — that  is,  by  the   formation  of  a 


/ 
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Fi«.  230.— Typhoid  hacilli  with  numerou«  fine 
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BtTonglj  refracting,  shining  body,  which  is  set  free  by  the  atropliy  of 
Vlie  remainder  of  the  cells  (Fig.  231).  Each  cell  only  forms  a  single 
spore.   If  the  spores  find  lodgement  in  a  nutritive  medium,  they  soouer 


ii^.  ■ 


'a      : 


Of  Isler  germinate,  and  each  spore  will  develop  into  a  cell  similar  to  the 
mother  cell  from  which  the  spore  originated.  Spore  formation  has 
l>KD  observed  in  various  species  of  bacilli  and  in  some  of  the  spirilla, 
twt  hitherto  in  none  of  the  micrococci.  The  bacteria  undergo  spore 
fonnjtion  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  species,  particularly  when 
"tie height  of  tlieir  development  and  when  the  conditions  governing 
•lieir  nntrition  and  growth  are  at  the  best.  By  subjecting  the  proto- 
1^1^  of  the  bacteria  to  certain  injurious  influences  their  power  of 
■pore  formation  can  be  temporarily  or  permanently  arrested  (Lehmann, 
«bring,  etc.).  From  a  pathological  standpoint  the  capability  which 
uie  ipores  possess  of  withstanding  noxious  influences,  such  as  dryness, 
li«!,  cold,  or  chemical  substances,  is  of  great  importance.  The  spores 
of  many  bacteria  can  retain  their  vitality  unimpaired  for  as  much  as  a 
I«»r  »hen  kept  in  a  dry  condition,  or  even  in  absolute  alcohol.  A  dry 
Mat  of  140"  C.  (284"  F.)  destroys  their  power  of  reproduction  with  cer- 
Wnty  only  after  many  hoars,  and  tliey  can  withstand  boiling  for  several 
""iiites.  Globig  had  to  subject  the  spores  of  the  potato  bacillus  to 
™e  wtion  of  steam  for  more  than  four  hours  before  they  died.  This 
pw.  power  of  resistance  which  spores  possess  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fMiarkably  tough  character  of  their  enveloping  membrane.  The 
^res  of  the  different  kinds  of  bacteria  vary  very  much  in  their  capa- 
ÜlfCies  of  resisting  noxious  oonditions. 

AithnMpoTH. — Besides  the  endospores,  or  those  which  are  formed 
ia  the  interior  of  the  cells,  there  are  also  arthrospores.     Thej-  owe 
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their  existence  to  the  fact  that  certain  segments  of  a  chain,  string,  or 
chiater  of  bacteria  have  more  vitality  than  the  others  and  serve  to 
propagate  the  species  after  the  death  of  the  remainder  of  the  bacteria, 
The  arthrospores  liave  no  other  typical  means  of  recognition,  and  they 
are  not  particularly  renislant  to  mi  favourable  influences. 

The  ocoarreiice  of  Bacteria  and  the  conditioni  aoitable  for  their  Lifie. — 
Bacteria  are  found  everywliere.  Tlie  air,  earth,  water,  and  the  things 
which  they  contain,  our  clothing,  our  food,  skin,  etc.,  support  a  vast 
number  of  these  invisible  living  beings  or  plants,  and  only  the  normal 
organs,  the  blood  and  the  lymph  in  the  healthy  body  of  man  and  ani- 
mals, are  free  from  them.  Bacteria  do  not  originate  by  spontaneous 
generation,  or  generatio  Bequivoca — i.  e.,  by  springing  from  molecules  of 
another  kind— bnt  they  grow  only  from  spores  of  tJieir  own  species 
(Pasteur  and  others).  The  above-described  spores  are  the  principal 
means  for  the  preservation  of  the  varions  kinds  of  bacteria. 

From  the  fact  that  liacteria  are  found  almost  everywhere,  it  follows 
that  they  require  but  little  for  their  development ;  the  smallest  amount 
of  organic  material  is  capalile  of  supporting  them,  Tliey  require  chiefly 
nitrogen  and  compounds  of  carbon.  The  amount  of  nutritive  matter 
which  the  different  siieeies  need  varies  very  much,  but  in  general  they 
require,  besides  inorganic  material,  food  wliich  contains  nitrogen  (albu- 
men), or  is  free  from  nitrogen  (eugar,  glycerine).  It  is  very  important 
that  the  nutritive  medium  should  be  alkaline,  or  at  least  neutral  in 
reaction,  as  bacteria,  with  a  few  exceptions,  do  not  grow  in  an  acid 
medium.  The  bacteria  which  grow  exclusively  in  dead  organic  mate- 
rial are  called  the  obli^gate  saprophytic,  while  ihe  obligate  paragitic 
bacteria  are  those  which  only  grow  in  the  living  body  of  a  warm- 
blooded animal.  But  there  are  a  vast  number  of  bacteria  which 
are  saprophytic  (living  upon  dead  organic  matter),  and  exist  as  para- 
sites, the  so-called  ftti-iiltatü'e  pariitti/ic  ur  farultat'ino  »npriijihytln 
fim.ji 

Adaptation  of  Bacteria  to  unsuitable  Nutritive  Media. — The  bacteria 
have  the  power  of  adapting  themselves  graflually  to  media  which  are 
unfavourable  to  their  development,  and  are  thus  able  to  accommodate 
themselves  even  to  antiseptic  solutions,  like  bichloride,  when  they  are 
allowed  to  liecome  gradually  accustomed  to  it,  Trambusti  succeeded, 
in  the  case  of  FriedlSnder's  pneumococcna  and  other  bacteria  (the  an- 
tlirax  bacillus  and  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  etc.).  in  iiicreaa- 
ing  tiie  concentration  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  contained  in  the 
nutritive  bouillon  from  1  to  40,000  up  to  1  to  2,000  without  int»3rfer- 
ing  with  their  development.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  microbeä 
were  placed  immediately  in  a  bichloride-bouillon  mixture  of  a  strength 
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of  1  part  bichloride  to  15,000  of  bouillon,  their  development  ceased 
immediately. 

Inflnence  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
life  of  bacteria.  Many  species  will  only  grow  in  the  presence  of  free 
oxygen  {Migate  aerobic  bacteria),  while  the  obligate  anaearobic  bacteria 
will  only  do  so  when  free  oxygen  is  absent  from  their  nutritive  me- 
dium. Other  bacteria — and  they  include  the  majority  of  the  pathogenic 
bacteria — are  facultative  aerobic  and  facultative  anaerobic  ;  i.  e.,  their 
growth  is  not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  oxygen,  though  the  facul- 
tative aerobic  flourish  better  with  oxygen,  and  the  anaerobic  without  it. 

Influence  of  Temperatnre. — Temperature  has  an  important  influence 
upon  them.  A  certain  amount  of  warmth  is,  of  course,  necessary  for 
the  development  of  bacteria  as  well  as  for  any  kind  of  life,  and  each 
species  has  its  own  temperature — that  is,  there  is  a  range  of  tempera- 
ture for  each  species  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  that  spe- 
cies. The  saprophytes  are  best  suited  by  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
a  room  (20**  to  25^  C— 68"*  to  77*"  F.),  the  parasites  by  blood  heat  (35** 
to  40°  C. — 95**  to  104®  F.),  while  other  classes  are  capable  of  growing 
at  temperatures  close  above  the  freezing  point,  and  even  below  it. 
When  the  temperature  is  abnormally  high  or  low  the  bacteria  become 
benumbed  by  the  heat  or  cold,  and  if  the  temperature  rises  or  falls  still 
more  they  perish.  It  is  well  known  that  the  spores  have  a  remark- 
able power  of  resisting  extremes  of  temperature.  The  limits  of  tem- 
perature compatible  with  the  development  of  most  of  them  lie  between 
40°  and  50°  C.  (104°  to  122°  F.) ;  of  others,  between  60°  and  70°  C. 
{150°  to  168°  F.).  The  pus  cocci,  when  in  a  dry  state,  can  retain  their 
vitality  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  of  80°  C.  (186°  F.).  Globig 
and  Miquel  have  discovered  bacteria  which  can  still  grow  and  multiply 
at  a  temiMjrature  ranging  between  60°  and  70°  C.  (150°  to  168°  F.). 

Influence  of  Light. — Exposure  to  sunlight  has  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  certain  bacteria,  such  as  the  tul>ercle  and  anthrax  bacilli,  which 
die  comparatively  quickly  under  the  direct  action  of  the  sun. 

Inflnence  of  the  Constant  Electric  Current. — The  constant  electric  cur- 
rent appears  to  have  only  a  slight  or  no  injurious  influence  at  all  upon 
the  development  of  bacteria. 

The  Products  of  the  Life  and  Metabolism  of  the  Bacteria. — By  means 
of  their  vital  activity  the  bacteria  generate  certain  products  of  meta- 
bolism, of  which  some  exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  growth 
of  the  bacteria ;  such  products  are  carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  acetic  acid, 
etc. ;  upon  other  species  of  bacteria  the  increasing  alkalinity  of  the  nu- 
tritive medium  acts  unfavourably.  Many  bacteria  generate  ferment»  "~ 
soluble  organic  bodies  which  readily  change  such  complicated  inso 
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In  Eact.  the  van- 

Xb^h  «  n^HBia. — Thm  imaam  are  the  «■■»  ot  all  fermeaiatioD 
^id  dflBompMilii».  nift«ki^iadj;  tbefc  it  •  «err  important  eeri»  of 
poMoai  cdled  tonae^  mUA  afc  •  part  of  lite  metabolic  producta  of 
Um  baden.  Sook  «I  tkew  tatnac»  bdoag  to  tlie  oi^anic  bases  reeolt- 
ing  from  iliiiwuiiiiiliiiB  (tmtKwtr  ■****■**■  w-  ptomainee)  and  some  to 
tbe  albvBicBa  aod  ■ffwiiMiaiiili  (toxallMmeitt).  Tbe  losalbnineDs  are 
formed  by  Ae  aecioa  of  the  |Mrh<m  iiii  bacteria  upon  tbe  albomen  of 
tbe  a&cted  liwta.  Tlse  p««*''»^-" — or,  better,  tbe  toxines — prodaced 
in  deoomposi^  matter  have  toag  been  known  to  poescee  toxic  proper* 
dee.  In  IS63:,  I^nam  »nhirnl  cadarcrine  from  tfais  scarce,  aiid  Berg- 
mann and  Sebmiedbei|r  foond  a  crr^taliiDe  bodr  which  they  called 
aepeinc^  Selmi  was  the  first  to  name  tbcäe  bodies  properly,  calling 
tbem  ptonuÜQea  or  cadaver  alkaloids,  ^encki  wag  ihe  ärst  to  obtain 
one  of  them  in  a  pore  ctate — coIIidiD — and  thus  to  afcertaia  its  composi- 
tion. Brieger  and  otiiers  experimented  with  ptoniaines,  or  rather  tox- 
ioes,  and  obtained  from  caltures  of  bacteria  many  toxines  in  a  pure  state, 
snob  as  peptotoxine.  neorine,  nenridine,  choline,  etc..  and  extremely 
poisonous  toxines  from  cnltoree  of  cholera,  typhoid,  and  tetaons  bacilli. 
Their  highly  toxic  character  was  demonstrated  by  inocaUtions  opon 
animal«.  Many  ptomaines  or  toxines  have  an  effect  ^iniilar  to  mor- 
phine, curare,  or  atropine.  Peptotoxine  causes  deatli  in  the  animals  ex- 
perimented npon  with  symptoms  of  paralysis;  and  nenrin.  according  to 
Brieger,  acts  like  muscarine,  cansing  Ealiration,  contraction  of  the  pu- 
pils, disturbances  of  respiration  and  circulation,  and  chronic  spasms. 
This  explains  the  general  systemic  poisoning  of  various  kinds  due  to 
bacterial  infection  of  wounds,  and  in  part  the  cases  of  poisoning  caused 
by  ingestion  of  decomposing  food  with  the  ptomaines  it  contains  (meat. 
sausage,  milk,  and  cheese  poisoning).  The  toxinea  can  be  separated 
from  the  bacteria  by  61tratioa  through  porcelain,  and  then,  by  inject- 
ing the  toxine«  beneath  tlte  skin  of  animals,  it  is  possible  to  study  their 
poisonous  manifestations,  such  as  severe  gastro-enteritis,  nervous  dis- 
tarbancee,  cram]>s,  etc.  If  cultures  of  bacteria  are  subjected  to  a  tem- 
perature of  flO°  C,  the  micro-organisms  will  perish,  and  the  poisonous 
effects  of  many  of  the  ptomaines  can  be  studied,  but  the  toxalbnmens 
will  have  been  destroyed.  The  nature  and  composition  of  the  nutri- 
tive medium  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  to: 
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Ptxlnced  by  any  particular  kind  of  bacteria — i.  e.,  the  same  bacteria 
do  not  under  all  circumstances  produce  the  same  toxines.  Even  liarm- 
lesB  bacteria,  like  the  micrococcus  prodigiosus,  may,  when  combined 
with  some  second  species  also  non-pathogenic,  become  dangerous  to  the 
animal  economy.  The  specific  poisons  of  many  bacteria — for  example, 
the  tubercle  bacilli — ^are  not  found  in  the  nutritive  medium,  but  chiefly 
in  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria  themselves,  so  that  tuberculosis  can  be 
excited  by  dead  tubercle  bacilli  (R.  Koch,  Prudden,  Hodenpyl,  etc.). 
It  was  long  ago  demonstrated  by  Büchner  that  poisonous  proteins 
which  are  capable  of  exciting  inflammation  are  very  apt  to  be  present 
ia  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria.  Büchner,  Lange,  and  F.  Roeraer  pointed 
out  that  theop  poisonous  bacterial  proteins  have  a  great  power  of  at- 
^TÄction   for  the   leucocytes  (Chemotaxis),  and   after  intravenous  in- 

• 

Jöotion  cause  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  (leucocy- 

Pigment  Fomiatioa. — Many  bacteria  form  colouring  matter  (Fig.  232) 

^^    many  different  shades,  such  as  white,  black,  red,  blue,  green,  and 

^*"cDwn,  giving  to  the  culture,  and  often 

^    «  great  part  of  the  nutritive  medium, 

*       characteristic   tinge.      The    pigment 

'^^^^^teria,   in    all    probability,  possess  a 

^^^  ^x)mogenic  body,  which  when  exposed 

^*^^      the  influence  of  oxygen  changes  to  a 

<^<^louri„g  matter. 

Phoqiliorateenoe. — Many  bacteria  are 
j^^Xosphorescent — ^i.  e.,  they  are  luminous 
the  dark  (Fischer). 


Flu.  232. — Staphylococcu«  pyogenes 
citreus,  }H)tuto  culture. 


Piodvoti  of   the  Baeteria  —  Different 

of  the  Products. — Arloing  and  Cour- 

distinguish  three  principal  classes  of 

^^^«  products  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  :  1.  The  substances  precipitable  by 

*J.C5ohol  (diastases),  by  acidified  alcohol  (toxalbumens),  by  Millon's  reagent 

^'pC!ptoDe8).    Diastases  and  toxalbumens  are  capable  of  dialysis  only  to  a  slight 

ö^actent    2.  The  substances  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  can  be 

pT^cipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  and  bichloride  of  mercury  are  dialysable  and 

^'^  but  slightly  altered  by  heat  (ptomaines,  alkaloids).    3.  The  volatile  sub- 

'^^'Bces,  colourad  compounds  of  carbon,  etc.     Some  of  the  products  have 

^^ic,  some  predisposing,  and  some  imm unifying  properties,  and  they  have 

*^^  been  isolated  from  various  species  of  bacteria  (Behring,  Fränkel,  Ro- 

^et  etc.). 

The  marasmus  accompanying  acute  and  chronic  diseases  due  to  bacterial 
'Section  is  caused  by  the  products  of  the  metabolism  of  the  bacteria,  as  Man- 
^^tti  has  proved  in  the  case  of  the  metabolic  products  of  the  stapliylococcus 
^^^^Senes  aureus  and  albus. 


:.'7'^...:iMATIi>X   AND   INJURIES. 

i,.-»F-iw  •:o  :aa  Growth  of  Bacteria ;  their  Death. — Various 

..-   •  -'r-.::::r  I'on  the  growth  of  the  bacteria,  such  as  too 

_        :.:  Tr-ir::^rs.  absence  of  water,  tlie  addition  of  certain 

-  ._  —    r     u.":  riV.  {x»isons  to  their  nutritive  medium,  etc. 

-     .   ".r:  ~-  ir^r  n«»t  |>ermitted  to  act  too  intensely  upon 

t.-LT    e.-: me  weakened,  and  this  weakening  process 

:..-  v^:  several  generations,  causing  the  i)athogenic 

-.     :.    r    -.r':".Tr.ee  partially  or  completely.     Cultures  of 

L   ■■'    vrr'.  ::.us  weakened!  have  often  been  enij)loyed 

^    '  ;r-''  M?^  jis  a  prophylactic  measure  against  infectious 

•-::-rt::  ':»?•:  noxious  influences  are  permitted  to  act  too 

•^  "::v  '  aoteria  will  finally  die.     It  is  possible  to  kill 

_— n:   -..".ü'^tyr  of  chemical  substances,  the  chief  of  which 

:?<•:  ir.:::?eptics,  bichloride  of  mercury  and  carbolic 

.    .      .  V   iT^  employeil  in  sufficiently  concentrated  solutions. 

.^     <.    ie>rr».\ved  by  insufficient  nourishment,  by  depri- 

.  .         ;      vru^sure  to  the  direct  ravs  of   the  sun,  or  bv 

.    ^  •     n^.'^era  »»r  tlie  products  of  their  metal>oli8ni  (acids, 

-^^1   1,  V   »V  ibuormally  low  or  high  temi^ratures,  rang- 

^  *'i'i"  to  170°  F.)  and  higher.     As  we  have  sjaid 

^  -.  ..^^  irv  less  injurious,  as  a  general  thing,  than  ab- 

-  L.  t.  ^.■.i:-»'!N     Manv  of  those  bacteria  which  do  not 

o^    .  .     t    «ti^ior'ty  of  the  kinds  which  do,  are  cai>able  of  re- 

.     ^     •  «.-r-.     The  spi>re8  are  also  very  resistant  to  high 

V.  *.     •.  -T»:!::"!^  Wtwwn  50®  and  80**  C.     In  general. 

.,  ,   t 'ii:vnituiv  of  100°  C,  some  of  them  needing 

.    .    '%•'  :o  ten  minutes,  and  othere  several  hours. 

«^i.t.^  4r\'  luon*  rapidly  killed  than  those  which 

•t    '^v  <  csftvtive  manner  of  destroying  bacteria  is 

*    :  f^  vfc-:irer  or  hot  steatft.     Drv  heat,  at  a  tern- 

i'^""  to  ;lilO°  F.),  requires  three  hours  to 

^   vsA-r  or  steam  only  requires  from  five  to 

**te*>i;i»iri.  tobacco  smoke  has  a  decided  bac- 


.«4  'JM  d^ffmicidal  SubstanceB.— The  efficacy  of  n 

.  .%.   «a;    :K'  tv*i*terial  matter  previously  hubjecttnl 

i..i.^  irui  olw^^rvinp:  whether  or  not  infection 

•vv.   i  tvui:i-^  «uiy  Ik»  placed  uiK)n  glass  slides,  silk 

.v.    ii.is  brxni^ht  into  (*ontact  fop  a  certain 

.....,:i    iuii  i*  to  Ik»  ti»st<'d.     The  colonies  thus 

..^    ■.4i.r«t£v^  nuHliuni,  such  as  gelatine  or  bou- 
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iUon,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C.  (77**  F.).  If  chemical  substances  are 
to  be  tested,  the  glass  slides  or  threads,  etc.,  must  first  be  washed  in  sterilised 
distilled  water  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  any  of  the  poison  into  the 
natritive  gelatine,  and  consequently  restraining  the  growth  of  the  bacteria. 
After  the  cultures  have  been  kept  at  the  proper  temperature  for  several  days, 
and  hare  shown  no  development  of  colonies  of  bacteria,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  previously  existing  organisms  have  been  killed  by  the  substance  in 
question. 

Ordinary  Methods  of  studying  Bacteria.— The  bacteriological  methods  of 
investigation  consist  principally  in  the  study  of  stained  preparations  imder 
the  microscope,  and  in  experiments  with  cultivation,  and  in  reinoculation  of 
the  artificiaUy  cultivated  bacteria  upon  living  animals.     The  microscopical 
part  of  the  investigation  of  bacteria  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  Bobert 
Koch,  who  showed  the  necessity  of  homogeneoiis  immersion  and  the  proper 
way  of  using  Abbess  condenser  or  illuminating  apparatus.    The  basic  aniline 
dyes  are  the  best  materials  for  staining  both  the  bacteria  and  the  cell  nuclei. 
We  employ  aqueous  solutions  of  gentian  violet,  fuchsin,  and  especially 
methylene  blue,  made  in  the  last  instance  by  thirty  centimetres  of  a  concen- 
trated alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue,  one  hundred  centimetres  of  water, 
and  twenty  drops  of  a  one-per-cent.  caustic-potash  solution.     If  it  is  desired 
to  make  a  preparation  rapidly  from  a  fluid  containing  bacteria,  a  drop  of  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  upon  a  cover-glass.    The  residue  is  fixed  by  passing  the 
cove^gla8s  three  times  through  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  then 
placing  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  staining  solu- 
tiona^methylene  blue,  for  example.    The  excess  of  colouring  matter  is  then 
hashed  from  the  covei*-glass  with  distilled  water,  the  specimen  placed  upon 
*  slide  and  examined  in  the  bright  light  provided  by  the  Abbe  condenser, 
^th  or  without  a  blender.    The  importance  of  the  Abbe  condenser  lies  in 
^"^  fact  that  it  brings  into  prominence  the  coloured  portions  of  the  stained 
l^'^Paration,  especially  the  nuclei  and  the  bacteria.    When  unstained  objects 
^'^  to  be  examined  the  use  of  the  condenser  is  to  be  restricted— i.  e.,  a  nar- 
^^  blender  is  to  be  used,  and  less  light  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  slide.    In 
^^»nining  with  the  microscope  fluids  containing  bacteria,  it  is  a  good  plan 
^*^  hollowed-out  slides.     For  the  recent  methods  of  staining  bacteria  I 
?^^t  refer  the  reader  to  the  text-books  of  Fränkel,  Hueppe,  Günther,  Eisen- 
^*^,  and  others. 

Culture  Methods— Th^  Yarious  Kinds  of  Cultiire  Media.— By  artificial 

5J*'ture8  of  bacteria,  and  their  subsequent  inoculation  upon  animals,  our 

^'^^wledge  of  the  effects  produced  by  bacteria  has  been  very  much  advanced. 

^<^ria  are  cultivated  partly  in  liquid  and  partly  in  solid  nutritive  media. 

^^  vessels  for  conducting  the  experiments  are  exposed  to  dry  heat  at  a  tem- 

^*^ture  of  160**  C,  in  a  sterilising  apparatus,  for  from  one  to  two  hours, 

^*^ile  the  nutritive  media  are  sterilised  in  advance  in  a  Papin's  digester,  or 

^  ^team,  in  order  to  kill  the  bacteria  which  may  already  be  existing  in  them. 

The  fluid  nutritive  media  (infusion  of  meat,  infusion  of  hay,  milk,  urine, 

"lood  serum,  etc.)  are  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  translucent  solid  media 

^latine,  agar-agar).    In  the  liquid  media  it  is  ppssible  to  watch  the  growth, 

^^»«ase,  and  flnally  the  spore  formation,  by  means  of  **  cultures  in  hanging 

^'^ps."  With  the  aid  of  a  sterilised  platinum  wire  hook  a  drop  of  the  sterilised 
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DutritiTe  liquid  is  placed  upon  a  cover-glass  which  has  just  been  heated;  to 
the  drop  is  then  added  a  very  small  amount  of  the  culture.  A  concave  glass 
elide  is  sterilised  by  heat,  vaseline  placed  around  the  concavity,  aud  the  cover- 
glass  laid  upon  the  vaseline  circle,  with  the  drop  of  nutritive  liquid  dipping 
into  the  concavity.  The  solid  nutritive  media  (gelatine,  ^ai^agar>  become 
fluid  at  temperatures  between  25°  and  30°  C.  and  35°  and  40°  C,  respectively, 
but  solidify  rapidly  on  cooling.  If  bacteria  are  planted  in  the  most  com- 
monly used  nutritive  gelatine  (bouillon,  eight  per  oent.  gelatine,  one  per  cent, 
peptone,  one-half  per  cent,  common  salt),  which  has  been  heated  to  a  temper 
ature  of  30°  C.  in  a  test  tube,  aud  so  liquefied,  and  if  the  wetl-niixed  fluid  ig 
then  poured  upon  sterilised  glass  plates  or  saucers,  the  bacteria  will  grow  in 
the  rapidly  hardening  gelatine,  and  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  dayK  will 
form  visible  cultures.  The  microscope  shows  that  each  colony  is  niade  up 
of  individuals  of  the  same  species.  To  prevent  the  colonies  from  growing 
too  thickly,  it  is  best  to  dilute  the  gelatine  firat  infected,  and  to  pour  the  di- 
luted liquid  upon  a  larger  number  of  glass  plates,  a  portion  of  the  nutritive 
medium  in  the  first  glass  being  emptied  into  a  second,  to  which  gelatine  b 
then  added,  and  this  last  fluid  is  then  mixed  with  more  gelatine  in  still  a  third 
glass.  All  the  müctures  are  then  poured  into  a  little  shallow  glass  disb.  The 
agar  mixture,  which  remains  solid  up  to  a  temperature  of  38°  C.  is  employed 
for  bacteria  requinng  a  temperature  bigher  than  35°  C,  It  is  thus  possible 
to  make  cultures  of  any  desired  species  of  bacteria  in  a  solid  medium.  The 
out  surfaees  of  slices  of  a  boiled  potato  are  also  much  used  as  a  sohd  nutritive 
medium,  and  distinct  colonies  can  be  made  to  grow  upon  them  by  spreading 
out  over  the  surface  of  the  potato  thus  prepared  a  single  drop  of  liquid  con- 
taining three  or  four  species  of  bacteria.  Under  proper  conditions  every 
bacterium  will  then  develop  into  a  separate  colony. 

The  different  species  of  bacteria  require  particular  kinds  of  nutritive 
media — blood  serum,  for  instance — while  other  species  must  have  media 
which  do  not  contain  oxygen.  The  latter  requirement  ts  obtained  by  a  thick 
layer  of  gelatine  or  agar,  or  by  supplanting  the  air  in  the  culture  vessel  by 
hydrogen  gas,  or  by  the  addition  of  reducing  subetance.«  (one  to  two  per  cent 
dextrose,  formate  of  sodium,  pyrocatechin,  etc.).  A  number  of  known  bac- 
teria have  as  yet  eluded  all  attempts  at  cultivation.  The  behaviour  of  ibe 
cultures  in  the  nutritive  media,  such  as  gelatine  or  agar,  can  now  be  watched 
very  enaclly.  Some  species,  for  example,  form  dry  white  masses,  others 
white  slimy  drops,  and  still  other  colonies  liquefy  the  gelatine,  or  develop 
into  colonies  having  a  bright  red.  yellow,  or  green  colour,  etc. 

If  a  cover-glass  placed  upon  the  gelatine  plate  is  pressed  lightly  on  the 
colonies  growing  upon  the  surface,  and  then  lifted  off,  a  portion  of  the  colo- 
ny will  cling  to  the  glass.  This  cover-glass  preparation  is  then  passed  tbn« 
times  slowly  through  the  Bunsen  flame,  treated  with  a  drop  of  fuchsia  or 
gentian  violet,  washed  with  water,  and  examined  under  the  microscope. 

Needle-point  ColttTation.— The  needle-point  cultures  are  especially  im- 
portant (Fig.  833).  and  are  made  in  the  following  manner;  A  platinum  wire 
is  brought  into  contact  with  some  particular  colony  of  bacteria,  and  then 
plunged  int«  nutritive  gelatine  contained  in  a  gla'«  test-tube.  In  the  region 
of  the  puncture  the  characteristic  culture  will  develop. 

Linear  Cnltnna.— When  a  linear  culture  is  made  the  gelatine  i) 
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to  ludeD,  so  tli^  its  surface  forms  a  plane  obliquely  directed  towards  tbe 
side«  of  the  test  tube,  and  over  this  surface  b  lighlly  drawa  the  platinum 
wire  which  carnea  the  bacteria. 

Of  course  care  must  be  taken  in  both  the  needle-point  and  linear  cultiva- 
tions  that  only  the  particular  species  of  bacteria 
to  tw  investigÄted  is  introduced.  .         .^ 

Thwe  few  general  remarks  on  the  methods     {  ^'''       \ 
of    bTestigation  pursued   in   bacteriology  will 
suffic«  for  our  purpose.     More  detailed  descrip- 
tion! ran  be  bad  by  reference  to  tbe  text-books 
of  C.  pTÜnlcel,  Flügge,  Hueppe,  and  others. 

Th«  Astion  of  Fatho^nio  Baoteria — Heth- 

odi  of  TmumlMioD,  and  Szperimental  Inooii- 

Imtioi  of  *niin*lB — The  boundaries  between 

the  noxious,  diseaBe-producing  or  pathogenic 

'^cteria  and  the  non-pathogeuic  are  not  very 

sharply  deficed.  Even  non-patliogenic  bac- 
teria can  under  certain  conditions,  as  before 

remarked,  do  a  great  deal  of  liann,  while,  on 

'he  other  hand,  even  vinilently  pathogenic 
'''Wro-organiflniB  may  in  various  ways,  such 
**  by  peculiar  methods  of  cultivation,  be 
•^ndered  weak  or  entirely  inert  (see   page 
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How  do  the  pathogenic  bacteria  act? 
*ne  pathogenic  bacteria  produce  their  nox- 
'**Ds  effect«,  in  the  first  place,  by  forming 
specific,  extremely  poisonous  products  of 
'Metabolism  (toxines,  ptomaines,  toxalbu-  ^"'"ui^f^T-^  H"vu7.^ru'™  ™ 
^ens,  etc.)  which  damage  the  animal  organ- 

'*ni  in  a  definite  vray.  Otlier  species  of  bacteria  become  dangerous  to 
*''e  animal  economy  on  account  of  their  great  numbers.  They  in- 
^^'^aee  with  great  rapidity  and  spread  throughout  the  body,  as  is  the 
^*fe  with  the  anthrax  bacilli,  which  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  produce 
^'^'ly  serious  changes  in  the  different  organs,  and  prove  fatal  by  con- 
*"*iing  the  nutritive  matter,  albuminous  substances,  and  oxygen,  wliich 
**  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  organism. 

tvöB  and  Inftotioiu  Baoteria. — The  first  class  of  bacteria  are  the 

^c,  the  second  are  the  infectious.     Tlie  toxic  bat^teria  form  tlieir 

^^>«one  oatside  of  the  body  only,  and  are  incapable  of  developing  inside 

J^^  living  body.     If  they  gain  access  in  suflieient  numbers  to  poison 

^0  body  they  are  carried  to  all  the  different  organs  by  the  circulating 

^*^H>1,  and  can  be  perhaps  demonstrated  in  tliem  here  and  tliere ;  but 
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their  presence  is  of  secondary  iiuportance,  as  the  main  thing  is  tlie  poi- 
son which  they  have  produced,  u]x>n  the  kind  and  amount  of  which 
tlie  disease  depends.  Cultures  uf  the  toxic  batteria,  whether  living  or 
not,  will,  when  inoculated  in  animals,  poison  them.  Tiie  infectious 
bacteria,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  the  power  of  multiplying  within 
the  organism  in  whicii  tliey  find  lodgment,  and  of  spreading  diem- 
selves  through  it;  and  even  though  very  few  in  number  when  first 
introduced,  they  can  increaüe  with  incredible  rapidity,  flooding,  as  it 
were,  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Tlie  anthrax  bacillus  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  variety  (see  §  77).  Hand  in  liand  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  micro-organisms  goes  an  increased  formation  of  the 
poisonous  products  of  their  metabolism,  leading  to  intoxication  (poison- 
ing) of  the  body.  The  original  infection  may  be  produced  by  the  en- 
trance into  the  body  of  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  microbes. 
The  same  species  of  bacteria  may  prove  infectious  for  one  kind  of  ani- 
mal but  not  for  another;  but  by  feeding  an  animal  in  a  certain  way,  or 
by  subjecting  a  particular  species  of  bacteria  to  proper  cultivation,  the 
animal  may  be  rendered  susceptible  or  not  to  the  particular  species  of 
bacteria.  The  glanders  bacillus  has  an  exceedingly  virulent  effect  npon 
field-mice,  but  white  mice  are  not  affected  by  it.  If,  however,  the 
white  mice  are  fed  upon  phoridzin  until  they  become  diabetic,  they 
change  and  are  then  susceptible  to  this  ttacillus.  According  to  Ar- 
loing's  statement,  the  batüUi  of  malignant  cedoma  become  infections 
for  such  animals  as  are  ordinarily  not  affected  by  them  if  the  animals, 
previous  to  their  inoculation,  are  soaked  in  a  twenty-per-cent.  solution 
of  lactic  acid,  or  if  their  tissues  are  first  treated  with  pyrogallic  or  car- 
bolic acids,  or  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Attennation  of  the  Timlenoe  of  Booteria — It  has  hitherto  been  im- 
possible to  effect  a  lasting  or  permanent  increase  in  the  virnlence  of 
the  bacteria,  or  to  change  the  toxic  bacteria  into  the  infectious  class,  or 
vice  veraA;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lasting  attenuation  and  even  a 
total  destruction  of  tlieir  virulence  is  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
bacilli  of  chicken  cholera  and  anthrax,  the  pneumococci,  etc.  (Pastcnr, 
Toussaint).  This  attennation  of  the  virulence  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
may  be  brought  about  in  a  natural  as  well  as  in  an  artificial  way.  The 
natural  attenuation  will  take  place,  as  demonstrated  by  Fliigge's  experi- 
ments, in  such  infectious  bacteria  as  are  compelled  to  grow  for  a  long 
time  under  conditions  differing  from  those  governing  their  ordinary 
existence  and  development,  such  conditions  being  represented  by  arti- 
ficial nutritive  media  or  atmospheric  surroundings  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed.  By  causing  certain  bacteria  to  accommodate  th« 
selves  to  growth  upon  dead  substances — that  is,  giving  t 


mmodate  tbeii^^^ 
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phytic  method  of  life — their  capability  of  developing  in  the  animal 
organism  is  lost.  A  similar  loss  of  specific  action  can  be  produced  in 
saprophytic  bacteria  by  cultivating  them  under  altered  conditions 
(Hueppe  and  others).  The  virulence  of  bacteria  can  also  be  modified, 
and  even  permanently  abolished,  by  subjecting  them  to  various  influ- 
ences which  are  injurious  to  them.  The  poisonous  character  of  an- 
thrax bacilli  has  thus  been  rendered  weaker  or  destroyed  by  cultivation 
of  the  organisms  in  antiseptic  or  disinfecting  nutritive  media,  such  as 
bouillon  containing  bichromate  of  potassium  (1  to  2,000  -  5,000),  or 
blood  containing  one  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  or  by  cultivation  under 
a  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres,  or  by  exposure  of  the  culture  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Likewise,  by  breeding  a  special  species  of  bac- 
teria several  times  in  animals  which  are  not  susceptible  to  it,  the  viru- 
lence of  this  species  can  be  diminished.  The  surest  and  most  usual 
way  of  "  attenuating  their  virus  "  is  the  cultivation  of  bacteria  in  high 
temperatures ;  and  the  lower  the  temperature  that  one  uses  for  bring- 
ing this  about  the  longer  the  process  of  attenuation  will  take,  but  it 
becomes  just  so  much  the  more  permanent,  so  that  the  weakened  poi- 
sonous character  of  the  bacteria  is  transmitted  to  their  offspring,  and 
in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  make  a  series  of  completely  attenuated  cul- 
tures. The  attenuated  differ,  in  all  probability,  from  the  virulent  bac- 
teria in  possessing  a  degenerated  protoplasm,  a  defective  vitality,  a 
diminished  power  of  growth,  less  ability  to  withstand  injurious  influ- 
ences, and  especially  in  having  different  products  of  metabolism.  Viru- 
lent anthrax  bacilli,  for  example,  form  a  greater  amount  of  acid  than 
the  attenuated  ones.  Therefore,  bacteria  which  have  been  attenuated 
or  weakened  do  not  flourish  in  the  animal  system,  as  they  are  incapable 
of  overcoming  its  natural  oppositions  or  hindrances  to  their  growth, 
and  they  die  relatively  quickly  either  at  the  point  of  infection,  or  in 
the  blood,  and  especially  in  the  organs  where  they  are  deposited  by  the 
blood — viz.,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  marrow  of  the  bones. 

Power  poBseMed  by  the  Animal  Organiim  of  protecting  itself  againit 
Bacteria. — The  healthy  animal  or  human  body  possesses  various  means 
of  protecting  itself  against  the  entrance  of  bacteria.  The  serum  of  the 
blood,  particularly  if  free  from  cellular  elements,  has  a  direct  germi- 
cidal power,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  beautiful  experiments  of 
Büchner,  Niessen,  Stern,  and  others.  This  germicidal  power  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  plasma,  while  the  cellular  elements,  the  red  and 
white  blood-cells,  are  antagonistic  to  it.  The  germicidal  power  of  the 
blood  in  a  given  individual  appears  to  have  a  different  intensity  at  dif- 
ferent times.  According  to  H.  Büchner,  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
proportion  of  salts  it  contains.     Fodor  says  that  the  germicidal  power 
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of  the  blood  is  increased  as  its  temperature  is  raised  and  as  it  becon 
more  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  alkaline  substances.  At  a  tempe 
ture  of  38°  to  40°  C.  (100-4°  to  104°  F.)  the  germicidal  action  of  t 
blood  is  greatest,  but  above  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  it  rapidly  decreases.  At ; 
events,  it  is  mainly  by  chemical  processes,  if  we  leave  out  of  considei 
tion  the  local  anatomical  peculiarities,  that  the  animal  organism  protec 
itself  against  the  entrance  of  bacteria.  Up  to  a  certain  point  there 
also  a  conflict  between  the  bacterial  cells  and  the  cells  in  the  body 
the  animal.  According  to  Metschnikoff,  it  is  principally  the  whi 
blood-cells  which  take  up  and  devour  the  bacteria  (Fig.  234),  and  f 
this  reason  he  has  called  them  devouring  cells — phagocytes — and  to  the 
he  ascribes  the  most  important  part  in  the  battle  of  the  system  wi 

the  bacteria  whi 
have  entered  it.  Tl 
phagocyte  theory 
MetschnikofiTs  has 
cently  been  successf 
ly  attacked  by  Flag] 
ab  €  Baumgarten,  and  o 

Fio.  234.— Phagocyte«  r Metschnikoff).    a,  an  anthrax  bacillua  CrS.      The  COUSenSUS 
about  to  enter  a  white  bloo«i  corpuHcle;  A,  the  anthrax  ba-  .    . 

eillus  within  liie  whito  bhwxl  corpumilo;  <•,  white  blood  cor-  OpiniOU     at    present 

pusirle  with  anthrax  bacilli  which  have  become  broken  into  fl^of  c*ontrfl.rv 

Metschnikoff's  id 
the  white  blood-corpuscles  are  the  ones  which  succumb  in  the  confl 
with  the  bacteria,  if  the  latter  enter  the  corpuscles  in  a  living  con 
tion,  and  only  dead  bacteria  are  carried  away  by  the  cells  of  the  bcx 
In  addition,  the  bacteria  are  carried  away  chiefly  in  the  excretio 
especially  in  the  fi^ces,  urine,  saliva,  and  sweat  (Brunner,  Eiselsberg] 
Natural  or  acquired  Immnnity  of  AfiinmU  and  Man  towards  Bacter. 
— The  existence  of  immunity  in  man  or  animals  towards  this  or  th 
si>eeies  of  bacteria  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance.  It 
in  part  hereditary  and  in  part  artificially  acquired.  We  know  tlia 
owini^  to  Jenner's  discovery  of  the  last  centurv,  man  can  be  made  1 
lose  his  susceptibility  to  variola  by  means  of  the  inoculation  with  cov 
pox  virus.  The  discoveries  of  Pasteur  are  in  harmony  with  th 
important  fact — namely,  that  by  inoculation  of  a  weakened  bacterii 
poison  the  system  is  rendered  non-susceptible  to  infection  by  tl 
poison  of  such  diseases  as  hydrophobia,  anthrax,  chicken  cholera,  et 
Though  Koch,  Lotflcr  and  others  have  demonstrated,  as  regarc 
anthrax,  that  inoculation  with  the  weakened  or  attenuated  anthra 
poison  provides  no  certain  and  absolute  protection  against  this-  diseas 
yet  scientifically  and  practically,  the  fact  remains  established  that  tl 
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animal  system  can  nnder  certain  circumstances,  by  inoculation  with  the 
atteoaated  bacterial  poison,  be  made  unsusceptible  to  the  most  virulent 
8ub«tances — in  other  words,  the  system  becomes  artificially  immune. 
The  active  principles  of  the  substances  used  in  inoculation  or  vaccination 
Äi^  chemical  bodies,  or  the  products  of  the  metabolism  of  the  bacteria 
Aenißelves.     Numerous  hypotheses  have  been  advanced   for  the  ex- 
planation of  this  acquired  immunity.     Pasteur,  Klebs  and  others  hold 
^tuit  it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  during  the  first  invasion  a  quantity 
of  fiobstances  are  consumed  which  are  essential  to  the  life  of  the  bacteria 
in  question  (exhaustion  theory).     Chauveau  believes,  on  the  contrary, 
tha.t  during  the  first  invasion  of  the  bacteria  metabolic  products  form 
from  them,  which  remain  behind  and  make  it  impossible  for  infection 
to   occur  from  the  same  species  (retention  hypothesis).   ,  Metschnikoff 
employs  his  phagocyte  theory  for  explaining  acquired  immunity.     C. 
Fr-ankel  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  the  acquired  toleration  of  a 
poison,  or  immunity,  is  not  a  single  process,  but  is  brought  about  now 
ixi  this  way  and  now  in  that.     It  is  possible  that  the  exhaustion  or  re- 
tention hypothesis,  or  Metschnikoff  s  cell  tlieory,  or  the  chemical  action 
of   the  blood  and  tissue  fluid,  all  play  an  important  part,  but  we  are 
i^ot  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  this 
^lo^stion  to  answer  it  definitely. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  the  experiments  of  Wooldridge,  Kitasato 

And  Behring  upon  the  artificial  production  of  immunity  towards  an- 

tlitax,  tetanus,  and  diphtheria.    Wooldridge  discovered  that  solutions  of 

fibrinogen,  after  having  served  as  media  for  the  cultivation  of  anthrax, 

'^^ade  an  animal  immune  to  infection  from  anthrax  ;  but,  on  the  other 

band,  he  obtained  this  immunity  by  producing  a  slight  chemical  altera- 

^on  in  the   fibrinogen,  without  making  use  of  the  anthrax  bacilli. 

^hring  and  Kitasato  made  rabbits  immune  towards  tetanus  by  means 

^f  trichloride  of  iodine.     Behring  rendered  animals  unsusceptible  to 

diphtheria  by  (1)  employing  cultures  which  were  sterilised  or  had  been 

^*^ted  with  trichloride  of  iodine  ;  (2)  by  the  subcutaneous  and  intra- 

^f>donf)inal  injection  of  the  pleuritic  exudate  which  frequently  develops 

'p  Animals  which  have  diphtheria,  and  also  by  the  subcutaneous  injec- 

^^n  of  the  trichloride  of  iodine  very  soon  after  the  diphtheritic  infec- 

'^on.    The  capability  of  animals  for  resisting  diphtheria  was  rendered 

^'^ter  by  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide.     The  blood  of  such  immune 

'^^'Xials  possesses  the  power  of  destroying  the  poison  of  the  disease, 

.  '^^  consequently  their  serum  has  been  used  for  subcutaneous  injection 

^^ases  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus  in  man,  but  hitherto  with  doubtful 

Acquired  immunity  has  a  very  close  relationship  with  the  recovery 
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The  latter  would  not  be  so  difficnlt  if  ätft 
sirhlch  are  known  to  iie  had  the  same  effect  in  Uta 
birfy  M  Ik  Am  IBM  tabe  ;  l>ut  snch  is  act  the  case.  In  all  probabiht; 
'  '  I  between  many  species  of  bacteria  plave  an  im- 
r  from  mn  infectious  dUease.  For  instance,  the 
t  pvtridns  is  a  pronounced  antagonist  to  the  coeei 
«$  vtafmtwtiam  «kd  Aa  faaeillns  of  pneumonia  and  typlioid,  and  if  tliis 
I  in  gelatine,  the  latter  becomee  incapable  of  infec- 
I  V«  A*  »hiini  iwiiriiiiiid  organisms.  Emmerich  ^vas  able  to  eare 
1  «nthimx  from  eure  death  by  placing  in  their 
|^hfcd"'WLiWi>T,  wA»r  brfoie  or  after  tlie  anthrax  infection,  a  large  nam- 
^^^  ^  ll^^tytifftäaB  tütä  or  of  the  micrococci  prodigioei  or  of  the 
^t^jltt  Mjm  iiMui  TW  it""'"^*.  however,  were  not  rendered  immune 
(w  ft  iWtfwMi  ittCveCMM  «f  anthrax. 

^«alH«M  <C  SiyKteaHtil  TnamiMioiL  of  Bacteria   from  Animal 

ti»  Aju^^  -  I.  iMiwr  UK  *wi'"g  of  path'igenic  bacteria  \^-IiicU  hare  a 

vi^vi'v   riti\'V''*^*nc«»  w*  ch»  tboee  which  are  cajable  of  dcmonstrstiun 

I'lT  jMctieirisr  disease,  and  in  no  other  disease,  and  are 

I  oBubeffs  and  have  ench  a  diätribution  in  the  tissnes  Uiat 

■  '•ant  for  aU  the  E^'mptoms  of  this  particular  disease. 

1  ti.    ,:u^iit'«  o^  kh*  Sfwcific  diancler  of  a  particular  epecies  of  liaete- 

t  bjr  lbs  vxamittation  under  the  microscope,   artificial 

U  an  animal  dies  from  a  ttacterial  diseaee. 


iku  iMjrt  m«>f  »Ml»  «SMMtilMlWD  is  Conducted  witli  the  most  rigorous  asep- 

«kb  k>  inM^*^^  ^**  MmhI  «ad  organ»  of  the  animal  from  becoming  cun- 

taii.nMSvvl    ^'Vh  •■t.T  other  bMMeria.      The  skin  is  washed  in  a  one- 

•«'hMiNA  «i  biehloride  of  mercury,  and  the  InEttruments 

I  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit   larap, 

8  been  sufficiently  removed,  the  alKlomi- 

■  «.«LvitM  ar«  opened  with  sterilised  instrunieuts  which 

V  btftfu  used,  BO  that  no  bacteria  shall   be  introdnced. 

J  11^  )uv  examined  in  die  following  order:  spleen,  ]i%-er, 

kt.lu.v»,   i'vAit,  *»Kt  luujt*-     Small  portions  of  the  blood  and  spleen. 

itMt  't"^'    luit^  turv  pW«d  in  nntritive  fluids,  and  after  the  latter  hare 

1 ml   "1''"'  »'«Iturw  plates  in  the  usual  diluted  condition  before 

., .:!  Iv  iMiHf^lile  to  determine  whether  bacteria  are  present, 
..  K-B  lh^^y  are.  Parasitic  bacteria  which  will  only  grow 
iiiirtu*  are  cultivated  on  agar  plates  kept  in  a  cultare 

t*  which  develop  upon  the  plates  are  then  examined. 

>'il  whvther  there  are  one  or  more  specie«  pi-cecnt,  and 

,^ ,  ..     '.   -I  mimcnms.     Then  follow  the  inoculation  experiments 

i,i  \jua  utUV  i-«illtii^'*t  ii[>ou  animals,  such  as  mice,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits. 
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loiikeys,  pigeons,  and  dogs,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  disease  simi- 
eir  in  all  respects  to  the  primary  one.  The  inoculation  is  done  by 
imple  6ul)Cutaneons  puncture,  by  making  an  incision  and  inserting  the 
culture  beneath  the  skin,  by  placing  it  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
ye,  by  injecting  it  into  the  blood-vessels  or  into  the  peritoneal  or  ab- 
lominal  cavities,  by  incorporating  the  culture  in  the  food,  or  introduc- 
ng  it  with  the  oesophageal  bougie,  or  by  permitting  it  to  be  inhaled, 
«  Büchner  did,  by  mixing  the  culture  with  sterilised  water  or  bouillon, 
ind  then  scattering  this  by  means  of  a  spray  apparatus  as  a  fine  mist 
^ntaining  the  bacteria. 


trail ■miMion  of  Micro-org^aninns  from  the  Mother  to  the 
ftrtU— The  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  micro-organisms  from  the 
nu>ther  to  the  foetus  is  of  great  pathological  interest.    That  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms can  pass  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  has  been  proved  partly 
by  cases  of  anthrax  infection  which  have  occurred  in  man,  and  partly  by 
czpenments  upon  animals  (chicken  cholera,  septicaemia  in  rabbits,  malig- 
o»nt  oedema).     Birch-Hirschfeld  has  made  a  careful  microscopic  study  of 
^  placenta  in  pr^iiant  goats,  rabbits,  white  mice,  and  bitches  sufPering 
^lom  anthrax,  and  he  found  the  bacilli  in  both  the  placenta  and  in  the  foetal 
^68,  but  in  very  different  amounts  in  the  different  animals  experimented 
'^pon.    He  affirms  that  the  healthy  placenta  will  not  ordinarily  permit  of  the 
^•wct  passage  into  the  foetal  circulation  of  either  finely  divided  foreign  bodies 
incapable  of  increase  in  numbers,  or  of  micro-organisms ;  but  the  placenta, 
without  necessarily  undergoing  any  gross  mechanical  changes  (rupture  of 
^  chorionic  villi  or  of  the  maternal  vessels,  haemorrhages),  may  become 
1**^008  from    the  effects   produced   by  the  micro-organisms  circulating 
|bix)ug.ij  it.     Micro-organisms,  such  as  the  anthrax  bacilli,  can,  when  present 
'**  Vast  numbers,  penetrate  into  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  if  assisted 
^  alterations  in  the  tissues  forming  the  walls  of  the  blood  sinuses,  and  by 
*®^g  in  the  epithelium  of  the  villi.    These  changes  can  be  brought  about 
^  the  injurious  effects  due  to  the  growth  of  the  bacteria.     (See  also  §  83, 
^berculosis.) 


lon-pathogenio  Bacteria. — C.  Fränkel  gives  the  following  as  the 
principal  non-pathogenic  bacteria :   1,  Micrococcus  prodigiosus ;  2,  ba- 
cillus indicus ;  3,  yellow,  white,  orange,  and  red  ;  4,  bacillus  megate- 
rium;  5,  potato   bacillus;    6,  bacillus   subtilis;    7,  bacillus  fignrans; 
^s  bacillus  acidi  lactici ;   9,  bacillus  butyricus,  Clostridium  butyricus ; 
H  bacillus  of   blue  milk ;    11,   bacteria  of   drinking-water   (bacillus 
^olaceus,  bacillus  fluorescens);  12,  bacillus  pliosphorescens ;  13,  bac- 
terinm  phosphorescens ;   14,  bacterium  termo  ;    15,  proteus  vulgaris; 
16.  bacillus  spinosus  ;  17,  spirillum  rubrum  ;  18,  spirillum  centricum. 
^^f  further  description  of  these,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  text- 
■^fe  of  Flügge,  C.  Fränkel,  and  others. 
'tthogenio  Bacteria» — The  pathogenic  bacteria  are  the  following : 


is;  2,  baeillagof  malignant  oedema;  3,  baciUas  of 
„aÖBUtki  *.  bftcillua  of  tutwr^ulosis ;  5,  bacillus  of  lepixtöv; 
^iw«f«T4ilk;  7,  bacillus  of  glaudere  (baoill.  mallei);  8.  comma 
k<if  a<Mrir  cholera;  9.  Finkler-Prior's  vibrio;  10,  Deueke's 
:  11.  nhtia  Mitacliuikoff ;  12,  Emmerich's  bacillus;  13,  bacU- 
4;  1-4.  spirilliim  of  relapsing  fever  (typhus  recurrens); 
,  Friedländer'e  pneumococcne ;  17,  Frän- 
IS,  bacillus  of  diphtlieria;  19,  bacillaa  of 


malATt«; 
I  bacillo« : 

*»,   »treptococcuB  of  eryeipeW;    21.   stapliTlococcns 
:  Ä  and  citreus;   23,  and  albus;   24.  streptococcus 
Ataallnspyocyanens;  26,  gonococcus ;  27,  bacillus  of  let- 
of  chicken  cholera ;  29,  bacterium  of  ha:morrhagi<: 
;nl>lnt  septicaemia,  swine  fever);   30,  bacillus   of  swine 
t:.  'IL.  baifÜlBs  of  mouse  eepticremia;  32,  micrococcus  tetra- 
£  4&>U  Kfer  again  to  the  bacteria  which  are  of  the  mögt  im- 
portance from  a  eurgical  standpoint  nuder  the 
/        Z'      cfaaptei-8  dealing  with  the  infectious  diseases. 


ThB  Xfoetosoa  and  Protowa.— We 
briefly  discuss  the  mycetozou  aud  prolozoa  w1 
play  an  imporlant  part  in  the  most 
ological  investigations  upon  man  and  animaJs. 
The  mjMtozoa  or  myxomycel«a  are  neither  ani* 
mals  nor  plants,  but  a  group  of  living  organbms 
I  midway  between  the  two.  though  nearer  to  the 
aaxebs,  lie  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  than  to 
the  bacteria,  or  most  elementary  plants.  Tha 
young  mycefoioa  form  slimy  masses 
flmaa  (plasmodia),  changing  later  into 
«lib  an  enveloping  membrane  containing 
ami  particularty  zoospores,  which  move 
putiybymeansof  a  waving  flagellum  (Fig.  235, 
4,  *>  aad  partly  by  the  pulling  out  aud  drawing 
IB  ol  protoplasmic  processes  fFig,  2.^5,  /).  The 
(MKpom  multiply  for  many  generations  by  di- 
Ti»«<n  of  the  cell  into  two  [tarts  and  finally  two 
•r  «Aire  of  these  cpIIs  join  and  fuse  together, 
-imuiajT  again  a  protoplasmic  body,  or  plasmo- 
iium.  »is  it  is  called.  The  mycetozoa,  the  chief 
•vfMiMKttailives  of  which  are  myxomycetes  and 
Im  >toMlt  group  of  acrasia,  grow  upon  the  decay- 
Jw«  «I*  typical  saprophytes,  tliough  some  lead 
^«  >l»»ii.i>.>diophora  Brassica?  produces  a  dcRtruc- 
nt  cubbage.     The  mycetosoa  and  micro- 
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Tht  Protozoa* — ^The  mycetozoa  come  next  to  the  protozoa,  which  are  usu- 
ly  looked  upon  as  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  hut  are  not  sharply 
»fined  from  the  lowest  forms  of  plants.  The  protozoa  consists  partly  of  a 
Ti^le  cell,  partly  of  several  similar  cells,  with  a  distinct  differentiation  of 
:ieir  protoplasms.  They  pass  through  several  stages  of  development,  as 
SLemplified  by  the  amcebse,  which  are  similar  to  the  white  blood-corpuscles, 
wild  which  multiply  by  division,  beginning  with  the  nucleus. 

Leuckart  divides  the  protozoa  into  rhizopods,  sporozoa,  and  infusoria.  The 
rhizopods  consist  of  unenclosed  protoplasmic  masses  containing  vacuoles  and 
a  nucleus.   They  multiply  by  division,  live  in  solid  nutritive  media,  and  move 
by  putting  forth  finger-like  processes  (pseudopodia).     The  sporozoa  move 
about  like  worms  by  expansion  and  contraction ;  they  multiply  by  means  of 
spores,  and  live  as  parasites ;  they  are  nourished  by  fluids  which  pass  by  en7 
dosmosis  through  the  cuticular  envelope  of  the  cell.     This  species  of  patho- 
genic protozoa  is  of  considerable  interest  to  both  man  and  animals.    The 
gtegarines,  living  as  parasites  in  insects  and  worms,  belong  to  the  sporozoön 
class,  as  do  also  the  oval  psorosperms,  which  lead  a  parasitic  existence  in 
mammals,  and  the  cylindrical  psorosperms,  found  in  fishes  and  amphibia. 
The  infusoria  belong  to  the  last  division  of  protozoa;  they  do  not  change 
their  shape;  they  possess  cilia  and  an  opening  which  answers  for  a  mouth, 
and  their  protoplasm  is  made  up  of  a  cortical  and  medullary  portion. 

It  has  been  proved  by  recent  experiments  that  both  the  mycetozoa  and 
protow»  are  pathogenic  as  regards  man.  Golgi,  in  Paris  (1886),  showed  that 
peculiar  amoeboid  bodies  were  regularly  present  in  the  blood  during  inter- 
niittent  fever  and  malaria«  and  were  almost  always  to  be  found  inside  the 
^  blood-corpuscles,  in  which  they  underwent  lively  amoeboid  movements. 

Numerous  observers  have  established  the  fact  that  this  organism  can  be 
^«nonstrated  in  the  blood  in  every  case  of  malaria  (the  Plasmodium  mala- 
na).  It  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  cultivate  the  Plasmodium  malarias 
artificially^  but  Celli  and  Marchiafava  have  produced  malaria  in  healthy 
individuals  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  blood  taken  from  malarial  patients 
•fid containing  the  Plasmodium.  This  fact  does  not  necessarily  prove  the 
P'^ogenic  significance  of  the  Plasmodium  malariae,  but  it  has  been  estab- 
*^ed  beyond  a  doubt  by  other  experiments  that  this  organism  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  malarial  fever.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  some  severe  forms 
^^  dysentery  are  due  to  a  peculiar  amoeba  (Kartalis,  in  Virch.  Archiv,  Bd. 
^^»  p.  521),  and  molluscum  contagiosum  to  a  species  of  Plasmodium.  There 
"*vealso  been  found  mycetozoa  and  protozoa  within  the  cells  io  various  skin 

Qtteaaes,  cutaneous  ulcers,  and  cancers,  but  some  authors  doubt  the  truth  of 

this. 

§60.  Oeneral  Bemarks  oonceming  Injuries.— The  injuries  of  the 
l^'^nan  body  are  divided  into  two  main  groups :  injuries  with  and  in- 
juries without  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  the  external  coverings  of 
^  body,  including  both  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  The  former  class 
^^  designate  as  open  bleeding  injuries,  or,  in  short,  as  wounds ;  the 
'^tter  as  bloodless  or  subcutaneous  injuries.  This  distinction  is  of  the 
^test  practical  importance,  since  the  prognosis  of  any  injury,  apart 
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e  of  the  particular  portion  of  tlie  body  involved,  is 
rat  upon  whether  the  overlyiug  ekia  or  mucoue  mem- 
it  diriJe«]  or  not.  Every  open  wound,  be  it  ever  so  &mall 
»  Uw  prick  of  a  needle — may  lie  tlie  cause  of  an  infectioaa 
V  ftod  untier  these  circumstancee  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
t  altrars  be  borne  in  luind,  aä  we  have  learned  in  §  59, 
:  tb«  micro-org&nismd  which  are  everywhere  present  outside  the 
IkmIv  tuAT.  br  their  sdmii^ion  to  any  wound,  give  rise  to  the  g;ravesl 
i^u^K.  Tbis  «uinot  occur  in  suWutaaeous  injuries  where  the  protect 
imc  «kin  w»i  mooons  titcutbrane  remain  intact  and  ordinaTily  prevent 
dltt  waGMtM«  of  xhtsK  noxious  bodies  into  the  system.  The  aim  of  the 
motivru  tntftkt<«)  of  tre«titig  wounds  iä  directed,  as  it  should  l>e,  towards 
fcu«[>taie  ^iMt  t>f  thit  wound  all  injurious  substances,  including  bacteria, 
utU  tuwv«k  rvwierin^  them  innocuous  in  case  they  have  gained  en- 
»tWHMk.  I*«»  tLü  (Mrpow  we  employ,  in  treating  wouuds,  fluids  wliich, 
\Ub»  thiw  f*i  nnT  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  and  1  to  l.i>00  to  1  to 
\t)iM  «iiImm^  vi  bichloride  of  mercury,  are  capable  of  killing  the 
^^ji-P-Hif^^infUT '  wmI.  fiirlliennore,  we  only  bring  in  contact  witli  the 
«vWMt  «wA  ekJKCte  OS  itave  l>een  made  perfectly  sterile.  A  probe  or 
•  ftluwr  wWti  iHtt  Dot  been  disinfected  may  cost  the  patient's  life.  In 
yitf  obn^xw«'  «Mt  frttctnre:^  we  shall  eee  that  in  the  pre-antiseptic  periods 
vi  »uixvi'v  riw  ««»rf^  of  feubcutaiieous  fractures  was  entirely  different 
IVviM  thm  «*"  (r*ctureis  complicated  by  wounds  of  the  skin.  It  w*a 
m  iUv  itv*xuwat  <ti  this  latter  class  of  injuries  tliat  Josepti  Lister,  tlie 
t(«vMt  r»'foriuor  of  modem  surgery,  began  the  practical  application  of 
lu*  itiitiM.>(>tK'.  Of  ire  might  say  Lis  antibacterial,  method  of  treating 
tk\>UuU«<.  Now  WW  »ro  enabled  to  keep  a  fresh  wound  free  from  all 
luiHriou«  »mWIiuk'vb— in  other  words,  to  prevent  all  infectious  wound 
dk«i*w«  «»d  ^  bring  »bout  a  cure  of  a  great  number  of  injuriea 
i\lnvU  itt  llw.»  piv-auiiseplic  days  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  fal 
V.i^A'tdin«  tv  U»  tttumtüin  of  the  injury,  we  distinguish  betw. 
(tijuiu>«  dwo  iv  iiiwhani*,*!  violence  and  those  due  to  thermal  (bumii 
(«W*t>i4t>  "f  '.'^Witio«!  iuduenccs  (cauterisation).  Subcutaneous  injuries 
HIV  luodWk'wd  bv  blows  with  blunt  instruments,  or  falls,  while  open 
»lOUUiU  »U«  **w*h1  by  blows  with  more  or  less  sharp  instruments,  and 
UVv  *lw  'wui  *ft  puncuired,  lacerated,  incised,  contused,  or  gnni*  "" 
u,,,,iijU  tij^  \11  WMunds  due  to  blows  with  blunt  instruments 
I,,  ,11  <  }<■  ■  I  i>iini«i'd  wounds — that  is,  the  borders  of  the  wounds  sal 
u  ivv  nvcro^s  as  a  result  of  the  violence  used. 
,  I,  hittb.  and  punctured  wounds  are  simple  wounds. 
,[  mul  ivnlusttl  wounds  arenas  we  shall  iee,  complicat- 
ni  ftlHUHk     ^^  tjotiviiiiw  yf  t'>«  liordcrs  and  the  depth  of  the  woi 
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are  matters  of  great  practical  importance.      If  a  wound  penetrates 
into  a  joint  or  into  one  of  the  large  cavities  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
cranial,  thoracic,  or  peritoneal  cavities,  we  call  it  a  penetrating  wound. 
If  a  portion  of  tissue  is  completely  cut  or  torn  from  its  connections  by 
violence,  a  wound  is  formed  with  loss  of  substance ;  but  if  the  portion  of 
tissue  still  retains  some  of  its  connections  with  the  surrounding  parts, 
there  results  what  is  called  a  flap  or  peel  wound.     A  wound  which  is 
clean,  not  poisoned  and  not  infected,  is  distinguished  from  one  which  is 
unclean,  poisoned,  and  infected.    We  count  amongst  unclean  wounds  all 
thoee  in  which  there  is  present  any  foreign  body  whatsoever,  such  as 
dust,  sand,  dirt  of  every  description,  portions  of  clothing,  bullets,  pow- 
der grains,  etc.     Wounds  affected  with  any  one  of  the  infectious  wound 
diseases  belong  to  the  class  of  infected  wounds  (inflammation,  suppu- 
ration, erysipelas,  wound  diphtheria,  septicsemia,  etc.).    The  wounds  pro- 
duced by  bites  of  snakes,  insects,  etc.,  are  wounds  poisoned  by  animal 
poisons. 

The  symptomatology  and  treatment  of  injuries  vary  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  the  portion  of  the  body  involved  and  the  anatomical  peculiari- 
ties  of  tlie  injured  tissues.  Consequently  we  divide  injuries  of  the 
human  body  into  injuries  of  soft  parts,  of  bones,  and  of  joints,  and 
their  symptomatology  and  treatment  will  be  discussed  later  on.  We 
^hall  first  give  a  general  outline  of  the  anatomical  changes  occurring  in 
^he  healing  of  a  wound. 

Stilway  Iigiuriea — A  very  severe  and  numerous  class  of  injuries  are  in- 

^^^^^  from  collisions  between  railway  trains.     Tardieu,  Vibert  and  others 

^^^e  recorded  their  valuable  experiences  on  this  subject,  particularly  Vi- 

"^*t,  who  gave  a  report  of  four  hundred  persons  injured  in  a  railroad  acci- 

r^^^  at  Charenton.     The  occupants  of  the  train  which  moves  the  most  rap- 

]^J  suffer  the  worst  and   most  numerous  injuries.     Upon  those  who  die 

^^Utantly  without  exhibiting  any  external  injury  many  punctiform  hdemor- 

^5^age8  are  found,  mostly  about  the  head  and  upper  iK)rtions  of  the  body, 

^'iJilar  to  those  which  occur  in  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.     Bad 

^""^fturee  and  injuries  to  the  soft  parts  are  found  chiefly  in  the  lower  ex- 

^^Diities,  unless  the  victims  protect  themselves  in  time  by  rising  from  their 

^^ta.   Not  infrequently  the  lungs  are  injured  (haemoptysis)  by  contusion  or 

^^shing  of  the  thorax,  and  there  may  also  be  injuries  of  the  abdominal  vis- 

^^"i-  Very  often  the  patients  suffer  grave  disturbances  of  the  central  nervous 

System— loss  of  sleep,  headache,  alterations  in  their  mental  condition  of  a 

P^'tly  excitable,  partly  melancholic,  depressed  type,  disturbances  of  digestion, 

*os8  of  memory,  easily  excited  intellectual  fatigue,  great  susceptibility  towards 

^timnlants  (alcohol,  tobacco),  maniacal  conditions,  auditory  sensations  of  a 

subjective  character,  photophobia,  paralysis  of  accommodation,  disturbances  of 

*niell  and  taste,  paraesthesia  of  the  sensory  nerves,  anaesthetic  areas,  particu- 

^v  when  there  is  an  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  muscular  twitchings,  motor 

Weakness,  especially  in  the  legs,  paralysis,  disturbances  of  circulation  and  res- 
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piration  (increasing  cachexia) .  The  patient  exhibits,  in  some  cases,  every  DvmpM.  ^ 
torn  of  dementia  paralytica.  All  these  nervous  phenomena  are  grouped 
gether  under  the  name  of  traumatic  neuroses.  They  are  particularly  liabl 
to  make  their  appearance  after  concussion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  ai 
sometimes  are  caused  by  relatively  slight  accidents.  In  the  majority  of 
it  is  a  psychosis  and  neurosis,  similar  to  hysteria,  without  actual  changes 
the  central  nervous  system  (Charcot,  Strümpell).  Albin  Hoffmann  has 
rectly  pointed  out  that  a  traumatic  neurosis  is  of  much  less  frequent  occi 
rence  in  individuals  previously  perfectly  healthy  than  has  hitherto  been  su^ 
posed  ;  the  number  of  malingerers  is  large,  and  is  steadily  increasing  sul.* 
the  accident  law  went  into  effect.  In  the  minority  of  the  cases  there  do  occ" 
progressive  pathological  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system  as  a 
result  of  the  accident.  The  prognosis  of  these  cases  is  very  unfavourable^  ; 
they  often  lead  to  chronic  disease  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain ;  less  frequently^  i^ 
is  located  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  English  physicians  have  given  the  nacacie 
of  railway  spine  to  the  secondary  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system  f'«>l- 
lowing  railway  accidents. 

§  61.  The  Anatomical  Phenomena  in  the  Healing  of  a  Wonnd. — Tbe 

anatomioal  phenomena  manifested  in  the  healing  of  wounds  were  fi 
studied  exhaustively  by  Thiersch,  and  all  the  recent  investigations  ha 
been  based  upon  the  correct  statements  which  he  made.  We  ordinarily?' 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  repair  in  a  wound :  (1)  the  direct  primary 
agglutination  of  the  divided  parts,  called  healing  per  primam  inter^^- 
tionem  ;  and  (2)  the  repair  of  a  wound  by  the  formation  of  granulation 
tissue,  or,  in  other  words,  repair  accompanied  by  suppuration,  called 
healing  ^6?r  secundam  intentionem. 

Healing  per  Primam  Intentionem. — Healing  by  primary  intention 
takes  place  in  all  fresh  aseptic  wounds,  particularly  in  those  produce<3 
in  the  course  of  an  operation,  the  borders  of  the  latter  class  (operation 
wounds)  being  held  by  the  stitches  in  continual  contact  until  they  ad- 
here together.  Those  wounds  which  are  treated  aseptically  heal  mor« 
rapidly  than  those  treated  antiseptically — that  is,  than  the  wounds  irri- 
tated by  antiseptic  solutions  (bichloride,  carbolic  acid,  etc.). 

Macroscopic  Phenomena  in  Healing  by  Primary  Intention« — The  macrc^ 
scopic  phenomena  manifested  in  the  healing  of  wounds  per  prirndT^ 
intentionem  are  briefly  as  follows:   We  ordinarily  find,  in  the  fin^^ 
place,  that  the  borders  of  the  wound  become  agglutinated  by  a  coag»^* 
lum  made  up  of  blood  and  lymph.     During  the  next  four,  six,  or  eigl  ^^^ 
days  the  union  of  the  wound  is  definitely  established,  the  coagnlur^^^^^ 
in  and  around  tlie  wound  space  becoming  replaced  by  new  cells  an     -^ 
blood-vessels,  the  former  of  which  gradually  change  into  the  fibrilla^^^^ 
connective   tissue   making   up   the   cicatrix.      In   the   case  of  smaC^-^ 
wounds,  or  sliglit  losses  of  substance,  there  is  usually  developed  as  :► 
result  of  the  coagulation   of   the  blood   and  lymph  a  crust,  beni 
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t  complete   healing  of   the  wound   is   accomphälied  (called 
Her  a  Bcah  (see  page  177).     The  skioniug  over  of  the  U'ouiid 
rom  its  borders  by  proliferation  of   the   cells   of   the  rete 
1  iUid  of  the  sebaceouB  glands,  if  the  latter  still  exist  in  the 
(if  tlie  wound.     The  young  cicatrix  at  ürst  forms  a  fine  red 
liicli  subsequently  becomes  gradually  whiter  and  softer.     The 
i->->  i,(  many  wounds  which  unite  by  primary  intention  dieap- 
1  fiiurse  of  time  more  or  less  completely. 
Healing  by  Secondary  Intention.— The  healing ^z-  secmiilam  inte»^ 
villi  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue  and  pu8.  takes  place 
(■•intused  wounds,  or  where  there  has  been  a  loss  of  siil)stance 
1  hiiB  Ijeen  impossible  to  obtain  direct  adhesion  of  the  divided  tis- 
!i  the  aid  of  stitehes,  and  also  in  wounds  which  liave  been  neg- 
and   not   treated  ascptically,  and  in  wounds  which  have  been 
infected  by  micro-organisms. 

IboKMOopio  Phenomena  in  the  Healing  of  Wonnda  by  Secondary  In- 
tuition.— Macroscopically,  the  phenomena  whieli  take  place  in  this 
form  of  healing  of  a  wound,  involving,  for  example,  vascular  soft  parts, 
are  somewhat  as  follows:  Until  tlie  expiration  of  about  twenty-four 
hoars  after  the  rece]>tion  of  the  injury  the  various  ti;«nes  exposed  in 
the  surface  of  the  wound  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  one  another. 
Later  on  the  outlines  of  the  various  tissues  in  the  wound  are  obscured 
by  a  jelly-like  covering  consisting  of  a  reddish-yellow  fluid,  a  mixture 
of  blood  serum  and  lymph  which  has  been  poured  out  from  the  wound. 
After  about  two  to  three  days  the  greyish-red  gelatinous  wound  surface 
begins  to  take  on  a  granular,  red  apixjarance.  and  the  wound  begins  to 
granulate,  or  to  fonn  vascular  cellular  germinal  tissue  called  granula- 
tion tissue,  from  which  there  is  ordinarily  produced  an  exudate  con- 
taining a  great  cpiantity  of  round  cells — in  other  words,  i>us.  If  the 
wound  heals  ascptically  as  a  result  of  most  careful  disinfection  and 
most  rigorous  aseptic  treatment,  the  secretion  wilt  he  slight,  and  fre- 
quently actual  pus  formation  will  not  take  place.  Profuse  suppura- 
tion will  only  occur  in  a  wound  which  is  not  a-septic. 

In  contused  wounds  with  destruction,  or  rather  necrosis,  of  the  tis- 
anes, the  (lead  portion  of  the  tissues  is  first  cast  off  by  the  process  of 
granulation  j  the  wound  "  purifies  itself."  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  with  aseptic  dressings  a  more  rapid  healing,  unac- 
companied by  profuse  secretion,  suppuration,  or  decom  [wsition. 

The  ffldnning  Over  of  a  Grannlatinp  Wound. — The  covering  over  of 
a  granulating  surface  with  skin  proceeds  gradually  from  the  margins  of 
the  wound,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  shrinkage  of  the 
granulation  tissue.     If  the  cutis  has  not  been  entirely  destroyed,  if 
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there  are  etil!  traces  of  the  Malpigliian  stratum  present,  or  if  the  ejC 
thelium  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  intact,  the  remaiDs  of  these  stni» 
tures  will  form  the  starting  points  withia  the  grannlating  area  froiL 
which  skin  will  spread  outwards  over  the  granulating  surface.  AI 
cicatrices  which  are  accompanied  during  their  fomiatioa  hy  supjiurv 
tion  are  thicker,  more  extensive  and  unsightly  than  the  small  liuea. 
cicatrices  resulting  from  primary  uniop. 

Histolo^col  FheiL(nneiia  in  the  Healing  of  Woosdi. — The  minute  ph^ 
notnena  which  take  place  in  the  rep&ir  of  a  wound  involving  vaecnla. 


Fio.  aSfl.— Wound  in  the  II  vet  (cuneiform  Fio  SST—InimisTated  white  blood-oorpoack 

cxi-isinn),  twenty -li>ur  liuurn  iiUI.    a,  in  b  Tour-cornerod  detiKt  in  the  middle  t 

Bordvr  of  (Biu  liver;  A,  cowulum  of  a  dead  hardened  pie«,  »f  liver  subMum 

lilonil  inthetlcfucL   Commeouiii^  col-  which  had  been  implanted  with  antiKTti 

lertion  nfwanderiiiK  cell»  in  the  bor-  procautun"  in  the  abdominal  caiilv  of  . 

dots  of  Che  wound.  rabbit  to enC}  four  boun. 

tissue  is  practically  the  same  whether  the  wound  heals  with  the  forma, 
tion  of  pus  or  without  it.  Healing  hj  primary  mtention  is  character 
i(-ed  by  the  formation  of  a  minimum  amount  of  germmal  tissue  nnit 
ing  the  borders  of  the  wound,  while  in  heahng  bv  secondar>  intentio« 
the  amount  of  germinal  tissue  ifi  much  more  considerable.  After  everj^ 
wound,  no  matter  how  free  the  healing  may  be  from  reaction,  ther-- 
follows  an  inflammation  in  the  sense  descrilwd  in  §  56,  and  as  a  reeul-" 
of  this  there  is  a  rellnlnr  infiltration  of  the  borders  of  the  wound  witS 
wandoriu};  colls  (Fig.  236).  Tliia  cellular  infiltration  of  the  borders  o: 
tlie  wound  steadily  progresses,  advancing  by  degrees  into  the  wound,  anr 
taking  the  place  of  the  Iilood  coagulum  which  is  present  (Fig.  237).  Ir 
cases  of  pronounced  intlammatory  infiltration  of  tlie  borders  of  the 
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^eonod  the  old  tisenes  in  the  imDiediatc  neighbourhood  are  more  or  less 
conapletely  destrojed  bj  fattj  degeneration.  On  about  the  third  day  the 
^B-otind,  or  the  wound  cleft,  will  be  fonnd  filled  with  a  tisene  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  round  cells,  with  a  very  Bmalt  amount  of  inter 
tne<iiate  substance, 

wViile    here    and  ''i,  $S^f jPt^^[^ 

there  are  scattered 
tlie  remains  of  tlie 
blood  coagnlum. 
Later  on  there  will 
be  found  large  ,  ^ 
epitklioid  cells  r^ 
(Figs.  238,  239),  ' 
tlie  ictual  forma- 
tive cells  of  the 
granulation  tis- 
sue or  cicatrix — 
nbroblasta  as  they 
are  ctlled — which 
change  into  the 
fibriUof  the  fibril- 
l»"  connective  tis- 
sue (Tig.  239,  a). 

'  o«d  to  believe  that  these  formative  cells  were  direct  descendants  of 
"•e  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles,  but  ;recent  discoveries  have  forced 
>ne  to  abandon  this  view  as  incorrect,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Thiersch,  Becklinghansen  and  otliera  are  right  in  stating  tliat 
*"«  original  fixed  connective-tissue  cells  and  tlie  endothelium  of  the 
^**»Ig  are  the  essential  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix.     Zieg- 
Wjiag  also  recently  adopted  this  view.    The  numerous  nuclei  in  differ- 
«nt  Mages  of  division  whicii  can  be  demonstrated  in  tlie  fixed  connec- 
"*'e-ds«ne  cells  and  the  endothelium  of  the  vessels  as  the  latter  undergo 
"^Pid  proliferation  are  proofs  of  the  correctiie.ss  of  this  theory.     The 
*'*Iy  formed  tissne  cells  can  also  become  wandering  cells.     The  regen- 
ses  within  the  injured  organs  are  likewise  carried  on  by 
'*  fixed  tissne  cells.     The  connective-tissue  cell  always  gives  rise  to  a 
*^*  connective-tissne  cell,  an  epithelial  cell  to  an  epithelial  cell,  but  a 
^''nective-tissne  cell  is  never  formed  from  an  epithelial  cell,  or  rice 
.*'''*a.     The  leucocytes  present  either  perish — i,  e,,  are  either  absorbed 
,-^  the  growing  tissue  cells,  particularly  the  polynudear  leucocytes — or 
'^y  wander  back  into  the  circulation  as  in  inflammation.     On  the  other 
'Qd,  1  believe  that  some  of  the  proto])la6ui  of  the  wandering  cells  is 


Fia.  !S8.— Wound  in  Ihe  ki<lDc,y  on  the  fourth  d«j.  I.aivp  fonnB- 
ng  ill  ahapo  (ft),  n,  F-xlmvasstion  of  bfoud,  with 
■" -if  protoplssiuic  r-jnnatiKj  material  (e) 
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ing  holes  and  notches  in  them,  and  then  placing  them  with  eveiy  anti- 
septic precaution  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  rabbit.  Sections  are  after- 
wards cut  from  these  specimens,  and  when  examined  under  the  microscope 
will  give  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  new  formation  of  tissues.  Ziegler 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  undergo 
further  development,  and  form  fibrillar  connective  tissue  if  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient circulation  of  lymphatic  fluid,  and  especially  if  enough  nutrition  is 
supplied  by  the  development  of  new  vessels.  Ziegler  has  also,  like  myself, 
modified  this  view.  We  now  know  that  in  Ziegler^s  glass  plates,  and  in  my 
pieces  of  dead  tissue,  the  new  tissue  is  chiefly  developed  from  the  cells  of  the 
ww\j  formed  vessels.  Salzer  has  also  made  recent  investigations  upon  the 
healing  up  in  a  wound  of  foreign  bodies,  and  Marchand  particularly  has  made 
some  very  valuable  experiments  both  in  the  healing  in  of  foreign  bodies  and 
in  the  new  formation  of  tissue.  Marchand  employed  chiefly  bits  of  sponge, 
cork,  elder-wood  pith,  and  pieces  of  lung  and  liver  injected  with  blue  gela- 
tine, which  he  buried  in  the  peritoneal  cavities  of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits. 
After  four  to  seven  hours  a  development  of  a  network  of  fibrin  and  an  emi- 
gration of  numerous  leucocytes  took  place.  After  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours,  and  later,  the  foreign  body  became  intimately  connected  with  the  peri- 
tonaeum, and  within  it  were  found  new  cell-forms  derived  from  the  fixed  ele- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood,  these  cells  being  mostly  spindle-shaped,  with 
Urge,  elongated  nuclei,  though  round  cells  are  also  present.  All  these  cells 
spring  from  the  endothelium  of  the  peritonaeum,  the  fixed  connective-tissue 
«lis,  and  the  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  etc.,  in  which  the  nuclei  are 
«en  forming  variously  shaped  figures  in  the  process  of  their  segmentation. 
There  are  also  present  giant  cells,  often  having  an  extraordinary  number  of 
öwleL  The  giant  cells  are  formed  by  the  fusing  together  of  fixed  tissue 
^\  and  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  leucocytes  ;  but  they  exhibit  no 
I^ogresrive  development,  and  later  on  perish  by  fatty  degeneration.  Giant 
*lls  are  only  found  in  those  foreign  bodies  (bits  of  sponge,  elder  pith)  whose 
^^i^orption  presents  difficulties ;  and  Marchand  did  not  discover  them  in  the 
pieces  of  lung,  as  the  tissue  of  which  it  consists  is  readily  destroyed,  and  can 
•*  absorbed  by  the  leucocytes.  The  granulation  cells  are  likewise  the  off- 
spring of  the  fixed  tissue  cells,  and  not  of  the  single  or  polynucleated  leuco- 
^y^  Moreover,  the  offspring  of  the  fixed  tissue  cells  very  often  become 
Pandering  cells.  Marchand  saw  segmentation  figures  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
iQOQonuclear  leucocytes.  The  polynucleated  leucocytes  develop  from  those 
^th  a  single  nucleus,  and  are  retrogressive  in  nature.  The  leucocytes  take 
'^  part  in  the  formation  of  new  tissues,  but -they  do  take  part  in  the  forma- 
^on  of  fibrin  which,  according  to  Marchand,  is  produced  by  substances  liber- 
ated by  the  death  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles.     (See  also  page  250.) 

Bberrington  and  Ballance  maintain  that  the  cicatrix  is  formed  from  the 
^lls  of  the  plasma,  these  cells  being  supplied  with  nourishment  by  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  white  blood-corpuscles. 

Thfi  FomiEtion  of  ninillar  Connective  Tiflsne. — Zicgler's  and  nny  own 
^^periments  show  that  the  fibrillar  connective  tissue — or,  in  other 
^ords^the  cicatrix — is  formed  from  the  fibroblasts  in  the  following 
^y«  The  formative  cells  are  at  first  round,  and  then  enlarge,  and  look 
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like  large,  round  epithelium ;  or  they  are  more  elongated,  or  possess  oijp 
or  more  processes,  eonie  becoming  Bpindle-äbai)ed,  others  club-sbaped; 
or  tliej  may  form  brancliiug  cells  or  polj-nuclear  giant  cells.  The 
„  processes  repeaied- 

Ij  anastomose  with 
one  another.  The 
number  of  the  larpe 
for  lati  re  ceils  theo 
rap  dly  increaseB, 
and  in  certain  lo- 
cal ties  they  lie 
lo  e  together.  The 
hbr  liar  tiäsue  is 
formed  in  pejt  di- 
re tly  from  the  pro- 
toplasm of  tlie 
formativecells,andiscon6eqtient]y  intracellular  in  its  origin,  or  it  comes 
from  a  homogeneous  intercellular  ground  substance  or  stroma  which 
has  previously  developed  from  the  formative  cells.  In  the  intracellu- 
lar fibre-formation 
'  ^J  hbres  make  their 
^  I J      appearance  on  one 

or  both  siilea  of  a 
cell  or  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  it,  or  in 
a  process,  an<l  unite 
with  the  fil)re8  of 
t!ic  adjoining  cell& 
1  he  nucleus,  to- 
gether with  a  por- 
tion of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  form- 
ative cell,  persists 
as  a  fixed  connecl- 
ive  -  tissue  cell 

ll>rdcii(Hl  lung  (A);  the  littur  i«  flIk'J  witb  uuin«>oiu  wanaof-      (^IgS-    ^39,  a,  340|. 

te-'ÄüÄSr''"''  "■ ""  ''"*'''""''°«'  -f  ""    The  direction  taken 

by  the  fibres  is 
nsiially  the  same  over  a  consideralile  area,  the  formative  cello  plsviiig 
no  part  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  As  illnstrated  in 
Fig.  240,  the  cicatrix  is  in  the  beginning  rich  in  large  elongated  cells, 
the  remains  of  the  earlier  formative  cells,  which  in  part  become  changed 
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into  filires.  Tlie  size  of  these  cellular  rem&ins  aubsec[iiently  diiiiiuiebeB, 
the  fibrous  tissue  becomes  thicker,  and  the  cicatrix  is  complete  (Figs. 
2-tl,  242.  243). 

Hew  Formation  of  Tewela, — The  formati  in  of  uew  vessels  procei-dB 
hand  in  hand  witli  the  ahove-det>cnl>ed  tissue  f(.rmatiuti      In  fact  it  is 
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Fio.  »9.— 8evente«irth  diy;  eioatriited  de  Po  "43  ~Th  di       ^htl  da     hcalelwaund 

feet  (u)  iu  H  piece  of  ■  dead,  hardeood  n  the  I    er        atrui  (a)  cuataiD  ng  bluod 

livar  (*).  Pigment. 

tilis  that  renders  possible  the  further  development  of  tlie  aceumnlated 
formative  cells;  and  the  cells  of  the  newly  formed  ves!#ls  also  eontnbnte 
very  essentially  to  the  formation  of  the  new  tissue  which  makes  up  the 
cicatrix. 

In  the  earliest  stages  in  the  reiwir  of  a  wound  Uie  formative  cells, 
or  the  cells  of  the  granulation  tissue,  receive  their  nutninei  t  from  the 
stream  of  plasma  escaping  from  the  vesuels  in  the  neiglibonrhood 
As  Thiersch  has  shown,  this  intercellular  tirculatorj  svstem  can  be 
injected  tlirongh  the  blood-vesbelB  But  this  arrangement  for  supply 
ing  nutrition  to  the  cells  is  only  temporary  and  the  formation  of 
new  blood-vessels  is  required  for  the  further  proces*  of  repair  m  a 
wound. 

The  development  of  new  lloidveaaela  is  the  reeiilt  tf  an  actual 
sprouting  from  the  walls  of  pre-existing  vobpels  (Figs  i39  244  Ai^) 
There  is  first  noticed  on  the  external  surface  of  a  capillary  loop  a  gran- 
ular accumnlation  of  protoplasm,  which  gradually  enlarges  (Fig.  244, 
a.  b.  c)  and  grows  into  a  solid  protoplasmic  filatnent,  which  contains  a 
nuclens.  This  protoplasmic  filament,  simple  (Fig.  244,y)  or  branched 
(Fig.  244,  d,  e,  ff),  joins  either  with  the  wall  of  another  vessel,  or  unites 
with  another  similar  sprout  advancing  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
springing  from  another  similar  capillary  loop  (Fig.  244,  (1,^,  ff).  There 
are  also  formed,  cot  infrequently,  protoplasmic  filaments  which  turn 
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back  in  an  arch  to  the  same  vessels  from  which  they  started.  Fni 
more,  processes  from  the  spindle-  or  club-shaped  or  branching  fc 
tive  cells  of  the  intercapillary  tissue  join  with  the  sprouts  fron 
walls  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  the  material  in  the  formative  cells  hel 
the  formation  of  the  new  blood-vessels.    After  a  certain  length  of 

the  originallj 
protoplasmic 
ments  become 
low  from  liqn 
tion   of   thei] 
terior,  giving 
to  an   open 
munication 
the  mother  ve 


Fio.  244. — Development  of  blood-vessels  by  budding ;  different  forms  of  buds,  a,  6,  c 
stores;  (/,/,  g^  simple  and  branching  solid  buds;  e,  vascular  bud  which  is  being  mad 
low  and  which  already  contains  blood-corpuscles. 

while  the  daughter  vessels  become  more  and  more  hollowed  out 
gradually  filled  with  blood  from  the  mother  vessels.  Not  infrequc 
an  open  pouch  (Fig.  244,  h)  develops  at  the  very  outset  from  the 
of  the  vessel,  gradually  tapering  off  into  a  filament  of  protopl 
The  walls  of  the  daughter  vessel,  the  newly  developed  capillary,  a 
first  homogeneous,  later  on  nuclei  are  added,  and  they  take  on  a  p 
ly  recognisable  cellular  structure,  consisting  of  flat  cells  (endotl 
cells).  Subsequently  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  strengthened  ms 
ally  by  the  formative  cells  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  above-mentioned  protoplasmic  filaments  shooting  out  from 
walls  of  the  vessels  are  made  up  partly  of  the  cells  of  the  vessel  \ 
and  partly,  as  I  believe  I  have  observed,  of  white  blood-corpB 
which  have  passed  through  the  capillary  wall.  At  a  later  peri 
shrinkage  takes  place  in  the  newly  formed  connective  tissue  o1 
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[,  and  a  portion  of  the  vessels  disappear,  cansing  the  original  red 
s^lt  to  become  pale 

The  manner  in  vhich  the  wound  or  rather  tiie  granulating  surface, 

i  Cttvered  with  skin,  has  been  bneS^  stated  above      For  the  purpose 

>£    healing    up    large 

granulating    surfaces, 

R6verdin      employed 

tbe  tiauBplantatiou  of 

unall  particles  of  skiu 

Tim  method  of  skin 

tnmeplantation      was, 

howerer  tirst  made  a 

useful   procedure    by 

TbiertcL     (see     ^  42) 

The     adliebion,      or 

nther  tie  union,  of  a 

piece  of  ekin  on  to  its 

Dev  bed   takes  place, 

•Wording  to  Thicr&ch, 

Iv  tW  itiNiclh  in  the 

pwnlatione     and    in 

^  bit   of    skin   be 

«miltlK  connected     •'"'    "»-Do'elo'p   ent  of  n  »   bljoJ^ewl«   ly   budding 

^        c^  »c  Lilt  ruth  daj       n  uuiiii   u  tbo  i  \  r 

'"rougli  the  intercel- 

Inkr  paeeages ;  these  passages  conduct  the  blood  circulating  in  the  gran- 
"luloQ  vesM'Is  directly  into  and  back  from  the  vessels  in  the  pieces  of 
*iii.  There  is  snbEeqneutly  a  formation  of  permanent  vessels  which 
"pplantä  this  provisional  circulation.  My  own  experiments,  and  those 
"'  Ziegler,  show  that  there  is  at  the  outset  a  rapid  emigration  of  white 
'HOod-celU  accompanying  the  union  or  adhesion  of  the  transplanted  bit 
"'  'kin.  ßut  the  leucocytes  are  of  no  importance  in  the  tiiial  taking 
"W  of  the  transplanted  skin,  the  actual  accomplishment  of  which  is 
■"Wglit  about  by  the  fixed  tissue  cell«,  the  newly  formed  vofssels,  and 
"wr cells.  The  minute  phenomena  which  take  place  during  the  taking 
'""t  of  a  Thiersch  skin  graft  are  practically  the  same  as  in  any  union 
''.^primary  intention.  The  surface  of  the  wound  and  the  adhering 
''IWof  skin  arc  filled  with  round  cells.  This  round-celled  iiitiltrate  is 
"•^D  gradually  changed  into  granulation  tissue,  accom]miiicd  by  the 
'pToating  of  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  finally  the 
^iDnlation  tissue  becomes  fibrillar  connective  tissue.  The  transplanted 
ibn  flap  ig  at  the  outset  passive,  but  from  the  third  day  on  it  l>ecomes 
■'«cularised  by  aproats  from  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
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In  spite  of  this  two  days'  interruption  in  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  majority  of  the  tissue  elements  in  the  cutaneous  graft  retain  tbeir 
function  and  vitality,  and  only  the  epidermal  layer,  with  a  portion  of 
the  rete  Malpighii,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels,  will  l)e  found 
to  perish,  the  latter  by  atrophy  and  hyaline  degeneration.     From  the 
third  or  fourth  day  on  the  graft  takes  an  active  part  in  the  process  of 
healing  into  its  new  l)ed,  as  the  epithelial  cells  (in  the  transversely  cut 
hair  follicles  and  excretory  ducts)  which  lie  upon  the  exudate  prolif- 
erate and  make  their  way  into  the  bed.     Garre  says  that  fourteen  days 
after  the  transplantiition  all  the  granulation  tissue  has  l)ecome  replaced 
by  connective  tissue,  and  the  healing  is  complete. 

Eeunion  of  Entirely  Severed  PortionB  of  the  Body. — Parts  which  have 
been  completely  severed  from  all  their  connections  with  the  body  may 
again  become  united  in  the  same  manner  as  the  skin  grafts  of  Revcr- 
din  and  Thiersch.     But  this  is  only  possible  in  the  case  of  small  p<>r- 
tions  of  tissue,  such  as  the  tip  of  the  nose  or  of  the  fingers.     To  thei=^<3 
phenomena  belong  the  reposition  of  teeth  which  have  been  extracted-» 
the  transplantation  of  living  or  dead  bone  or  cartilage  into  defects  i*^ 
bone,  etc.     The  success  of  all  these  operations  is  dependent  upon  tl 
strictest  observance  of  the  rules  of  asepsis.     The  transplantation  of  tl 
various  tissues  above  mentioned  has  l>een  described  on  page  143. 

The  Formation  of  a  Cicatrix  in  a  Vessel,  or  the  Organisation  of  ^ 
Thrombus. — The  formation  of  a  cicatrix  in  a  vessel  which  has  bee** 
wounded  or  ligated,  or,  in  other  words,  the  orgajiiaati^on  of  a  thrmf^" 
huSy  is  of  special  importance. 

The  followin<^  is  a  brief  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  thrombiB^ 
forms  in  a  vessel  :  Since  Brücke  made  his  famous  experiments,  we  kno**^ 
that  the  blood  is  kept  fluid  within  the  walls  of  the  vessels  because  of  its  contact* 
with  a  normul  endothelium,  and  because  of  its  constant  movement.  If  eithC 
one  of  the  so  two  conditions  is  lacking,  if  the  integrity  of  the  endothelium  of 
the  vessels  is  altoi-od  in  any  way  by  an  inflammation  or  traumatism,  if  tb« 
l)lo(xl  escapes  from  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  if  its  circulation  is  interruptecx 
— for  example,  hy  li;?ati(m  of  the  vessel — the  blood  will  then  coagulate;  it  will 
form  a  thrombus. 

The  thrombus  wliicli  develops  after  lijpfation  of  an  artery,  for  example« 
extends  from  tho  poiüt  at  which  the  lipfature  has  been  applied  to  the  neare»* 
lateral  branch  above  and  below.    The  same  holds  true  as  regfards  the  vein*- 
We  know,  however,  that  in  a  vein  extensive  thrombi  form  much  more  readil.^ 
tlian  in  an  artcM'v,  and  this  is  the  case  not  onlv  when  the  lumen  is  occlude^ 
by  a  lifjfature  or  an  injury,  but  also  wlien  there  occurs  a  pronounced  sta^" 
and  obstruction  to  tho  forward  movement  of  the  blood.     If  two  ligatures  ai* 
apj)lied  to  a  vessel  with  a  moderate  interval  between  them,  the  blood  wil' 
coafj^ulate  In'tween  th(»sc  lij^fatures;  but  a  thrombus  does  not  always  develop 
after  the  ligation  of  a  vessel.     Baumgarten  demonstrated  that  the  blood 
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lying  between  two  ligatures  may  remain  fluid  for  three,  four,  or  even  twelve 
to  fifteen  days  if  the  ligation  is  carefully  performed,  and  particularly  if  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  is  not  isolated  from  its  connections  with  the  adjoining 
tissues,  and  if  its  nutrition  from  the  vasa  vasorum  is  not  interfered  with. 
Under  such  conditions  the  endothelium  appears  to  i-emaiu  intact  and  per- 
fonns  its  functions  normally,  and  consequently  the  blood,  though  not  mov- 
ing, retains  its  fluid  character. 

In  wounds  or  injuries  involving  only  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  a 
vessel  there  is  not  always  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  fiUinp^  the  entire 
lumen  of  the  vessel.  The  rent  in  the  wall  is  often  completely  filled  by  a 
thrombus  which  organises,  leaving  only  a  thickening  of  the  vessel  at  the  site 
of  the  injury.  This  method  of  repair  may  take  place  in  vessels  of  any  size 
whatsoever.  Again,  a  thrombus  which  at  the  outset  only  i)artially  fills  the 
lumen  may  finally  cause  its  total  occlusion  by  the  addition  to  it  of  one  layer 
of  eoajrulum  after  another. 

We  have  to  deal  mainly  with  thrombi  occurring  after  an  injury  or  the 
li;'ation  of  a  vessel.     Mention  should  also  l)e  made  of  the  so-called  compres- 
sion thrombi,  which  form  when  the  blood  is  brought  to  a  standstill  as  a  rc- 
Mill  of  compression  from  without,  as  by  tumours;  of  the  dilatation  thrombi  in 
aneurysms  and  varices;  of  the  tlirombi  caused  by  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  accompanied  by  destruction  of  the  endothelium,  etc. 
But  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  primary  disturbances  in  the 
fiPfulation  are  not  always  sufficient  in  themselves  to  produce  coagulation  of 
<he blood:  the  cause  for  the  thrombosis  must  be  sought  for  not  infi*equently 
®  a  general  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.     Silberman  has  seen 
multiple coaguUi  form  during  life  from  acute  poisonin;?  by  the  salts  of  hydix)- 
<'hloric  acid,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  several  other  blood  poisons.     On  the 
P^herhand,  Arthus  proved  that  by  depriving  the  blood  of  its  calcium  it  loses 
Its  power  of  coagulation. 

Sed,  White,  and  Mixed  Thrombi^There  are  red,  white,  and  mixed 

^DW)mbi.    The  formation  of  a  white  thrombus  by  an  accumulation  of  white 

Wood-cells  can  be  watched  under  the  microsr«|)e  by  irritating  with  a  crystal 

®^  common  salt  placeil  in  its  neigh lx)urhood,  some  large  artery  or  vein  lying 

10  the  spread-out  mesentery  or  tongue  of  a  cui*arised  frog.     At  the  point  of 

Station  the  inner  wall  of  the  vessel  becomes  covered  with  white  blood-cor- 

I^les.  and  a  white  immovable  plug  gradually  develops,  filling  the  entire 

lumen  of  the  ves.sel  by  a  constant  addition  of  new  white  corpuscles  to  those 

alreidy  in  place.     Some  investigators  claim  that  the  white  thrombi  descrilxKl 

"yZahn  are  not  formed  from  white  blood-corj)uscles,  but  from  the  blocxl 

plaque»  discovereil  by  Bizzozero,  those  very  small,  delicate,  colourless,  disk- 

^o^ped  bodies  which  coostitute  the  third  formed  ingredient  of  the  blood. 

Tneorijrin  of  the  blood  plaques,  which  can  be  stained  with  methyl  violent 

*uile  in  a  neutral  common-salt  solution,  is  still  obscure,  and  their  sigriili- 

^Dce  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.     El^erth  and  Schimmelbusch  make  a 

^Jp  distinction  between  the  white  thrombi  of  blof)d  plaques  and  the  rtxl 

hlood-clots;  the  blood  plaques,  according  to  these  authorities,  having  nothing 

{''dowith  the  formation  of  fibrin,  and  simply  adhere  together  at  some  in- 

J^  point  of  the  intiraa  as  a  result  of  their  peripheral  location  in  the  blood 

•^^Bwn  when  there  is  any  marked  retanlation  in  the  flow  of  the  curi*ent. 
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w  klao  bold  tlut  a  thrombns  is  not  identical  niih  a  blood  coagtilnin,  Qm 
aabi  beiii|>  not  red.  lilce  the  ordinary  coagulum.  but  «ither  entirely,  or  (or 
white. 

1  of  tbe  Bbwd.— Ther«  are  many  views  as  to  the  manner  Id 
h  eonctilation  of  the  blood  takes  place.  Alexander  Schtniill  aod  bis  [ol- 
\,  f^uuoing  from  namerous  experiments,  explain  coftgulatioa  of  div 
1  ni  the  fotloviiug  manner :  The  fibrin  results  fn>m  the  union  of  tvo 
,  the  fibrinogen  and  tbe  parag'lobiüin.  brought  aboat  b; 
of  tbe  fibrin  femient.  The  fibriao^u  exists  in  solution  in  the 
■a;  the  Sbrin  ferment  and  the  paraglobulin  arc  fir^t  liberated  by 
patioQ  of  the  white  blood -eorpuscles,  and  then  have  the  power  gf 
B  the  Sbrinc^n.  hs  long  as  tbe  white  binod-eorpuscles  circulate 
1  in  the  blood  a  coap^ilum  cannot  form.  In  the  blood  of  birds  and 
B ffea «Gsrntef^rated  red  (nucleated)  corpiLscles  furnish  tbe  Sbrin-uiak- 
The  blood  in  immedtalc  contact  with  the  livin};  aud  normal 
i  we  have  said,  does  not  coa^Iale;  but  if  the  walls  are 
i  W  pitliological  processes  or  mecbuiiical  injury—if.  for  example,  the 
ft^^i^HW  daauged  by  inflaoimatioo,  if  it  becomes  rou^henetl,  uneven, 
^  aa&  t«&— «  blood-olot  will  form  at  tbe^e  points  even  while  the  cir- 
^  «S  eontiniies.  Bloixl  which  bos  escaped  from  a  wounded  vessel 
■^i^mmIj  «HEuIate,  as  will  blood  within  the  heart  or  a  vessel  after 
;  by  Ute  disintegration  of  white  blood-cella  which  takea 
1  eircomstances  in  healthy.  circulatiQ?  blood,  some  ßbrin 
t  fSchmidt.  Jakowicki.  Birk);  this  is  the  case  especiallv  in 
h.  M  farlhermore  an  interesting  fact  that  in  septiccenita  and 
eaeuof  the  fibrin  ferment  resulting  from  the  disintegration 
scles  can  be  so  increased  as  to  (rive  ruse  to  the  spnn- 
■  ol  ciM^la  (Eohler  and  oihersk.  On  the  other  hand,  feve* 
1^  Bergmann,  Angei-eri  by  the  absorption  of  the  6l>rin  fer 
[1  blood  after  opei-ati on s  or  subcutaucous  injiirit« 

crlund,  ascribes  the  formation  of  fibrin  solely  to  (he 

I  pbu|ue«  and  their  derivatives  iZinimermaan's  cnr- 

\  that  the  white  blood- corpuscles  have  any  part  in  th» 

s  that  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 

I  is  to  be  sought  for  in  what  he  calls  the  "  bHemnlo- 

I  plaques").      These    small,  very    eusily  altnvd  ' 

1  become  immediately  ohonged.  uccordinp  to 

■  ko^  comes  into  contact  with  them,  or  when  the  in- 

»fcim^rity  by  patliologicul  processes  or  meobunical 

4^B*t«*y  exhaustive  esperiments  npon  tbe  subjeetof 

^  ^^»Ludwig's  guidance,  in  the  Physiolo^^eal  lust)-  i 

r  ^^mt  ^at  Alexander  Schmidt's  explanation  of  coagth 

t  «ily  to  a  very  limited  extent,  if  at  all.     Wool* 

■^^fi.  tbeco-oporatiou  of  the  formed  elements  of 

■  ^  iiiMI-nUliTi  and  asserLs  that  the  blood   plasma 

s,  oontainK  evcryihifi 

The  plasma  is  c 
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bodies  oontained  in  it,  which  are  a  combination  or  mixture  of  albumen  and 
lecithin,  and  are  called  by  Wooldridge  A-  and  B-fibrinogen.  He  states  that 
certain  substances  (albuminous  bodies  containing  a  very  large  percentage  of 
lecithin)  which  have  a  marked  power  of  producing  coagulation  can  be  iso- 
lated from  the  testicle,  lymph  glands,  the  chyle,  brain,  thymus,  and  stroma 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  He  does  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  fibrin 
fennent  as  a  cause  of  coagulation. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  been  recently  en- 
riched by  some  exceedingly  interesting  facts  discovered  by  the  important 
investigations  made  by  Marcus  Arthus.*  Arthus  found  that  by  the  addition 
to  the  blood  of  oxalate  of  ammonia — i.  e.,  by  decalcification  of  the  blood — 
the  latter  loses  its  power  to  coagulate;  but  if  chloride  of  calcium  is  again 
added  in  excess  the  blood  then  immediately  coagulates.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  calcium  in  the  blood  has  a  fibrinoplastic  action,  and  that  the  fibrin 
fenneat  and  the  fibrinogen  only  act  in  the  presence  of  calcium  salts.  Arthus 
states  that  the  salts  of  strontium  have  the  same  effect  as  those  of  calcium, 
and  consequently  there  is  also  a  strontium  fibrin.  This  makes  it  necessary 
^w  us  to  recognise  many  different  kinds  of  fibrin.  Arthus  maintains  that 
the  teachings  of  Schmidt  and  Hammerstein  should  be  modified  to  the  extent 
of  making  three  factors  necessary  for  the  coagulation  of  blood,  viz.,  the  fibrin 
ferment,  fibrinogen,  and  a  lime  salt.  According  to  Arthus,  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  is  analogous  to  the  coagulation  of  cheese  from  milk,  the  caseine 
corresponding  to  the  fibrinogen,  the  curdling  ferment  to  the  fibrin  ferment, 
öod  the  cheese  to  the  fibrin. 

Freund  maintains  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  brought  about  by 
the  undissolved  phosphate  of  calcium.  The  phosphates  and  potassium  salts 
P'^nderate  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  the  sodium  and  calcium  salts  in  the 
*nini.  When  the  blood  comes  in  contact  with  a  foreign  body  and  ceases  to 
^ttch  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  the  phosphates  in  the  blood- corpuscleij  unite 
with  the  calcium  salts  in  the  serum,  forming  a  large  amount  of  phosphate  of 
calcium,  which  does  not  all  remain  in  solution. 

The  Varying  Beaction  of  the  LeucocyteB  to  Staining  Snbstancea— The 
colourless  blood-corpuscles  (leucocytes)  vary  in  their  reaction  to  stainino^ 
^terials — a  matter  of  great  diagnostic  importance  (Ehrlich).  While  the 
nuclei  of  all  leucocvtes  are  coloured  by  the  well-known  aniline  dyes  used 
•or staining  nuclei,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  behaves  differently,  possessing 
for  particular  dye  stuffs  a  greater  or  less  affinity.  The  leucocytes  differ  also 
^  size  and  in  the  number  of  their  nuclei  (mono-  or  polynucleated).  The  ma- 
^ty  of  the  leucocytes  (about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  colourless  blood-corpus- 
^fe)  form  the  polynucleated  leucocytes,  the  granules  in  which  ai'e  neutral 
^^^trophilar) — i.  e.,  their  protoplasm  is  only  susceptible  of  being  stained  by 
^^utral  dyes,  such  as,  for  example,  a  neutral  mixture  of  a  basic  and  acid  ani- 
line dye  (methylene  blue  and  the  so-called  acid  f  uch sin ) .  A  smaller  number  of 
^•^^ leucocytes  (about  five  percent,  to  eight  percent.)  in  the  blood  are  eosino- 
P*^  or  acidophilar  cell» — in  other  words,  the  granules  of  their  protoplasm 
•'f  capable  of  being  stained  bright  red  by  the  acid  dye  eosin.    The  acidophilar 

'  Marcus  Arthus.    Theses  present^  k  la  faculty  des  sciences  de  Paris.    Paris :  11. 
Joon,  me  Badne,  15. 
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dffe&v  gmnules  are 
Uf  brs«r  ÜUUI  tlie  n 


than  the  neutrophilar  ;  the  cells  also 
iphilar.&nd  fortlie  most  paK  poss^»  cmeor 
rfcoBsiilembie  sue.  The  third  class  of  leucocytes,  which  are  ra» 
MBoancfeated  cells— pusscsä  a  protuplasm  wbich  is  only  ca|Mbte<rf 
by  basic  aniline  dy&s  (busophilar  leucocytes  I.  Tbe  fourth  cl» 
■nnstlj  small  mouonuclealed  cells  with  a  narrow  or  bread 
at  protoplasm,  are  partly  neutrophilar  and  partly  ca|»li)e  of 
t|f  ncidas  well  as  Ihisic  aniliue  dyes  (amphophilar).  Moan* 
BkaastiTe  study  upon  the  change  of  the  red  bl<iod-«>rpnscIa 
ami  the  necrubiosis  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  iu  coa^rulatui 


t  dw  Thrombiu, — After  a  tliroinhns  has  formed,  tbe  for- 
'.  iiihiorv-  which  are  of  interest  ore  (1)  its  organisatü« 
. .  rive  tissue  containing  blood-vessels,  or,  in  other  wori^ 
f  a  cicatrix,  acid  (2)  the  softening  of  tlie    tiirombtit. 
■1   of  tlie  tliniiiibus  into   connective  tissue   eoutaiiiine 
-:  itesirable  termination ;  but  softening  of  the  ihrvun- 
'  its  supjHirative  breaking  down,  brought  about  by  tlie 
kL-m  and  accompanied  by  enbseqnent  embolic  proccM^ 
is  always   dreaded    by   tiie  sur 
-^■.  -.:.'.  .V'^-:ir7Tfi:^i      geon.      Thanks    to    the    aseptic 
';^,     method  of  operating  and  tre«^ 
ing  wounils.  this  infections  soft- 
ening  or   breaking    do\m   of  a 
thronibna   is   of    infrofjnent  o«s 
ciirrence    in    modern     gnrgerr. 
We  shall  treat  of  the   iofecdo« 
Boftening   of    thrombi  more  in 
detail  wlien  we  come  to  diseaatt* 
of  wounds.     Tlie  calcification  «rf 
a  thrombus  from  deposition  of 
lime  salts   is  another   comp«»- 
tivelj  satisfactory  change  wliicJi 
jÄiÄiSi"'^»    a  thrombus  may  undergo.     Tlie 
^iTwu^yhMjrf  itw^flp;    so-called  phleboHiha  ai-e  calcifieJ 
thrombi  which  have  formed  in 


Oi^anisation  of  the  Thromb» 
^tJfTmnlax  Cicatrix.— We  are  here  concenptJ 
ii«w  ^r^nisarioii  uf  tbe  thrombus  into  connectin 
•Sv  Mtd  in  the  formation  of  a  vascular  cicatrix. 
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The  minute  changes  are  practically  the  same  as  we  have  described  above, 
and  they  apply  to  the  arteries  as  well  as  the  veius.  According  to 
Tbierech,  Tlioma,  and  others,  the  closure  of  a  vessel,  the  so-called  organ- 
i^atiüü  of  the  thrombus,  or,  more  correctly,  the  substitution  for  the 
thrombus  of  connective  tissue,  is  mainly  brought  about  by  a  prolifera- 
tion of  the  endothelium  of  the  intima.  All  the  authorities  agree  that 
the  thrombus  itself  plays  no  part  in  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  in  a  ves- 
sel; it  is  gradually  supplanted  by  the  cellular  infiltration,  which  then 
forms  fibrillar  connective  tissue.  At  first  variously  shaped  formative 
cells  (Fig.  24:6)  develop  by  the  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  of  the 
vesseU,  and  these  subsequently  change  into  fibrillar  connective  tissue. 
These  cells  j>enetrate  the  thrombus  in  all  directions ;  the  connective  tis- 
sue developing  from  them  becomes  steadily  stronger,  and  finally  takes 
the  place  of  the  thrombus  throughout  its  whole  extent.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  process  there  only  remains  of  the  thrombus  a  few  granular 
masses  of  brown  pigment — haematogenous  pigment,  probably  hydroxide 
wf  iron.  Sinmltaneously  with  this  endothelial  proliferation  and  growth 
^f  cells  into  and  throughout  the  thrombus  the  latter  becomes  vascula- 
rized i)y  the  formation  of  new  vessels.  If  a  thrombus  does  not  com- 
pletely occlude  the  lumen  of  a  vessel,  its  organisation  takes  a  longer 
^•ine  than  when  the  vessel  is  completely  plugged  by  the  thrombus 
(ßanmgarten).  The  cicatrix  is  formed  from  the  cellular  germinal  tis- 
''"e  in  the  manner  we  have  described  on  page  28G.  The  vascularisation 
<'f  the  thrombus — i.  e.,  the  formation  of  new  vessels  within  it — takes  its 
start  chiefly  from  the  point  at  which  the  intima  has  been  broken  or 
torn.  The  vasa-vasorum,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  pressure 
^iJ  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  grow  through  the  relaxed  walls  into  the 
himen  of  the  vessel  (Benecke,  Ackermann). 

The  minute  changres  which  take  place  in  the  orofaiiisation  of  a  thrombus 
^D  be  studied  very  satisfactorily  by  phwing,  with  every  antiseptic  precau- 
tion, a  segment  of  a  veasel  which  has  been  previously  liardencd  in  absolute 
^cohol  inside  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  rabbit  (Seuftlel)en,  Tillnianns).  There 
Will  be  observed  a  steadily  increasing  emiprratiou  of  colourless  blood-corpus- 
^Icsinto  the  wall  and  interior  of  the  vessel,  or  ratlier  into  the  thrombus  ;  ai 
the  same  time  there  will  be  a  corresponding  new  formation  of  vessels  from 
"*^  terminal  cellular  tissue,  which  is  developed  from  the  endothelium  of  the 
Dewly  formed  vessels  and  not  fi'om  the  white  bloml-corpuscles,  and  finally 
^he  thrombus  becomes  supplanted,  in  the  manner  already  described,  by  vas- 
^lar  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  and  the  vessel  is  closed  by  a  cicatrix  (Fig. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  the  cicatricial  closure  of  a  vessel  to 
^*e  place  by  the  organisation  of  a  thrombus  varies  very  much.  In 
joung  subjects  the  reparative  process  is  in  general  more  rapid  than  in 
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id  it  U  slowed  in  the  caee  of  patie; 
ttoiu)  dc^eiieranon  of  the  iniinu  of 
aniinaU  wliic-li  Lure  bi 
□poD,  vast'uliir  tisaie  triü  be  foatMl  at 
the  site  of  the  tbrotJiba&.  <tr  ruber 
where  the  ligature  has  been  applied  u 
the  veBPcl,  at  die  end  of  the  i 
week,  and  posgibly  even  earlier,  bv  th« 
Miventb  to  the  eighth  day.  Dnriiqf 
the  third  to  the  fifth  week  the  cicatrix. 
in  the  veseel  become«  comj^tet^ 
fonned,  tUongh  in  some  cases  tlw 
process  takes  much  longer.  Id  ooni^« 
of  lime  the  cicatrix  io  a  vessel  Bbriok« 
like  any  other  scar.  If  the  cicatrix 
shrinks  la  the  centre,  the 
^•läHcnfde^kiaiwj.  XmrireDih  ratJier  tbe  vessel,  may  again  become 
Ap,  I« tlw «oÄ^iBsii^e«!! formed    perviotis,  SO  that  the  final  resnlt  may 

" '_^~      l»e  merely  a  diminntion  in  tlie  InioeiiJ 

GÜiüin,c«i«-  of  the  vesael,  with  a  tliickening  of  it» 
wall.  In  still  other  cases  tlie  cicatrix, 
•ft«  nnlt  of  dilatation  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  lies,  may  become  per- 
Stmmi  fcgr  several  small  isolated  vessels  connecting  the  central  and. 
pMi^i«al  ends  of  the  artery  (Fig.  249).  The  so^^alled  sinns  degen- 
^Mim  tjbskiiai^sky),  in  which  the  thrombns  is  changed  into  a  network 
4i5¥oe  strands  having  spaces  between  them,  is  particular!? 
r  in  thrombi  which  develop  in  veins. 
il  Gimlatian. — If  a  blood-vessel— an  artery,  for  cxamph 

ii«C  AMive  point  by  a  Hgature  or  a  thrombus,  a  collatemi  circnla- 

liML  ^  Ü»W'B"^^'I.T  developed  by  dilatation  of  the  vasa  va^rnm  and  of 

ihktw^hKp^'vn  uff  on  llie  proximal  and  distal  side  of  the  thrombin. 

Ifti»  r'waires  Ae  cirenlation,  and  ensures  the  nutrition  of  the  porCioii 

-..!,>pÜ««l  by  the  occluded  artery  (Fig.  24S).     It  is  interest- 

■IV  maaner  in  which  the  collateral  circulation    beconi«« 

•xr  Kjalion  of  an  artery  in  it«  continuity, 

.  It   ^>6tat&ed  by  Lnigi   Porta,  showing  the  collateral  cii 

iMOt^  after  ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  a  dm 


Ih».  iC.—Omättd  VBKDlar  thrombi» 


tmtttbit  wM  ^the  vetael  con- 


ti»v  c»*I!ateral  circulation  took  place  in  this   instance 
^Mwd  »-asa-vasorum  lying  between  the  two  etnmp* 
•M»!  tike  adjacent  lumbar  arteries,  and  branches 
■Mtl^  of  newly  formed  vessels. 


J 
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Recently  Nothnagel  haä  made  some  very  exhaustive  experiments  on 
rabbits  relating  to  the  e^tabliehmcut  of  the  collateral  circulation,  and 
he  found  that  six  days  after  applying  tlie  ligature  there  occurred  a 
hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  dilated  col- 
lat«ral  arteries.  Nothnagel  and  Recklinghautieu  explain  tlie  growth  of 
these  vessels  by  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  blood  current  within  thorn 
and  the  increased  amount  uf  nutrition  which  thU  brings  about.     The 


I 
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more  blood  that  passes  through  a  vessel  in  a  given  time,  tlie  greater  is 
the  amount  of  nutritive  materia!  eupplied  to  the  wall  of  tlie  vessel. 
The  pressure  theory,  which  many  aiitliorities  think  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  estaiilishment  of  a  collateral  circulation,  is,  according  to  Notb- 
oagcl,  of  no  value. 

The  repair  of  a  Wound  ia  ITon-vaecnlar  TiaBuei. — The  process  of  re- 
pair in  a  Wound,  or  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  in  tisBUCs  which  do  not 
contain  vesisels  (cornea,  cartilage,  etc.),  is  practically  the  same  as  for 
vascular  tisBue.  We  know  that  non-vascular  tissues — the  cornea,  for 
example — contain  an  intricate  communicating  system  of  canals,  in 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  wandering  cells  are  present  here  and 
there. 
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If  the  eurnea  is  iujured  tliere  occurs  an  abundant  emigratioD  of 
white  hlood-corpUBcles  from  tlie  adjoiuiny  s^^Iera  and  conjuuctiva  and 
from  tha  conjuuctival  sac.  The  tissue  developed  from  the  intlamuia- 
tiuii — iu  other  words,  the  cicatrix — is  liere  also  formed  from  the  origi- 
nal fixed  cells  of  the  cornea. 

A  cicatrix  is  formed  in  cartilage  in  precisely  the  same  way  from  the 
nu-lil:^  cells  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie  cicatrix  reisultinp;  from  an 
aseptic  wound — i.  e.,  from  one  which  has  healed  without  reaction — will 
RUin  its  fibrillar  character  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Gies  claims 
iLu  it  fvtains  this  character  jwrmaneutly ;  but  if  a  severe  iiiflainmatory 
tviw^tiii  lakes  place  the  cicatrix  will  rapidly  become  hyaline,  like  nor- 
■Kkl  hyaline  cartiluge  (see  Injuries  of  .lointsj. 

B^pncration  of  Injured  Tisinea. — In  every  injured  organ  there  is 
al««TS  au  attempt  to  bring  about,  as  far  as  possible,  a  complete 
iwlMhrfi'ii  iiii*  r'nfry — r  The  regeneration  of  the  damaged  tisttuee  will 
^j»  pkcc  the  more  rapidly  aud  completely  the  more  delicate  the 
is — ill  other  words,  the  stricter  the  asepsis  und  tlie  more  tlio 
li  ü  made  to  heal  by  primary  union  without  reaction,  aud 
tlw  the  cells  peculiar  to  the  organ  are  dainaged.  But  the 
thickly  organised  tissues  have  relatively  alight  powers  of  regen- 
tWmirliT"  after  they  have  been  damaged.  The  epidermis,  the 
«C  the  mucous  membranes,  boues,  cartilage,  pc;riosteam. 
WiJ  otiKr  connective-tissue  structures,  are  capable  of  regen- 
completely,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  losseti  of  siili- 
^  ife  twrions  glands  and  in  muscle  are  not  restored,  liat  their 
i*,«lwG«l  «»Ivly  by  scar  tissue,  in  the  manner  de8cnl)ed  above. 
^»  *  cic*lrix  which  includes  the  more  deeply  lying  bu1>. 
ti^ue  contains  no  sweat  or  selwceous  glands  and  no 
.>v  ^1- kurs  and  a  correspondingly  extensive  cicatrix  in  tlie 
.  -;ii  follicles  and  no  glands  of  Lieberkülm,  Aloreover, 
■  ^ulkstaniM;  in  muscular  tissue  are  only  made  good,  ns 
^■Hr  tissue,  ami  are  not  replaced  by  newly  formed 
.  ~lirons  cicatrix  is  interposed  like  a  tendinoos 
...  r^r  of  the  muscle  and  enables  it  to  contnet 
..  ir  fibre  takes  place  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
-.•  cases  in  which  the  injury  to  the  maacle  IiAB 
.for  example.  Pontick,  however,  has  demon- 
..-^u»  in  highly  organised  tissues,  smrli  as  tlte 
■-aK  cHii  he  made  good  in  a  relativGly  brief 
•  i;  \>t  the  tissues  characteristic  of  the  or^o. 
-;hi'-«>1  tissues  the  peripheral  nerves  are  ex- 
-.■(*>siiity  of  regenerating  themselves.     After 
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a  nerve  has  been  divided  and  neurorrhaphy  performed,  there  will  often 
be  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  nerve  even  when  the  neurorrhaphy  has 
Jxien  performed  several  months,  or  even  a  year,  after  the  reception  of 
the  injury.  Regeneration  has  been  brought  about  in  a  nerve  in  which 
tliere  lias  been  a  loss,  of  substance  several  centimetres  in  length  by 
suturing  together  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve,  or  by  adopting  other 

suitable  measures,  and  now  and  then  even  spontaneously.    I  performed 

a  successful  neuroplasty  upon  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  for  a  loss 

^f  substance  which  they  had  suffered  several  months  previously  (see 

^  88).     - 

liegeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  never  takes 

place  in  man,  though  Brown-Sequard  has  seen  regeneration  occur  in 

the  divided  spinal  cord  of  a  pigeon. 

Tlie  proper  treatment  for  promoting  regeneration  in  the  various 

tissue«  will  be  discussed  in  §§  87,  88,  101. 

SalMequent  Pathological  Changes  in  the  Cicatrix— Cicatricial  Contraction. 

"^Cicatricial  contractures  are  the  most  important  of  the  later  pathologicxil 

changnes  which  scars  undergo.     The  contraction  is,  of  course,  proportionate 

^  th.e  size  of  the  defect  or  the  amount  of  granulation  tissue.     All  cicatrices 

fepl^cing  losses  of  substance  in  the  skin  and  the  underlying  tissues  are  espe- 

^^ly  liable  to  shrink.     According  to  the  depth  to  which  the  loss  of  sub- 

8taao^  extends,  the  cicatricial  contracture  involves  only  tlie  skin,  or,  besides 

^"j**  t;he  deeper  parts,  especially  the  fascia,  muscles,  and  tendons.     The  cica- 

tncx^l  contractions  following  extensive  burns  are  especially  di*eaded.     The 

f^^^lae  of  such  contractures  vary  with  the  locality  which  is  affected.    If  one 

^  sitiaated  on  the  flexor  aspect  of  a  joint,  the  latter  will  become  fixed  in  a 

^^''^-^in  degree  of  flexion  and  cannot  be  completely  extended.     Cicatricial 

*"^*'tening  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  causes  wry-neck  (caput  obstipum);  a 

*f**  involving  the  under  eyelid  will  roll  the  latter  outward  (ectopion);  cica- 

i^ci^j  contracture  of  the  cheek  will  interfere  with  the  opening  of  the  mouth. 

~^^    chin  and  neck  are  sometimes  fastened  firmly  together  as  a  result  of 

'^^s.    This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  treatment  for  these  conditions, 

^     it  is  only  n«;essary  to  state  that  they  are  now  treated  with  excel leut 

,  *  ^  Its  bv  methods  of  prradual  extension,  or  by  excision  of  the  scar,  followed 

,  *    *  tiiplantation  of  Thiersch  skin  grafts,  or  of  flaps  witli  pedicles  taken,  per- 

^%,  from  a  widely  removed  portion  of  the  body. 

-    ^^eloidlb — Occasionally  the  cicatrix  becoines  the  seat  of  a  tumour-like 

.  ^^'^^us  induration  called  a  keloid.     A  thick  elevation  develops  at  the  site  of 

n,,^^  ^car,  usually  with  outgrowths  extending  into  the  adjoining  healthy  tissues. 

.    ^^  is  really  a  hypertrophy  of  the  cicatrix.     The  cause  of  this  keloid,  which 

**^thep  rare,  is  not  understood.     After  its  extirpation  there?  is  usually  a  re- 

^*"*>ence.     I  saw  one  case  of  cicatricial  keloid  the  size  of  a  plum,  following 

*^^^Tforation  made  in  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  which  resisted  every  kind  of 

/^^^tment  with  the  knife  and  red-hot  iron.     Sometimes  a  keloid  disappears 

^    degrees  spontaneously. 

^blignant  HewGrowthlb — Occasionally  malignant  new  growths,  like  car- 
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the  etiology  of  wound  fever  so  plain  to  us,  we  unfortunately  are  still 
much  in  the  dark  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  febrile  process.  The 
symptoms  of  fever  are  perfectly  simple,  but  tiieir  explanation  still  pre- 
sents many  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  allows  plenty  of  room  for 
many  hypotheses. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  fever  which 
accompanies  surgical  diseases. 

Symptoma  of  Ferer. — The  most  important  manifestations  of  any 
fever  are  (1)  the  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  (2)  the  cir- 
culatory disturbances,  and  (3)  the  changed  products  of  tlie  metabolism 
of  the  bod  v. 

The  Increaae  in  the  Temperature  of  the  Body. — The  most  constant 
symptom  of  fever,  and  the  one  which  is  proportionate  to  its  intensity, 
is  the  increase  in  specific  heat.  For  ascertaining  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  we  use  in  Germany  a  thermometer  having  a  scale  divided 
into  one  hundred  parts,  and  each  of  the  one  hundred  parts  subdivided 
into  ten  parts.  The  most  useful  is  the  so-called  maximum  thermometer, 
in  which  the  column  of  mercury  maintains  its  altitude  after  the  instru- 
ment has  been  removed  from  the  axilla  or  rectum,  and  readily  permits 
at  any  time  the  reading  off  of  the  highest  temperature  registered.  The 
temperature  of  patients  who  have  been  injured  or  operated  upon  is  or- 
(linarilv  taken  in  the  axilla  or  rectum  two  to  three  times  a  dav — morn- 
ing,  noon,  and  evening.  But  not  infrequently  it  is  important  that  it 
sliould  be  ascertained  hourly,  or  every  two  hours,  especially  in  cases 
with  high  fever,  in  which  the  height  of  the  fever  decides  the  kind  of 
therapeutic  measures  that  should  be  undertaken. 

If  the  fever  is  slight  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  may  amount  to 
38-5°  to  39°  C.  (101-3**  to  102**  F.) ;  if  severe,  to  40°  C.  (104°  F.) ;  while 
temperatures  above  41°  C.  (104-1°  F.)  or  42°  C.  (I06-o°  F.)  are  called  by 
Wunderlich  hyperpyretic.  Unusual  rises  of  temperatures  like  this,  to 
42**  C.  (106*5°  F.)  and  higher,  are  ordinarily  the  precursors  of  a  rapidly 
approaching  death.  Temperatures  higher  than  44*5°  C.  (113°  F.)  are 
very  rarely  observed,  though  Phillipson  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  girl 
twenty-five  years  old  in  whom  the  temperature  reached  47*2°  C. 
(116*6°  F.).  Occasionally  the  temperature  continues  rising  several 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  patient  (post-mortem  rise  of  temperature). 
The  initial  stage  of  fever  is  usually  characterised  by  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  feeling  of  chilliness  or  a  rigour.  This  is  the  more  pro- 
nounced the  more  rapidly  the  fever  rises  and  the  shorter  the  initial 
stage  of  the  fever.  A  chill  is  usually  absent  if  the  body  temperature 
rises  gradually  during  several  days.  During  the  cold  stage  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  already  elevated.     The  cold  feeling  is  the  ex- 
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preseion  of  s  nervoua  excitation  caused  by  the  difference  in 
tare  existiDg  between  the  internal  and  the  external  or  siiperf 
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tiona  of  the  body.  After  the  stage  of  cold  there  follows  the 
i.  e.,  the  fever  reaches  ita  raaximum  point.  The  subsequent  < 
the  fever  varies.  The  temperature  either  remains  more  or 
tinuouBly  elevated  (Febris  continna.  Fig.  250),  or  it  äuctuate 
remittens,  Fig.  251).  If  the  fever  is  a  continued  one,  the  c 
lietween  the  maximum  and  niininium'  rises  of  temperature 
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the  course  of  the  day,  or  morning  and  evening,  will  be  at  the 
a  few  tentlis  of  a  degree  (Fig.  S.'iO).  In  a  remittent  fever  tl 
be  a  daily  fall  of  about  1°  C.  (I'S"  F.)  or  more.     A  third  type 
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is  the  intermittent,  in  wliich  brief  marked  rises  in  temperature  alter- 
nate witli  normal  or  even  eubnormal  temperatures  (Fig.  252).     After 


— .  — - ~al  tvjH'  of  fi-viT  with  ttmponirv  «uJdpn  till  nf  lemponiturc  (mBi»)  on  ihe 

fill)i<liiy:  I'ri'^li  riW(irti>iii|H-nlureon  thüiwveiiClidiiy.iindlbi-nunlliii  ti-DthdB}'BsuJdi'n 
tall  of  U'liii-crutun.-  lolluvt-J  li)-  convuliwceiive. 

each  fall  the  tetnperature  rises  again  in  the  course  of  the  day,  regularly 
registering  higher  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  or  the  exacer- 
bations may  occur  less  frequently  than  this.  As  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  diseases  of  wounds,  the  cuurse  of  the  fever  is  typical  for  many 
diseases,  especially  the  way  that  defervescence  takes  place.  The  decline 
of  the  temperature  may  take  place  rapidly  in  the  fonn  of  a  crisis,  fall- 
ing 2°  to  3"  to  4°  C.  (3"(J°  to  72°  F.),  and  even  more  in  a  few  hours  on  a 
single  day  (Fig-  252).  In  such  cases  the  temperature  may  drop  below 
normal  and  Ijecome  subnormal,  sometimes  aeconii>anied  by  symptoms 
of  collappe  and  nervous  excitement  (delirium  of  collapse).  In  other 
cases  the  defervescence  comes  on  more  gradually  (by  lysis),  being  for 
several  days  continuous  or  remittent,  with  transient  rises  (Fig.  251). 
The  defervescence  is  usually  accompanied  by  sweating.  After  the  fall 
in  the  fever  there  ent<ues  the  stage  of  convalescence,  which  i»  fre- 
quently only  simulated,  as  a  new  outbreak  of  the  fever  may  take 
place  with  a  set  of  symptoms  exactly  the  same  as  tliose  which  occurred 
in  the  beginning  (Fig.  2.")2).  Thus,  in  a  protracted  fever  like  chronic 
pyiemia,  the  fever  may  alternate  with  an  apparent  period  of  convales- 
cence, until  death  or  true  convalescence  make  their  appearance.  When 
the  fever  has  a  fatal  termination,  death  may  come  on  during  the  hot 
stage,  and  is  then  often  the  direct  result  of  the  high  temperature;  or 
the  cause  of  death  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  general  weakening  of  the 
body  brought  alwut  by  the  fever,  particularly  in  the  degeneration  of 
the  muscles  of  the  heart  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels, 
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and)  above  all,  in  the  general  ejetemic  poisoning  which  is  dne  to  1) 
teria.  The  behaviour  of  the  temperature  curve  is  a  most  import 
diagnostic  guide  for  the  surgeon  in  his  estimation  of  the  condition 
the  reparative  process  going  on  in  the  wound,  and  it  enables  him 
judge  whether  the  dressing  requires  changing  or  not.  Moreover, 
surgical  wound  diseases,  as  we  shall  see,  are  characterised  by  a  typ: 
fever  curve. 

From  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  importance  of  a 
fully  ascertaining  the  body  heat  in  those  who  have  been  operated  u] 
or  injured. 

The  other  symptoms  of  fever  consist  of  disturbances  in  the  circ 
tion,  the  breathing,  the  digestion,  and  the  nervous  system.     They  oc 
as  the  result  of  tlie  elevated  temperature  or  of  the  primary  disease. 
Behaviour  of  the  Pulse  in  Fever. — Great  importance  attaches  to 

condition    of 

pulse,   as    regs 

its  frequency,  1 

sion,  and  regul 

ty.      Its   freqi 

cy,  in  general,  i 

responds     to 

height  of   the 

ver,  but  excepti 

to  this  rule  are 

Fio.  253. — 1,  Noraial  pulse  with  well-marked  arterial  tonsion ;  2,  inircquent  \  tl 
dicrotic,  rapid  pulse  in  fever;  3,  very  rapid  dicrotic  pulse  after  f^-  övomi-klo  oa 
injection  of  atropine  (Meuriot-Marey).  ^^^  CAauipie,  wi 

result  of  stimu 
ing  the  vagus  or  its  centre  in  the  medulla,  there  occurs  a  slowing  of 
pulse  with  an  elevation  of  the  temperature.  In  cases  of  iodoform  p 
oiling  the  temperature  may  be  38°  C.  (100'4:°  F.),  while  the  pul« 
very  markedly  accelerated.  The  state  of  the  blood  pressure  is 
constant  in  fever ;  ordinarily  it  is  somewhat  lower  than  normal  (L 
wig,  Hüter).  If  the  fever  remains  high  for  any  great  length  of  tii 
the  blood  pressure  becomes  very  decidedly  lessened,  and  may  give  \ 
to  dangerous  symptoms.  The  pul^  is  often  dicrotic  (Fig.  252,  2) — i 
it  shows  in  the  place  of  a  single  beat  a  double  one,  caused  by  a  di 
nution  of  the  arterial  tension.  A  dicrotic  pulse  can  be  produced  art 
cially  in  animals  by  injection  of  atropine  subcutaneously  or  by  admii 
tering  amyl  nitrite  by  inhalation  (Fig.  253,  3).  The  rapidity  w 
which  the  blood  current  flows,  according  to  the  measurements  tal 
by  Ludwig  and  Hüter  with  the  "sphygmograph,  is  reduced  during  fe 
about  one  third. 
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laring  Ferer.— Uaragliano  has  demonstrated, 

< ^rnpli,  that  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels  are 

iiy  rist^  in  temperature  can  be  detected  ;  that, 
.  ,iiJv:f]L(ps,  the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  and 
iiiiiot'iiii,''ly  with  the  maximum  of  contraction 
II  i-f  [oiiii)eratureis  preceded  by  a  dilatation  of 

—Uuler  has  attempted  to  make  a  microscopic  inveeti- 
1  of  the  blood  in  the  lip  of  a  man  siitlcriug  from 
«oope,  as  it  is  culled,  ^hich  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
f  Hüter'B  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  means  of  this 
a  fever  the  circulation  in  the  smaller  Tesseb  was 
it  the  blood  in  them  came  to  a  standstill. 

K^SUfpixation  during  Forer. — During  fever  the  rcBpi- 

llv« ;  there  is  a  greater  coiisinnption  of  oxygen,  and 

',  in  other  words,  metaboliijiii  becomes  more  active, 

mount  of  carbonic  acid  prodiicetl.     According  to 

L.  more  oxygen  is  consnmod  during  fever  tlian 

I  normal  condition.     The  respiration,  partiwdarly 

t  the  fever,  is  deeper  tliail  it  ordinarily  is ;  but  later 

f  has  persisted  sonic  time,  it  becomes  shallower,  on 

e  weakening  of  the  respiratory  muscles.     If  the  fever 

f  time,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  gaseous  interchange 

y  not  take  place,  owing  to  the  acconi]>anyiug  inanition 

WR  of  the  ITervoni  System. — The  disturliances  of  the  nerv- 

1  during  fever  vary  witli  tlic  height  to  which  the  teni]>erature 

3  with  the  location  of  the  injury.     They  consist  in  a  feeling  of 

!  and  debility,  and,  if  the  fever  is  high,  in  a  dulling  of 

«fa  intellect,  accompanied  by  all  kinds  of  symptoms  denoting 

9  and  depression  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

-The  di(/eation.  is  impaired  during  fever;  there  is  pro- 
1  lose  of  appetite ;  there  la  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
B  juices  secreted,  and  the  peristalsis  of  the  gastro-iiitestinal  canal 
med.     Thirst  is  usually  increfuvcd,  and  tlie  tongue  is  apt  to  be 

n, — The  amount  of  urine  secreted  i.<  ditninishcd,  chiefly  as  the 
f  tlie  lessened  absorption  of  nutritive  matter  and  the  increased 
1  of  wal«r  by  the  skin  and  lungs.  The  urine  of  a  [latient  in 
rhaeahigh  specitic  gravity;  it  ia  rich  in  nitrogenous  substances, 
fScnlarlj'  nrea,  and  in  the  culcium  suits,  and  it  is  poor  in  sodium 
chloride.  The  large  jwrcentage  of  calcium  salts  and  colouring  matter 
ifl  due  to  the  increased  disintegration  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  which 
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takes  place  during  fever.     Not  infrequently  the  urine  in  fever 
tains  albumen  and  hyaline  casts. 

Miuciilar  System. — The  symptoma  referable  to  the  muscular  syst^^^rm 
consisting  of  weakness  and  pain,  are  partly  nervous  in  their  natiaK*-e 
being  caused,  in  all  probability,  by  an  altered  innervation,  and  pai-t  Iv 
are  directly  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  muscles  consisting  of  a 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  their  contractile  substance. 

Body  Weight — The  weight  of  the  body  diminishes  during  fever,     ^^ 
a  result  of  the  increased  metabolism  or  destruction  of  albumen.     Tije 
weight  which  a  patient  loses  in  fever  would  be  much  greater  if  the  con- 
struction of  fat  were  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  albumen.     Accordiy:»g 
to  Kraus,  the  fat  is  not  destroyed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  alt>«- 
men.     Leyden  has  demonstrated  by  many  systematic  measureraer»  *s 
that  the  loss  of  weight  is  greatest  during  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  and  i" 
twenty-four  hours  at  this  stage  the  average  weight  lost  amounts  to  1(^^^ 
parts  in  1,000. 

Prognosis— Outcome  of   the    Fever. — As  Cohnheim    has  correct  J  J 
stated,  the  body  makes  use  of  fever  to  destroy  as  rapidly  as  possib 
the  noxious  substances  which  have  gained  access  to  it.     In  this  sem 
fever  is  advantageous  to  the  organism.     It  was  formerly  thought  tbj 
the  danger  in  a  febrile  disease  lay  mainly  in  the  elevation  of  the  tei 
perature — in  other  words,  tliat  death  was  caused  principally  by  tb 
abnormally  great  specific  heat.    This  view  is  being  more  and  more  sw 
cessfully  contested.     We  know  now,  as  regards  the  febrile  diseases, 
pecially  those  following  wounds,  that  the  species  of  pathogenic  bacterii 
which  may  be  present,  or  the  products  of  their  metabolism,  are  the  prin^ 
cipal  factors  in  determining  the  prognosis  of  the  febrile  infection.    Tin 
length  of  time  which  a  febrile  disease  lasts  may,  aside  from  the  severity 
and  nature  of  the  infection,  become  dangerous  to  the  patient  as  a  resul 
of  the  increasing  inanition.     According  to  Leyden,  the  daily  loss  dui 
ing  fever  amounts  to  about  seven  tenths  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight 
Chossat  states  that  all  the  higher  animals  die  when  they  have  lost  fort; 
per  cent,  of  their  weight  through  deprivation  of  nourishment ;  con« 
quently  a  moderately  severe  fever  would  be  suflScient  to  kill  a  man  i: 
about  eight  weeks. 

The  Pathologpical  Changes  dnring  Fever. — The  pathological  chrnige^^^ 
in  fever  will  be  described  under  the  infectious-wound  diseases,  ai 
when  we  come  to  discuss  those  subjects  we  shall  learn  about 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  brought  about  by  micro-orga" 
isms.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  the  cloudy  swelling,  or  pare 
chymatous  degeneration,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  glands  and  muscles,  varyh 
from  a  granular  cloudiness  and  swelling  to  pronounced  fatty  degenei 
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tJon,  ased  to  be  erroneously  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture. Furthermore,  the  loss  of  weight  which  accompanies  a  fever  of  any 
considerable  duration  is  not  the  direct  result  of  the  fever,  but  of  the  in- 
fection or  intoxication  which  has  occurred.  It  is  more  exact  to  ascribe 
all  these  changes  not  to  the  increased  heat  of  the  body,  but  to  the  nature 
of  the  infection  or  poisoning. 

etiology  and  Character  of  Fever,  partioularly  of  Wound  Fever. — If 
we   would  understand  the  etiology  and  nature  of  fever,  we  must  at- 
tempt to  give  an  explanation  of  the  principal  symptom  of  fever — viz., 
the  rise  of  temperature.     We  have  already  emphasised  the  fact  that 
fever  is  mainly  the  result  of  absorption.     Billroth  and  C.  O.  Weber 
^^e^e  the  first  to  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of 
fever,  and  they  demonstrated  that  fever  can  be  caused  in  animals  by 
iutrodncing  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  directly  into  the 
Mood,  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter.      But  not  only  are 
^tually  decomposing  and  putrid  substances  capable  of  causing  fever — 
^-  e^,  pyrogenous — but  also  every  kind  of  pus  due  to  bacterial  infec- 
^on,  including  the  so-called  pits  honum  et  latidahile^  has  the  same  pyro- 
g^tious  eflEect     The  micro-organisms  (the  bacteria)  are  the  most  impor- 
^^t  of  the  causes  of  fever,  giving  rise  to  it  as  soon  as  they,  or  the  dis- 
^<^1  ved  poisonous  products  of  their  metabolism  (ptomaines,  toxines),  gain 
•^^^'^'«sö  to  the  circulation  (see  §  59).     The  bacteria  act  by  decomposing 
th^ir  nutritive  media,  consisting  of  the  animal  tissues,  the  blood,  and  the 
'yniph,  giving  rise  to  fermentative  and  decomposition  processes,  and 
^^^troying  the  blood-corpuscles,  particularly  the  white  ones,  etc.     We 
*^^med  in  §  59  that  the  poisonous  products  of  their  metabolism  which 
"^^ ve  been  isolated  from  the  bacteria  are  also  capable  of  exciting  a  gen- 
^*>il  febrile  intoxication.     Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  rise  of 
^^perature  occurring  in  conjunction  with  constipation,  particularly 
^«^at  following  an  operation,  for  instance.     This  fever  is  probably  due 
^o  the  absorption  of  soluble  decomposing  substances  which  are  formed 
^^tler  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  bacteria.    Every  intoxication 
^^ver  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  ascribed  to  bacteria,  as  we  know  that 
^^bstances  capable  of  exciting  fever,  such  as  ferments,  can  be  formed 
*^  cxtravasated  blood  and  in  the  undecomposed  secretion  of  a  wound, 
^'^thont  tlie  co-operation  of  bacteria.     We  are  already  familiar  with 
®^veral  ferments  of  this  kind  which  have  the  power  of  producing 
^^^er,  notably  the  fibrin  ferment  (Alexander  Schmidt),  which  causes  a 
^^  of  temperature  to  take  place  in  the  animal  into  which  blood  has 
^^^  transfused,  particularly  when  the  blood  is  taken  from  an  animal 
^^  another  species.     Hammerstein  investigated   the  blood  of  fifteen 
l^tietitg  during  fever,  and  found  fibrin  ferment  existing  in  a  free  state 
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in  tlie  blood  of  twelve.  He  also  found  it  free  in  the  blood  of  two 
patients  who  did  not  liave  fever,  Tlie  presence  of  the  fibrin  fenueni 
in  tlie  lilood  during  fever  is  not  constant,  consequently  no  eatiafactory 
theory  of  fever  based  upon  the  fibrin  ferment  can  be  establ itched. 
Solutions  of  hiemoglobin  also  have  a  pyriigeuons  action — i,  e.,  they  are 
capable  of  exciting  fever.  Schiniedeberg  has  isolated  from  the  bUiod 
another  ferment,  histocym,  and  has  demonstrated  that  this  body,  which 
is  a  product  of  the  normal  metabolism,  when  introduced  into  the  circu- 
lation in  sufhcient  quantities  can  give  rise  to  high  fever.  Bergiuaou 
and  Angerer  have  shown  that  other  ferments,  sucli  as  peptdne,  pan- 
ci-eatine,  etc.,  have  the  same  power. 

This  non-bacterial  ferment  fever,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  o1>served 
after  subcutaneous  injuries  of  boues  which  are  accompanied  by  ctm- 
siderable  extravasation  of  blood,  Tliis  is  the  explanation  of  a  rise  in 
temperature,  which  may  reach  39°  to  H)°  C.  {102'2°  to  104"  F.).  and 
which  makes  its  appearance  after  a  subcutaneous  fracture,  a  severe  con- 
tusion of  a  joint,  or  a  sulK'Utaueous  injury  of  soft  parts.  In  the  same 
category  belongs,  perhaps,  the  fever  following  absorption  of  the  nnde- 
composed  primary  secretion  of  a  wound,  called  aseptic  wound  fever, 
and  which  may  cause  the  temperature  to  rise  as  high  as  iO°  C.  (lOi"  F.), 
even  when  the  repair  of  the  woaud  runs  a  perfectly  aseptic  coarse 
(Volkmann  and  Genzuier).  Nevertheless,  I  believe,  at  present,  tliat  this 
aseptic  wound  fever  is  mainly  the  result  of  a  too  free  use  of  earl>oIic 
acid  during  the  operation.  If  (he  wound  is  much  irritated,  especially 
by  such  an  antiseptic  as  carbolic  acid,  there  will  follow,  not  infrequently, 
extravasations  of  blood  into  tlie  wound,  there  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  secretion,  anil  the  above-mentioned  ferments  will  develop  in 
the  stagnant  blood,  and,  even  though  the  wound  remains  aseptic,  these 
ferments  will  give  rise  to  the  so-called  aseptic  wound  fever.  Since  I 
began  to  use  bichloride  of  mercury  instead  of  carbolic  acitl,  and  par- 
ticularly since  I  began  to  make  less  free  use  of  the  poisonous  antisep- 
tics, I  have  no  longer  observed  this  aseptic  wound  fever. 

Chronic  Ferment  latoxioation,— Langenbeck  and  Cramer  have  recorded 
an  interesting  case  of  c)ironic  ferment  iutoxication  with  continuous  tiij^h 
fever,  cough,  and  occasional  diarrhcea  in  a  young  woman  who  had  a  blond 
oyst  the  size  of  a  goose-egg  on  the  thigh.  The  blood  cyst  bad  probablj  de. 
Teloped  from  a  pre-existing  cavernous  angioma.  After  its  operative  re- 
moval all  disagreeable  symptoms  immedialeiy  vanished.  Within  the  cyst, 
aa  in  all  blood  which  is  not  in  contact  with  the  normal  walls  of  the  veasieK 
or  which  becomes  stagnant,  there  had  developed  different  fermeats.  amonii^l 
them  Schmidt's  fibrin  ferment,  which  had  then  gained  access  to  the  genend 
circulation,  as  the  cyst,  from  the  cavernous  structure  of  its  wallst  was  In 
direct  communication  with  the  vascular  system.     The  febrile  symptoms,  and 
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the  coagulation  processes  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  intestines,  were 
caused  in  this  way,  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  the  facts  which  had 
been  noted  by  Köhler,  Bergmann  and  others  in  their  experiments  on  ferment 
intoxication. 

We  are  able,  then,  to  distinguish  two  classes  of  absorption  fever, 
the  first  being  the  fever  caused  by  micro-organisms  and  the  poisonous 
products  of  their  metabolism  (ptomaines,  toxines)  which  have  gained 
access  to  the  circulation,  and  the  second  being  the  fever  which  follows 
the  absorption  of  the  disintegrated  products  of  the  body,  these  products 
differing  but  little  from  the  substances  formed  in  the  physiological 
«iotabolism  of  the  body  (non-bacterial  ferment  fever). 

The  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in  the  production  of  any 
on«  of  the  various  kinds  of  fevers  is  briefly  spoken  of  on  page  300. 


ion  of  the  Febrile  Process.— How  do  the  factors  so  far  known  to 
1>^     capable  of  causing  fever,  the  bacteria  and  the  products  of  their  meta- 
W>li8m,  the  non-bacterial  ferments  and  the  central  nervous  system,  how  do 
ttk^se  factors  act  ?  in  other  words,  in  what  way  does  the  principal  symptom 
o^     fever,  the  rise  in  temperature,  come  about  ?    It  is  well  known  that  the 
^>o<3y  temperature  normally  regulates  itself  within  moderate  fluctuations, 
a.T:^<lthat  the  amount  of  heat  formed  and  lost  occasionally  changes  even  in 
li.«altli— it  increases  and  diminishes.    The  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the 
^^^ocly  is  influenced  by  the  clothing  or  coverings  of  the  body,  by  the  perspira- 
tion, by  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  skin,  and,  finally,  by  the  increased 
<^r  diminished  excretion  of  warmth  and  moisture  through  the  lungs.     The 
amount  of  heat  developed  is  altered  by  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  increase 
of  muscular  activity,  by  the  processes  going  on  in  the  glands  and  tissues,  by 
the  ingestion  of  nutritive  material,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  increased  or 
^minished  supply  of  fuel.    The  nervous  system,  through  its  reflexes,  regu- 
lates these  various  portions  of  the  apparatus,  causing  each  to  assume  its 
pToper  activity,  and  thus  is  explained  the  constancy  of  the  temperature  of 
the  body. 

During  fever  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is,  in  the  first  place,  increased, 
^d  the  substances  which  excite  fever  must  somehow  afFect  those  parte  of  the 
^y  which  regulate  the  production  of  heat.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  exact 
^Höer  in  which  this  takes  place  during  the  febrile  process.  We  can  only 
f*y  that  the  physiological  warmth  of  the  body  is  the  product  of  the  biochem- 
ical metabolism  of  the  tissues,  and  the  febrile  agent  causes  an  increased  meta- 
holism,  and  consequently  an  increased  production  of  heat.  It  can  be  proved 
^  the  metabolism  or  combustion  is  actually  increased  during  fever.  The 
^creased  consumption  of  oxygen,  the  increased  excretion  of  carbonic  acid 
*^^  nitrogenous  substances,  particularly  urea,  are  all  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  this.  The  increase  in  urea  corresponds  in  general  to  the  severity  of  the 
*^^er,  and,  according  to  Cohnheim,  no  matter  how  little  food  is  administered, 
^^  may  be  three  times  more  urea  excreted  than  normally,  and  it  may 
*öiount  to  forty  to  fifty  grammes  per  diem.  This  increased  secretion  of  urea 
^^118  that  a  greater  disintegration  of  albumen  is  taking  place  within  the 
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body.     Leyden  gives  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  as  one  and  a  half  to  trre 
and  a,  half  times  more  than  in  a  state  of  health. 

Are  there  certain  tissues  in  which  the  increased  production  of  heat  is  more 
marked  than  in  others  )  This  question  has  not  as  yet  been  answered.  We 
only  know  that  muscular  tissue,  particularly  that  of  the  heart,  nerve  tissue, 
and  the  glands,  are  important  factors  in  the  generation  of  heat.  Mosso  was 
unable  to  demonstrate  in  the  cortex  of  a  dog's  brain  any  circumscribed  cen- 
tre regulating  the  heat  of  the  body,  but  he  conjectured  that  the  re^ulatinp 
power  was  widely  diRtributed  throughout  the  brain  and  spinal  conl.  Aron- 
Bun,  Sachs  and  Gkittlieb  affirm  that  the  beat  centre  for  rabbits  exists  in  the 
corpus  striatum. 

The  blood  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  sources  in  which  a  rise 
of  temperature  in  fever  takes  place,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  wound 
fevers,  where  it  contains  bacteria  and  the  dissolved  poisonous  products  of 
their  metaboli.sm.  By  the  latter'a  presence  in  the  circulation  we  knuw  that 
the  blood  becomes  altered  and  that  tlie  white  blood -corpuscles  are  destroyed 
It  is  probable  that  the  increased  metabolism  and  the  rise  of  temperature  are 
the  results  of  the  alteration  in  the  blood,  since  the  heart  and  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  are  dii-ectly  affected  by  the  noxious  substances,  particularly  the  dis- 
eolved  poisonous  products  of  bacterial  metabolism.  Consequently  BergTiiean 
has  advanced  the  view,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  correct  one,  that  the 
cause  of  the  febrile  rise  of  temperature  is  to  be  sought  for  in  an  increased 
metabolism  in  the  blood.  The  alterations  in  the  blood,  according  to  Berg- 
mann, are  the  most  essential  of  all  the  accompauimenls  of  fever.  In  order 
to  retain  the  constancy  of  the  composition  of  the  blood,  all  the  machinery  in 
the  body  designed  for  this  pur|K)se  exliibits  a  more  intense  activity,  and  in 
this  way  is  explained  the  increased  metabolism  aud  rise  in  temperature 
which  occurs  iu  fever.  On  account  of  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  blood 
the  further  development  and  spread  of  certain  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
are  prevented.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  anthrax  infection,  for  example,  the  animal 
affected  has  only  to  be  repeatedly  cooled  off  to  make  the  bacilli  appear  imme- 
diately in  the  blood.  The  fever  or  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
and  the  greater  activity  of  its  metabolism  is  all  a  conservaiive  process  which 
the  body  makes  use  of  to  more  rapidly  get  rid  of  the  injurioua  subataaoeB 
which  have  gained  access  to  it. 

In  other  cases,  where  there  is  no  intoxication  or  infection  of  the  hi« 
tissues,  the  rise  in  temperature  is  due  to  influences  connected  with  the  o 
ous  system,  as  we  have  before  remarked. 

Lou  of  Heat  daring  Fever.— What  are  the  conditions  as  regards  the 
amount  of  heat  lost  during  fever  ?  Ordinarily  the  amount  of  heat  lost  dur- 
ing the  chill  is  less  than  normal,  but  during  the  height  of  the  fever,  ac- 
cording to  Leyden 's  measurements,  it  is  greater,  being  for  temperatures  above 
40°  C.  (104°  F.)  double  the  normal,  and  even  triple  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dant secretion  of  sweat.  Nevertheless  the  body  is  unable  to  get  rid  of  it»  ex- 
cess of  warmth,  because  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  continuously  increaaed 
during  fever,  whilst  the  amount  lost  fluctuates,  at  one  time  being  greater 
than  normal,  and  at  another  less.  The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  heat 
lost  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels,  which,  as  we  m 
on  page  30X,  begins  t>efore  the  rise  in  temperature. 
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Traube,  particularly,  taught  that  the  cause  of  fever  was  to  be  found  in  the 
diminished  amount  of  heat  lost,  or  rather  in  the  pathological  changes  con- 
nected with  the  loss  of  heat  It  is  more  correct  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  fever  to 
tlie  increased  production  of  heat  resulting  from  the  more  active  metabolism, 
in  conjunction  with  a  pathological  alteration  in  the  amount  of  heat  lost. 
Xbe  amount  of  heat  lost  is  not  constant,  as  Traube  thought,  but  it  is  patho- 
lo^cally  altered,  being  at  one  moment  increased  and  at  another  decreased. 
Traube  was  wrong  in  denying  an  increased  production  of  heat  in  fever. 


of  the  Febrile  Prooest. — If  we  should  wish  to  formulate  a 
definition  of  the  febrile  process,  we  can  say,  with  Recklinghausen,  that 
fever  is  a  disturbance  which  increases  the  metabolism  of  the  materials 
of  the  body,  especially  the  tissues  which  are  rich  in  albuminous  sub- 
stances. This  increased  metabolism  may  have  its  cause  in  the  nervous 
s^s-t^m  or  in  the  blood.  Kecklinghausen  considers  tliat  the  part  of  the 
ßfötcm  principally  affected  by  fever  is  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  consisting  of  the  heart  and  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels 
^^^ich  are  regulated  by  the  vasomotor  nervous  system.  The  latter 
pl3.^8,  according  to  Recklinghausen,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  iu 
^^  production  of  fever.  The  typical  symptoms  of  fever  result  from  a 
c<>rnl)ination  of  excitation  of  the  nervous  and  vasomotor  apparatus, 
^*t;lian  increase  in  the  biochemical  processes  carried  on  by  the  tissues 
^^  the  body,  due  to  certain  causes.  The  exciting  cause  of  the  fever 
^^^-ds  to  molecular  changes  in  the  body  substances,  but  how  this  comes 
*^^>nt  still  baffles  us. 

Tnatment  of  Fever. — We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of 
^onud  fever.     It  is  mainly  surgical,  and  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in 
Pi'operly  treating  the  existing  injury.     The  best  prophylactic  measures 
^*^   the  treatment  of  wound  fever  consist  in  carrying  out  strictly  the 
'^les  of  antisepsis  and  asepsis.     It  is  very  important  to  provide  for  the 
^^seape  of  secretions  from  the  wound  by  means  of  careful  drainage.     If 
fever  makes  its  appearance  in  a  patient  who  has  been  wounded  or  op- 
erated upon,  it  is  advisable  to  examine  the  wound  carefully  to  deter- 
mine whetlier  there  is  a  retention  of  the  secretion  or  some  other  ab- 
normity.   In  wounds  which  have  been  sutured,  which  involve  the  scalp, 
for  instance,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  sutures  and  permit  a 
free  escape  of  the  retained  secretion,  and  the  fever  will  thus  often  dis- 
appear very  promptly.     In  other  cases  deep  incisions  may  have  to  be 
''^e  on  account  of  the  retention  of  secretions,  and  abundant  drainage 
'^^y  be  necessary.    I  make  it  a  rule  to  change  the  dressings  on  patients 
^ho  have  been  injured  or  operated  upon  if  the  temperature  rises  above 
f^'^""  C.  (101-3''  F.).     If  the  wound  is  really  aseptic,  ss  in  fresh  in- 
yarie^  or  after  operations,  healing  without  fever  is  usually  assured. 
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The  diSereut  woand  dueaaes  due  to  infection  mast  receive  tbeir  dpecial 
treatment  (see  g§  66-S2).  If  the  lemperntiire  1*ecomcs  too  mncb  ele- 
%'ated,  or  if  the  duration  of  the  fe^'er  tlireAU*iis  to  caase  eerions  west- 
Qtiäs  of  the  patient,  in  addition  ii>  the  above  brieflv  outlined  local  treat- 
tncat  of  the  woand.  it  is  adfiäable  to  adopt  other  euitablo  uKisn»  of 
treating  the  fes'er,  just  as  in  ordinary  febrile  diseases.  The  beel  «ar 
of  reducing  the  temperature  vbeo  there  ifi  no  contraindication  consietf 
in  the  einploTment  of  cool  baths,  cold  packs,  and  sponging  off  with 
cold  water. 

Tlie  cold-water  treatmeut  nf  fever  ie  considered  by  many  phyddau 
the  best  meanä  ai  onr  disposal  for  reducing  tlie  temperature.  It  is  med 
eiüier  in  the  fono  of  baths  at  a  temperature  of  äC"  C.  (68°  F.),  in 
which  the  patient  is  iinmer»d  for  ten  minutes,  or  baths  at  a  tempera- 
Hire  of  2-1°  (.'•  (75*3*  F.j,  which  are  gradually  cooled  down  dnriBj; 
fiftwn  to  twenty  minates  to  a  temperature  of  22°  C  (Tl'S**  F.).  At 
tho  w«no  time,  in  projier  casea  cold  water  is  poured  over  tlie  patient, 
or  wan  ice  water,  as  he  lies  in  the  tab.  This  serves  as  an  excellent 
Mtiiniilant  to  respiration  and  the  psychical  functions.  Tlie  patient  i« 
then  brought  tiack  to  bed  witiiont  being  previously  dried  oS,  u  n 
thi»  way  the  cooling  off  will  continue  longer.  Wine  ehould  be  adtnin- 
i*itere<l  freely  as  a  stimulant  while  the  patient  is  being  subjected  to 
tim  troatniont.  The  reduction  of  temperature  by  medicament»,  boA 
as  tpiininv.  digitalis,  veratrum  viride,  sodium  salicylate,  antipyrine,  etc, 
•hould  Iw  employed  when  the  patient  cannot  stand  cold  batlis,  or  when, 
for  dOTut)  reason  or  other,  their  use  ia  not  practicalile. 

The  action  of  the  antifebrile  medicaments,  such  as  antipyrine,  has 
Iwcn  rejK-Htedly  tested  in  recent  times,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  they 
ftnt  princiiMilly  through  the  nervous  system,  particularly  the  vasomotor 
part  of  it,  and  the  heat  centres  in  the  brain ;  they  increase  the  auiounl 
iif  linat  lost,  or  they  diminish  the  amount  of  heat  produced,  or  thev  do 
IhjIIi.  Maragliano  demonstrated  that  kairine,  antipyrine,  thalline,  qni- 
tiliin,  i4lid  wilicylato  of  sodium,  whether  administered  dnring  fever  or  in 
liiwlth,  (lauMod  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  thus  increaäed  the 
Hirii'unt  of  lioat  lost  by  radiation. 

Thit  liost  treatment  by  the  surgeon  of  wound  fever  consists  in  a 
(inrwfiil  Invnatigation  of  the  wound,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  remedying 
HUT  nl»ni>rinlty  which  may  exist.  The  treatment  of  the  rise  in  tem- 
|iiiri(liiri'i  If  present,  is  next  to  l)c  considered,  though  it  will  generally 
Hill  In*  iiwu'^nary  to  do  more  than  to  rectify  any  abnormal  conditioo 
wMnh  tiiay  be  found  in  the  wound.  At  present  antipyresie — i.  e.,  the 
FWlllfllhin  of  elevated  temperatures — is  not  so  energetically  carried  out 
A«  (I  iiiMil  to  Im)  even  in  medical  cases.     Lately  we  have  been  giving  Bp 
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more  and  more  the  idea  that  tlie  temperature  curve  is  the  only  consid- 
eration which  determines  our  treatment  of  fevers.     Repeated  observa- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  idea  tliat  man  can- 
not survive  an  elevation  of  the  specific  heat  of  his  body  above  42°  C. 
(107'6°  F.).     Strümpell  and  others  have  declared  that  the  reduction  of 
the  increased  body  temperature  should  not  form  the  only  part  of  our 
treatment  of  fevers.     A  routine  treatment  of  fever  is  not  a  good  plan. 
Every  case  must  be  treated  symptomatically,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions which  may  arise.     Too  energetic  antipyresis — i.  e.,  the  adoption 
of  too  active  measures  for  reducing  temperature — can  frequently  do 
Diore  harm  than  good,  from  the  fact  which  we  mentioned  before, 
^Lz-,  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  must  be  higher  than  normal  to 
fender  possible  the  sudden  or  gradual  destruction  of  many  species  of 
bacteria ;  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered,  infection  of  the 
blood  is  favoured. 

It  is  wise  to  give  patients  who  have  fever  easily  digestible  food,  and 
tc^  restrict  its  amount  and  variety.    Cool,  effervescing  waters  with  citric 
Äoid,  fruit  juices,  and  wines  should  be  allowed  as  drinks.     If  an  indi- 
vidual has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  latter  should  not 
^  denied  him  entirely,  bls  otherwise  nervous  complications,  or  even  de- 
lifinm  tremens,  may  make  their  appearance  (see  §  64).     Furthermore, 
it  is  known  that  alcohol  has  the  power  of  directly  reducing  temperature. 
§  63.  Shock. — By  shock  is  understood  a  peculiar  state  of  depression 
f>t  the  nervous  system,  which  is  apt  to  be  excited  reflexly  by  injuries 
involving  a  shaking  up  or  contusion  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

Stiology  of  Shock. — Fischer,  Goltz,  and  Seabrook  consider  the  es- 
sence of  shock  to  be  a  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  produced  reflexly  by  a  contusion  or  violent  disturbance  of 
^lie  sensory  nerves  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  Goltzes  well-known 
experiment  on  the  frog.  By  repeatedly  striking  the  abdomen  of  a 
^rog  there  is  produced  a  peculiar  state  of  collapse,  which  can  terminate 
fatally  by  cardiac  paralysis,  the  heart  stopping  in  diastole.  The  cause 
of  these  phenomena  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  mechanical  irritation  of 
^"c  intestines,  or  the  irritation  of  any  sensory  nerves,  the  activity  of 
the  brain  and,  above  all,  of  the  vasomotor  centre  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, becomes  reflexly  altered,  weakened,  or  paralysed.  As  a  result 
^f  this  there  follows  a  diminution  or  paralysis  of  the  vascular  tone,  par- 
ticularly in  the  arteries.  There  is  a  weakening  in  the  propelling  force 
^ri^ing  on  the  stream  of  blood,  the  speed  of  the  current  lessens,  and 
^he  blood  pressure  diminishes ;  the  blood  is  unequally  distributed,  the 
^^terial  system  is  less  full,  the  lungs  and  brain  are  ansemic,  while,  on 
"^e  other  handy  the  blood  collects  in  the  veins,  particularly  those  in  the 
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i:>i«jcie!i.     i^TiinnuLjj  zzjt  li^cinAz^Ks  in  ti^e  cimiliuion  mav  become 


stisurocic  icsanoiett  xi  nflaegTirT^  tjat  mtare  of  shock  bj  ezperiinents  on 
an:-Tia7ft  nrr.-iJirn'x  ainrMj-Tii»  -zf  ^sit  äsaes  in  both  vmnn-  mnd  oold-blooded 
apecxisk  i2ii  öif  yji'rutt  d^  sme  ooBcisskn  that  has  been  g:iTen  above. 
He  'ieermizxiHL  37  Isi  •soenmiaifi»  ihac  cxicnial  violence,  acting'  through 
zhfi  jRX2iory  zeim»  TnüaL  §Q  iufeesead  ?ae  medolla.  and  the  Tsaomotor  centre 
izL  parairTiI;uL  öoc  .^fss  j.  bnei  porkwi  of  initation  a  condition  of  depressioii 
f6IIov«>«i  -nicö.  reszIsHi  izi  x  pieraxazKm  dflataiion  of  the  blood-vessels.  The 
iiihibcsorr  zi»£rnjiu  «jnazL  ^^  die  beart  plajs  oiiIt  an  onimportant  part  in 
shoek.  exirepc  wrien  die  eminal  bcaoches  of  the  ngna.  as  in  Golti's  beating 
e^tperimeac  ac«»  direccij  Mixed  ^saoti  by  the  rioleooe  cansing  tlie  shock.  The 
paralj^  of  she  tuuqsooot  cenire  k  ^ofRripnt  for  explaining'  all  the  symp- 
toms vhieh.  ;u«  Tiainf^'eacHi  by  patoHits  in  a  condition  of  shock.  By  the  pa- 
Ritr^  of  che  !n:22scular  coot  of  the  smaller  arteries  the  blood  current  loses 
part  of  the  f  jtc«  bj  vhieh  it  is  propelled,  the  blood  flows  more  slowly,  and, 
foUowin^  the  L&v  of  gravitaiMi.  sinks  into  the  Teasels  whicli  are  most  de- 
peodeac  purticaliirij  the  Lirse  abdominal  Tcina.  Thus  not  only  do  these 
become  distended  wi;h  blood,  but.  in  addition,  the  right  heart  soon  becomes 
orerioaded  ;  the  heart's  action  is  interfered  with,  the  pulse  g^rows  weak,  fre- 
quenc  and  smaLL  The  abnormal  distribution  of  the  blood,  the  ansemia  of 
the  skiu  and  the  brain,  due  to  the  overfilling  of  the  abdominal  veins,  cause 
the  ixilenessw  the  coolness  of  the  soperficial  portions  of  the  body,  and  the  cere- 
bral symptoms,  somnolence,  and  motor  weaknesL 

QyaptaBS  of  Sho^ — The  som-total  of  the  symptoms  of  shock  in 
nun  correspond  exactly  to  the  facts  which  have  been  determined  ex- 
)H>rinxentally.  All  the  manifestations  of  shock  can  be  traced  back  to 
tho  jKiralysis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  produced  reflexly  by  the  con- 
tiKsiou  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

The  cAarticteristic  symptoms  of  shock  are  a  marked  pallor  and 
Oiu>luoss  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes;  the  face  is  with- 
out oxpivssion ;  the  eyes  are  dull  and  staring,  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
hihI  rortct  slowly.  The  heart's  action  is  plainly  delayed,  irregular,  and 
woiik  ;  tho  pulse  is  thready  or  imperceptible;  the  respiration  is  irregu- 
l.ii  ami  lonor;  deep  breaths  alternate  with  shallow  inspiratory  eflForts. 
Tlin  iiiiiul  is  dull  and  reacts  slowly;  the  patients  are  completely  ap«- 
»liniio,  und  will  only  answer  questions  tardily  and  unwillingly.  The 
.i..Moiliilit y  i)f  the  superficial  portions  of  the  body  is  impaired,  and  the 
»..i.vi^v  of  muscular  movement  is  diminished.  Not  infrequently  there 
I.;  Ma^lo♦^^i  <ir  actual  vomiting.  The  temperature  is  about  1*^  to  IJ® 
r  '  I  •:*  tt»  27"  F.)  below  the  normal.  In  other  cases,  instead  of  the 
.♦I.  .yi.  .ji^orriluMl  torpid  form  of  shock,  there  will  be  a  more  active  set 
.1  .^iM).iuiiir)  in  other  words,  the  patients  are  more  excited,  they  fling 
iK  .M...i.W«»4  ahout,  cry  out,  shriek,  and  act  like  maniacs. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  shock  occasionally  changes  gradually 
J^to  deep  syncope  and  ends  in  death,  particularly  in  the  case  of  neuro- 
pathic, anaemic  individuals.     In  such  cases  there  will  usually  be  found 
Complicated  injuries  with  severe  loss  of  blood,  and  the  post-mortein 
Examinations  will  frequently  show  that  there  are  also  severe  internal 
*'»  juries,  perhaps,  of  the  brain.     As  a  general  rule,  patients  suffering 
^t"«)m  uucomplicated  shock  will  recover  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  or 
^liorter  time,  ordinarily  after  a  few  hours.     Sometimes   a   psychical 
<^li8Dge  persists  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  eventually  perfect  re- 
covery will   take   place.     All   nervous   manifestations,  syncope,  etc., 
^'lu'ch  follow  severe  losses  of  blood  and  which  may  look  very  much 
lue  sliocky  should   be  carefully  distinguished   from  true  shuck  (see 
§g  87-89). 

The  individual  symptoms  of  shock,  particularly  cerebral  shock,  will 
*>e  described  in  the  Special  Surgery  under  Concussion  of  the  Brain. 
The  latter  injury  may  cause  the  patient  to  lose  more  or  less  completely 
^U  recollection  of  the  accident.  He  may  not  be  able  to  remember 
how  he  was  hurt,  he  may  have  no  idea  of  distance  and  time,  and  may 
even  forget  everything  he  did,  saw,  or  heard  for  several  days  before 
the  time  of  his  injury.  As  the  circulation  in  the  brain  becomes  in 
time  gradually  restored  and  regulated,  the  patient  may  recover  some 
of  his  lost  memories,  but  a  part  of  his  experiences,  recollections,  and 
conceptions  will  remain  lost  forever. 

The  Treatment  of  Shock. — The  treatment  of  shock  consists,  in  the 
niain,  in  overcoming  as  soon  as  possible  the  existing  paralysis  of  the 
vasomotor  nerves,  together  with  the  accompanying  disturbances  which 
the  paralysis  gives  rise  to.     To  combat  effectively  the  cerebral  ancemia, 
the  head  of  the  patient  should  be  placed  low  down  ;  but  if  venous  con- 
gestion of  the  face  becomes  marked  this  position  of  the  head  must  be 
immediately  given  up.     Fischer  and  König  are  right  in  recommend- 
ing vigorous  stimulation  of  the  skin  by  sinapisms,  electricity,  rubbing 
tie  extremities,  applying  dry  heat,  etc.     In  fact,  Goltz's  beating  ex- 
periment fails  if  combined  with  vigorous   irritation  of    the    sensory 
serves  of  the  extremities.     Internally  warm  stimulating  drinks,  strong 
^ffee,  hot  wine,  whiskey,  etc.,  should  be  administered  ;  there  should 
^8f>  be  given  subcutaneous  injections  of  camphor  or  calabar  extract, 
^^gitalin,  and  atropin.     Tincture  of  digitalis  can  be  tried  by  mouth 
instead  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  digitalin.     Dereum   has  highly 
'^nmiended  the  rectal  use  of  a  musk  emulsion  (0*9  to  1*25  gramme), 
^^Öi  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  or  an  enema  of  strong, 
"«^k  coffee.     The  respiration  must  be  carefully  watched,  and,  if  neces- 
^)  kept  up  artificially,  as  described  in  §  13.     One  nmst  avoid  under- 
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taking  an  operation  with  chloroform  narcosis  upon  a  patient  in  a  ßt« 
of  shock.  The  chloroform  narcosis  may  alone  be  sufficient  to  car 
the  weakly  contracting  heart  to  come  to  a  complete  standstill.  Patiei 
who  are  suffering  from  shock  should,  tts  a  rule,  not  be  operated  upo 
but  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  operative  measures,  si 
as  checking  haemorrhage  or  the  like,  the  operation  should  be  dc 
without  chloroform. 

§  64.  Delirium  TremenB. — By  delirium  tremens  (drunkard's  deliriu 
is  understood  an  acute  outbreak  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning,  wh 
is  particularly  liable  to  occur  when  a  habitual  drinker  is  compell 
by  some  injury  or  acute  internal  disease,  to  remain  for  some  time 
bed.  Delirium  tremens,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  misuse  of  alcol 
has  been  observed  in  youthful  subjects,  and  even  in  five-  to  eight-y€ 
old  children.  These  children,  whose  parents  had,  as  a  rule,  been 
dieted  to  drink,  liad  for  a  long  time  been  taking  daily  increasing  anion 
of  alcohol.  The  delirium  usually  breaks  out  very  soon  after  the  inji 
or  operation.  According  to  Krugenberg,  in  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
cases  there  exists,  besides  the  alcohol  habit,  a  tendency  to  some  ne 
ous  disease  such  as  epilepsy.  Krugenberg,  basing  his  opinion  on  th 
hundred  and  one  cases  of  alcoholism  which  he  observed,  amongst  wli 
there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  den 
that  the  sudden  stoppage  of  alcohol  plays  a  causative  part  in  the  p 
duction  of  delirium  tremens. 

The  first  st/mptcnns  manifested  are  loss  of  sleep,  great  re^tlessne 
and  constant  talking.  The  trembling  movements  are  characterist 
and  particularly  evident  when  the  patient  is  told  to  hold  out  his  ai 
or  to  show  his  tongue.  The  patients  see  animals  of  every  deseriptic 
and  they  are  very  apt  to  complain  that  their  rest  is  disturbed  by  rni( 
rats,  etc.,  crawling  about  them.  The  delirium  is  generally  connect 
with  marked  hallucinations,  and  not  infrequently  there  is  pronounc 
maniacal  excitement.  They  try  to  get  up,  and  they  may  even  wa 
about  without  pain  though  they  have  a  fracture  of  the  leg.  They  ma 
freipient  attempts  to  rnn  away,  and  consequently  must  be  carefnl 
watched.  Very  often  they  will  have  to  be  put  in  a  strait-jacket  ai 
tied  in  bed.  The  prognosis  of  the  delirium  is  in  general  favonrab 
though  it  frequently  happens  that  old  peo})le,  in  particular,  die  rath 
suddenly  with  symptoms  of  collapse.  It  must  also  be  bonie  in  mil 
that  the  original  injury  from  which  such  a  patient  may  ])e  sufiering 
a  subcutaneous  fracture,  for  example — may  easily  run  an  unfavonrai 
(complicated)  course  if  his  violent  movements  are  not  carefully  enoti 
guarded  against,  and  he  is  not  properly  treated.  The  post-mortem 
ami  nation  will  usually  reveal  the  ordinary  changes  which  occur  in 
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organs  of  dnmkards,  particularly  chronic  gastritis,  atheromatous  degen- 
eration of  the  arteries,  fatty  liver,  the  kidneys  of  Bright's  disease, 
thickening  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  etc. 

Treatment  of  Pelirinm  Tremeni. — The  treatment  of  delirium  tremens 
consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  vigorous  prophylactic  measures.  It  is 
exceedingly  important  that  the  daily  amount  of  alcohol  which  the 
patient  has  been  accustomed  to  should  not  be  stopped,  and  even  more 
alcohol  should  be  given  during  his  illness  than  he  is  accustomed  to  take 
normally.  In  this  way  an  outbreak  of  delirium  tremens  can  often  be 
avoided.  Considerable  amounts  of  alcohol  should  be  administered, 
best  in  the  form  of  strong  wine  or  cognac — about  one  half  to  three 
quarters  to  one  litre  in  twenty-four  hours;  and,  in  addition,  the  patient 
should  be  given  an  easily  digestible  diet — meat,  bouillon  with  eggs,  etc. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  administer  opium  in  large  doses  (0*10 
to  0*40  gramme  every  two  hours),  with  or  without  combining  it  with 
Rochelle  salts,  or  opium  with  chloral  hydrate,  or  morphine  subcu- 
taneously,  to  combat  the  restlessness  and  loss  of  sleep  from  which  the 
patient  suffers.  I  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  like  these  narcotics  in  the 
treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  and  prefer  large  doses  of  alcohol,  which 
will  often  bring  on,  without  the  assistance  of  narcotics,  the  sleep  which 
is  the  precursoi*  of  a  speedy  convalescence.  I  employ  opium  or  mor- 
phine only  in  bad  cases  of  great  restlessness  or  mania.  When  the  latter 
condition  is  present,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  use  cold  douches,  continued 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  until  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  in  an 
exhausted  condition. 

Sawadskje  praises  the  action  of  strychnine,  which  he  exhibits  in 
doses  of  0*003  gramme  for  a  week,  to  counteract  the  desire  for  drink, 
and  as  a  treatment  of  the  delirium  tremens  and  the  conditions  which  it 
gives  rise  to. 

§  G5.  Delirium  Nervosum  and  Fsyohioal  Disturbances  which  may  fol- 
low Injuries  and  Operations. — By  delirium  nervosum  is  understood  a 
condition  of  nervous  excitement  without  fever  (Billroth),  which  is 
sometimes  observed  in  hysterical  persons,  following  injuries  and  opera- 
tions. The  delirium  may  be  of  the  wild,  maniacal  type,  or  it  may  be 
melancholic.  Some  cases  have  the  character  of  hysteria,  or  dementia 
senilis.  The  delirium  of  sepsis,  alcoholism,. and  poisoning  from  iodo- 
form, morphine,  chloroform,  and  of  ursemic  states,  etc.,  of  course  do 
not  belong  to  this  class.  Le  Dentu  has  noted  over  twelve  cases  of 
delirium  nervosum  following  operations,  and  he  has  collected  sixt}^- 
eiglit  cases  from  the  literature  on  the  subject,  thirty-eight  of  which 
were  observed  after  operations  on  the  female  genitalia.  Delirium  ner- 
vosum generally  makes  its  appearance  two  to  five  days  after  the  of)era- 
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infectious  diseases  of  wounds,  and  the  facts  ascertained  by  experiments 
upon  animals  conform  very  closely  to  what  we  have  observed  in  man. 

Every  inflammatory  or  suppurative  process  which  occurs  in  the 
woond,  such  as  circumscribed  and  diffuse  cellulitis,  acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lymph  and  blood-vessels  (lymphangitis,  phlebitis,  arteritis), 
erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene  (wound  diphtheria),  pycemia,  septicaemia, 
and  tetanus,  are  all  included  amongst  the  secondary  infectious  diseases 
of  wounds  which  may  make  their  appearance  in  man.  These  infec- 
tious-wound diseases  are  all  caused  by  bacteria.  This  class  of  diseases 
also  includes  anthrax,  hydrophobia,  glanders,  etc.,  which  are  diseases 
communicated  from  animals  to  man.  Actinomycosis,  tuberculosis,  and 
syphilis  are  also  due  to  infection  by  micro-organisms,  and  there  are  still 
other  diseases  of  a  like  character  which  we  shall  learn  about  later.  The 
bacteria  are  capable  of  gaining  access  to  the  tissues  or  the  fluids  of  the 
body  through  any  wound,  even  the  smallest  interruption  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes.  The  trauma  in  itself 
plays  no  part  in  the  origin  of  the  infectious-wound  disease,  and  the 
gravest  injuries,  the  most  extensive  operations,  will  run  their  course 
without  inflammation  and  without  suppuration,  provided  only  the  bac- 
teria are  kept  out  of  the  wound.  The  l>est  way  of  preventing  an  in- 
fectious-wound disease  is  to  employ  the  most  careful  asepsis  or  anti- 
^psis  in  every  operation  or  injury  and  in  the  application  of  every 
dressing.  The  possibilities  of  surgery  since  the  introduction  of  anti- 
septic and  aseptic  methods  have  increased  to  a  most  wonderful  degree, 
And  our  responsibility  towards  our  patients  has  become  correspondingly 
greater.  Every  physician  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  he  may 
canse the  death  of  his  patient  by  a  single  transgression  of  the  lules  of 
Ä^psis — by  an  unsterilised  and  non-aseptic  instrument,  or  by  an  unclean 
finger. 

The  infections  diseases  of  wounds  have,  corresponding  to  the  action 
of  the  bacteria,  partly  a  local  and  partly  a  general  systemic  character. 
As  was  stated  in  §  62,  the  general  disturbances,  the  fever,  and  the  gen- 
^1^1  poisoning  are  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  metabolic  products 
<^f  the  fungi,  which,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  septicaemia,  can 
give  rise  to  systemic  poisoning  even  after  they  have  become  separated 
'rom  the  fungi.  Their  metabolic  products  thus  give  rise  to  an  intoxi- 
^tion  which,  like  every  kind  of  poisoning  by  chemical  substances,  can- 
not be  transmitted  by  inoculation.  Infections  diseases  caused  by  the 
•^eria  themselves  are,  on  the  contrary,  capable  of  being  transmitted 
ffom  one  individual  to  another.  AVe  shall  see  that  each  one  of  the  in- 
f^tious-wound  diseases  to  which  man  is  sul)ject  is  excited  by  a  specific 
niicro-organism.     There  are  cases,  however,  which  are  not  due  to  in- 
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fection  by  any  single  species  of  bacteria,  but  are  mixed  infections- 
other  words,  they  are  caused  by  several  different  species  acting  togeth 
The  questions  concerning  the  significance  of  the  micro-organisms 
the  causation  of  the  infectious-wound  diseases  and  the  various  inethoc 
for  investigating  them  have  been  described  in  §  59. 

In  all  febrile  infectious  diseases  of  bacterial  origin  the  cause  of  tb 
fever  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  changes  in  the  blood  brought  about 
the  bacteria,  or  rather  the  products  of  their  metabolism.  Furthermo 
in  the  fevers  due  to  unformed  ferments,  or  non-bacterial  solutions,  sues  1 
as  fibrin  ferment,  pepsin,  trypsin,  or  haemaglobin,  it  is  principally,  ^m 
described  in  §  62,  the  change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  whic^i 
gives  rise  to  the  increased  oxidation  processes  going  on  in  the  blo(xf, 
and  to  the  rise  of  temperature. 

§  67.  Inflammation  and  Suppuration  of  a  Wound — Etiolc^iy. — Thoug-li 
it  was  once  believed  tliat  all  suppuration  was  caused  by  micro-organisms, 
we  learned  on  page  24:0  tliat  Grawitz,  De  Barry  and  others  have  deiD- 
onstrated  that  suppuration  can  also  be  excited  without  bacteria  in  dogs 
and  rabbits  by  aseptic  (germ-free)  chemical  substances,  such  as  turpen- 
tine, nitrate  of  silver,  mercury,  etc. 

Moreover,  sterilised  cultures  of  various  micro-organisms,  or  the 
sterilised  products  of  their  metabolism  (cadaverine,  putrescine,  penta- 
methylendiamine),  have  a  similar  (pyogenic)  power  of  exciting  snppn-     , 
ration.     When  Behring  added  iodoform  to  the  cadaverine  the  latter 
never  produced  suppuration. 

Though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  suppuration  can  be  excited  by  a 
whole  series  of  germ-free  chemical  substances,  it  is  just  as  certain  that 
suppuration  is  produced  in  man,  under  ordinary  conditions,  by  the 
presence  and  life  of  certain  distinct  micro-organisms,  no  matter  whether 
the  suppuration  takes  the  form  of  a  simple  felon,  a  furuncle,  or  a  dan- 
gerous phlegmon.  The  question  does  not  involve  two  opposing  prin- 
ciples, since  the  bacteria  themselves  give  rise  to  suppuration  mainly 
through  the  chemical  products  of  their  metabolism.  Ogston,  Kosen- 
bach  and  others  have  studied  the  micro-organisms  which  are  present 
in  acute  suppuration,  and  they  have  frequently  found  only  a  single 
species,  but  at  other  times  several.  Suppuration  in  man  is  mainly  dne 
to  cocci,  which  are  found  either  in  irregular  masses  arranged  in  groups 
(the  staphylococcus,  Fig.  254),  or  in  the  form  of  chains  (the  strcpto. 
coccus,  Fig.  256).  The  streptococcus  is  more  apt  to  give  rise  to 
spreading  erysipelatous  inflammations,  the  staphylococcus  to  localised 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  the  latter  is  the  true  pus  coccus. 
The  lodgment  of  pus  cocci,  or  rather  the  starting  up  of  suppuration,  i^ 
favoured  by  local  lesions  as  well  as  by  weakness  of  the  whole  organisai- 
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Diierent  Kinds  of  Fob  Microbe8.~0gston,  Rosenbach  and  Passet  have 
made  pure  cultures  of  the  various  bacteria  found  in  acute  suppuration  upon 
solid  nutritive  media  (peptone-gelatine-meat  extract,  meat-i)eptone-agar,  hard- 
ened blood  serum,  potatoes).    Rosenbach  has  cultivated  five  different  spe- 
cies of  microbes  which  he  obtained  from  thirty  acute  abscesses,  leaving 
out  the  abscesses  which  contained  decomposing  matter  and  were  filled  with 
bocilli,  spirilla,  and  various  kinds  of  cocci  in  addition  to  the  pus  cocci. 
Amongst  these  five  kinds  of  microbes  Rosenbach  found  one  species  only 
once,  an  oval  coccus  (bacterium).     The  others  were  the  staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes aureus,  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  the  micrococcus  pyogenes 
tenuis  (rare),  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.     Passet  cultivated  eight  difl^er- 
ent  kinds  of  pus  microbes—  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  albus,  and  citreus ; 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  a  micro-organism  resembling  the  pneumococcus; 
the  bacillus  pyogenes  fcetidus  (Fig.  259)  ;  the  staphylococcus  cereus,  and 
fiavus.    They  are  all  capable  of  exciting  .acute  suppuration.    The  cultures 
of  the  chain  cocci  of  pus  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  cocci  of  ery- 
8ip3la8  (see  §  71).    From  Passet's  experiments  it  appears  that  the  eff'ect  upon 
toimals  of  the  pus  streptococci  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  efFect  pro- 
duced by  the  cocci  of  erysipelas.     All  the  microbes  found  in  foci  of  suppu- 
ration, when  transplanted  into  milk  will  cause  the  latter  to  coagulate.     Tlie 
fact  that  pyogenic  microbes  may  in  one  instance  cause  only  trifling  suppura- 
tion, in  another  a  dangerous  diffuse  phlegmon,  which  may  threaten  life,  and 
>D  still  another  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  bone  marrow  (osteomyelitis),  or 
pyaemia  with  its  metastases,  is  explainable  partly  by  the  differences  in  the 
points  of  invasion  and  partly  by  the  variability  in  the  numbers  and  virulence 
of  the  micro-organisms  which  gain  access  to  the  system.     While  suppura- 
tion is  going  on,  pus  cocci  can  frequently  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood, 
^e,  and  sweat  (Brunner,  Tizzoni,  etc.). 

AitiJOdally  obtained  Immunity  from  the  Poison  of  Pus  Cocoi— In  excep- 
tional cases  the  pus  of  acute  suppuration  does  not  contain  any  microbes, 
though  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  none  have  been  present  at  an 
«arUer  period,  since  we  know  from  Rosen  bach's  experiments  that  there 
are  bacilli  which  cause  suppuration  and  then  perish  very  soon  afterwards. 

Lindwurm  and  Pazet,  sixty  years  ago,  recorded  a  temporary  immunity 
from  poisoning  by  pus  cocci  in  animals,  brought  about  by  the  injection  of 
P^  P.  Beichel  has  obtained  temporary  immunity  in  dogs  from  the  virus 
of  pus  cocci  by  injecting  into  their  peritoneal  cavities  pure  cultures  of  the 
f^phyiococcus  pyogenes  aureus  or  by  inoculating  them  with  the  germ-free 
^^Irate.  or  products  of  the  metabolism  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  au- 
'«us.  This  immunity  was  of  very  brief  duration,  lasting  only  a  few  weeks. 

Meet!  of  Bichloride  upon  Pus  Cocci— According  to  Abbot,  bichloride  of 
mercury  b  capable  of  rendering  harmless  only  a  certain  number  of  pus  cocci 
(staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus)— sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less— de- 
pendmg  upon  the  virulence,  or  rather  the  resisting  powers,  of  the  cocci. 

^  Most  Important  Pus  Mtcrobes.^1,  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
*^reu8  (Figs.  254,  255),  so  designated  because  of  its  golden  or  orange-yellow 
^»ouring  matter,  is  the  species  of  micrococcus  which  is  most  frequently 
•ound  in  suppuration.  (According  to  Fränkel,  it  is  found  in  eighty  per  cent. 
^  wl  the  cases  examined).    These  cocci  are  incapable  of  motion,  vary  in  size, 
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and  are  arranged  in  clusters,  often  in  the  form  of  diplococci.    It  is  present 
in  pus,  in  the  air,  in  dish-water,  and  in  the  earth.     The  staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes aureus  can  be  grown  in  pure  cultures 
upon  gelatine,  agar-agar,  potatoes,  and  blood 
serum.     In  gelatine  plate  cultures,  at  the  end 
^•iBftS't     ^^  ^^^  second  day,  small  puncüforra  colonies 


I  :i  -'liv'  ^^^'-^^^fSf''  appear,  having  a  yellow  colour  and  a  sharp, 
I'^^^^vi:^^^  /-">  slightly  depressed  border,  separating  them 
\> .  '/y    ..-..^  .-iÄ:?      from  the  non^fluid  gelatine.     Puncture  cul 
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tu  res  in  gelatine  at  first  reveal  a  dim,  greyish 
point,  which  after  about  three  days  becomes 
yellowish,  and  then  orange-coloured ;  then 
the  gelatine  becomes  liquefied,  and  the  culture 

Fio.  2M.-PU8  with  stiphylococcu«    »inks  to  the  bottom.     Linear  cultures  upon 
(Flüggo).    x8ou.  agar-agar  (Fig.  255)  give  an  opaque  yellow 

culture  which  has  a  crooked  outline.  Upon 
potatoes  there  first  forms  a  thin,  whitish  layer,  which  gfraduaJly  becomes 
orange-yellow,  and  smells  like  paste.  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureos 
grows  in  blood  serum  in  the  same  way  as  upon  agar-agar.  AU  cultures  de- 
velop pretty  rapidly — most  so  at  temperatures  between  30°  and  37**  C.  (98;6* 
F. ),  and  more  slowly  at  ordinary  room  temperatures.  They  have  not  hitherto 
been  seen  to  form  spores.  This  coccus  possesses  great  powers  of  retaining 
its  vitality,  and  is  exceedingly  resistant,  for  instance,  to  drying,  chemical 
substances,  and  boiling  water.  To  the  latter  it  has  to  be  subjected  for  seTeral 
minutes  before  it  is  killed.  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  can  eiista 
great  while  without  atmospheric  air,  is  facultative  aerobic,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  no  gas  or  stinking  decomposition ;  it  peptonises  albumen 
and  liquefies  gelatine.  Gramas  method  is  excellent  for  staining  the  staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus. 

The  pathogenic  effect  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  when  used 
experimentally  upon  animals,  varies  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. Inoculations  have  been  made  upon  man  by  various  experimenters. 
Garre  inoculated  himself  by  inserting  a  pure  culture  in  a  small  wound  at  the 
root  of  his  finger-nail,  and  obtained  an  extensive  suppuration  ;  by  rubbing» 
great  number  of  the  cocci  upon  the  healthy,  unbroken  skin  of  his  forearm  he 
produced  a  large  carbuncle.  Subcutaneous  inoculations  in  mice,  guinea-pigs 
and  rabbits  are  without  any  result,  though  subcutaneous  injections  in  the 
two  latter  classes  of  animals  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  abscesses.  Injec- 
tions made  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  cause  a  violent  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion, which  usually  kills  the  animal  in  a  few  days.  Injections  of  the  cocci 
into  the  blood-vessels  give  rise  to  inflammations  oi  joints  and  to  diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  and  metastatic  abscesses  develop  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart  and 
in  the  kidneys.  If  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  first  wounded,  a  typical  endo- 
carditis ulcerosa  results.  If,  before  injecting  the  cocci  into  a  blood-vessel,  • 
subcutaneous  fracture  or  crush  of  one  of  the  long  hollow  bones  is  artificially 
produced,  the  point  at  which  the  injury  is  situated  becomes  "  predisposed*'  to 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  medullary  portion  and  periosteum.  Th« 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  is  the  most  frequent  excitant  of  acute  ostecr 
myelitis  (see  §  104).     Frequently   the   staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  i^ 
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i  found  combiDed  with  other  micro-organisms  in  cases  of  suppuration.  Arti- 
f  ficially  acquired  immunity  from  the  poison  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
I     aureus  is  described  on  page  321. 

[  t  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
I  sUpbylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  except  in  not  having  the  latter^s  yellow  col- 
^  oomig  matter.  It  also  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  harmful,  and  is  of  less 
,     frequent  occurrence  than  the  aureus. 

3.  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus  was  discovered  by  Passet,  and  is 
iddom  found  in  suppurative  processes  in  man.  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
dtrens  is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  lemon-yellow  pig- 
ment (Fig.  232),  but  is  oÜierwise  exactly  like  the  aureus 
and  albus,  except  that  it  takes  longer  to  liquefy  gelatine. 
StreptoeoconB  Pyogenee. — 4.  The  streptococcus  pyo- 
genes (B^ig.  256)  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  causa- 
tion of  suppuration.  It  is  frequently  found  alone  in  ab- 
scesses, rarely  in  combination  with  the  staphylococci. 
This  coccus  causes,  for  the  most  part,  progressive  suppura- 
tion, and  from  recent  discoveries  is  thought  to  be  identi- 
cal with  Fehleisen*s  streptococcus  of  erysipelas.  In  the 
latter  disease  the  streptococcus  is  found  principally  in  the 
lymph  channels  of  the  skin.  The  streptococci  form 
cluuDs  generally  consisting  of  six  to  ten  to  twenty  cocci 
arranged  in  a  row  like  links,  though  there  may  be  hun- 
Ms  of  these  cocci,  or  links,  in  a  single  chain.  The 
chains  are  often  made  up  of  two  parts,  or  they  may  be 
tvisted  together  in  thick  masses,  or  arranged  in  slender 
handles.  The  following  are  the  principal  facts  as  regards 
the  development  of  pure  cultures  :  Q^latine  plate  cultures 
Utt  the  form  of  fine,  round,  granular  dots.  Linear  cul- 
tores  upon  gelatine  plates  are  thickest  at  the  centre  of 
the  line,  of  a  faint  brown  colour,  with  the  edges  of  the 
lis«  plainly  punctate,  and  later  becoming  graded  off  in 
tnraoes.  Puncture,  or  stab  cultures,  in  gelatine,  have  a 
Plicate  areola  at  the  point  where  the  puncture  enters  the 
««latine,  the  line  of  puncture  itself  being  finely  granular 
(Rg.  257).  The  streptococcus  does  not  multiply  upon 
potatoes,  though  some  individual  cocci  increase  in  size, 
•nd,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  chains  are  seen 
B^  op  of  some  large  and  some  small  cocci  or  links. 
^  streptococcus  pyogenes  grows  best  at  a  temperature 
p'35°to3r  C.  (98-6**  F.),  ordinary  room  temperatures  be- 
^  le»  favourable  to  them.  The  cultures  grow  slowly, 
^'Dear  cultures  requiring  two  to  three  weeks  to  spread  a 
^ple  of  millimetres.  After  the  lapse  of  four  months 
tic  cultures  will  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  i)eri8hed.  Grelatine  is 
^d  liquefied  ;  it  decomposes  albumen  in  a  vacuum ;  it  is  facultative  aerobic, 
ttid  is  not  particularly  affected  by  the  absence  of  oxygen.  It  is  best  stained 
by  Grram's  method.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes  can  be  found  ahnost  any- 
where, and  its  pathogenic  effects  may  be  manifested  in  various  ways,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  maoner  and  the  region  in  whicb  it  gains  access  to  thi 
found  in  saliva,  nasal  and  vaginal  mucus,  and  in  the  urethr 
health.  It  is  often  found  in  tissues  which  have  undei^ne  mo 
—for  example, 
fever,  pneumon 
sis.  pleurisy, 
fever,  and  uade 
tions  it  may  gi 
vers  inäammati 
tions.  Upon  t 
the  heart  il  ei 
endocarditis, 
ing  in  the  lyn: 
of  the  skin  and  i 
branea  it  caua 
erysipelas  and 
inflammation 
COU9  membranes,  and  when  lodged  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  it 
cellulitis,  etc. 

Bacillni  Pyooraaeu— S.  The  bacillus  pyocyaneus  a,  Gcssat 

cilluB  of  green  or  blue  pus^  is  a  small  slender  rod  (Fig.  3S8)  som 

in  a  non-suppurating,  serous  wound  secretion  and 

■  ~  .T      Bweat.     This  bacillus  gives  to  pus  or  dressings  a  I 

^1      colour  without  causing  complications  to  arise  ia  I 

'  Jp'      process  in  the  wound,  and  is  similar  to  the  bac 

^^1      milk.     Though  somewhat  narrower,  it  is  capable 

^i      tion,  aud  frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  string  wi' 

£■1      joints,  and  less  often  forms  long  filaments.     It 

111      observed  to  undergo  spore  formation.     When   e 

i      gelatine  plates,  small  white  points  or  dots  make 
auce  within  the  gelatine,  gradually  rising  to  the  t 
which  they  spread  out.     The  nutritive  medium  ve 
on  a  greenish,  fluorescent  colour  all  around  the 
after  the  lapse  of  about  five  days  the  gelatine  I 
pletely  liquefied.     In  a  test  tube  the  bacillus  dev 
exclusively  in  the  deeper  parte  of  a  stab  culture, 
becomes  rapidly  liquefied,  and  assumes  a  beautifi 
our.     Upon  agar-agnr  there  fonns  a  moist,  rather 
covering,  which  colours  the  nutritive  medium  g 
potatoes  there  is  developed  a  dirty  yetlowish-gree 
a  green  discolouration  of  the  adjoining  parts.     T 
Kio.  aw.  -Star    '"'^•■'''f  (pyopyanine)  is  for  the  most  part  seen  at 
or    puiiuturu    ders  of  the  clusters,  and,  according  to  Ledderho 
Ktri-irtrnm:!'»™    uiatic  Crystalline  compound  having  no  pathogen' 
P.vum'iH'K.         According  to  C.  Fränkcl,  the  colouring  matter  ii 
first  formed  from  tlie  bacteria,  only  assuming  it«  p 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.     The  baciU 
and  the  products  of  their  metatwlism,  are  undoubtedly  injuriou 
If  about  one  cubic  centimetre  of  a  fresh  bouillon  culture  is  inji 
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subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  ^inea-pig*or  rabbit  there  will  result  a  rapidly 
8preading  oedema  and  suppurative  inflammation,  causing  the  death  of  the 
animal  in  a  short  time.  The  bacilli  will  be  found  at  the 
point  of  inoculation  in  the  blood  and  internal  organs. 
Bouchard  and  Charrin  have  demonstrated  the  very  inter- 
esting fact  that  it  is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  the  bacillus 
pyocyaneus,  to  check  an  advancing  anthrax  infection  and 
to  cause  it  entirely  to  disappear. 

BaeUloB  PyGoyaneiiB  ß  Enurt.— Ernst  has  described  a  ^'o-  258.— Bacilli  of 
Tariety  of  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  as  the  ß  bacillus  pyocy-  *x7oo.* ^  "*^ ^ "** 
aneus.  It  forms  a  blue  colouring  matter,  or  rather  blue 
pua,  while  the  other  (a)  bacilliis  forms  the  green  pigment.  Ledderhose  has 
designated  the  a  bacillus  the  bacillus  pyofluorescens,  and  ß  bacillus  the  ba- 
dllus  pyocyaneus  /3.  Grenerally  the  two  kinds  of  bacilli  occur  together  and 
produce  a  mixed  colour. 

Other  Colouring  Matters  Produced  by  Bacillus  Pyocyaneus.— Schimmel- 
busch states  that  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  forms,  in  addition  to  the  green  or 
blue  colouring  matter,  brown  and  a  whole  series  of  colour- 
ing matters  ranging  all  the  way  from  brown  to  green. 
The  production  of  the  colouring  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  sufficient  air,  proper  nutritive  media,  and  upon  the  struc-      •  *    ')y^  **[T^'*^^ir* 
tureof  the  bacilli.     The  latter  may  assume  different  forms       &^''^4ff  *^ 
iö  different  nutritive  media,  and  may  even  be  unable  to  •^'^'•^k:^  * 

l«e  their  property  of  producing  colouring  matters  under 
Wuml  or  artificial  conditions.  *''pvo|'nc7"rH  "ü: 

SedPa& — There  is  occasionally  observed  a  red  cinna-  (I^asset;.  xTim». 
^»r^loured  pus.  Ferchmin  found  that  the  causation  of 
^  red  pus  was  to  be  ascnbed  to  a  special  form  of  bacillus  with  evenly 
wmnded  ends,  which  could  be  cultivated  best  at  a  temperature  of  36°  to  37** 
C.  in  various  nutritive  media — ^agar-agar,  gelatine,  blood  serum,  potatoes. 
The  red  colouring  matter  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in 
*Äter,  ether,  and  chloroform.  In  man.  the  red  colour  of  the  pus  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  reparative  process  in  a  wound.  In  rabbits  especially  the  ba- 
cillus has  pathogenic  properties. 

Other  Pns  Microbes — Amongst  the  other  pus  microbes  mention  should  be 
^eof  the  micrococcus  pyogenes  tenuis,  the  bacillus  pyogenes  foetidus  Pas- 
*t  (Pig.  259),  and  the  staphylococcus  cereus,  albus,  and  flavus.  These  bac- 
*^ria  are  of  subordinate  importance  as  regards  man.  Recently  the  ba<!illus 
pyogenes  foetidus  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Burci.  He  proved  that  it 
possessed  not  only  pyogenic  but  even  septic  properties  for  rabbits  and  mice. 
Neumann  and  Haegler  maintain  that  the  micrococcus  pyogenes  tenuis  is 
*^tical  with  the  pneumococcus  of  Fränkel  and  Weichselbaum. 

hienmocooci  and  Typhoid  Bacilli  as  Excitants  of  Suppuration.— There  arc 
^  other  micro-organisms  which  excite  suppuration.  It  is  occasionally  pro- 
^ttced  by  pneumococci  (Schwartz,  Malgaigne)  in  the  form  of  secondary  sup- 
P^ion  in  joints  during  pneumonia,  and  similar  phenomena,  due  to  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  may  occur  during  typhoid  fever,  etc.  The  suppurative  pro- 
WBKs  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases — for  example. 
in  diphtheria — are  due  to  the  presence  of  pus  cocci.     The  micrococcus  which 
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causes  suppurative  inHamrantion  of  the  urethra,  the  TSgina.  etc.' — ^in  o(bn 
words,  the  gonococeus  Neisser^ia  discussed  in  the  Special  SurßeJ'y- 

Chronie  abscesses,  apart  from  those  due  to  syphilis,  glauders.  and  actiiio- 
mycosiB,  are  for  the  must  purl  tubercular,  and  are  caused  by  a  cliaracteri«k 
bociiluB  (Koch;. 

Clinioal  Forms  of  Infiammation  BJid  Suppuration  as  we  meet  them  in 
Snrgery. — Clinically,  iiillainrnatioii  auil  siippuratiuu  may  exist  iti  varir^iif 
forms,  eithur  as  an  ordinary  superficial  siippumtiun  limited  to  the 
wound,  or  the  iufiaiiirnation  nmy  extend  to  the  parts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  injury  and  result  in  a  eellulitie.  This  in  Hani  mat  ion  mar 
lead  to  more  or  less  circumscribed  supparatiou  and  abscess,  or  to  dif- 
fuse and  often  rapidly  spreading  inflammatory  and  suppurative  pro- 
cessea.  The  worst  form  of  spreading  inflammation  and  suppuration  is 
the  diffuse,  foul-smelling  inflammation  of  the  cellnlar  tissue,  to  which 
is  given  the  name  of  septic  phlegmon.  Inflammation  of  tlie  Ijrmpb 
vessels  is  called  lymphangitis.  Inflammations  of  the  vessels,  espeejally 
the  veins  (phlebitis),  are  very  important,  particularly  as  regards  their 
dangerous  sequelte.  due  to  the  so-called  emboli.  The  spreading  intiain- 
mation  which  involves  the  akin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  so- 
called  erysipelas,  is  caused  by  an  inflanmiation  of  the  smaller  lymph  chan- 
nels, due  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  The  gangrenous  breaking  do«ii 
of  a  granulating  wound  is  called  hospital  gangrene,  or  wound  diphtheria. 
Accompanying  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  caused  by  micro-or- 
ganisms, there  is  more  or  less  fever,  duo  to  secondary  infection  or 
poisoning  of  the  lymph  and  blood  by  the  bacteria  and  the  products  of 
their  metal-olism.  This  may  finally  terminate  in  a  fatal  general  ers- 
t«mic  poisoning,  which  we  shall  learn  about  more  particularly  >uider 
the  heading  of  Pysemia  and  Septictemia. 

We  shall  first  discuss  acute  inflammation  of  the  lymph  vessels 
(lynipliangitie)  and  lymph  glands  (lymphadenitis). 

§  6S.  Lymphangitis,  XymphodenitiB.  Acnt^  Inflammation  of  ti* 
Lymph  Vfxsf'.s — LyMpltctngiii«, — Acute  lymphangitis  is  cTi&racteris««! 
partly  by  a  change  in  tiie  lymph  and  walls  of  the  lymph  vessels,  and 
partly  by  a  perilymphangitis — 1.  e.,  an  inflammation  of  the  conueetire 
tisstie  surrounding  the  Ij-mph  vessels.  The  starting-point  of  a  lym- 
phangitis is  usually  some  focus  of  infection  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  jmr- 
ticularly  apt  to  originate  from  an  infected  wound.  The  interrupfii-n 
of  continuity  in  the  skin  is  freciiiently  most  insignificant.  The  inflam- 
matory irritant,  the  bacteria — and  these  are  generally  pus  cocci — «re 
taken  up  by  the  lymph  vessels,  and  then  they  spread  into  the  larger 
lymph  channelE,  and  wherever  the  bacteria  become  lodged  they  (pw 
rise  to  infiammation  or  thrombosis.     As  a  result  of  the  inäainnitttioD, 
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the  walls  of  the  lymph  vessels  undergo  a  change,  the  endothelium  may 
perish,  and  the  entire  wall  may  necrose,  suppurate,  etc.  The  lymphan- 
gitis may  terminate  in  either  a  restitutio  ad  inieymim^  with  absorption 
\)i  the  exudate  and  regeneration  of  the  destroyed  endothelium,  or  in 
abscess  formation  and  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  the  lymph  vessels  and 
eiurronnding  parts.  Chronic  intlammation  of  the  lymph  vessels  leads 
to  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  with  induration  of  the  lymph 
vessels  and  the  tissue  surrounding  them. 

Eiftdogical  and  Expenmental  InvestigatioiiB  upon  the  Movement  of  the 
Lymph  during  Inflammation. — The  lymphatic  system  plays  both  a  passive 
and  an  active  part  in  inflammation.   As  long  as  the  lymphatic  vessels  remain 
free  from  the  inflammatory  process,  they  carry  off  the  products  of  the  in- 
flummation.  the  emigrated  leucocytes,  and  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  in- 
flamiuatory  process  may  resolve  without  going  on  to  the  formation  of  an 
aWess.    An  abscess  is  particularly  apt  to  develop  when  the  walls  of  the 
blood-  and  lymph-vessels  become  affected  to  a  marked  degree  by  the  inflam- 
matory agent,  causing  a  retardation  of  the  lymph  current  and  insufficient 
removal  of  the  inflammatory  products.    The  slowing  of  the  lymph  current 
may  eventually  become  a  complete  stasis,  with  emigration  of  the  leucocytes 
^mthe  IjTaph  channels  and  a  corresponding  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  re- 
sulting in  abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  affected  parts.     The  changes  which 
occur  in  lymph-vessels  during  inflammation  are  the  same  as  those  that  occur 
u»  the  blood  vessels. 

Qinical  Conne  of  Acute  Lymphangitis  and  Lymphadenitis.— Acute 

lyniphangitis  presents  the  following  clinical  picture :  After  the  reception 

^>f  a  wound  which  is  not  treated  aseptically,  possibly  a  sui)erficial  abra- 

■^ionof  the  skin  on  the  fingers,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  his 

^'itire  arm,  particularly  when  it  is  moved.     AVhen  the  patient  is  care- 

f%  examined  there  will  usually  l>e  found  a  painful  swelling  of  the 

^pitrcxjhlear  and  axillary  glands,  and  from  the  still  visible  wound,  or 

^rointhe  site  where  it  existed,  there  will  l>e  seen  red  stripes  leading  up 

^^  the  axilla.     There  will  ordinarily  be  fever  at  the  same  time.     The 

Mil>$eqnent  course  of  the  disease  varies.     There  cither  occurs,  when 

proper  treatment  is  adopted  (rest,  elevated  position,  ice),  a  complete 

^^^itutio  ad  integrum^  or  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  fever,  with  an 

'^»crease  of  the  local  inflammatory  symptoms  leading  to  suppuration, 

generally  in  the  form  of   circumscribed  abscesses  in   the  lymphatic 

Inlands  of  the  axilla  and  its  neighbourhood.     If  the  inflammation  in- 

^'•>lves  the  more  deeply  lying  lymph  channels,  there  will  l>e  none  of 

tlie  above-mentioned  red  stripes  in  the  skin.     Acute  inflammation  may 

^li<?n  suddenly  develop  in  the  corresponding  lymphatic  glands,  which 

may  either  entirelj'  resolve  or  go  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 

Any  lymphangitis  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  extensive  inflammation 
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and  suppuration,  to  cellulitis,  erysipelas,  euppnrative  periostitis,  ßemr- 
ally  accompanied  by  superficial  necrosis  of  tlie  neighbouring  Imni': 
also  to  general  aystemie  infection,  pyieniia,  or  eepticeeinia,  terminating 
ill  death.  All  these  possibilities  depend  upon  tlie  nature  of  the  poi^'ii 
which  is  absorbed,  or  upon  the  virulence  of  the  bacteria.  OccRsionaDv 
a  severe  phlegmon  (§  7'J),  or  a  general  systemic  ]H)iBonin|r — particD- 
krly  pysiniia — makes  its  appearance  at  a  rather  late  period,  long  after 
the  lymphangitis  has  entirely  disappeared.  Id  such  cases  the  ba^Meria, 
which  were  first  admitted  through  an  interruption  of  the  continuity  of 
the  skin,  lie  dormant  in  a  lymph  giand,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  some  can» 
which  givea  rise  to  inflammation  (a  blow,  violent  muscular  njovemeni!, 
etc.),  they  may  suddenly  excite  dangerous  suppuration,  and  even  cause 
death  from  pyiEinia  or  general  septic  poisoning  of  the  whole  systeDL 
The  study  of  the  clinical  course  of  lymphangitis,  caused  by  liacteriiil 
infection,  teaches  us  very  plainly  the  necessity  of  treating  with  anti- 
septic principles  even  the  moat  insigniricant  wound  on  the  surface  uf 
the  body. 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  Lymphangitis  and  Lymphadenitis, — The  treat- 
ment of  ai;ute  lymphangitiin  siiuf  lymphadenitis  in  fresh  mses  consists  in 
placing  the  affected  portion  of  the  body  in  a  proper  (elevated)  positioD 
and  giving  it  complete  rest.  For  lymphangitis  of  the  hand  the  arm 
should  be  fixed  in  the  vertical  position,  upon  Volkmanu's  snapensinn 
splint,  for  instance,  which  is  very  serviceable  for  this  purpose  (Fig,  177. 
page  207) ;  the  circulation  is  thns  regulated,  the  afferent  arterial  current 
is  checked,  while  the  efferent  current  in  the  veins  and  lymphatics  is 
made  to  flow  off  more  readily,  and  the  inflammatory  swelling  goe* 
down,  usually  very  rapidly.  Ice  should  be  applied  in  combination  with 
the  elevated  position,  or,  if  cold  is  not  well  borne,  moist  application? 
covered  over  with  rubber  tissue  are  excellent.  In  addition,  grev  mer- 
curial ointment,  very  gently  rubbed  in,  serves  a  useful  purpose.  The 
course  of  the  disease  must  be  carefully  watched  for  the  appearance  of 
any  localised  redness  and  swelling  indicating  suppuration.  Whenever 
suppnration  can  be  demonstrated  by  flnctnation,  the  pus  should  Ix*  Id 
out  by  incision  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Occasionally  there  will 
be  noticed  a  great  tendency  to  recnrrence,  especially  after  infection  by 
cadaver  poisoning  (§  7iV),  and  this  recurring  lymphangitis  requires  the 
most  careful  treatment.  In  such  cases  the  warm  baths  recommended  hy 
Billroth  and  others  are  exceedingly  useful.  Bnt  search  should  always 
be  carefully  made  for  the  possible  presence  of  some  foons  of  infeetion 
— some  small  wound,  ulcer,  pustule,  etc. — and  this,  when  found,  sliould 
be  treated  upon  antiseptic  principies. 
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§  69.  Arteritis  and  Fhlebitia  Inflammation  of  the  Walls  of  the 
Blood-vessels  {ArteHtis^  Periarteritis^  Phlebitis^  Periphlebitis). — We 
referred  to  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  in  the  chapters  on 
inflammation  (§  56)  and  tlie  repair  of  wounds  (§  61).  We  saw  that  in 
every  inflammation  there  occurred  an  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  that  in  every  injury  to  a  vessel  and  in  the  organisation  of  the 
thrombus  an  inflammation  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
cicatrix  in  the  vessel.  Every  reparative  process  which  takes  place  in 
a  wound,  even  though  aseptic  in  its  nature,  is  an  inflammatory  change ; 
but  the  aseptic  repair  of  the  injured  vessels  in  a  wound  and  the  organ- 
isation of  the  thrombi  into  vascular  connective  tissue  take  place  with- 
out any  disturbance.  When  an  injury,  however,  becomes  infected  by 
hacteria,  the  inflammation  which  then  develops  in  the  walls  of  the 
vc86els  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

We  shall  concern  ourselves  here  principally  with  the  inflammation 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  which  results  in  suppuration — acute  suppura- 
tive arteritis  and  phlebitis.  Both  of  these  inflammatory  processes  are 
very  apt  to  be  observed  in  conjunction  with  a  suppurating  wound  or 
olcer,  aud  are  caused  by  micro-organisms,  particularly  those  micrococci 
^hich  excite  suppuration  (staphylococcus,  streptococcus,  etc.). 

The  suppurative  necrotic  arteritis  may  be  secondary  to  already  ex- 
isting disease  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  such  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion first  attacks  the  adventitia,  and  then  extends  to  the  inner  coats  of 
tlje  artery.  If  the  artery  contains  a  thrombus,  as  is  the  case  after  liga- 
tion, the  thrombus  may,  from  the  influence  of  the  bacteria  which  have 
entered  it,  undergo  a  suppurative  breaking  down  (thrombo-arteritis 
pnrulenta),  and  as  a  result  of  the  sloughing  of  the  arterial  wall  a 
hemorrhage  may  result  which  can  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient. 
In  other  cases  the  suppurative  thrombo-arteritis  is  developed  by  em- 
'^li,  which  carry  the  infectious  material  from  some  focus  of  infection 
^nto  the  blood-vessels,  and,  finding  lodgment  at  some  point,  produce 
^nere  suppurative  changes  (metastatic  abscesses). 

In  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  veins  (phlebitis)  practically  the 
^wie  phenomena  are  observed.  It  is  caused  either  by  the  direct  en- 
trance of  bacteria  into  the  blood-vessels  or  by  the  extension  to  the  latter 
^^  an  infectious  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  parts ;  for  instance, 
*n  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  may  extend 
*nd  involve  the  walls  of  a  vein.  The  inflammation  in  the  wall  of  a 
^^in,  particularly  the  alteration  which  it  produces  in  the  intima,  the 
endothelium,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  and  thrombo- 
phlebitis; or  else  this  order  is  reversed,  and  the  thrombus  forms  before 
^here  is  an  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  vein.    In  the  veins  thrombi 
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are  particularly  liable  to  develop  in  the  region  of  the  valves  (Fig.  M 
as  the  blood  current  flows  more  slow);  at  these  points  tliaii  at  otlH 
and  the  micro-organisms  can  t) 
more  easily  find  lodgment  (p 
260).  If  in  a  suppurative  thru 
bo  phlebitis  the  suppurating  mat 
containing  micrococci  are  bw 
oS  in  the  blood  current  to  ot 
parts  of  the-  body,  wherever  t! 
are  deposited  they  form  theabo 
mentioned  metastatic  abscesses 
suiting  in  pyaemia  (§  75).  Bu« 
maintains  that  the  lodgment 
emboli  made  up  of  large  parti« 
of  tissue  or  masses  of  cocci  is 
no  means  necessary  for  the  | 
dnctionof  metastatic  sup purati 
the  micro-organisms  circulating  in  the  blood  may  become  lodged 
the  endotlieliiun  of  the  vessels,  aod,  growing  very  rapidly,  break  throi 
their  walla  and  give  rise  to  phlebitis,  thrombosis,  and  secondary  phl> 
inonous  processes.  From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  follows  that  evi 
infection  of  the  blood  by  micro-organisms,  every  suppurative  intiamii 
tion,  as  soon  as  it  extends  to  the  walls  of  a  vessel  and  reaches  its  lame 
is  an  exceedingly  grave  event  on  account  of  the  spreading  of  the  pi 
or  rather  the  bacteria,  through  the  circulation. 

Other  inflammatory  conditions,  affecting  the  walls  of  the  vesee! 
which  concern  tho  surgeon,  are  the  acute  inflammations  which  a 
particularly  liable  to  occur  in  the  intima  of  the  aorta  and  the  otb 
arteries  in  pyiemic  and  septic  infections  of  the  general  system,  ai 
which  are  due  to  the  bacteria  or  tlie  products  of  their  metabolic 
circulating  in  the  blood.  Anatomically,  these  inflammations  are  cha 
actcriscd  by  the  formation  of  groups  of  small  cells  in  the  intima  ai 
the  other  coats  of  the  arteries,  and .  by  a  fibrinous  exudation  in 
the  intima,  the  latter  being  sometimes  covered  by  a  tough  layer 
fibrin. 

It  is  important  for  the  surgeon  to  hear  in  mind  that  the  acute  i 
llammations  occurring  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  in  conjunction  wi 
injuries  to  the  soft  parts  are,  after  all,  only  partial  manifestatioas 
other  local  and  general  bacterial  infections,  such  as  a  cireumscrib 
or  spreading  cellulitis,  erysipelas,  pytemia,  or  septictemia.  We  si« 
therefore  abstain  from  going  into  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  i 
fiammation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  separately  at  present,  as  tl 
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subject  will  be  brought  up  again  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  inflammations  or  infections  of  the  surrounding 
parts. 

The  phlebitis  and  the  periphlebitis  which  sometimes  occur  in  a  more 
or  less  isolated  form  like  a  lymphangitis,  and  often  originate  from  some 
insignificant  injury,  are  diagnosed  and  treated  briefly  as  follows :  The 
subcutaneous  veins  feel  like  cords  on  account  of  the  inflammatory 
thickening  of  their  walls  and  the  thrombosis  which  takes  place  in  their 
interior.  The  process  is  essentially  a  periphlebitis  with  inflammatory 
infiltration  of  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  and  the  veins  are  not  always 
thrombosed.  If,  however,  thrombi  do  exist  in  the  veins,  there  is  usu- 
ally a  corresponding  oedematous  swelling  from  the  disturbance  in  the 
circulation.  The  treatment,  particularly  when  the  disease  occurs  in 
the  lower  extremity — and  it  sometimes  occurs  spontaneously  in  individ- 
uals with  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins — consists  in  placing  the  ex- 
tremity in  a  properly  elevated  position,  enveloping  it  in  a  moist  dress- 
ing covered  with  rubber  tissue,  and,  in  addition,  rubbing  in  mercurial 
ointment.  This  rubbing  in  or,  more  correctly,  inunction  of  mercurial 
ointment  for  phlebitis  must  be  done  with  the  great<5St  caution  and  by 
gentle  strokes  of  the  hand,  so  as  not  to  loosen  any  thrombi  and  have 
them  carried  off  into  the  general  circulation,  as  sudden  death  may 
result  from  cerebral  embolism,  or  from  the  lodgment  of  an  embolus  in 
the  pulmonary  artery.  J3y  this  treatment  the  local  disease  and  the 
fever,  when  the  latter  exists,  are  caused  to  disappear;  the  cord-like 
veins  becoming  softer  after  the  lapse  of  about  six  to  eight  days,  and 
finally  assuming,  by  degrees,  a  perfectly  normal  character.  In  such 
cases  the  phlebitis  or  the  periphlebitis,  whether  there  has  been  a 
thrombus  formation  or  not,  resolves  to  a  complete  restitutio  ad  inte- 
gruin.  If  an  abscess  develops,  the  pus  should  be  let  out  as  soon  as 
possible  by  an  incision.  A  permanent  occlusion  of  the  vessel  some- 
times follows  the  organisation  of  a  thrombus  in  a  vein ;  this  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  happen  in  varicose  veins  of  the  leg.  The  so-called  phlebo- 
liths  (vein  stones)  result  from  calcification  of  venous  thrombi.  The 
manner  in  which  thrombi  develop,  and  the  changes  which  occur  in 
them,  have  been  described  on  pages  290-294. 

§  70.  Cellnlitiflb — By  cellulitis  is  meant  an  inflammation  of  the  soft 
parts,  which  has  a  tendency  to  go  on  to  suppuration,  and  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  located  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  more 
deeply  in  the  intermvscvlar  cellular  tissue,  or  beneath  fascia,  in  the 
sheaths  of  tendons,  in  the  periosteum,  etc.  We  distinguish  clinically 
two  principal  classes — the  circumscribed  and  the  diffuse.  The  former 
remains  more  or  less  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  original  start- 
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ing-poiot  of  the  inflammation,  while  the  latter  haa  a  marked  tendentf 
to  spread  and  become  a  progreeeive  process,  tlie  worst  form  of  whic 
is  the  very  acute  septic  phlegmon ;  the  inflammation  Bometimes  rnacr 
fests  a  tendencT  to  spread  with  incredible  rapidity. 

It  is  not  always  plainly  visible  open  wounds,  or  large  recent  inj 
lies,  which  give  rise  to  the  cellulitis.  Often  enough  it  is  an  insigni 
cant,  perhaps  already  healed,  abrasion  of  tlie  epidermis  near  the  n^: 
such  as  a  scrateh  or  a  needle  prick,  which  forms  the  starting  point  f« 
a  spreading  inflammBtion.  N^ot  infrequently,  the  cellulitis  develops 
some  spot  widely  removed  from  the  point  of  inoculation,  from  whic 
the  bacteria  have  been  carried  off  in  the  lymph  channels,  hnally  lod- 
ing-  in  some  suitable  locality,  a  lymph  gland,  for  mstance,  where  tha 
grow  and  develop.  The  cellulitis  which  used  to  be  called  spontaneo 
in  its  origin  does  not  exist.     There  is  always  an  infection  by  bacter= 
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or  by  the  products  of  their  metabolism  (staphyloooccns  pyogenes  au- 
reus, streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  bacillus  of  malignant  redema,  W 
often  other  pus  cocci). 

The  Hicro-orgsniama  fi>ujid  in  the  Different  Forms  of  Cellulitii ;  Pm  Cobbl 
—Cellulitis  is  most  frequently  excited  by  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  auNj» 
and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  though  there  are  soinetimee  found  other  pa, 
cocci,  such  as  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  the  micrococcus  pyogen« 
tenuis,  the  bacillus  pyogenes  foetidus,  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  etc.     Ocoa 
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sionally  there  will  be  found  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  cocci  in  the 
inflammatory  collections,  the  tissues  being  caused  to  necrose  extensively  by 
the  chemical  products  of  the  bacterial  metabolism  (Fig.  262).  Again,  in  other 
cases,  the  cocci  will  be  present  in  vast  numbers  (Fig.  263).  The  cellulitis 
excited  by  the  streptococcus  is  characterised  generally  by  a  marked  tendency 
to  spread  with  great  rapidity. 

BacilluB  of  Kalignant  (Edema.^The  worst  forms  of  cellulitis,  the  so-called 
acute  malignant  oedema,  progressive  gangrenous  emphysema  (PirogofP's  acute 
purulent  oedema,  Maisonneuve^s  gangrdne  foudroyante),  are  excited  by  a 
specific  bacillus  first  identified  by  Robert  Koch.  These  little  rods  are  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  vibrions  septiques  found  by  Pasteur  in  septicaemia. 
In  man,  malignant  oedema  occifrs,  for  instance,  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
pound (open)  fracture  which  does  not  receive  aseptic  treatment,  or  from 
any  wound  not  aseptically  treated.  It  is  characterised  by  an  extensive  em- 
physema (evolution  of  gas)  and  by  decomposition  of  the  soft  parts,  and 
it  almost  always  terminates  in  death  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  The 
bacillus  of  malignant  oedema  is  very  apt  to  be  found  in  the  superficial  strata 
of  garden  earth,  in  the  dust  collecting  in  the  cracks  of  a  floor,  in  all  sorts 
of  decomposing  matter,  in  dirty  water,  etc.    It  is  more  slender  than  the 


Fio.  264. — Ay  bacillus  of  malignant  cedema.    J?,  spore-formation. 

anthrax  bacillus,  being  3*0  to  3*5  p.  long  and  about  1*0  fi  broad ;  it  has 
pointed  or  rounded  ends,  and  often  forms  long  filaments  which  may  have 
different  crooks  or  bends  (Fig.  264,  A).  These  bacilli  are  capable  of  very 
active  movement,  and  possess  cuia  on  the  sides,  which  can  be  demonstrated 
by  means  of  Löffler^s  method  of  staining.  Spores  make  their  appearance  in 
the  cultures  by  the  end  of  the  first  day,  forming  best  at  a  temperature  of 
37*  C.  (98*6°  F.),  (body  temperature),  in  which  they  grow  very  rapidly,  more 
slowly  at  ordinary  room  temperatures.  When  developing  spores,  the  bacilli 
enlarge  at  one  end  or  in  the  middle  (Fig.  264,  B).  The  oedema  bacilli  are 
strictly  anaerobic,  and  can  only  be  cultivated  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
oxygen.  On  gelatine  plates  the  colonies  form  small  shining  knobs  contain- 
ing fluid,  and  the  gelatine  is  liquefied.  On  agar  plates  they  form  rough, 
matted  clusters  with  an  ill-defined  border.  Puncture  cultures  in  agar-agar, 
to  which  should  be  add^  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  grape  sugar,  develop  in  diffuse 
cloudy  groaps  (Fig.  2ßS).    Cultures  in  blood  serum  show  a  homogeneour 
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cloudiness  in  the  line  of  tlie  puncture.  In  the  ioterior  of  a  b 
thebacUlicanbemadetogrowata  temperature  of  38°  C.  (100 '4°  I 
several  days  the  potato  will  be  found  riddled  with  a  network  of  I 
bacilli  can  be  stained  by  all  the  aniline  dyes,  and  will  then  freqne 
a  g^ranular  appearance.  Gram's  double  stain  cannot  be  used, 
cubic  centimetres  of  a  bouillon  culture  is  injected  into  the  Eiubcuta 
of  mice  and  ^inea-pigs,  the  animal  thus  inoculated  will  die 
fifteen  hours.  Upon  post-mortem  examination  there  will  be  fm 
from  the  point  of  inoculation  an  extenaire  subcuti 
ma,  the  fluid  of  which  it  consists  being'  of  a  rei 
and  full  of  bacilli,  with  bubbles  of  gas  scatter« 
there.  The  bacilli  will  be  found  located  princi| 
serous  cavitiee  and  in  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
gans.  Guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  the  peritonea! 
from  such  an  animal  will  die  very  quickly.  Th« 
only  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  several  days 
If  bouillon  cultures  are  kept  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
of  115°  C.  (239°  F.),  or  if  they  are  altered  first  thr 
lain,  and  tbeu  about  100  cubic  centimetres  of  th 
dered  germ-free  in  either  way  are  injected  at  thre 
periods  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig 
will  be  rendered  immune  from  Bubsequt;nt  inocu 
the  bacilli  themselves.  In  other  words,  by  injectii 
ucts  of  the  metabolism  of  the  bacilli,  the  animals  < 
unsusceptible  to  the  bacilli. 

Beptio  Emphyisma  due  to  the  BacUlot  Coll  ( 
In  a  case  of  fatal  septic  emphysema  in  Oussenba 
Cbiari  found  that  the  bacillus  coll  communis  was 
the  disease.  Chiari  attempted  to  excite  a  disease  i 
the  "septic  emphysema"  in  man  with  its  gas  fo 
injecting  these  bacilli  into  animals,  but  all  his  atte 
He  could  not  bring  about  gas  formation,  though 
travenous,  intraperitoneal,  t 
.!■  "i"   animals  died  from  septia 


.d  subcutaneous  injec 

and  the  bacilli  t«ke 

pure  cultures  evolved 
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mi!""wBr"i»-    slderable  quantities. 

Buipiiute! '""'  Symptonui  of  a  Circomaeribed  CellalitiB. — ' 
toma  of  a,  more  or  less  circumscribed  celUilitit 
the  latter's  situation;  the  more  superficial  tlie  inÖammat 
plainer  are  the  nianifostations  of  tlie  beginning  cellulitis.  Ii 
cial  cellulitis,  involving  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
affected  skin  area  h  red  anil  swollen,  it  feels  hot,  and  is  pn 
pressure.  The  skin  i.-;  tense  with  cedema  and  cannot  be  lifte 
underlying  parts.  The  infiltration  feels  hard  at  first,  but  snl 
with  tlic  onset  of  Riippnration.  it  becomes  soft  and  doughi 
tion  of  the  inflammation  without  suppuration  is  a  very  rare  < 
When  the  transition  to  pus  has  taken  place,  when  an  abscess 
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the  affected  area  fluctuates — i.  e.,  by  alternating  pressure  made  with 
both  index  fingers,  the  pus  is  caused  to  ''  fluctuate  "  or  take  on  a  wave 
motion,  as  any  fluid  will  do  when  set  in  motion  in  a  cavity  with  yield- 
ing walls.  The  pus  either  forces  its  way  to  the  surface  through  the 
skin,  which  undergoes  a  gradual  thinning  process,  or  it  is  evacuated  l)y 
an  incision.  The  longer  the  suppuration  is  allowed  to  continue  before 
heing  permitted  to  escape  externally  the  more  apt  is  the  pus  to  burrow 
or  extend  to  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abscess.  In  this 
way  a  spreading  cellulitis  dangerous  to  life  may  originate  from  a  cir- 
cumscribed cellulitis  or  suppuration.  ' 

If  a  circumscribed  cellulitis  is  deeply  situated  at  the  outset,  there 
is  but  little  change  in  the  skin,  and  neither  swelling  nor  redness  will  be 
present,  and  only  when  the  deep  process  draws  near  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  will  any  of  the  above-described  manifestations  of  its  presence 
be  revealed,  the  first  being  pain  on  pressure  and  oedema  of  the  skin. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  circumscribed  cellulitis  there  will  be 

necrosis  of  the  skin,  and  particularly  of  the  fascia,  tendons,  tendon 

sheaths,  muscles,  and  bones,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  inflammatory 

infiltration  and  the  ensuing  suppurative  breaking  down.     This  death 

^^  tissue  will  be  the  more  easily  prevented  or  limited  the  earlier  incisions 

^fe  made,  and  tlie  cavity  washed  out  with  antiseptic  solutions  of  bi- 

rfiloride  of  mercury  (1  to  1,000-2,000)  or  of  carbolic  acid  (three  per 

^ot ).    Every  cellulitis  which  is  not  recognised  early  in  its  course  may 

öot  only  lead  to  extensive  suppuration,  with  a  proportionate  destruction 

^^  tigsue,  but  may  even  cause  the  death  of  the  patient  from  a  fatal  gen- 

^^^  systemic  infection — pyaemia,  for  instance — if  the  inflammatory  ele- 

^^*^nts  are  carried  off  and  spread  throughout  the  body  by  the  blood- 

^^^Is.     Under  such  conditions  inflammation  of  the  lymph  channels 

^^^xiphangitis)  and  inflammation  of  the  arteries  and  veins  (arteritis, 

P'^l^bitis)  may  be  excited,  with  the  formation  of  suppurating  thrombi  in 

^^  veins,  also  swellings  and  abscesses  of  the  lymph  glands,  and  meta- 

^^tic  abscesses  in  the  internal  organs,  etc.     Accompanying  every  cir- 

^^ inscribed  cellulitis  there  will  be  fever,  the  intensity  of  which  will 

^^^.V  according  to  the  virulence  of  the  poison. 

^Hlitlow  or  Paronychia. — Paronychia  or  whitlow  is,  for  the  most  part,  at 
^^  outset  a  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
^^  a  ßnger,  particularly  on  its  palmar  aspect,  though  it  may  bepfiu  in  the 
P^lm  of  the  hand.     Paronychia  may  appear  to  beprin  spontaneously,  but 
^öually   results   from   some    injury,  which   may   be  only   a   very   small 
abrasion  of  the  epidermis.    It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  individuals  who  are  con- 
stantly receiving  superficial  injuries  of  the  skin  on  their  fingers,  or  in  those 
irlio.  like  physicians  and  anatomists,  frequently  handle  decomposing  sub- 
stances and  thus  infect  themselves.    The  inflammation  is  more  likely  to 
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spread  into  the  deeper  parte  than  to  come  to  the  surface:  but  there  are  aim 
superficial  forma  of  paronychia  which  spread  very  rapidly.  The  pain  is 
usually  very  severe,  as  great  pi-essuie  is  exei-ttd  upon  the  nerves  in  the  tense 
tissues.  Death  of  tissue  is  a  common  occurrence  as  a  result  of  the  closure  of 
the  capillaries  and  small  veins  and  arteries  by  pressure.  If  the  paroayciiia 
extends  to  the  tendon  sheath,  it  usually  spreads  rapidly  on  accouat  of  the 
looseness  of  the  tissue.  Fi-oni  a  neglected  paronychia  or  whitlow,  resulting 
in  a  spreading  cellulitis,  many  a  patieut  has  suffered  a  serious  loss  of  func- 
tion of  the  hand,  or  the  hand  itself,  or  the  forearm,  or  the  whole  arm,  while 
the  lives  of  some  j)aticnts  have  not  been  saved  even  by  an  aniputation. 

Symptoms  of  the  Diffuse  Spreading  CelluUtiB. — The  tlißuse  upreading 
ct^llul'dh,  formerly  cuilcd  diiilitlieritia  of  the  cellular  tissue,  is  usually 
very  acute  and  niucb  worse  than  the  ciitu inscribed  variety.  Like  tlie 
latter,  it  is  Bometimea  eaiieed  by  very  trifling  iujuries,  sucli  as  a  needle 
prick,  or  by  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts  of  a  bone,  or  of  a  joint,  wliioii 
ifi  not  brought  soon  enoiigli  under  the  protection  of  an  antiseptic  trea^ 
ment.  Tim  local  manifestations  are  at  the  outset  the  same  as  those  of 
a  circa nisoribed  ceUulitia,  In  many  instances  the  disease  begins  witii 
a  severe  chill  and  u  proportionately  high  fever.  The  clianges  in  the 
overlying  skin  may  at  first  be  very  slight,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  eveu 
reddened  in  the  very  dangerous  deep  forms  of  cellulitis  which  spread 
very  rapidly.  Just  these  cases  are  the  ones  so  often  unrecognised  by 
tlie  beginner.  The  process  spreads  qnickiy  in  the  deep  snbfascial  cellu- 
lar tissue,  aud  may  terminate  in  a  relatively  short  time  in  a  fatal  sys- 
temic infection.  But  in  a  spreading  diffuse  cellulitis,  the  skin  is  gen- 
erally involved,  and  has  a  dark  or  bluish-red  colour,  and  not  infrequently 
the  epidermis  is  elevated  by  blebs ;  there  is  also  an  inflammatory  in- 
filtration of  the  skin  which  may  make  it  as  hard  as  a  board.  If  tlie 
eellulitia  is  deeply  situated,  the  skin  feels  more  doughy  and  (pdematons. 
Tlie  pain  is  very  marked  and  usually  there  is  a  high  fever.  Not  rarely 
tlie  course  of  the  disease  is  so  acnte  that  even  after  the  expiration  of 
four  to  five  days  disarticulation  of  the  extramity  may  be  necessary,  or 
it  may  even  tben  be  too  late  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  patient  from  llw 
genera]  systemic  poisoning.  This  form  of  septic,  spreading  cellulitis  with 
liigh  fever,  oxtfiusive  gangrenous  destrnction  of  tissne,  and  death  by 
general  systemic  poisoning,  has  a  very  nnfavonrable  prognosis,  and  lias 
received  the  names  of  malignant  rcdema,  progressive  gangrenous  em- 
physema, acute  purulent  cedema  (PirogofE),  and  gangrene  fondroyanU 
(Maisonneuve),  These  dangerous  forms  of  septic  cellulitis  arc  csidtet] 
by  the  bacillus  pictured  in  Fig,  264-. 

If  tho  diffuse  inflammatory  infiltrate  in  the  subcutaneous  cellulnr 
tissne,  in  the  subfascial  and  intermuscular  tissne,  tho  sheaths  of  ibc 
tendons,  and  in  the  ])eriüsteum,  is  changed  into  pus  and  softens,  tlie 
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pain  decreases,  and  there  follows  an  extensive  necrosis  of  the  infiltrated 
tissues,  including  the  skin,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  fascia,  muscles, 
tendons,  and  bone.  Large  sacs  are  formed  filled  with  pus,  the  skin 
is  lifted  from  the  underlying  parts,  and  joints  are  opened.  As  a  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  pus,  emphysema,  or  the  formation  of  gas, 
takes  place,  and  this  may  be  so  marked  that  a  peculiar  crackling  can 
be  obtained  on  palpation,  and  a  more  or  less  tympanitic  resonance  will 
be  elicited  on  percussion.  If  the  diffuse  cellulitis  does  not  carry  off  the 
patient  by  general  sepsis,  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  is  often 
very  tedious,  consisting  in  the  gradual  sloughing  away  of  the  gangro- 
ÜOUS  parts,  and  the  proportionate  formation  of  cicatricial  contractures 
iu  the  skin,  tendons,  muscles,  joints,  etc.  The  patient  may  also  die  in 
this  stage  from  pysemia,  marasmus,  parenchymatous  degeneration  of 
the  internal  organs,  or  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  vital 
parts— for  example,  from  the  skull  to  the  meninges.  Death  may  also 
result  from  haemorrhage  following  suppurative  perforation  of  the  arte- 
ries or  large  veins,  etc. 

Prognofii  of  CellulitiB. — The  prognosis  of  cellulitis  varies  greatly, 
depending  upon  the  situation  of  the  disease,  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
n»ation,  and  the  kind  of  bacteria  which  excites  the  process.  A  cellu- 
litis of  the  scalp,  for  instance,  is  a  serious  matter,  from  the  danger  of 
the  inflammation  spreading  to  the  cranial  cavity.  In  general,  the  super- 
ficial forms  of  cellulitis  are  not  dangerous,  while  the  deeper,  subfascial, 
spreading  forms,  by  causing  general  systemic  infection,  involve  the 
greater  risk  to  life  the  longer  they  remain  unrecognised.  The  worst 
forms  are  those  with  progressive  emphysema,  caused  by  infection  with 
the  bacillus  of  malignant  oedema ;  they  often  terminate  fatally  within 
a  few  days,  before  the  local  manifestations  of  the  process  become  plainly 
n^^rked.  The  prognosis  of  the  others  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
"^n  said  of  them. 

Treatment  of  a  CellulitiB. — The  treatment  of  every  cellulitis  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  whether  the  inflammation  is  circumscribed  or  spread- 
^%  Much  time  used  to  be  lost  hy  the  employment  of  cataplasms  to 
^l^tain  resolution  of  the  inflammation.  The  knife  should  be  used  as 
^n  as  possible,  and  free  incisions  made  to  diminish  the  inflammatory 
tension  of  the  tissues  and  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape,  after  which  the 
^'^tire  focus  of  the  inflammation  should  be  disinfected  by  one-tcnth-per- 
^^t.  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  by  three-  to  five-per-cent. 
f^'utions  of  carbolic  acid.  We  do  not  wait  till  suppuration  and  break- 
^J^S  down  of  the  tissues  have  taken  place,  but  we  immediately  make  an 
"'cision  into  the  region  where  there  is  the  most  pain  or  the  most  pro- 
^ounced  swelling  and  inflammatory  infiltration,  even  though  there  may 
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be  as  yet  no  pus  present.     If  early  incisions  are  thus  made  it  may  ^ 
possible  to  prevent  death  of  tissue  from  taking  place,  particularly   iu 
the  tendon  sheaths,  bones,  etc.,  or  at  least  to  limit  the  amount  of  it,  a.iid 
cases  treated  in  this  manner  will  heal  comparatively  the  most  rapidly. 
The  incisions  should  not  be  too  small ;  it  is  better  to  make  them  ^t^CK) 
free  rather  than  not  large  enough.     The  collection  of  pus  should    Le 
laid  bare  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  long  incisions,  and  any  pockets 
that  may  be  present  opened  up.     If  the  cellulitis  is  deep,  the  incision 
should  be  carried  through  the  skin  and  fascia  with  the  knife,  and  tli€D 
the  incision  should  be  deepened  with  a  blunt  instrument — a  closed 
dressing-forceps,  for  instance — till  finally  the  bone  is  reached.     In   aii 
extensive  cellulitis  the  parts  which  appear  sound  must  be  examined  very 
carefully,  to  determine  whether  pus  may  not  have  burrowed  into  or 
beneath  them.     After  making  the  incisions  the  region  in  which  there 
have  been  large  collections  of  pus  should  be  washed  out  vigorously 
with  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  three  to  five  fer 
cent,  of  carbolic  acid.    The  incisions  should  be  so  placed  as  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  the  pus,  which  is  then  provided  for  by  proper  draiua^e 
(§  31),  or  by  packing  with  iodoform  gauze,  sterilised  mull,  etc.    The 
best  dressing  for  a  circumscribed  cellulitis  is  one  which  is  antiseptic 
and  absorbent — for  example,  iodoform  gauze,  sterilised  mull  and  cotton, 
or  pads  of  moss,  jute,  etc.     Of  course,  the  dressings  should  not  exert 
any  more  than  moderate  pressure,  to  prevent  pus  from  being  forced 
into  the  connective-tissue  spaces.     In  cellulitis  of  the  fingers,  I  prefer 
to  have  the  first  dressings  moist  rather  than  dry,  and  to  make  use  of 
frequent  antiseptic  baths,  and  then,  later,  to  use  as  dressings  ointments 
of  iodoform  and  boric  acid.     Poultices,  which  used  to  be  so  much  i^* 
vogue,  should  be  condemned.     Their  use  has  caused  much  harm.    To 
be  able  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  burrowing  or  retention  o* 
pus,  the  dressings  must  at  first  be  frequently  changed,  possibly  every 
day,  or  every  second  or  third  day;  and  not  until  the  wound  begins t*? 
granulate  and  suppuration  ceases  can  the  dressings  be  left  undisturbed^ 
for  a  longer  period.     If  the  suppuration  has  been  extensive,  secondary 
sutures  may  be  of  service  in  hastening  the  repair  after  the  packing  li3^ 
been  removed. 

In  diffuse  cellulitis,  with  extensive  destruction  of  tissue,  long  \t^^ 
cisions,  followed  by  packing  the  wounds,  are  particularly  valuable,  au^ 
this  may  be  subsecjucntly  supplemented  with  advantage  by  antiseptic 
washings  or  permanent  irrigation  (pages  179,  180).  After  the  gangr<^ 
nous  tissues  arc  cast  off  and  the  granulating  stage  has  begun,  a  retur^ 
may  be  made  to  antiseptic  protective  dressings  of  iodoform,  oxide  o' 
zinc,  etc.     To  shorten  the  time  required  by  a  large  granulating  wouu  J 
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to  become  covered  with  skin,  Thiersch's  skin  grafts  are  very  useful 
(see  §  42).  In  the  treatment  of  every  cellulitis,  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  secure  for  the  inflamed  part  a  proper  position  upon  splints 
(§  53),  or  in  a  mitella  (Fig.  155),  etc.  Elevation  of  an  inflamed  lower 
extremity,  or  vertical  suspension  of  an  inflamed  hand,  has  an  excellent 
effect,  and  sometimes  works  wonders.  In  the  worst  cases  of  septic 
cellulitis,  amputation  or  disarticulation  of  the  affected  extremity  will 
sometimes  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 
Unfortunately,  the  operation  is  sometimes  performed  too  late,  when 
general  sepsis  is  already  present. 

The  after-treatment  of  the  sequelae  of  cellulitis,  the  cicatricial  con- 
tractures, necrosis  of  bone,  etc.,  is  conducted  on  the  lines  laid  down 
for  these  conditions  in  another  chapter  (Contractures,  Necrosis  of  Bones). 

Phlegmasia  Alba  Toleiui  is  an  inflammation  of  the  leg,  rarely  of  both 
legs,  running  a  slow  course,  with  oedema  and  pain,  principally  due  to  venous 
thrombosis  and  occurnng  mostly  in  lying-in  women  and  in  cachectic  pa- 
tieuts  (tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  etc.).  The  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  of  puer- 
peral women  is  usually  caused  by  the  extension  of  an  infectious  inflamma- 
üon  of  the  pelvic  connective  tissue  (parametritis),  which  ordinarily  takes 
place  in  the  second  week  after  confinement.  It  terminates  either  in  absorp- 
tion of  the  inflammatory  infiltrate,  or  in  suppuration  or  gangrene,  and 
»^arely  ia  death,  which  is  then  apt  to  be  due  to  embolism  or  sepsis.  The 
Plile^asia  alba  dolens  of  cachexia  is  mainly  the  residt  of  venous  stasis, 
«lused  by  defective  cardiac  and  pidmonary  activity.  It  rarely  goes  on  to 
^Ppuration. 

§  71.  Eryaipelaa — By  erysipelas  (from   ipvOpo^,   red,   and   ttcXXu, 

^*^in)  is  meant  a  spreading  inflammation  of  the  external  cutaneous 

^^ering  of  the  body,  or  rather  of  its  smaller  lymph  channels,  and 

^^  those  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  layer,  caused  by  bacteria  (strep- 

^^occus).     It  is  a  specific  dermatitis,  characterised  (1)  by  a  more  or 

^  rapid,  for  the  most  part,  continuous  extension  along  the  surface, 

^  often  into  the  deeper  parts ;  (2)  by  a  toxic  diseased  state  of  the 

f^^eral  system  (intoxication  fever)  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  local 

Inflammatory  disease ;   and  (3)  generally  by  a  complete  restitutio  ad 

^^^^^nim  of  the  local  inflammation,  at  least  in  the  typical  and  uncom- 

P^^ated  cases.     Gangrenous  destructive  processes,  abscess  formation, 

^^-,  take  place  in  exceptional  cases,  and  are  then  complications  of  the 

^^Hl  disease. 

Etiology  of  Erysipelas — Streptococcus  of  Erysipelas. — The  nn'cro-or- 

f^^isin  of  erysipelas  is  generally  a  streptococcus  (Figs.  250,  257,  and 

^^f5)  which  was  first  obtained  in  pure  cultures  by  Fehleisen.     If  man 

^^  animals  are  inoculated  with  this  streptococcus  true  erysipelas  will 

^^ult.     I  have  produced  in  animals  (rabbits)  true  erysipelas  by  inocu- 
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lating  them  witli  the  contents  of  erysipelas  bleba.  The  streptococcus 
erjsipelatiiä  is  found  almost  everywhere,  particularly  in  the  air  of  sv.i- 
gical  wards  (Eiselsberg). 

Tissues  affected  by  this  disease,  when  examined  by  the  niicroscoj*. 
reveal  the  erysipelas  coccus,  especially  in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  glcin 
and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  l>iit 
it  is  usually  not  to  be  found  iu  t-he 
blood-vessels.  Not  infrequently  there 
will  be  large  groups  of  the  streptococ- 
cus present.  Recent  investigations 
have  demonstrated  that  Fehle iseii's 
erysipelas  coccus  is  identical  with  the 
streptococcus  pyogenes  described  on 
page  3^.^,  and  neither  coccus  can  be 
■distiogtiished  from  the  other  in  any 
way.  The  description  of  the  erysipe- 
las coccus  is  given  on  page  323  (strep- 
tococcus pyogenes).  In  erysipelas,  >^ 
mentioned  before,  the  streptococcus 
f  grows  mainly  in  the  smaller  lympliat- 
*""'  ics  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cell- 
ular tissue,  while  in  circumscribed 
(iccUB  is  found  more  in  the  tissues  theizi- 
setves.  Suppuration  and  abscess  occur  in  erysipelas,  in  all  proliahilir  v, 
when  the  streptococci  develop  in  large  numbers  in  the  tissues  out- 
side (if  the  lymph  channels,  or  when  there  is  a  mixed  infection— >■ 
other  words,  when  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  or  other  pi»* 
cocci  are  present  in  addition  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  The  ery- 
sipelas which  is  complicated  by  gangrenons  destructive  processes  »* 
also  probably  caused  by  a  mixed  infection.  Jordan  and  others  maint»  " 
that  erysipelas  can  also  he  caused  by  the  staphylococcus,  thus  makirij? 
erysipelas,  from  a  bacteriological  standpoint,  a  non-specific  disease  »* 
regards  its  etiology.  Kattenbach  and  others  have  made  the  interesting 
observation  that  crysijiclas  or  the  erysipelas  coccus  can  be  transmilte« 
from  the  mother  to  the  f(ptus  m  utero.  Bostroem  has  also  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  erysijielas  cocci  may  enter  the  blood.  He  ba^  *" 
acute  catarrhal  pneumonia  develop  in  conjunction  with  a  facial  ery- 
sipelas, and  after  death  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  lungs  were  fonrid 
filled  with  streptococci.  The  systemic  intoxication,  the  fever  in  er^" 
sipclas,  is.  in  the  main,  the  result  of  the  entrance  into  the  circulstit»* 
of  the  metaliolie  products  of  the  streptococci.  The  streptococci  the«*^' 
selves  canniit,  as  a  rule,  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood. 


"^tr  ptjcocci  of  i,r)B  peliia 
■%    t  un  tl  roujii  a  lyi  ph 
■J  »km  (Plus«,!,. 


suppurative  processes  the  < 
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Erysipelas  of  Mucous  Membranes. — Erj'sipelatons  inflammations  occur 
not  only  in  the  external  cutaneous  coverings  of  the  body  but  also  in 
mucous  membranes,  especially  the  adjoining  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  their  adnexa,  the  trachea,  the  female  genital  tract,  and 
the  rectum.  A  cutaneous  erysipelas  may  have  involved  these  mucous 
membranes  in  its  course,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation may  originate  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  extend  from 
them  to  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  true  erysipelas.  Erysipelas  is  a 
true  infectious  disease  of  wounds — i.  e.,  it  originates  from  some  inter- 
ruption of  continuity  which  may  be  of  the  most  insignificant  character. 
Erysipelas  does  not  originate  spontaneously  in  the  sense  that  used  to 
be  understood  by  the  term.  But  there  are  forms  of  erysipelas — for  in- 
stance, in  systemic  pysemic  poisoning — which  have  a  metastatic  origin. 
From  any  cellulitis  a  capillary  lymphangitis,  in  other  words,  an  erysipe- 
las, may  begin  if  the  streptococci  find  lodgment  and  undergo  subse- 
quent development  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue. 

Location  of  Erysipelas. — As  regards  the  localities  affected  by  ery- 
sipelas, it  occurs  most  frequently  upon  the  face,  often  starting  from 
some  superficial  abrasion  of  the  skin,  an  ulcer  in  the  nose,  etc.  Some- 
times erysipelas  cases  occur  in  such  nimibers  in  some  particular  locality 
or  in  some  hospital  that  the  disease  becomes  epidemic,  or,  rather,  en- 
demic. Like  every  infectious-wound  disease,  erysipelas  has  become 
less  common  since  the  general  use  of  antiseptic  methods,  and  by  strict 
asepsis  it  is  possible  to  absolutely  prevent  an  outbreak  of  erysipelas  in 
a  recent  non-infected  wound. 

Symptomatology  of  Erysipelas. — The  clinical  picture  of  true,  uncom- 
plicated, cutaneous  erysipelas  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  character- 
ised by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  rapidly  rising,  generally  severe 
febrile  movement  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation of  tlie  skin.  Subsequently  there  is  just  as  rapid  a  defer- 
vescence, the  temperature  falling  to  the  normal  or  below  it  when  the 
local  erysipelatous  inflammation  approaches  its  termination. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  true  cutaneous  erysipelas  there  will  be  noted 
the  gradual  appearance  of  a  diffuse,  somewhat  elevated  reddening  of 
the  skin  in  immediate  proximity  to  some  small  or  large,  recent  or  old, 
granulating  or  ulcerated  wound  of  the  skin.  Frequently  no  wound  of 
the  skin  can  be  made  out  at  all ;  a  slight  cutaneous  abrasion  may  have 
already  healed.  In  other  cases  the  point  at  which  the  streptococci  of 
erysipelas  have  entered  may  be  found  in  some  adjoining  mucous  mem- 
brane or  in  some  widely  removed  region.  The  redness  is  at  the  outse* 
apt  to  be  in  spots,  which  often  appear  as  though  the  lymphatic  netw< 
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had  been  injected  with  some  red  material.     It  was  mentioned  befc 
that  the  streptococci  of  erysipelas  spread  mainly  in  the  lymph  chann 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.     The  original  spots  ve 
soon  coalesce,  forming  an  even,  diffuse  redness.    Sometimes  the  redd* 
ing  of  the  skin  may  start,  as  has  been  said,  at  a  greater  or  less  distal 
from  a  wound  or  interruption  of  continuity  in  the  epidermis,  and  un« 
such  conditions  the  red  stripes  of  a  lymphangitis  will  connect   Xün 
wound,  on  the  fingers  or  toes,  for  instance,  with  the  commencing   t^ 
spot  on  the  arm  or  on  the  leg  or  thigh  (see  Lymphangitis,  §  68).     Tie 
erysipelatous  redness  and  swelling  extend  steadily  now  in  this  and  now 
in  that  direction ;  they  migrate,  and  may  involve  large  areas  of  skin, 
or  even  the  entire  body,  depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 
The  areas  of  skin  first  affected  begin  to  turn  pale  again  after  the  lapge 
of  about  two  to  four  days,  and  sometimes  earlier.     In   the  regions 
where  the  skin  is  firmly  attached  to  the  underlying  parts,  to  the  bones 
or  fascia,  the  erysipelas  is  apt  to  come  to  a  standstill.     Erysipelas  gen- 
erally extends  progressively,  though  in  cases  of  rapid,  wandering  ery- 
sipelas the  disease  may  sometimes  skip  over  an  area  of  skin — for  in- 
stance, in  erysipelas  of  the  foot — ^a  large  erysipelatous  patch  may  sud- 
denly appear  in  the  region  of  the  knee  or  thigh,  and  then  soon  after- 
wards coalesce  with  the  patch  on  the  foot.     Under  these  conditions  the 
two  focr  of  erysipelas  are  usually  connected  by  red  stripes  (lymphangit- 
is).  Occasionally,  especially  when  occurring  as  a  complication  of  pyeeraia, 
there  will  be  observed  the  so-called  erratic,  or,  better,  multiple  erysipelas, 
which  makes  its  appearance  by  metastasis  upon  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  erysipelatous  reddening  of  the  skin  ordinarily  exhibits  different 
tinges,  varying  from  a  bright  to  a  dark  red  colour.  In  weak  individu- 
als, or  when  complicating  pulmonary  or  cardiac  affections  (disturbances 
of  circulation),  or  just  before  death  or  as  the  first  stage  of  local  death 
of  tissue,  the  erysipelas  has  more  of  a  bluish  colour. 

If  there  are  gastric  complications,  or  if  occurring  in  drunkards,  the 
cutaneous  redness  occasionally  assumes  a  yellowish  shade. 

The  swelling  in  an  area  affected  by  erysipelas  is  usually  uniform, 
and  the  pain  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  slight,  but  is  increased  on 
pressure  with  the  finger.     Wherever  the  skin  is  superimposed  upon 
distensible  loose  tissue  there  will  be  a  marked  erysipelatous  exudation, 
as  in  the  scrotum,  penis,  the  female  genitals,  the  eyelids,  or  the  lips. 
As  a  result  of  the  saturation  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis  \fith 
serum  during  the   course  of  an    erysipelas  there  will  often  develop 
smaller  or  larger  blebs,  at  the  outset  containing  a  clear  serous  fluid, 
and  later,  for  the  most  part,  pus.     The  blebs,  as  a  usual  thing,  very 
soon  dry  up  and  form  crusts. 
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The  extension  of  the  eryeipelaa  takes  place  now  from  this  and  now 
from  that  border ;  it  strides  forward  like  a  fire ;  it  wanders,  and  hence 
the  name  erysipelas  migrans  or  atubulans.  For  several  days  the  ery- 
sipelas may  spread  in  some  particular  direction,  and  then  the  process 
ceases  and  begins  to  spread  from  another  border.  It  acts  like  a  tire 
whieh  cannot  be  controlled  and  which  continues  to  bum  wherever 
there  is  food  for  it,  and  the  flame  may  suddenly  again  break  out  in  a 
i-egion  where  it  seemed  quenched.  Pfleger  thinks  tliat  the  spread  of 
erysipelas  in  a  particular  direction  depends  npon  the  course  of  the 
linear  furrows  of  the  skin.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  erysipelatous 
iiiäamuiation  extends  varies  greatly,  moving  forward  sometimes  one  to 
two  centimetres  within  twenty-four  hours,  again  four  to  eight  or  fifteen 
to  twenty  centimetres  and  more.  Eventually,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  inäammatory  redness  and  swelling  terminate  in  a  complete 
restitutio  ad  integrum;  but  suppuration  may  occasionally  take  place 
and  multiple  abscesses  may  form,  or  as  a  result  of  very  pronounced 
swelling  or  from  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  deeper  parts  the 
erysipelas  may  become  complicated  by  phlegmonous  changes,  witli  ex- 
tensive or  limited  death  of  tissue  (erysipelas  phlegmonosnm,  erysipelas 
gangrenosum).  A  process  the  reverse  of  this  sometimes  takes  place — 
i.  e.,  a  deep-spreading  cellulitis  may  come  to  the  surface  and  rnn  its 
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course  as  an  erysipelas  of  the  skin.  It  has  already  been  statt-d  that  in 
the  complicated  cases  of  eryaipelafi  there  is  usually  a  mixed  infection, 
due  to  the  streptococcus  and  other  bacteria. 

The  general  constitutional  symptoms  correspond  to  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  local  process.    The  rise  of  temperature  begins,  as  a 
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rule,  suddenly  and  ratlier  violently,  with  one  or  more  cliills,  and  snK 
sequently,  wlien  the  erysipelas  ceases,  the  temperature  returns  lo  the 
normal  with  eijual  rapidity.  At  the  height  of  the  disease  the  tem- 
perature generally  rises  to  aboal  iO"  C.  (104"  F.)  or  more,  and  in  ex- 
ceptional eases  it  may  reach  42°  C.  (lOT'ö"  F.).  The  fever  may  hare 
either  a  continuous,  a  remittent,  or  an  intermittent  type  (see  pagee  258, 
2fi0).  Very  often  there  will  be  pronounced  gastric  symptoms  ;  the  re- 
gions over  the  liver  and  stomach  are  tender  on  pressure,  there  is  tolnl 
loss  of  appetite,  with  nausea  or  vomiting,  the  thirst  is  ordinarily  exces- 
sive, the  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  dry,  etc.  The  spleen  is  frequently 
much  swollen ;  sometimes  there  is  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
the  urine  is  generally  dark  coloured,  and  may  contain  albumen,  blood, 
bile  pigment,  and  micrococci,  and  its  quantity  is  diminished.  If  the 
erysipelas  has  a  fatal  termination,  death  is  either  the  result  of  the  gen- 
eral systemic  poisoning  by  the  producta  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
bacteria,  or  it  is  caused  by  some  local  complication,  such  as  the  exten- 
sion of  the  erysipelas  to  some  vital  organ,  to  the  cranial  cavity,  for 
example.  Occasionally,  if  the  erysi|jelas  is  protracted  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  the  gradually  increasing  exhanstion  of  the  patient  may  be  ibe 
direct  cause  of  death,  which  may  take  place  suddenly  after  convales- 
cence has  begun. 

There  is  no  typical  time  of  duration  for  an  erysipelas,  and  recnr- 
reuces  are  very  common.  The  erysipelas  may  appear  to  have  come  to 
an  end  and  then  it  will  suddenly  start  up  again.  Its  duration  varies 
between  hours  and  weeks.  There  are  well-marked  cases  of  eryapelat 
lasting  twenty-four  hours,  and  even  a  less  time,  and  others  which  eiHi- 
tinue  for  a  week,  with  now  greater  and  now  less  intensity,  and  whidi 
may  eventually  involve  the  entire  body,  and  possibly  attack  the  same 
locality  several  times.  The  average  duration  of  erysipelas  amonots  I» 
about  six  to  eight  to  ten  days,  but,  as  Billroth  says,  it  is,  as  a  genenl 
thing,  nnnsual  for  the  disease  to  continue  more  than  fourteen  days. 

Habitual  SryElpela^ — Many  individuals  are  snbject  to  what  is  called 
habitual  erysipelas,  a  form  of  the  disease  recnrring  more  or  lese  periott 
ically  upon  some  particular  portion  of  the  body,  most  commonly  the 
face,  and  resulting  very  often  from  a  chronic  nasal  catarrh  which  is 
accompanied  by  ulceration. 

CompUoatioBB  of  Eryiipelaa.— As  complications  of  erysipelas,  the«« 
may  be  marked  disturbances  of  the  central  nervous  syatera  dae  to  the 
high  fever  or  general  systemic  poisoning,  particularly  in  an  erydpelw 
of  the  head,  which  gives  rise  to  meningitis.  "WTien  the  latter  con- 
dition arises,  there  will  be  at  the  outset  very  marked  symptoms  «f 
irritation,  headache,  vomiting,  delirium,  stuponr,  and  finally  conrnl- 
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sions.  Exceptionally,  even  when  convalescence  has  begun,  and  after 
the  erysipelas  and  the  fever  have  almost  completely  vanished,  there 
will  he  observed  in  excitable  persons  a  state  of  collapse  with  delirium 
of  a  more  or  less  maniacal  nature,  accompanied  by  illusions  and  halluci- 
DAtioiis  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  so-called  collapse  delirium.  This  tem- 
porary aberration  of  mind  lasts  usually  only  a  few  days.  More  rarely 
there  are  paralyses  of  the  peripheral  nerves  as  a  result  of  central  dis- 
turbance, or  from  peripheral  neuritis  caused  by  the  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation. Leyden  and  Senvers  observed  an  ataxia  of  the  lower 
extremities  which  lasted  a  considerable  time  and  followed  tlie  exten- 
fiioD  of  an  erysipelas  of  the  head  on  to  the  back. 

The  most  important  of  the  local  complications  which  may  arise  are 
SDpporation  and  gangrene,  and  the  combination  with  an  inflammation 
of  a  phlegmonous  character.  The  number  of  multiple  abscesses  which 
may  make  their  appearance  in  the  stage  of  convalescence  is  compara- 
tively large — twenty  to  thirty  or  more.  Landouzy  saw  as  a  result  of 
wi  erysipelas  involving  the  face,  hairy  portion  of  the  scalp,  the  neck 
&Dd  back,  sixty-nine  abscesses,  and  some  of  them  in  areas  which  had 
not  been  afl^ected  by  the  erysipelas.  Occasionally  the  suppurative 
process  is  more  diffuse  in  its  nature,  and  extends  inwards,  leading  to 
«nppuration  of  the  muscles,  tendon  sheaths,  joints,  etc.  (erysipelas 
phlegmonosnm).  The  erysipelatous  joint  suppurations  appear  either 
Ät  the  outset  and  run  a  very  acute  course,  or  they  first  make  their  ap- 
pc&rance  during  convalescence.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  phle- 
bitis, lymphadenitis,  and  abscesses  of  the  lymph  glands.  The  lymph 
glands  are  usually  swollen  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Gangre- 
Doos  processes  occurring  in  a  true  erysipelas  are  rare  and  generally 
of  limited  extent,  and  only  extensive  and  severe  when  the  erysipelas  is 
^^mplicated  by  changes  of  a  phlegmonous  xjharacter  {E.  gangreiioaurn), 
Gongst  the  other  local  complications  which  may  arise,  the  diseases 
^hich  may  affect  the  eye  should  be  included,  such  as  impaired  vision, 
'ÄTely  temporary  blindness,  panophthalmia  with  atrophy  or  suppura- 
tion of  the  eyeball,  particularly  when  a  facial  erysipelas  spreads  to  the 
<*llnlar  tissue  of  the  orbit,  iritis,  ulcerative  processes  of  the  cornea, 
Gonitis,  and  optic  neuritis  with  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  There 
"^*y  also  be  catarrhal  and  suppurative  processes  affecting  the  ear, 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  parotid  gland,  dysphagia,  and 
^nietimes  changes  in  the  pharynx  simulating  diphtheria.  Occasion- 
*"j  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  produced  (erysipelatous  pneu- 
monia). Pleurisy  and  cardiac  affections  (pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and 
'Myocarditis)  are  not  common.  Amongst  the  gastro-intestinal  compli- 
^OHs  which  may  arise  are  ulcerations  of  the  small  intestine,  and 
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over  tumours  has  been  repeatedly  made  use  of  artificially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  inoperable  new  growths.  If  inoculation  of  erysip- 
elas is  to  be  practised  on  any  patient,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
course  of  this  disease  cannot  always  be  held  under  control,  and  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  fatal  termination,  as  many  cases  testify.  And 
although  it  is  certainly  justifiable  to  produce  erysipelas  artificially  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  an  inoperable  tumour,  the  patient  should  always 
be  informed  beforehand  of  the  danger  of  the  treatment.  P.  Bruns  has 
recently  made  a  critical  investigation  of  the  curative  effects  of  erysipe- 
las upon  tumours,  and  succeeded  in  collecting  twenty-two  cases  from 
literature.  There  was  a  complete  and  permanent  cure  in  three  cases 
of  sarcoma,  in  two  cicatricial  keloids,  and  in  a  few  lymphomata.  In 
Bruns's  own  case  a  perfect  recovery  was  brought  about  from  a  recur- 
ring melano-sarcoma  of  the  mamma.  In  one  case,  observed  by  Janicke 
and  Wisser,  in  which  erysipelas  inoculation  was  practised  for  an  in- 
operable carcinoma  of  the  breast,  it  could  be  demonstrated  with,  the 
microscope  that  the  erysipelas  cocci  actually  destroyed  the  cancerous 
cells.     Consequently  it  is  possible  for  erysipelas  to  cure  a  carcinoma. 

Ferret  observed  the  complete  absorption  within  six  days  of  the 
callus  surrounding  an  already  united  fracture  of  the  thigh,  so  that  the 
fragments  again  became  as  freely  movable  as  at  the  time  of  fracture. 
There  is  one  other  curious  fact  ascertained  by  Emmerich,  Pawlowsky 
and  Di  Mattei  which  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  If  rab- 
bits and  guinea-pigs  are  inoculated  with  erysipelas,  during  the  ensuing 
three  to  ten  days  they  will  be  unsusceptible  to  (immune  from)  anthrax  ; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  this  period  the  system  is  so  weakened  by  its  con- 
flict with  the  erysipelas  cocci  that  when  the  animal  is  infected  by  anthrax 
for  the  second  time  it  succumbs  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  it  normally 
would ;  in  other  words,  after  the  lapse  of  this  period  the  animal  is  no 
longer  immune  from  anthrax. 

Eryupelatoiu  InflammationB  of  the  Kuooub  Kembranea — Inflamma- 
tions analogous  to  cutaneous  erysipelas  occur,  as  has  been  stated,  in 
the  mucous  membranes  which  adjoin  the  skin,  and  consequently  in  the 
oral  cavity  and  its  adnexa  (nose,  pharynx,  larynx),  in  the  female  genital 
tract,  and  in  the  rectum.  Erysipelatous  wandering  pneumonia  is  de- 
scribed in  books  on  internal  medicine. 

DiagiLOsiB  of  Eryupelaa — The  diagnosis  of  the  ordinary  cutaneous 
erysipelas  is  very  simple  in  typical  cases,  and  can  hardly  cause  any 
trouble.  The  gradually  spreading  local  redness  and  swelling  of  tlie 
skin  and  the  accompanying  fever  are  so  characteristic  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  confusion,  even  with  the  exanthemata.  Erythema 
bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  erysipelas,  but  in  erythema  there  t 
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usually  no  fever,  and  the  swelling  and   pain  are  not   nearly  so  pro- 
nounced as  in  erysii>elaB. 

Prognosia. — In  general,  the  jtroffiw^ts  of  erysipelas  is  not  uiifavunr- 
able,  but  in  no  case  of  this  disease,  no  matter  how  mild  it  may  seem, 
can  we  be  certain  of  a  satisfactory  terndnation.  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances which  affeet  the  prognosis  of  an  erysipelas,  particularly  it» 
location,  the  constitution  and  age  of  tlie  patient,  the  compUcatioue 
which  may  arise,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  local  disease,  and  uf 
tlis)  fever,  etc.  The  more  extensive  the  iuflamniatiou  the  higher  tlie 
fever,  and  the  longer  it  last»  so  much  the  worse  is  the  prognosis.  The 
mortality  given  by  various  authors  differs  very  much,  the  average  being 
about  eleven  per  cent, 

Tieatment  of  Eryiipelu-^A  great  number  of  remedies  have  been 
employed  for  erysipelas,  and  the  fact  that  the  treatment  varies  so  mudi 
shows  that  nothing  is  entirely  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  u 
yet,  wo  have  no  very  reliable  and  effective  method  of  treatment.  Since 
the  disease  has  no  typical  duration,  it  is  very  natural  tLat  mistakes 
should  bo  made  in  regard  to  the  curative  power  of  this  or  that  remedy. 

Tlie  best  way  of  preventing  erysipelas  consists  in  treating  every  m- 
terruption  of  continuity,  whether  recent  or  old,  large  or  small,  upon 
unti^eptic  or  aseptic  principles ;  and  whenever  a  dressing  is  clianged  it 
«iionld  be  done  with  a  careful  observance  of  the  rules  of  antisepsis. 

I  believe — and  ray  opinion  is  sustained  by  the  experiments  of  Robert 
Koch — that  bichloride  of  mercnry  is  the  most  reliable  antiseptic  for  use 
in  dirty  infected  wounds,  to  prevent  infectious- wound  disease!^  Fchl- 
eison  atatea  that  cultures  of  the  erysipelas  coccus  are  completely  de- 
etroyed  when  subjected  for  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  to  tlie  action  of  a  1 
to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride.  Erysipelas  never  occurs  after  oper«- 
tions  which  have  been  performed  with  the  strictest  attention  to  asepsis. 
We  avoid  the  free  iise  of  poisonous  antiseptics  in  performing  aseptic 
operations,  though  they  were  formerly  much  in  vogue.  They  are  not 
necessary  if  the  rules  of  asepsis  are  understood  and  followed — in  other 
words,  if  everything  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  wound  is  niado 
absolutely  germ  free  (sterilised).  When  the  erysipelas  has  broken  out, 
the  treatment  sliould  be  directed  against  the  general  febrile  disturb- 
ance and  the  local  disease,  Tlte  treatment  of  the  fever  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  §  62. 

The  treatment  of  the  local  disease  consists  in  placing  the  affected 
portion  of  the  body  in  a  suitable  position,  and  in  the  application  of  ice, 
particularly  if  the  erysipelas  involves  the  head.  By  painting  the  ery- 
sipelatous area  with  oil  and  covering  it  with  cotton  the  tension  and 
pain  will  be  lessened. 
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It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  use  the  parenchymatous  injections  of  a 
two-  to  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  at  the  margins  of  the 
inflamed  district,  which  Hueter  has  recommended,  particularly  in  tlie 
\)eginning  of  the  erysipelas.     The  contents  of  three  to  five  hypodermic 
syringes  filled  with  this  solution  are  injected  into  the  sound  skin  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  erysipelatous  area ;  and  after  the  acute  stage  of 
the  inflammation  has  passed,  or  while  the  disease  is  spreading,  these 
injections  are  repeated  once  or  twice.     Subcutaneous  injections  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  are  also  exceedingly  good.    Petersen  has  employed 
salicylic  acid  injections  with  successful  results ;  others  have  done  the 
same  with  cocaine,  and  Zuelzer  has  used  ergotine  (five  to  eight  centi- 
grammes to  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  glycerine).     Estlauder  recom- 
mends subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine,  particularly  when  com- 
hined  with  a  daily  painting  of  the  diseased  area  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
iöcte  and  others  have  used  inunctions  of  turpentine  with  success ;  it  is 
JTibbed  into  the  diseased  area  of  skin  two  to  three  to  five  times  a  day 
^ith  a  brush  or  piece  of  cotton.     Strong  tincture  of  iodine  can  be  ap- 
plied with  a  brush  seven  to  eight  times  a  day ;  nitrate  of  silver  (one  to 
^^Ur,  or  eight,  or  ten)  is  highly  praised ;  also  the  application  of  com- 
pj'esges  wet  in  a  three-  to  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  in  a 
^^e-  to  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  trichlorpheuol ;  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent, 
'^ööorcin  ointment  may  be  spread  over  the  affected  part,  etc.     Ileppel 
f^ommends  painting  the  borders  of  the  erysipelatous  area  with  a  ten- 
P^r-cent  alcoholic  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  covering  a  portion  of  skin 
about  two  inches  wide  all  around  the  diseased  spot.     The  following 
'Methods  have  also  been  recommended  for  treating  the  disease  locally : 
Covering  the  erysipelatous  area  of  skin  with  ammonium  sulpho-ichthy- 
^'icum  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  lard,  or  with  ich  thy  ol  and  vaseline 
(öcjTial  parts),  and  placing  over  this  absorbent  cotton  ;  covering  the  ery- 
^^l>€latou8  area  close  up  to  the  surrounding  healthy  skin  with  an  oint- 
^^nt  of  one  part  creolin,  four  of  iodoform,  and  ten  of  lanoline  (Koch 
^^d  Itfracek),  or  with  white  lead,  or  witli  a  varnish  of  linseed  oil,  over 
^liich  some  water-tight  material  is  applied,  etc.     Kühnast,  from  his 
^^periments  in  Kraske's  clinic,  recommends  multiple  scarifications  and 
^^cisions,  followed  by  irrigation  with  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic 
*^W ;  also  the  application  to  the  erysipelatous  area  of  compresses  wet 
^ith  a  two-and-a-half -per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  the  compresses 
^o  be  changed  once  or  twice  a  day.     Kiedel  and  Classen  reconnnend 
^^^rification,  particularly  at  the  advancing  margins  of  the  erysipelas. 
^^rifications  are  exceedingly  effective,  especially  when  made  chiefly 
^^  exclusively  in  the  healtliy  adjoining  skin.     Madelung,  W.  Meyer 
^d  others  have  obtained  satisfactory  results  from   scarification  and 
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-^-.r  :z\  a.  three-  to  five-percent,  solution  of 

■  •  —':."••»  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
'^  irz-zLZ  i.s  coming  more  and  more  into  favour 
'  --"r-:  :•>  make  linear  or  punctate  cauteri^a- 
--  :.  i-~.:r.g  at  retaining  the  ery»?ipelas  wir  Lin 
■-  T-..ij:>i.  Wölfler  has  prevented  tlie  sprca«! 
.>ir  :  :lv  mechanical  compression  proiluceii  hy 
-        :  _i.?:rr  around  its  borders.     P"or  the  fauit- 

.    •  ...Hiion,  applying  the  latter   around  an 

.     :*  ~v  .  liandbreadths  in  width,  thus  encircHng 

•  i:.n  as  with  a  bandage.     Kroell   recuni- 

■  r  rhe  same  pur]X)se.     Winiwarter  and 

:    "  wing  method  of  treatment :  The  yurx 

^  ..: :  :le  wound  are  soaked  for  ten  minuter  in 

-  :.  ..  r  the  latter  is  used  in  the  form  of  an 
_^-    >. -  .:    .f  time;  the  erysijKOatous  area  i?i  tht*n 

■  ^x  :.talthv  skin  are  covered  with  tar.  over 
— w^  ^  vzT  "»ith  Burow's  solution  {see  i)age  ir»l»); 

i  i.Ls'  K»en  dipj)ed  in  a  bichloride  sohition 
-.,    .- .  *1*-.  whole  dressing  is  bandaged  litchtly  in 

...    ■    :•■.?/.:>:«  the  erysij^latous  inflammation  Iiy 

^.-  ■   •    r  .-rrigs.     English  surgeons,  in   i)articular. 

•.  --  .I'vnit.,  in  large  doses,  fifteen  to  twenty 

■    :"■    ^raunnes  or  more) ;  others  use  li«].  ferri 

-  - .  •   •  -.  :><  every  two  to  three  hours  :  erirotinc, 

-  :i*.';:;na  have  been  used  for  the  same  piir- 
^  -,  -  •  •     :*:v.ployed  with  success  benzoate  of  su«!!- 

^  ^     '    «ss.  .r  in  some  effervescing  water,  in  dosi? 
.*• .  ■  -^  k  .:äv  ;  no  local  treatment  is  made  use  of. 

•  ^ -tä".  medication  is  exceedingly  doul)tfnl. 

•  V  f.-mi  of  subcutaneous  injei*tions)  has  but 
.:.     —  "k  Txvommended  by  PirogofT. 

.  v.:i.i.\«ions,  j)articularly  the  abscesses,  gsui- 

•.     T^ÄUUuations  of  joints,  should   be  con- 

^    S.-I-  .r-wn  for  these  conditions.     At  the  time 

.•^  •>•":«>.  or  when  the  case  is  met  with  in  a  later 

•    r  :ho  ilisease  starts  should  be  carefully  ex- 

^  •  .M.'»Vtv,  and  if  any  blood  or  pus  is  held  in 

--  >.v  Tonioving  a  few  sutures,  by  separatin-r 

?M(  wound,  by  making  incisions,  etc. 

.  .-.bite  an  erysipelas  for  therapeutic  puqxiäcs 
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upon  an  inoperable  tumour  or  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  it  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind  that  infection  by  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas 
may  cause  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Zoonotic  Erysipelas — Wandering  Erythema  {Erythemu  migrans). — 
The  so-called  erysipeloid  or  wandering  erythema  occurs  almost  exchi- 
fiively  on  the  hands,  and  attacks  most  commonly  individuals  who 
handle  all  sorts  of  dead  animal  substances,  dealers  in  game  or  fish, 
cooks,  restaurant  keepers,  butchers,  tanners,  oyster  openers,  and  those 
who  come  much  in  contact  with  cheese,  herring,  etc.  The  erysipeloid 
iß  a  disease  of  wounds  which  is  not  very  infectious  in  character,  and 
affects  the  hands  almost  exclusively,  some  infectious  substance  being 
inoculated  into  small  wounds.  After  inoculation  there  ensues  a  mod- 
erate infiltration  of  the  skin,  giving  the  latter  a  dark-red  discolouration  ; 
there  is  no  fever,  and  the  disease  spreads  very  slowly,  with  an  itching, 
prickling  sensation,  and  it  may  take  eight  days  to  extend,  for  instance, 
from  the  finger-tip  to  the  metacarpus.  The  reddening  of  the  skin  more 
often  occurs  in  spots ;  less  frequently  it  is  of  a  diffuse  character.  It  is 
only  very  exceptionally  that  the  erysipeloid  extends  as  far  as  the  wrist, 
And  it  never  reaches  the  forearm.  The  disease  is  often  very  stubborn 
And  persistent,  lasting  sometimes  three  to  four  to  six  weeks  unless  proper 
treatment  is  adopted ;  but  in  other  cases  it  may  disappear  spontane- 
ously in  one  to  two  to  three  weeks.  Kosenbach  found  that  a  coccus-like 
My  was  tlie  cause  of  the  erysipeloid ;  it  is  larger  than  the  staphylo- 
^cus,  grows  best  in  gelatine  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C,  forms  twisted 
filaments  of  varying  length,  and  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a 
^^nn  of  microbe  described  by  Cohn  under  the  name  of  cladothrix 
^ichotoma,  Kosenbach  and  Cordua  have  produced  this  erysipeloid  by 
^Doculations  practised  on  themselves. 

The  best  method  of  treating  the  zoonotic  erysipeloid  consists  in 
cutaneous  injections  of  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  into 
^e  inflamed  area  of  skin,  and  into  the  healthy  skin  immediately  adjoin- 
^'^g  its  outer  borders. 

§72.  Hospital  Oaagrene — ^Wound  Diphtheria.— Hospital  gangrene 
(OongrcBna  noso€omialis\  or  wound  diphtheria,  used  to  be,  in  the  pre- 
*Dtiseptic  era,  a  very  common  disease,  but  if  antiseptic  treatment  is 
^  it  never  occurs.  Hospital  gangrene  is  a  local  wound  disease,  al- 
^Vs  bacterial  in  its  origin,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  gangrenous 
^^rnction  of  the  granulations  and  adjoining  tissues.  In  the  days 
^fore  the  dawn  of  antisepsis  it  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
^^'^y  hospitals  with  bad  hygienic  arrangements,  and  was  particularly 
Nomonen  in  conjunction  with  contused  wounds  or  those  in  which  there 
^^  ^considerable  extravasation  of  blood,  as  well  as  in  gunshot  wounds. 
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Since  the  introductiun  of  autisupsis  Lüspital  gangrcDe  Las  almoetra- 
tirely  disappeared. 

Etiology  of  Hospital  Chuigraiifi, — Tlio  tnicro-organietn  of  hospital 
gangreno  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  ;  but  reasoning  from  the  wWIe 
course  of  tlie  disease,  there  can  1>e  no  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal  with  aii 
infectious-wound  disease  caused  by  some  uoe  of  the  fungi.  Roseobacli, 
in  bis  last  monograpli  on  hospital  gangrene,  could  give  no  information 
upon  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  The  identity  of  hospital  gan- 
grene and  diphtheria  of  the  pharynx  is  still  an  open  question,  and  inanjr 
arguments  pro  and  con  have  been  advanced  by  different  anthon. 
W.  Roser  and  lioscnbach  have  been  the  most  outspoken  a^inst  the 
identity  of  tlie  two  diseases.  The  pathological  changes  in  hospital  gan- 
grene, like  those  In  diphtheria  of  the  pharynx,  consist  in  an  infarct  of 
the  infected  wound,  or  in  a  coagulation  necrosis,  as  it  is  called  dy 
Cohnheim  and  Weigert,  in  which  are  present  great  numbers  of  raicro- 
coeei  and  liacteria  of  decuJiipiisitiun. 

Clinical  Caiue  of  Hospital  Oaagreae.~CIinically  the  disease  occnrain 
one  of  three  forms :  1,  The  superficial  croupous  and  diphtheritic ;  2,  the 
ulcerative  diphtheritic,  and,  3,  the  pulpy,  the  latter  being  the  most  mi- 
lignant  form.  These  different  forms  of  the  disease  may  run  into  each 
other,  and  clinically  cannot  always  be  sharply  distingnished.  The 
croupous  or  diphtheritic  form  of  hospital  gangrene  is  characterised  bj 
the  development  of  hiemorrhagic  foci  accompanied  by  swelling,  the 
foci  fiul>sequently  breaking  down  and  forming  a  foul,  suppurating,  jelly- 
like mass.  By  immediate  treatment  of  the  diphtheritic  area  with  a  cod- 
eentrated  chloride-of-zinc  solution,  or  with  the  Paqnelin  thermo- 
cautery, the  spread  of  this  lowest  grade  of  hospital  gangrene  can  gen- 
erally be  arrested.  The  ulcerative  form  of  the  disease  also  begins  with 
the  development  of  hfemorrhagic  spots  having  a  grey  or  greyish-yellow 
colour,  and  at  the  outset  is  of  limited  extent;  but  in  a  relatively  short 
space  of  time  it  spreads  over  the  granulating  surface  and  changes  the 
latter  into  a  grey  or  greyish-yellow  mass,  which  subsequently  breaks 
down  into  a  gangrenous  pnlp.  This  gangrenous  destruction  of  tissne 
may  steadily  advance  inwards,  and  superficially  may  involve  the  eÜn 
adjoining  the  granulating  surface  by  a  spreading  of  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess. The  ulcerative  form  of  hospital  gangrene  may  change  into  the 
pulpy  or  most  dangerous  kind  of  wound  diphtheria.  In  the  pulpy 
form,  according  to  König,  there  occurs,  as  a  general  rule,  a  rapid  swell- 
ing of  the  tissues  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  Inemorrhagea  inio 
the  granulations,  followed  by  putrefaction  of  the  entire  mass  and 
the  evolution  of  gases  of  decomposition.  The  borders  of  the  wound 
are  red  and  very  painful.     The  swollen,  grey,  or  greyish-red  wound 
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looks,  as  König  says,  like  a  soft,  decomposing  spleen  or  mass  of  brain 
tissoe. 

The  course  of  hospital  gangrene  depends,  in  general,  upon  whether 
the  gangrene  of  the  wound  remains  superficial  or  extends  into  the  more 
deeplj  lying  parts.  Every  form  of  hospital  gangrene  may  destroy  the 
skin  and  spread  into  the  subjacent  tissues,  particularly  if  it  is  of  the 
pnlpy  variety.  The  gangrenous  changes  advance  very  rapidly,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  cause  the  wound  to  become  double  its  origi- 
nal size,  or  even  larger,  but  in  other  cases  the  changes  take  a  much 
looger  time. 

The  general  symptoms  correspond  to  the  severity  of  the  local  dis- 
ease. The  fever  may  be  continuous  or  remittent,  with  intercurrent 
chills.  Very  frequently  the  local  disease  begins  with  a  rigour  and  a 
fever  of  40^  to  41^  C.  (104°  to  105-8°  F.). 

Prognofii  of  Hospital  Oaagrene. — The  prognosis  of  hospital  gangrene 
depends  upon  the  form  of  the  gangrene  and  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
Dient.  The  pulpy  form  of  hospital  gangrene  has  the  most  unfavour- 
able prognosis  of  all.  The  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  conditions 
Qnder  wliich  he  has  lived  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  milder 
forms  of  hospital  gangrene  will  often  get  well  spontaneously,  while  the 
Diore  severe  forms  will  frequently  cause  death  by  general  septic  poi- 
soning, unless  the  spread  of  the  gangrenous  process  is  combated  suffi- 
ciently early  and  energetically  by  proper  treatment.  Kecurrences  of 
^'*e  disease  take  place  not  infrequently. 

Treatment  of  Hospital  Oaagrene. — The  treatment  of  hospital  gan- 
P^ne  consists  in  the  energetic  use  of  the  Paquelin  thermo-cautcry  and 
^f    caustics,  particularly  nitric  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc,  to  check  the 
^Pi'^ad  of  the  gangrene.     Deeply  placed  gangrenous  foci  must  be  laid 
^Pon  with  the  knife,  to  permit  the  pus  to  escape  and  to  enable  the  sup- 
Pirating  region  to  be  energetically  disinfected  with  a  1  to  1,000  solu- 
^on  of  bichloride  of  mercury.     Iodoform  or  naphthaline  are  excellent 
substances  to  apply  in  the  dressings ;  or,  if  the  gangrene  is  very  exten- 
^*^e,  antiseptic  irrigation  may  be  practised,  as  described  on  pages  178 
^Ud  179.     If  it  becomes  necessary  to  amputate  a  gangrenous  limb,  the 
operation  should  be  performed  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions, 
^^ter  first  energetically  disinfecting  the  gangrenous  focus,  or  burning 
*^  with  the  Paquelin  thermo-cautery  and  covering  it  with  an  antiseptic 
^J^essing  wet  with  bichloride. 

Every  patient  with  wound  diphtheria  should  be  isolated  with  the 
greatest  possible  care,  as  a  protective  measure  for  the  other  ])atiünts. 
Hospital  gangrene,  as  has  been  said,  does  not  occur  at  present  with 
^^e  antiseptic  method  of  treating  wounds ;  but  in  the  time  of  war, 
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where  the  rules  of  antisepsia  cannot  always  be  strictly  observed,  hosjii- 
tal  gangrene  irivariably  makes  its  appearance. 

§  73.  TraiuiiatioTeta&iu(7'W«mtM). — Tetanus  is  an  infections-wonni! 
disease  characterised  by  cramp-like  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  tlie 
lower  jaw  alone  (trismus),  or  by  contractions  of  certün  other  gronps  of 
muscles,  or  of  the  mnsclee  of  the  whole  body  (tetanus).  The  cramp« 
may  affect  at  one  time  the  rnnseles  of  the  extremities,  and  at  another 
t!ie  nuiscles  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  aspect  of  the  trunk. 

Etiolo^  of  Tetanni^Tliere  used  lo  he  a  great  many  theories  oon- 
ccrniiig  the  nature  niiti  eti(>l<jgy  of  tetanus,  but  they  did  not  account 
satisfactorily  for  its  occurrfiice  in  the  injured,  and  they  are  to  be 
looked  upon  at  present  as  untenable.  Amougst  tliem  was  the  reflex 
theory,  which  supposed  that  tetanus  was  excited  reflexly  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  peripheral  nerve  trunks  by  an  injury,  a  foreign  body,  or 
by  the  application  of  a  ligature,  or  that  the  disease  was  due  to  changes 
in  temi>erature,  or  to  catching  cold,  etc.  Verneuil.  Roser  and  Ileiberg 
were  the  first  to  allirm  the  infectious  nature  of  tetanus  and  its  caoeatioD 
by  absorption  of  a  poison  from  tlie  wound.  The  recent  inveetigationt 
of  Nicölaier,  Bricger  and  Kitaeato  have  proved 
.      ^        J  beyond  a  doubt  that  tetanus  is  prodnced  by  k 

^jT  E|)ecilic  bacillus  discovered  by  Nicolaier,  aod 

J^^*^  first   obtained   in    pure   cultures   by    Kitaeato 

^\I      '  (Fig.  26S). 

**  -^  ^c^  The  injnries  which  may  be  followed  by  let 

\  '^     anus    are   of  every   description.       Sometiiim 

g        ^  tliey  are  severe,  and  involve  both  soft  parts  and 

Pio.a68.-Tctti.u.biirilli.ith  bones,  such  as  compound  fractnres,  and  sous- 
i'^uL'w)'"'-ToMr""""'  ^'""'^  ^^^  severe,  such  as  burns,  frost-bite^  OT 
insigniäcant  wounds  of  the  skin  or  a  gmm- 
lating  surface,  or  perhaps  only  a  small  punctured  wound,  etc.  Tetan» 
has  been  known  to  come  from  a  blister  and  the  sting  of  a  liee.  We  can 
easily  understand,  from  the  analogous  origin  of  other  in  feet  ions- wontkd 
diseases,  particularly  anthrax,  how  tetanus  may  follow  the  very  sltghleit 
interruption  of  continuity  in  the  skin.  The  disease  is  particularly  ^it 
to  occur  as  a  result  of  injuries  to  tlie  hands  or  feet,  in  which  are  lodged 
foreign  bodies,  snch  as  bits  of  earth  or  splinters  of  wood.  Animals,  aad 
as  horses,  may  often  be  the  means  of  transmitting  the  tetanus  bftwll» 
to  man.  Occasionally  the  disease  ajjpears  to  break  out  after  the  tjuw 
of  a  certain  period  of  incubation,  and  consequently  it  is  possible  (or 
tetanus  to  occur  after  the  wound  has  entirely  healed.  The  disease  may 
become  endemic  under  certain  conditions — for  instance,  in  hoemtik 
where  the  rules  of  antisepsis  and  asepsis  are  not  strictly  observed.    la 
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order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  tetanus,  attempts  were  made 
to  excite  the  disease  experimentally  in  animals ;  but  all  attempts  at  in- 
oculation failed  until  Kitasato  and  others  finally  succeeded  quite  re- 
cently, thus  making  it  certain  that  tetanus  is  infectious  in  nature. 

Experimental  Inoculation  of  Tetanus  upon  Animah.— Carle  and  Kattone 
excised  from  a  man  who  had  died  of  tetanus  the  inflamed  area  of  skin  sur- 
rounding an  acne  pustule  from  which  the  disease  had  probably  originated ; 
an  emulsion  was  prepared  from  the  excised  pustule  and  injected  into  the 
perineurium  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  the  spinal  cord,  and  back  muscles  of 
diiferent  rabbits.  Of  the  twelve  rabbits  inoculated,  eleven  were  seized  with 
true  tetanus  and  died  within  four  days  at  the  latest.  Blood  taken  from  the 
diseased  animals  and  inoculated  upon  healthy  animals  did  not  excite  the 
disease,  but  an  emulsion  made  from  material  taken  from  the  point  at  which 
the  inoculation  was  made  in  the  sciatic  nerve  produced  fatal  tetanus.  Hosen- 
bach  and  others  succeeded  in  transmitting  the  disease  from  man  to  animals 
(guinea-pigs),  and  from  the  latter  to  other  animals  (guinea-pigs  and  rabbits). 

Hicolaier'B  Earth  Tetanua — Nicolaier  performed  some  very  interesting 
experiments  in  Fliigge's  laboratory.  While  carefully  studying  the  micro- 
organisms in  surface  soil,  he 'was  surprised  to  find  that  a  disease  similar  to 
human  tetanus  was  produced  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  (sixty- 
nine  times  in  one  hundred  and  forty  experimental  inoculations)  by  inocu- 
lating animals  with  earth  taken  from  widely  separated  sources  (Berlin, 
Wiesbaden,  Leipsic  and  (jöttingen).  The  inoculations  with  the  earth  were 
practised  at  the  root  of  the  tail  in  white  and  yellow  mice,  and  beneath  the 
skin  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  In  mice  after  the  lapse  of  one  and  a  half  to 
two  and  a  half  days,  or  four  to  five  days  in  rabbits,  cramps  occurred  in  the 
muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  region  inoculated,  and  later  the  tetanus 
extended  to  the  muscles  of  the  other  extremities  and  to  those  of  the  back  and 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  rabbits,  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  became  rigid  in  a 
state  of  tonic  spasm,  and  death  occurred  after  the  lapse  of  one  and  a  half  to 
two  days.  Mice  died  twelve  to  twenty  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning made  their  appearance.    Dogs  did  not  react  at  all  when  inoculated. 

The  i)ost-mortem  examination  revealed,  as  in  man,  very  little  which  was 
distinctive.  Microscopically,  in  the  slight  amount  of  pus  at  the  point  of  in- 
oculation, micrococci  were  found,  and  particularly  a  peculiar  bristle- shaped 
rod  carrying  spores.  Nicolaier  was  not  able  to  obtain  pure  cultures  of  this 
bacillus ;  he  could  not  separate  them  from  other  bacilli,  and  consequently  it 
was  believed  that  tetanus  was  caused  by  a  kind  of  symbiosis  of  different  bac- 
teria. The  bacillus  in  question  was  found  by  itself  in  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues, but  Nicolaier  was  almost  never  able  to  demonstrate  microscopically  the 
presence  of  the  bacillus  in  the  more  deeply  lying  muscles  and  nerves,  includ- 
ing the  blood.  Only  in  a  few  cases  was  he  able  to  find  the  bacilli  in  the 
sheath  of  the  sciatic  nerve  and  in  the  spinal  cord.  When  the  earth  was 
heated  for  an  hour  the  inoculations  were  unsuccessful.  Attempts  at  pro- 
ducing infection  by  pus  taken  from  animals  at  the  point  where  they  were 
inoculated  succeeded  in  sixty-four  out  of  eighty-eight  experiments,  the  dis- 
ease running  a  more  rapid  course  than  when  earth  was  employed.  Inocula- 
tions with  pieces  of  the  infected  tissues  succeeded  only  fourteen  times  in 
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:  -u  \"2-:n  inoculated  upon  animals,  estab- 

.-       :  u-::."^-  «jv^res  in  one  of  its  exiremities. 

.    ...n  ■      .->  icr^.Iy  the  true  iMicillus  of  tetanus. 

Ü2  :s^  bacillus  is  a  slender  n>d,  fomewluit 

^.         .:i»i:v'.trr  jLS  the  bacillus  of  mouse  .«»eptica*mia 

-    ^-^SiL-r  "avtrs  of  ordinary  earth,  in  dei^ayin? 

.-     ■.!*:. -.r»-.  :c  splinters  of  wood  found  in  woumk 

.-.^..u.    [.'•^•1  i  ■>frson  who  has  died  of  tetanus.     Tlu* 

.^:?»-f::x  i:vn  which  the  divisions  l>otwoen  tho 

.  •*    ..t^!sj!r.r'»^'^^ble.    The  bacilli,  for  tlie  most  jiarL 
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Asd  after  the  first  or  second  twentv- 
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four  honra  the  culture  causea  an  evolution  of  gas  which  has  a  cbanicteristic 
nnpteagant  odour.     In  grape-sugar  bouiliou  tlie  gron-th  of  the  culture  is  ex- 
«edingly  vigonms,  and  b  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
>  Urge  amount  of  gas.     In  blood  Eerum,  at  a  temperature  of 
W  to  38°  C,  after  the  lapse  of  one  to  th^ee  days,  small  round 
csrities  develop,  which  gradually  coalesce." 

Spore  forrnatioii,  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C,  takes  place  in 
tbirty  houn,  and  occurs  at  one  eud  of  the  bacillus,  this  por- 
tion of  tbe  cell  swelling,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
dnim-ttick  (Fig.  266).  The  spores  have  great  vitality,  and 
'ill  Kmoin  alive  when  exposed  in  a  moist  state  to  a  tem- 
perature of  80°  C,  for  one  hour,  but  are  destroyed  in  five 
nunutas  when  exposed  to  steam  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C 
Dried  pus  containing  spores  retains  its  virulence  after  the  ex- 
piration of  sixteen  months.  The  tetanus  bacillus  ia  readily 
«ained  by  the  ordinary  aniline  dyes.  Oram's  method  can 
ilso  be  employed. 

If  a  small  amount  of  a  pure  culture  is  inoculated  upon 
mice,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  or  rabbits,  the  former  two  kiuils  of  an- 
imals will  manifest  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  iu  twen- 
ty to  twenty-four  hours,  the  latter  two  in  two  to  three  days. 
If  borsea,  dieep,  or  dogs  are  inoculated  with  the  pure  culture 
the;  will  develop  typical  tetanus.  The  manifestetions  of  the 
disease  ore  at  first  local,  and  confined  to  the  parts  inimeUiate- 

'y  adjoining  the  point  of  infection,  from  which  they  gradu-    FiE.ai.„ 

•lly  spread,  and  the  animal  then  dies  in  a  short  time.  At  ""culture.  Stab 
'be  point  of  infection  there  is  infiltration  of  the  tissues  and  line  with  fndi- 
«yTiertemia,  but  no  suppuration,  and  sometimes  it  may  bo  ^,^1 -""''''' g"j. f*^ 
P^^ttnble  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  bacilli ;  but  they  days  old. 
*■*  never  found  in  the  different  organs  or  in  the  blood.  The 
*tter  fiict  is  explainable  on  the  ground  that  the  bacilli  form  an  extremely 
■^^ivB  poison,  which  spreads  rapidly  throughout  the  body.  Brieger  has  ob- 
'*i»ed  from  tetanus  cultures  four  toxines  in  a  cliemitaily  pure  state:  teta- 
'''xie  CiiHitNiOt,  tetenotoxine  CiHnN.  spasmotoxine,  and  a  toxine  hydro- 
^■klomte.  Very  small  amounts  of  these  toxines  produce  in  animals  tetanio 
■y^nptonw,  but  Weyl  states  that  it  is  not  typical  tetanus. 

n»  TstUTU  Poiaon.— Weyl  and  Kitasato  have  also  attempted  to  isolate' 

^^«  poisonous  substances  from  pure  cultures  of  the  tetanus  bacillus.     They 

***Midored  that  Briber  worked  with  impure  cultures.     Weyl  and  Kitasato 

*^>uiid  a  very  poisonous  substance  closely  allied  to  the  albuminoid  bodies, 

wWh  produced,  after  the  lapseof  a  certain  period  of  incubation,  the  symptoms 

of  letanua,  though  they  were  not  so  typical  as  after  au  infection  by  the  tetanus 

DBnlluB.    Brieger,  working  with  E.  Fränkel,  has  also  discovered  the  same 

bed;  (tetanotoxalbumen).     The  texine,  isolated  at  an  earlier  date  by  Brieger, 

P^Qced  very  acute  tetanic  symptoms,  but  not  the  typical  picture  of  tetanus. 

'V  toxic  substance  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  pure  cultures  of  the 

•^-Wta  bocillus  varies — a  fact  which  corresponds  to  what  we  know  of  other 

'f'^teriological  investigations.    By  subcutaneous  injection  in  mice,  guinea- 

1^  sad  rabbits,  of  the  germ-free  filtrate  from  bouillon  cultures  of  the 
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tetanus  bacillus,  Kitasato  obtained  a  typical  tetanus  which  terminated  fatally. 
Consequently  intoxication  by  the  tetanus  bacillus  seems  to  be  caused  by  sev- 
eral diiferent  poisonous  substances. 

The  poison  exists  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  after  circulating  throogb 
the  system  in  this  medium,  it  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  which  accounts  for 
the  particularly  toxic  powers  of  the  latter  organs.  Bruschettini  was  able  to 
excite  tetanus  in  healthy  animals  by  injecting  into  them  subcutaneously  the 
urine  taken  from  animals  suffering  from  this  disease.  Testana,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  unable  to  demonstrate  in  the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys  the  toxic 
substance  of  the  tetanus  bacilli. 

Tetanus  Immimity  in  Animak.— Great  interest  attaches  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Behring  and  Kitasato  relating  to  the  production  in  animals  of  im- 
munity from  tetanus.     These  authors  succeeded  in  curing  infected  animals, 
and  in  so  treating  healthy  ones  that  they  were  never  afterwards  affected 
by  the  tetanus  bacillus.     The  blood  and  serum  of  rabbits  which  have  beeu 
rendered  immune  from  tetanus  possess  the  power  of  destroying  the  tetaDiis 
poison.    They  are  both  prophylactic  and  curative.     By  transfusion  of  blood. 
or  serum  remarkable  therapeutic  effects  can  be  obtained — that  is,  infected 
animals  can  bo  cured,  and  healthy  ones — mice,  for  example-— can  be  rendered 
permanently  immune.    The  artificially  acquired  immunity  is  transmitted 
from  the  animal  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  persists  in  the  young  for  sod3^ 
time  after  birth.     Tizzoni  and  Cattani  have  made  white  mice  immune  by  tU^ 
serum  of  the  blood  taken  from  frogs  and  pigeons  which  are  unsusceptible  tX3 
tetanus ;  but  Kitasato.  experimenting  with  the  blood  of  chickens,  has  cotB-' 
tested  their  assertions.    Kitasato  has  rendered  rabbits  immune  from  tetanim^ 
by  injections  of  iodoform.    Tizzoni  and  Cattani  state  that  rabbits  from  whi<? 
the  spleen  has  been  removed  cannot  be  made  immune.    The  future  must  di 
cide  whether  the  facts  established  about  the  action  of  blood  serum  in  curin^j 
animals  affected  with  tetanus  is  of  therapeutic  value  for  man  in  a  simil 
condition.    Vaillard's  experiments  seem  to  make  the  hope  of  success  in  ÜlS-^ 
line  rather  doubtful.     Tizzoni,  Cattani  and  others  have  prepared  curati^""^ 
serum  (antitoxine)  from  animals  which  have  been  made  immune  from  tl^* 
disease,  and  have  recommended  it  for  use  in  man.     As  yet  no  definite  coc^^' 
elusion  has  been  reached  upon  the  success  which  may  be  obtained  by  tl^* 
subcutaneous  injection  of  this  remedy. 

Sormani  gave  pure  cultures  of  tetanus  bacilli  and  the  flesh  of  animaJ-^ 
dying  of  tetanus  to  herbivora  and  Carnivora,  and  both  classes  of  animals  r^^" 
mained  healthy  ;  but  in  the  fajc^s  of  these  animals,  particularly  the  herbi*^* 
ora,  he  found  an  active  tetanus  poison  which  was  capable  of  communicatii»^ 
the  disease. 

Diainfeotion  of  Objects  Infected  with  the  Tetanus  Poison.— The  disinfection^ 
of  all  objects  infected  with  the  tetanus  poison  is  best  carried  out  by  subjecr^ 
ing  them  to  the  action  of  steam  at  a  temperature  of  100**  C.  to  130°  C.  (21  ^ 
to  266°  F.),  or  by  boiling  them  in  a  one-percent,  aqueous  solution  of  sodÄ. 
For  the  disinfecti(m  of  hospital  wards,  rooms,  etc..  Bombicci  recommen<l* 
nascent  chlorine,  while  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  can  l>* 
used  for  stone  walls,  or,  better,  a  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  chloride  of  lim^, 
twenty-five  parts  of  quicklime,  and  one  hundred  of  water.  Fluid  coal  tar  ^ 
excellent  for  wooden  walls.     Tizzoni  and  Cattani  recommend  a  mixture    ^^ 
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one  per  cent  bichloride  of  mercury,  five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  and  five 
tenths  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  for  disinfecting  the  bauds  of  the  surgeon. 
Tetany  after  Extirpation  of  Qoitre.— It  is  well  known  that  tetany  may 
follow  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
condition  of  irritation  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  tonic  sx)asm,  which  chiefly  aifects  the  hands  and  feet,  used  to  be 
thought  to  be  due  either  to  irritation  of  the  peripheral  sympathetic  nerves, 
caused,  for  instance,  by  ligation  of  a  great  number  of  vessels,  or  to  the 
division  of  the  numerous  nerves  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Horsley  and  others 
state  that  tetany  only  occurs  after  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid,  and  never 
after  a  partial  extirpation  or  removal  of  half  the  gland.  But  Eiselsberg 
produced  tetany  in  cats  by  removing  four  fifths  of  the  thyroid  ;  the  dis- 
ease, however,  was  not  always  fatal,  while  the  tetany  following  total  extir- 
pation was  invariably  so.  Consequently  it  follows  that  the  thyroid  gland 
is  functionally  a  very  important  organ,  and  its  total  removal  will  cause  death. 
Horsley,  Wagner  and  Eiselsberg  consider  that  the  function  of  the  thyroid  is 
to  render  mucoid  substances  innocuous.  After  its  total  extirpation  there 
results  an  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the  tissues  (myxcedema),  and  death  is 
caused  by  mucin  poisoning  with  tetanic  symptoms.  Herbivora,  such  as 
rabbits,  stand  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  better  than  Carnivora, 
such  as  dogs  or  foxes. 

The  Clinical  Course  of  Tetanna — The  clinical  picture  presented  by 
tetanus  in  man  is  briefly  as  follows :  About  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  infection,  or  still  later,  it  is  noticed  that  the  patient  cannot  open 
his  mouth  properly,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  usually  a  high  fever,  though  in  the  less  acute 
cases  the  fever  may  be  absent.  As  a  result  of  the  cramp-like  contraction 
of  the  facial  muscles,  the  countenance  assumes  a  peculiar  rigidity.  There 
soon  follows  a  certain  amount  of  stiflEness  of  the  neck,  w^ith  tetanic  spasms 
lasting  a  few  or  several  minutes,  and  affecting  at  one  time  the  trunk  and 
at  another  the  extremities ;  they  are  very  painful,  and  are  excited  by  the 
slightest  external  irritation — ^for  example,  by  touching  the  patient,  by  a 
draught  of  air,  a  noise,  etc.  Many  of  the  muscles  become  firmly  and 
permanently  contracted.  Tetanus  does  not  always  begin  with  a  cramp- 
like contraction  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  (trismus).  If  the  patient 
is  carefully  watched,  it  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  at  first  a  peculiar 
stiffness  and  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
injury  or  point  of  inoculation,  occurring  perhaps  in  the  upper  or 
lower  extremity,  and  subsequently  tetanus  will  develop  in  the  other 
groups  of  muscles.  These  facts  were  observed  by  Nicolaier  and  Kita- 
sato  in  their  experiments  upon  animals,  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. The  fever  in  tetanus  is  usually  high,  the  rise  in  temperature 
not  infrequently  reaching  41^  to  42°  C.  (105-8°  to  107-6°  F.),  or  even 
43°  to  44°  C.  (109-4°  to  1112°  F.),  while  after  death  there  is  sou 
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npon  an  analysis  of  thirty-eight  published  eases,  has  contested  this  con- 
clusion.   Head  tetanus  is  not  always  fatal,  particularly  chronic  cases, 
which  Klemm^s  statistics  show  may  last  from  four  to  twelve  weeks,  and 
are  rnuch  more  apt  to  terminate  favourably  than  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease.    Güterbock  and  Bernhardt  collected  fourteen  cases  with  four 
recoveries.     Klemm  had  one  case  of  chronic  tetanus  hydrophobicus, 
*od  collected  the  reports  of  twenty-four  others,  «even  of  wliich  re- 
covered, six  of  these  being  chronic. 

Pathology  of  Tetanna — The  anatomical  changes  in   tetanus  are 

fi'ight     The  microscopical  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the 

Deighbouring  peripheral  nerves  shows  an  extensive  proliferation  of  the 

cells.     Monastyrski  found  half-moon-shaped  extravasations  of  blood  in 

tlje   interstitial  connective  tissue  of   the  spinal  cord  and   peripheral 

nerves,  and  a  granular  infiltration  of  the  nerve  cells. 

Trognofis  of  TetaniUL — The  prognosis  of  tetanus,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  what  has  been  said  above,  is  for  the  most  part  unfavour- 
able. Acute  tetanus  generally  terminates  fatally,  while  the  subacute 
Äad  the  rare  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  have  a  more  favourable 
prognosis.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  tetanus  is  confined  to  the  mus- 
cles of  one  limb,  or  to  the  head  (tetanus  hydrophobicus),  tlie  disease 
does  not  always  terminate  fatally. 

Treatment  of  Tetanna — Treatment  in  acute  tetanus  has  little  effect. 

In   the  first  place,  the  injury  or  wound  should  always  receive  proper 

sargical  treatment  according  to  antiseptic  rules.     It  is  very  important 

that  every  wound  which  has  become  soiled  with  earth,  or  similar  sub- 

»tances,  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tizzoni  and  Cattani  recommend,  for  the  disinfection  of  wounds  in 

.  which  there  is  fear  of  the  development  of  tetanus,  a  one-per-cent.  solu- 

^on  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  destroys  the  bacilli  and  the  spores  very 

^pidly  and  certainly — in  one  minute.     If  tetanus  already  exists  when 

Ae  case  comes  under  observation,  we  are,  as  a  general  thing,  powerless 

^hold  it  in  check,  and  almost  all  the  patients  die  after  a  very  short 

^nie.    Very  rarely,  and  then  only  when  the  case  is  seen  immediately 

*fter  the  reception  of  the  injury,  can  tetanus  be  checked  by  burning 

Rewound  with  the  thermo-cautery.     Recovery  may  often  be  obtained 

^^  amputating  the  injured  limb,  though  even  this  is  sometimes  unsuc- 

^fnl.    Especially  in  tetanus  following  injuries  of  the  extremities, 

^tempts  have  been  made  to  arrest  the  disease  by  exposing  and  stretch- 

^"?  the  principal  nerve  trunks — the  sciatic,  for  instance — which  supply 

^^^  injured  portion  of  the  body,  and  Verneuil,  Kocher  and  others  have 

Sported  cures  by  this  treatment.     The  good  obtained  from  nerve- 

*^tching  in  infectious  tetanus  is  certainly  open  to  doubt  (§  97). 
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The  remainder  of  the  treatment  for  tetanus  is  pnrely  sympton 
Subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine  are  often  used,  accompanie 
the  administration  of  chloral  hydrate  (three  to  five  grammes 
die)  by  the  rectum,  or  large  doses  of  chloral  hydrate  or  bromi( 
potassium  may  be  given  internally,  two  grammes  of  chloral  hy 
being  alternated  with  the  same  amount  of  bromide  of  potassium  < 
two  hours.  Kane  states  that,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
treated  with  chloral  hydrate,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  reco^ 
and  ninety-four  died.  Of  ninety-three  treated  with  chloral  hydw 
combination  with  other  remedies,  thirty-three  died.  The  most  eflB 
means  for  quieting  a  patient  during  a  paroxysm  is  to  administer  el 
form  by  inhalation ;  but  after  the  cessation  of  the  narcosis  the  mue 
spasm  immediately  recurs.  Curare,  the  Indian  arrow  poison,  i? 
has  the  power  of  paralysing  voluntary  muscles,  is  an  exceed 
valuable  remedy,  though  very  inconstant  in  its  effects  on  account 
variable  chemical  composition.  The  success  of  the  curare  treat 
has  not,  however,  been  very  encouraging.  Its  concentration  ^ 
within  wide  limits.  Curare  can  be  injected  in  the  dose  of  about  0"C 
0*05  grammes  every  quarter  to  half  to  one  hour.  Karg  has  cura 
patients  (by  subcutaneous  injection)  till  respiration  became  paral 
after  previously  performing  a  prophylactic  ti*acheotomy  for  facilit 
artificial  respiration ;  but  all  the  cases  treated  in  this  way  tenni 
fatally.  It  is  a  better  plan  to  combine  the  administration  of  nar< 
with  injections  of  curare.  Bacelli  has  obtained  satisfactory  resul 
injections  of  carbolic  acid  (001  gramme  every  hour).  Sormani  n 
mends  iodoform.  According  to  the  latter's  experiments,  the  te 
poison  is  neutralised  by  iodoform,  or  by  the  iodine  derived  froi 
and  by  treating  the  wound  with  iodoform  during  the  period  of  i 
cubation  tetanus  can  be  prevented.  He  states  that  mice  inocii 
simply  with  earth  died  of  tetanus  in  less  than  three  days ;  but  i 
earth  used  in  the  inoculations  was  first  mixed  with  iodofornr 
animals  remained  unafi^ected  by  the  disease.  Pure  cultures  arc 
changed  when  iodoform  is  added  to  them,  but  are  killed  in  one  m 
by  the  addition  of  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (Tiz 
Cattani).  Sormani  also  recommends  iodol  and  a  two-per-cent 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  chloral  ^vith  camphor, 
further  treatment  of  the  disease  consists  in  careful  isolation  ol 
patient,  and  in  keeping  away  from  him  every  sort  of  external  irrib 
or  disturbance,  particularly  during  the  stage  when  the  muscular  sp 
are  a  prominent  symptom. 

De  Renzi  has  succeeded  in  curing  four  out  of  a  total  of  five  * 
of  tetanus  by  securing  to  the  patient  absolute  rest,  which  is  the 
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best  curative  agent  at  our  disposal.  De  Renzi  places  the  patient  with 
tetanus— the  ears  having  been  plugged — in  a  room  which  is  completely 
isolated,  absolutely  quiet,  and  without  windows.  All  the  necessary 
mauipulations  in  the  care  of  the  patient  are  performed,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, ia  the  dark.  The  nourishment  is  entirely  fluid.  When  the  pain 
is  severe  De  Renzi  gives  belladonna  and  ergot  internally. 

Value  of  "  Curative  Semm."  {Antitoxi7ie), — It  has  been  mentioned 
before  that  Behring,  Tizzoni,  and  Cattani  have  prepared  and  recom- 
mended a  curative  serum  (antitoxine)  for  treating  tetanus  in  man.  It 
is  made  from  the  blood  serum  of  dogs,  less  often  of  rabbits  which  have 
been  rendered  immune  from  the  disease,  and  when  injected  subcutane- 
ouslv  in  man  is  said  to  have  cured  a  number  of  cases  of  tetanus  ;  but 
AS  yet  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  upon  the  the- 
rapeutic value  of  this  serum. 

§  74.  SepticonmL — The  term  septiecemiu  is  given  to  a  poisoning  of 
the  body  (intoxication)  which,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  terminates  in  death, 
and  is  not  characterised  by  the  formation  of  such  metastatic  suppura- 
tive processes  as  occur  in  the  disease  called  pyaemia  (pus  poisoning), 
^vhich  is  closely  related  to  it.  Septicaemia  is  usually  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  putrefactive  (gangrenous)  changes  in  a  wound  or  inflamma- 
t<>rj  focus,  though  it  may  sometimes  have  an  intestinal  or  pulmonary 
^"gin.  It  is  often  perfectly  impossible  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
^^een  pyaemia  and  sepsis,  as  the  two  diseases  are  frequently  found  in 
combination,  both  clinically  and  anatomically,  and  hence  the  te»m  sej?- 

Cryptogenetic  Bepticmnia^ — Oftentimes  the  point  at  which  the  infec- 
^on  gains  access  to  the  system  cannot  be  found,  and  we  then  speak  of 
*  cryptogenetic  septicaemia. 

Itiology  of  Septic80mia  in  Man. — Virchow,  Billroth  and  others  produced 
septicaemia  by  injecUng  decomposing  substances  into  the  vascular  system 
and  tissues  of  animals,  and  the  discoveries  in  fermentation  and  decomposi- 
^OQ  which  were  made  about  the  same  time  helped  to  shed  light  upon  the 
importance  of  lower  organisms  in  the  production  of  sepsis.  Then  Panum 
demonstrated  that  analogous  septic  diseases  could  be  excited  by  using  de- 
compoging  fluids  which  had  been  boiled  after  the  fungi  existing  in  them 
^ere  removed.  This  theory  of  the  origin  of  septicaemia,  partly  from  bacteria 
and  partly  from  fluids  free  of  bacteria,  is  now  being  still  further  elaborated, 
50  that  at  present  we  distinguish  two  principal  forms  of  septicaemia,  one 
caused  by  fungi  and  the  other  by  soluble  chemical  poisons.  The  septicaemia 
due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  is  an  infectious  disease  capable  of  transmis- 
'^•^n  to  other  animals  ;  in  other  words,  the  blood  of  animals  having  this  kind 
^*  sepsis  will  produce  the  same  disease  when  inoculated  into  healthy  animals. 
*ue  virulence  of  the  blood  increases  each  time  it  is  taken  from  an  animal 
«aving  the  disease  and  inoculated  into  a  healthy  one — that  is,  its  virulence 
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264.  265).     It  ia  iDterestiDg  to  not«  that  the  symptomatic  anthrax  occuf- 

riug  endemically  in  cattle  ia  produced  by  similar  bacilli,  and  that  their 

multiplication  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 

tissue  causes  inflammatory  swelling  with  the 

evolution  of  gas.     Furthermore,  in  hsmor- 

rliagic  septicaemia  mauy  kinds  of  bacilli  hare 

been  found.     Lubarsch  observed  a  case  of 

septic  pneumonia  in  a  uewbom  child  which 

died  two  days  after  birth. 

Ezperimeatal  Septioeniia  in  A'i'"'"V — 
Thanirä  to  Robert  Eoch,  we  possess  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  human  septiciemia  on 
account  of  this  investigator's  experiments 
upoB  animals.  There  is  a  toxic  septicfcinia 
(septic  intoxication),  and  a  septiciemia  wliich  is  bacteriiil  ii 


Fio.  2T0.— Bndlluit  of  mBliKnnnt  fede- 
nislvihrliiiiw'ptiqui!  Pai^li^ur) :  .4, 
fnmi  tliu  »iiluun  of  a  guiiica-pitf ; 
£.  rrom  tUb  lime  of  a  niousu 
(Koch). 


s  nature  (trans- 
isible  septic  infection).  Toxic  septicajmia  occurs  after  the  injection  of  large 
amounts  of  decomposing  substances  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissues. 
Immediately,  or  soon  after  the  injection,  there  ensue  restlessness,  weakness, 
cramps,  often  vomiting,  finally  paralysis,  and  not  infrequently  death  fol- 
lows in  a  few  hours  from  paralysis  of  respiration.  No  bacteria  are  found  in 
the  blood  or  internal  organs.  If  decomposing  fluids,  with  the  bacteria  of  de- 
composition, are  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  incubator  at  a  temperature 
of  40"  to  41°  C.  (104°  to  105-8°  F.)  and  then  used  for  injection,  the  poisonous 
effects  are  very  pronounced  ;  but  if  the  fluid  is  treated  in  the  same  way  for 
forty-eight  hours,  no  effects  follow  its  injection. 
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.  700  (K».-h). 

In  the  bacterial  septicEemic  infection  great  numbers  of  bacteria  will  be 
found  in  both  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  Koch  showed  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  bacterial  septicaemia  :  the  septicaemia  of  mice  and  the  septicsemia  of 
rabbits,  both  of  which  are  caused  by  bacilli.  The  bacilli  of  mouse  septicse- 
mia  are  very  fine  rods  (Figs.  271,  273),  like  the  bacilli  of  swine  erysipelas  ; 
whilst  the  bacilli  of  rabbit  septicaemia,  recently  described  by  Qaifky,  are 
identical  with  or  cloa^y  related  to  the  bacteria  of  chicken  cholera,  the  bacilli 
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of  swine  fever,  and  the  bacilli  of  duck  cholera.    Hueppe  proposes  to 
these  micro-organisnis  the  bacteria  of  septicaemia  haemorrhagica. 
are,  of  course,  poisonous  metabolic  products  developed  in  these  bacterSL» 
septicaemise,  and  Hoffa  has  isolated  from  the  animals  suffering  from  rabbir 
septicaemia   a   poisonous   base,    methylguanidin    (CsHtNs),   probably   pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  creatin.    Animals  are  also 
afflicted  with  cocci-septicaemiae.    To  this  class  belong 
FränkeVs  coccus  of  sputum  septicaemia,  which,  when 
the  saliva  from  the  human  mouth  is  injected  into  rab- 
bits, is  the  exciting  cause  in  these  animals  of  septica^ 
mia.     This  same  coccus  is  in  all  probability  the  excitant 
Fio.  272.— BlcKxl  from  a   of  croupous  pneumonia  in  man.     The  streptocoocug 
aS?on ucove^g'K   scpticus  and  a  coccus  found  by  Nicolaier  in  foul  eartli 
^tuincd  with  iiiethvl    are  precisely  similar  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  as 

violet,    and    laid    "i     •       i       xi_         •  x  u_  e>t  .»        > 

Cauudu  halsani.   Red    ^  ^^^^  the  nucrococcus  tetragonus.    Severe  septicaemia 
blcKxl-eorpuoclea  and    is  occasionally  transmitted  from  parrots  to  man.   Le- 

small  bacilli,     x  700         .«x   -  i  ..  n  !_•  t_  ■•       v 

(Koch;.  petit  found  as  its  cause  a  small  coccus  which  he  ob- 

tained from  the  blood  and  made  pure  cultures  of.  He 
found  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  citreus  in  the 
lungs. 

Bacteria  of  DeeompositioiL— Häuser  has  taught  us 
the  morphology  and  biology  of  three  kinds  of  bacteria 
causing  decomposition,  and  called  by  him  proteus  vul- 
garis, proteus  mirabilis,  and  proteus  Zcnkeri.    From 
Fio.  273.^Whitc  blootl-    small  rods  similar  to  Cohn's  bacterium  termo  ther© 
cori^u8cles     from    a   develop  in  proper  nutritive  media  longer  rods  and. 
phragm  of  a  iiptioa'-    scrcw- shaped  filaments,  which,  after  exhausting  the 
mic    mouse.      This    nutritive  medium,  change  into  short  rods  and  spli»- 
pu8cle8  become  prad-    rules,  which  are  probably  spores.    These  three  kinds  of 
ually  c^Jittnired  into  a    bacteria,   isolated  from  decomposing  substances,  ax« 
(Koch).  *       capable  of  exciting  decomposition,  while  the  filtrate 

freed  fi-om  bacteria  did  not  have  this  power  (saprogen- 
ic). The  investigations  about  their  pathogenic  properties  and  their  relation- 
ship to  septicaemia  revealed  the  fact  that  these  three  bacteria  evolved,  by  e"*" 
citing  decomix)sition  of  animal  tissue,  a  violent  chemical  poison,  which,  wh«?"** 
introduced  in  very  small  amounts  into  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  ^ 
small  animals,  caused  the  death  of  the  latter  with  every  symptom  of  putr*»^ 
intoxication.  These  liacteria,  which  are  saprophytic,  are  not  tliemselv^ 
pathojsrenic— that  is,  they  are  not  capable  of  developing  within  the  living  hod-'y- 
Rosen  bach  has  cultivated  three  kinds  of  saprogenic  bacteria,  two  of  whi^** 
are  toxic. 

Ferment  Intoxication  and  SepticaBioia.— Semmer,  Bossbach  and  Bose^' 
berger  have  made  experiments  which  show  that  after  the  injection  of  t^^ 
ments  or  sterilised  septic  blootl  the  animals  thus  treated  will  die  of  sepsis 
from  the  development  of  bacteria  in  the  blood.     If  these  experiments  a** 
free  from  error,  it  .seems  to  prove  that  the  prox)erties  of  the  blood  are  ^ 
changed  by  the  injection  of  the  above-named  substances  that  it  is  rendered 
possible  for  bacteria  to  develop  in  it — a  thing  which  would  be  impossible  i 
normal  conditions  existed  in  the  blood  and  tissues.    But  there  is  some  reascA 
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to  doubt  that  the  substances  injected  in  these  experiments  were  actually  free 
from  all  contamination  by  bacteria.    Bergmann  and  Angercr  have  made 
some  interesting  discoveries  as  to  the  relationship  of  ferment  intoxication  to 
Kpticsemia.    It  is  well  known  that  Birk  and  others,  by  transfusing  blood  con- 
taining ferment,  or  by  injecting  fibrin  ferment  into  the  blood,  obtained  in  the 
aoimals  experimented  upon,  both  during  life  and  after  death,  the  same  phe- 
nomena which  occur  after  the  introduction  of  fluids  which  are  decomposing 
or  rendered  foul  by  bacterial  vegetation.    The  changes  consist  essentially  in  a 
more  or  less  extensive  disintegration  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  with  a  sec- 
ondary formation  of  fibrin  in  the  capillaries,  the  large  pulmonary  vessels,  and 
in  the  heart.    Bergmann  and  Angerer  excited  the  same  changes  by  injecting 
large  doses  of  sterilised,  transparent,  aqueous  solutions  of  pepsin  and  pancre- 
atin.   The  severe  ferment  intoxications  run  a  rapidly  fatal  course,  presenting 
the  picture  of  intoxication  by  decomposing  substances.    The  pure  ferment 
consequently  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  pathogenic  bacteria — that  is, 
mainly  by  destroying  the  white  blood-corpuscles.     These  investigators  were 
unable  to  confirm  the  above-mentioned  statements  of  Rosenberger  and  Eoss- 
hach,  that  bacteria  can  develop  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  sterilised  fer- 
ment solutions  in  the  blood. 

Oecnrrence  of  Septioeemia. — Septicaemia  in  man,  since  the  antiseptic 
method  of  treating  wounds  has  come  into  general  use,  is  of  much  less 
frequent  occurrence  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Antisepsis,  carefully 
carried  out  in  every  operation  and  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  every 
^ound,  is  the  best  guarantee  against  the  occurrence  of  septicaemia.  If 
ß^pticffiinia  should  make  its  appearance  after  an  operation  upon  healthy 
tissue,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  has  somewhere  l>een  a  tmnsgression  of 
the  rules  of  asepsis.  The  septic  poison,  the  micro-organisms,  may  gain 
access  to  the  wound  in  many  different  w^ays — for  instance,  at  the  time 
4e  injury  was  received,  or  by  infected  instruments,  unclean  fingers,  etc. 

Pathological  Changes  in  Bepticsemia. — The  pathological  changes  in 
^pticffiuiia  consist,  in  the  first  i)lace,  in  the  local  changes  at  the  point 
01  infection  and  the  surrounding  parts,  whieli  will  he  more  minutely 
described  when  we  come  to  the  symptomatology.  The  most  constant 
cliangeis  found  in  the  blood  after  death.  It  is  dark-coloured,  like  tar, 
prone  to  rapid  decomposition,  and  not  infrequently  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion (carbonate  of  ammonia).  The  above-mentioned  micro-organisms 
^Jl  be  found  in  the  vessels  and  blood,  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  differ- 
ent organs,  though  in  cases  of  pure  intoxication  the  micro-organisms 
^^'1  not  have  a  general  distribution  throughout  the  body,  but  will  be 
present  only  in  the  focus  of  infection.  The  disintegration  of  the  white 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  brought  about  by  the 
inicro-organisms  or  by  the  products  of  their  metabolism,  is  character- 
i^tic.  The  bacteria  are  present  in  the  white  l)lood-corpnsclcs,  in  which 
tliej  are  scattered  through  the  system,  and  finally  change  the  leucocytes 
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into  masses  of  bacteria  (Figs.  271,  273).  As  a  result  of  the  disinteg 
tion  of  tlie  white  blood-corpuscles,  the  blood  possesses  an  increas<^i^ 
power  of  coagulation.  In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  composi^ 
tion  of  the  blood  and  the  alterations  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  allows 
ing  their  contents  to  escape  through  them,  there  arises  a  tendency  t 
small  and  large  haemorrhages  in  the  gastro-iutestinal  tract,  in  the  m 
entery  and  omentum,  in  the  spleen,  endocardium,  pleura,  kidneys,  bla 


der,  and,  in  short,  in  all  the  different  organs.     The  changes  occurriiL 
in  tlie  heart  and  lungs  are  not  constant,  there  being  sometimes  a  ge 
eral  pleurisy,  and  sometimes  symptoms  of  pericarditis.     In  the  intestri 
nal  canal  there  is  frequently  an  extensive  enteritis,  taking  the  form  of     ^ 
catarrhal  swelling  with  ecchymoses,  and  the  formation  of  ulcers,  as  i  x 
a  dysenteric  inflammation.     The  spleen  is  almost  always  large  and  sof^t, 
and  the  liver  is  likewise  somewhat  enlarged,  congested,  and  friable.    Tl  me 
kidneys  are  increased  in  size,  the  parenchyma  is  in  the  stage  of  cloudy 
swelling,  and  there  is  a  catarrhal  change  in  the  uriniferons  tubules. 
The  above-mentioned  micro-organisms  will  be  found  most  abundantilv 
in  the  kidneys,  and  chiefly  in  the  capillaries  of  the  glomeruli  and  in  tTie 
afferent  vessels.    The  changes  in  the  internal  organs  are  sometimes  v^ry 
slight.      Diffuse  metastatic  inflammations,  embolic  infarcts  and   foul 
abscesses  also  occur  in  septicaemia,  especially  when  the  latter  is  co  m- 
bined  with  pyaemia  (pyo-septicaemia) ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  fi^ 
quent  or  so  characteristic  of  septicaemia  as  are  the  metastatic  suppia  ra- 
tions for  pyaemia. 

The  Clinical  ConrBe  of  Septioeeinia. — The  sympto7ns  of  septic^T-iiia 
are,  for  the  most  part,  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  high  and  gr^n- 
erally  continuous  fever,  and  by  a  number  of  inflammatory  processes. 
The  two  different  forms  of  septicaemia — distinguished  in  resj>ect  to  tlieir 
etiology,  the  putrid  or  septic  intoxication  due  to  the  products  of  hac 
terial  metabolism,  and  that  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria — cannot  clin- 
ically be  sharply  differentiated,  and  in  man,  as  we  have  stated  before, 
they  not  infrequently  occur  in  combination.     It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  symptoms  of  septicaemia  so  as  to  include  all  its  forms. 

The  wounds  which  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  septicaemia  may  be 
fresh  or  granulating.  Every  wound,  no  matter  how  small,  can  be  the 
starting-point  for  septic  infection.  It  was  formerly  believed,  from 
Billroth's  experiments,  that  healthy  granulations  were  imjjermeable 
for  decomposing  fluids  and  for  micro-organisms,  but  Maas  and  Hack 
proved  that  this  view  was  not  correct.  The  local  manifestations  at  tbe 
point  of  the  injury  vary  greatly,  and  they  may,  in  fact,  be  entirely 
absent,  as  in  the  cases  of  septiciemia  which  run  a  very  acute  course. 
These  are  characterised  by  a  rapid  febrile  intoxication  of  the  whok 
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system,  which  occurs  before  there  are  any  local  Symptoms  in  the 
wound.  In  the  worst  cases  there  is  a  gradual  clouding  of  the  mind, 
followed  by  stupor  and  death,  u-ichiu  the  first  two  or  three  days. 

The   febrile   movement   is   not   characteristic   in   septiciemia;    in 
fact,  there  are  forms  of  the  disease  which  run  their  course  withont 
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any  fever  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequency  of  tlie  pulse 
is  always  noticeably  increased  (Fig.  274).  If  the  ordinary  wound- 
fever,  occurring  after  open  injuries  from  the  absorption  of  the  prod- 
nets  of  decomposition, 'is  looked  upon  as  a  septic  intoxication,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  we  frequently  meet  with  transient  abortive  forms  of 
septic  intoxication,  which  are  marked  by  a  moderate  rise  of  tempera- 
ture to  about  39"  C.  (102-2°  F.),  and  terminate  favourably  in  a  few 
days  without  giving  rise  to  any  appreciable  complication  in  the  wound 
or  in  the  internal  organs.  This  simple  septic  fever  is  of  very  common 
occurrence,  while  it  is  relatively  seldom  that  we  meet  with  the  above- 
mentioned  severe  cases  of  septic  intoxication  wliich  run  a  rapidly  fatal 
course.  In  discussing  fever  in  general,  we  learned  that  the  latter  may 
be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  substances  which  were  not  decomposed, 
such  as  fibrin  ferment,  etc. — a  condition  which  Volkmann  and  Genzmer 
have  designated  as  wound-fever.  Consequently  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  etiology  of  fever  makes  it  impermissible  to  look  upon  every  rise 
in  temperature  in  those  who  have  been  injured  as  a  septic  fever. 

All  cases  of  general  sepsis  in  which  the  inflammation  is  plainly 
spreading  from  the  point  of  infection  have,  in  general,  an  unfavourable 
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into  inasseS  of  bacteria  (Figs.  2T1,  273).    As  a  result  of  the 
tion  of  the  wliite  blood -co  rpuscles,  the  blood  pogscssee  a 
power  of  coagulation.     In  eonseqncnce  of  the  changes  in  t 
tion  of  the  blood  and  the  altcrtitions  in  ttie  walls  of  the  ve 
ing  their  contents  to  escape  through  theiu,  there  arises  a 
snmtl  and  large  ha>inorrliages  in  the  gast ro -intestinal  tract, 
entery  and  omentum,  in  the  spleen,  endocardium,  pleura,  ki' 
der,  and,  in  short,  in  all  the  different  organs.     Tlie  diauge 
in  the  heart  and  lungs  are  not  eonstaut,  there  being  Bomflt 
oral  pleurisy,  and  soTnctinies  symjitums  of  pericarditis.     In 
nal  eanat  there  is  freqneiitly  an  extensive  enteritis,  taking  tl 
catarrhal  swelling  with  ecchynioses,  and  the  fonnation  oi 
a  dysenteric  inflanimatiün.     The  tpleen  is  almost  alwayala 
and  the  liver  is  likewise  somewhat  enlarged,  congested,  and 
kidneys  are  incrcased  in  size,  tlie  i>arL'ncliyma  is  in  the  Btn 
swelling,  and  there  is  a  catarrhal  change  in  the  nrinife 
The  above-mentioned  niicro-orgatiisms  will  be  found  mo 
in  the  kidneys,  and  chietly  in  the  eapillaries  of  the  glODK' 
allerent  vessels.    Theclianges  in  the  internal  organs  are e 
slight.      Diffuse  metastatic  inflammations,  embolic  infc 
abbesses  also  oeenr  in  septicii-mia,  especially  when  Ütt 
bined  with  pyaimia  (pyo-eei>tica!niia) ;  bnt  they  are  by  n 
quent  or  so  charaeteristic  of  scpticieniia  as  are  the  meti 
tions  for  pyfemia. 

The  Clinioal  Cobtu  of  Septioffimia, — The  nymptom- 
are,  for  the  most  part,  eharaetcrised  by  the  jiresence  of 
erally  continnons  fever,  and  by  a  number  of  inäanm 
The  two  different  forms  of  septicajniia — distinguished  i 
etiology,  the  putrid  or  septic  into.xication  due  to  the 
terial  metabolism,  and  that  due  to  the  presence  of  bact- 
ietiUy  be  sharply  differentiated,  and  in  man,  as  we  lin 
they  'tot  infrequently  occur  in  combination.  It  is 
scrilw  the  symptoms  of  scpticipinia  so  as  to  include  al 

Tiie  woniids  which  are  cajwible  of  giving  rise  to  ^ 
fresh  or  granulating.     Every  wound,  no  matter  hov 
starting-point  for  si^ptie   infection.     It  was  forme' 
Billroth's  ex)K;rinu'nts,  that  healthy  granulations 
for  decomposing  fluids  and  for  mii-ro-organisms,  hi 
proved  ibiii  this  view  was  not  correct.     The  local  » 
point  of  the  injnry  vary  greatly,  and  they  may, 
absi'iit,  as  in  the  cases  of  septioivniia  which  run  ' 
These  are  characterised   by  a  rapid  febrile  intoxi 
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mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits.  Progressive  gangrenous  einpliysenia 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  compound  fractures,  or  any  deep  wound 
into  which  earth  or  some  other  material  containing  the  oedema  bacilli 
has  penetrated. 

The  other  symptoms  of  septicaemia  referable  to  the  internal  organs 
are  caused  by  the  general  septic  infection.  Usually  the  spleen  is 
plainly  enlarged,  and  very  often  the  liver  also.  Not  infrequently 
there  is  jaundice,  generally  of  a  hematogenous  nature,  as  a  result  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  caused  by  the  micro- 
organisms or  their  products.  There  are  usually  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
turbances, which  in  the  severer  forms  of  septicasmia  give  rise  to  a 
diarrhoea  which  is  sometimes  fceculent,  sometimes  mucous,  or  even 
bloody-diphtheritic  in  character. 

The  urine  ordinarily  contains  albumen.  The  diffuse  inflammations 
of  the  pleura,  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  give  rise  to  marked 
symptoms  only  in  exceptional  cases.  There  are  not  infrequently  ex- 
anthematous  eruptions  of  the  skin,  which  take  the  form  of  blebs  or 
pustules,  or  resemble  urticaria,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever.  Veins  and 
arteries  may  be  opened  by  decomposing  abscesses,  leading  to  dangerous 
haemorrhages. 

PrognosiB  of  Septicemia. — The  prognosis  of  septicaemia  is,  in  the 
pronounced  cases  of  microbe-septicaemia,  for  the  most  i)art  unfavour- 
able. The  cases  of  intoxication  by  decomposing  substances  in  which, 
by  proper  treatment,  we  can  remove  from  the  body  the  focus  of  infec- 
tion, have  relatively  the  best  prognosis.  After  this  procedure  has 
'unaccomplished  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  bacterial  meta- 
^hm  ceases,  and  with  it  also  the  poisoning.  But  it  is  important  to 
oear  in  mind  that  a  patient  may  apparently  recover  from  septieajmia 
^  encapsulation  of  the  infectious  matter,  and  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  it  may  again  enter  the  circulation,  being  set 
''^j  perhaps,  by  some  slight  trauma  or  by  a  violent  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  cause  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  experiments  of  Grawitz, 
^hring  and  others  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  powers  of  the  or- 
Sanigm  for  withstanding  septic  intoxication  are  weakened  principally 
V  the  extensive  disintegration  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  brought 
al)out  by  the  toxic  substances. 

Biagnotif  of  Septicemia. — In  the  diagnosis  of  septictemia,  the  be- 
haviour of  the  original  wound  or  injury  and  the  inflammatory  mani- 
festations in  it,  the  presence  of  decomposition  of  the  blood,  wound 
^retion,  or  pus,  and  the  presence  of  fever,  and  particularly  the  in- 
^feaeed  frequency  of  the  pulse,  are  all  important.  In  those  cases  of 
^pticaeraia  in  which,  without  noticeable  local  inflammatory  symptoms. 
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there  occurs  witliin  a  few  hours  of  the  reception  of  the  injary  a  i 
fever,  the  diagiiosia  cau  usually  be  cleared  up  bj  getting  an  exact  he- 
tory  of  the  injary.  A  email  and  very  rapid  pulse  is  exeeedinjtiv 
portaat  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  septicaemia.  The  greatest  diftgnv 
difficulties  will  be  met  with  in  those  cases  iu  which  no  sotiree  of  inf» 
tion  can  Ije  found,  in  the  so-called  cryptogenic  äeptictemia  or  septi» 
pyiBmia,  the  origin  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  during  tiie  cwn« 
of  the  disease  or  at  the  poet-niortem  examination.  M'agner  has  pnt- 
lished  a  very  instrnctive  account  of  a  unml>er  of  eases  of  this  kind. 

The  8(H;alled  Surgical  Bcarlatiaa.— In  speaking  of  the  symptoniatologvcf 
pyEPmia  and  septiciPinia,  we  mentiunei!  ibe  occasioual  occurrence  of  oxantl» 
maUius  eruptions  in  the  skin,  partii^ularly  those  which  resemble  the  eru 
of  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  Surgical  scarlet  fever,  as  it  is  calJed,  has  heea 
destTibed  by  Thomas,  Riedinger,  and  Hoffa.  It  is  sometimes  a  purely  va» 
motor  disturbance.  In  addition  to  this  eruption  of  septiceemia.  pysemia.  »ni 
erysipelas,  due  to  vasomotor  disturbance,  there  is  also  a  real  scarlalin 
which  occurs,  particularly  in  children,  after  operations  and  the  recL'ptiott if 
wounds.  In  such  cases  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever  passes  direotiv  from  it» 
wound  into  the  general  circulation.  E.  Koch  collected  twenty-six  casr«  i' 
true  scarlatina  following  operations  and  the  reception  of  wounds  antoog 
the  patients  of  the  children's  hospital  at  Basel,  and  he  states  that  (he  periai 
of  incubation  in  this  woimd  scaj-let  fever  is  sliorter  than  in  the  usual  uw 
surgical  form. 

Treatment  of  SeptlcEBmia. — Tlie  treatment  of  septicietnia  consists,  in 
the  first  place,  in  treating  any  injury  which  may  Ije  present  with  th« 
greatest  surgical  care.  Every  infectious  wound  disease,  and  con»*- 
qiiently  septicaemia,  can  he  avoided  by  antisepsis  or  ase]isis  if  etrictlj 
carried  out.  If  fever  follows  an  injury  or  an  opemtion,  the  wontid 
should  be  most  carefnlly  examined,  and  any  retention  of  decompo»- 
ing  blood,  of  the  wonnd  secretion,  or  of  pus,  shonld  be  immediately 
remedied  by  incision  and  drainage,  and  this  should  be  followed  by  dis- 
infection vrith  a  1  to  1,0(10  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  a  thre^ 
to  five-per-cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  special  treatment  fur 
local  inflammation  and  suppuration  is  descrilied  in  §§  67-72.  In  sep- 
ticiemia  which  is  the  result  of  a  severe  septic  phlegmon  with  ext«inTS 
gangrene,  it  may  not  iufretjuently  lie  necessary  to  sacrifice  an  etidit 
limb,  by  amputation  or  diBarticuhition.  to  save  the  life  of  tlie  patient 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  in  an  extensive  septic  cellnlitis 
numerous  free  incisions,  followed  by  thorough  disinfection  of  the  in- 
fective focue  thus  freely  expOBcd,  may  be  sufficient  to  answer  evm 
purpose ;  though,  on  the  other  band,  amputation  sliould  not  W  too  long 
delayed,  as  the  patient  may  even  after  that  die  of  septicemia.  Tho 
rest  of  the  treatment  is  wholly  symptomatic;    there  is  no  effectim 
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remedy  for  counteracting  septic  constitutional  infection.  Tlie  treat- 
ment of  the  fever  is  conducted  on  the  rules  laid  down  in  §  62.  If  the 
gklB  of  an  infected  patient  is  dry,  Billroth  recommends  that  the  excre- 
tion of- the  poisonous  substances  be  hastened  by  exciting  pronounced 
diaphoresis,  either  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath  for  an  hour, 
or  by  wrapping  him  up  warm  in  blankets,  or  by  administering  large 
qaantities  of  a  hot  drink,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  from  the 
experiments  of  Brunner  and  others  that  the  bacteria  are  excreted  in  the 
sweat  The  septic  diarrhoea  is  combated  with  opium,  tannin,  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  acetate  of  lead,  enemas  of  starch  paste  containing 
tannin,  opium,  etc.,  but  unfortunately  they  are  usually  without  much 
effect.  The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  one  which  is  easily  assimi- 
lated, and  as  nutritious  as  possible.  Alcohol  in  the  form  of  strong 
wines  or  whiskey  should  be  given  freely.  Transfusion,  which  has  been 
Dsed  by  Hueter  in  the  treatment  of  septicaemia,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

§  75.  Pynmia  (PyohsBinia)  or  Pus  Poisoning. — Pyaemia  or  pyohfemia 
(from  TTvov,  pus,  and  atfjui,  blood)  w^as,  until  recently,  understood  to 
mean  an  infection  by  pus,  a  pus  poisoning,  caused  by  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  the  elements  of  pus.  In  general,  pyaemia  is  characterised 
by  the  development  of  multiple  foci  of  suppuration  (metastases)  in  the 
different  organs,  as  a  result  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  pyoemic  poi- 
son, and  by  an  intermittent  type  of  fever.  It  has  been  stated  before 
(page  363)  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  l^e- 
^een  pyaemia  and  septicaemia,  and  that  both  of  these  diseases,  clinic- 
'^"yas  well  as  anatomically,  frequently  occur  together  (septico -pyiemia). 
Consequently  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  common  practice  to 
^ftke  no  attempt  at  distinguishing  between  septicemia  and  pyaemia, 
^^ther  clinically  or  anatomically.  The  same  micro-organisms  are  found 
^Q  both  affections,  and  it  is  a  secondary  matter  whether  the  infection 
'eads  to  suppuration  or  not.  It  would  be  simpler  to  include  both  dis- 
®*ses  under  one  name,  such  as  pyo-scpticaemia  or  septico-pyaemia. 

Ktiology  of  PysBmia — Hicro-org^anisms. — Koch  has  produced  experimen- 
tally in  rabbits  a  pyaemia  which  is  similar  to  the  pyemia  occurring  in  man. 
Se  states  that  this  pyaemia  of  rabbits  is  excited  by  a  specific  coccus  which 
differs  from  all  other  cocci,  and  in  particular  from  the  coccus  of  the  cheesy 
Ptts  found  in  rabbite. 

It  used  to  be  believed  that  the  pyaemia  of  man  was  due  to  a  specific  micro- 
^^Kanism,  but  this  theory  has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect;  and,  in  general, 
tl^^are  found  in  pyaemia  the  same  micro-organisms  as  in  septicaemia  (see 
pages  363-367),  which  is  a  proof  that  the  two  diseases  cannot  be  considered 
^logically  distinct.  The  common  pus  cocci  are  the  ones  most  cons^tantly 
P'^aentin  pyaemia  (see  pages  321-326).    Any  acute  abscess  may  give  rise  to 
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die  first  place,  inicro-orgatiUtne  will  be  found  in  the  veesele,  in  tlie 
Uood,  Id  all  the  various  oi'gaiis,  aod  in  the  metastatic  foci  of  sup|)ura- 
tion  (Figs.  275,  276).  In  the  blood  the 
micro-organisms  are  present  in  the  plasma, 
and  particularly  in  the  wliite  corpuscles, 
which  in  pyiemia  as  well  as  in  septiciemia 
are  destroyed  in  relatively  large  numbers. 
Tlie  bacterial  inäammation  of  the  walls  of 
tlie  veins,  with  the  consequent  formation 
of  tbrumlii,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  eocci  they  contain,  break  down  and 
«ipporate,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
pceiiiia(Bee  §  69,  Phlebitis).  Portions  of 
tlie  infected  or  suppuratin|j;  thrombi  are 
torn  off  and  carried  away  by  the  blood  cur- 
tmUnd  lodge  here  and  there  as  em]>oli, 
I  poaiibljr  in  tlie  pulmonary  capillaries,  and 
rierever  they  find  lodgement  they  pro- 
duce thrombosis  and  suppuration  (raetas- 
•«ic  abscesses.)  Collections  of  micrococci 
Ulli  metastatic  (embolic)  abscesses  may  thus  ' 
^  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  the 
<nidD-  and  pericardium,  in  the  lungs,  pleura, 
brain,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  in  the  joints, 
™e  marrow  of  the  bones,  the  muscles, 
'ymph  glands,  and,  in  short,  in  all  the  dif- 
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'«rent  organs.     Occasionally  a  reddening 

like  erysipelas  makes  its  appearance  in  tiie 

*tin,  but  it  generally  disappears  after  t!ie 

l*p«e  of  a  few  days ;  or  there  may  also  lie 

nicies  or  pustules.     If  the  pya-mia  runs 

'  more  chronic   course,  the   pathological 

''"angeä  are  less  pronounced  ;  the  local  in- 

'hiinmatory   processes,    the  metastatic   ah- 

*f»«s,  are  not  so  numerous,  or  they  occur 

"1  tbestage  of  convalescence.     The  marked 

^iDaciation  of  the  patient,  the  fei'er  caused  by  the  changes  in  the  or- 

gänj  (see  §  62),  and  the  remnants  of  the  earlier  local  intianunatory  or 

""Ppumtive  processes,  are  characteristic  of  chronic  pyaemia. 

Sometimes,  as  in  scpticfemia,  there  oct^ir  cases  of  so-called  erypto- 
B^io  pyiemia  with  extensive  metastases,  and  it  will  be  iuiposnible  to 
""d  the  primary  source  of  infection  either  during  life  or  after  duath. 
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eral  circulation.     Wlicn  their  metabolic  products  have  again  been  ex- 
creted from  the  blood  the  fever  ceases. 

Tbe  condition  of  tlie  pulise  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  fever, 
but  König  is  right  in  stating  that  the  pulse  of  a  pyeemic  patient  still 
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f^mains  rapid  during  the  time  when  there  is  no  fever,  and  never  en- 
tirely falls  to  the  normal  rate.  The  general  condition  of  tlie  patient 
variea  with  the  amount  of  the  fever.  The  appetite  ie  nsualt;  very 
?»it;  occasionally  there  is  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  in  the  later  stage« 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  profuse  diarrhoea.  The  urine  ordinarily  contains 
'lliumen  and  casts.  Jaundice  ie  common,  and  is  sometimes,  as  in  sep- 
'"^■nia,  hieniatogenouB,  in  consequence  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
f™  blood  cor puscles ;  and  in  other  cases  it  may  be  caused  by  pyjemic 
»li^cesäes  of  the  liver  or  by  catarrlial  swelling  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
metnlirane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ductus  choledoehus.  The  other 
^Jwptonis  of  pycemia  are,  in  general,  caused  by  the  metastatic  iiiflam- 
""ti'jtie  in  the  internal  organs,  and  vary  greatly  according  to  the  ex- 
'^Ntand  location  of  these  inflammations.  Metastases  in  the  Imigs  give 
"*  to  Inemoptysis,  to  circumscribed  catarrhal  ]irocesses,  to  lobular 
I'lentiionia,  extiiisive  pulmonary  abscesses,  and  to  the  different  kinds 
**'  pleural  inflammation.  The  metastatic  procesr^s  in  the  abdominal 
'*'^ns,tlie  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  often  give  rise  to  so  few  syiup- 
'"ifa  that  they  cannot  be  diagnosticated  during  the  life  of  the  patient. 
■'bscessea  occur  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  the  lunps  and  spleen. 
Soften  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Metastatic  joint  inflammations  are 
"5"'  uncommon.  A  large  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  with  epithe- 
'iQ.  caste,  and  an  admixture  of  blood,  indicate  an  acute  metastatic  ue- 
Ptiritis. 
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If  metastatic  suppuration  develops  in  the  brain  there  will  be  cor 
sponding  symptoms  of  paralysis.  Metastatic  meningitis  will  present  t 
picture  of  diffuse  suppurative  encephalitis. 

The  abscesses  which  may  occur  in  the  superficial  organs,  the  lym 
glands,  parotid,  joints,  muscles,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  el 
are  easily  recognisable  ;  they  often  cause  no  pain,  and  are  accompani 
with  little  inflammatory  reaction,  which  is  also  the  case  with  absces 
in  the  medulla  of  the  bones.  As  in  septicaemia,  there  is,  in  cousequei 
of  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  a  tendency 
capillary  hsemorrhages ;  or,  in  consequence  of  the  suppurative  breaki 
down  of  a  thrombus  and  the  adjoining  wall  of  the  vessel,  which  ni 
be  situated  within  a  focus  of  suppuration,  haemorrhages  from  the  lar^ 
arteries  and  veins  may  take  place,  which  will  endanger  the  life  of  t 
patient.  If  the  pyaemia  starts  from  a  granulating  wound,  it  is  son 
times  noticed  that  the  latter  begins  to  suppurate  less  freely  than  befo 
the  granulations  become  pale  and  flabby,  and  not  infrequently  bre 
down  or  undergo  diphtheritic  changes. 

The  duration  of  a  pyaemia  is  very  uncertain.  Generally  it  runs 
acute  course  (eight  to  ten  to  twelve  days),  often  a  subacute  (three 
four  weeks),  less  frequently  a  chronic  course  (two  to  three  to  f 
months).  As  in  septicaemia,  so  also  in  pyaemia  there  are  cases  wh 
apparently  recover  and  then  suddenly,  after  the  lapse  of  months  o 
year  or  more,  there  occurs  a  fresh  acute  general  infection  starting  fr 
the  old  encapsulated  pyaemic  focus,  to  which  the  patient  may  succur 

Prognosis  of  Pysemia. — The  prognosis  of  acute  pyaemia  is  aim 
absolutely  bad,  and  yet  there  are  recorded  cases  of  recovery  in  spite 
internal  metastases  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  etc.  The  more  frequently  t 
chills  are  repeated,  the  more  rapidly  the  strength  fails,  and  the  earli 
the  symptoms  occur  pointing  to  internal  metastases,  so  much  the  mo 
rapidly  will  the  disease  terminate  in  death.  Chronic  pya?mia  final 
kills  tlie  patient  by  exhaustion,  unless  the  focus  of  infection  tliat 
present  is  subjected  to  proj>er  surgical  treatment. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  pyaemia  the  irregular  course  of  tl 
fever,  with  intercurrent  chills  and  the  occurrence  of  metastases,  ai 
almost  pathognomonic.  Occasionally  pyaemia  is  combined  with  se) 
ticaemia  or  witli  erysipelas,  and  then  its  course  is  masked  by  the  otlic 
infectious-wound  disease. 

Treatment  of  PysBmia. — Pyaemia  is  treated  in  essentially  the  sait 
way  as  septiccemia.  As  in  septicaemia,  the  local  treatment  of  the  souit 
of  infection  is  exceed iiitJfly  important,  and  should  be  as  energetic  i 
possible — that  is,  every  ])yaeniic  collection  of  pus  should  be  done  awa 
with  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.    All  metastatic  abscesses  accessib 
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to  surgical  treatment  should  be  opened  on  antiseptic  principles  and  dis- 
infected.    But  the  treatment  of  fully  developed  pyaemia,  as  of  septicse- 
mia,  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  no  avail.     It  must,  however,  never  be  for- 
gotten that  we  have  a  certain  means  of  preventing  both  diseases  by 
practising  thorough  antisepsis  in  the  treatment  of  every  wound.    If  the 
patient  is  long  confined  to  bed,  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  as  a 
result  of  cardiac  and  respiratory  weakness,  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the 
skin,  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  latter — in  other  words,  bedsores  or  de- 
cubitus may  appear,  especially  in  those  regions  where  the  skin  is  closely 
sni^rimposed  upon  the  bones,  as  over  the  sacrum,  the  trochanters,  sca- 
puIa^  and  elbows.     To  avoid  this  complication,  these  areas  of  skin  should 
be  carefully  protected  from  pressure  by  the  use  of  air-  or  water-cushions, 
and  they  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  washing  them  with  alco- 
hol, etc.     The  treatment  of  bedsores  after  they  have  developed  will  be 
<iJsctissed  under  the  subject  of  ulcers  (see  §  93,  Diseases  of  the  Skin). 

^  76.  Infbction  by  Cadaveric  FoisoiL — All  individuals  who  have  much 
^0  do  with  cadavers  or  dead  animal  matter,  and  so  all  physicians,  anato- 
niists,  butchers,  cooks,  etc.,  are  liable,  on  the  reception  often  of  trifling 
injuries,  to  suffer  from  infectious  inflammations  of  various  sorts,  which 
very  often  lead  to  fatal  general  poisoning.     The  so-called  cadaveric 
Prison  is  more  or  less  identical  with  the  poison  of  decomposition.     But 
^'*^    bodies  of  all  animals  which  have  died  from  a  specific  infectious- 
^c>\ind  disease,  such  as  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  anthrax,  rabies,  etc.,  still 
n4rlx)ur  the  specific  bacteria  which  caused  this  infections  disease,  and 
"'Ose  bacteria  remain  capable  of  exciting  the  same  disease  for  the 
nr'^t  twenty-four  hours  after  death.     AVhen  decomposition  of  the  dead 
^<J  V  sets  in,  the  specific  bacteria  of  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  anthrax,  etc., 
P^i'ish,  succumbing  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  bacteria  of 
^^^omposition.     Consequently  there  may  be  various  poisonous  sub- 
*^iices  in  the  cadaver,  notably  the  excitant«  and  products  of  decompo- 
sition, and  also,  in  the  period  immediately  following  death,  the  excitants 
^^  Specific  diseases.     Therefore  it  can  be  understood  why  the  infections 
^^   Wounds  from  dead  bodies  have  very  different  clinical  results,  and 
"^H.t  septicaemia  and  pyaemia,  as  well  as  si)eeific  diseases  like  anthrax 
*^*^  tuberculosis,  are  alike  transmissil)le  from  cadavers.     Infection  with 
^^aver  poison  usually  takes  place  through  a  small  or  punctured  wound, 
**^   abrasion  of  the  skin  from  a  splinter  or  sharp  edge  of  bone,  etc.,  and 
^'"Otquently  the  injury  is  so  trifling  as  not  to  bleed,  and  may  be  entirely 
^^"^rlooked.     As  a  general  thing  it  is  better  when  the  wound  bleeds, 
^   then  any  bacteria  which  may  have  lo<lged  in  it  ai*e  apt  to  be  swept 
^^t  by  the  flow  of  blood. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  wound  infections  whicli  run  a  very  acute 
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course,  particularly  those  in  which  the  infection  is  from  a  septic  cadav 


Jr. 


This  may  also  occur  in  surgeons  after  they  have  operated  upon  a  c«:^_>/. 
lection  of  foul  pus  in  a  living  patient.     The  septic-wound  infecti^^on 
may,  in  the  worst  cases,  exhibit  the  following  peculiarities :   At  t  Jkie 
outset  there  is  a  small  injury,  which  generally  causes  only  a  slig-lt 
amount  of  pain,  and  then  very  soon  there  occur  headache,  nausea,  gc^n- 
eral  lassitude,  a  severe  chill,  and  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature.     In  ^Iie 
worst  cases,  which  are,  however,  not  common,  death  may  follow  witi- 
in  two  to  three  days,  preceded  by  delirium  and  stupor,  and  yet  the  paint 
where  infection  took  place  will  not  show  any  noticeable  local  inflau). 
mation.     These  are  the  cases  of  acute  septicaemia  which  have  been 
described  in  §  74.     It  is  still  a  question  whether  these  severe  forms  of 
septicaemia  can  be  caused  by  infection  from  a  non-septic  cadaver — i.  e., 
by  infection  with  the  usual  cadaveric  poison. 

Comparatively  often,  after  infection  from  a  dead "  body,  a  circnm- 
scribed  inflammation  will  begin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound, 
terminating  in  suppuration,  and  having  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  with 
secondary  lymphangitis,  phlebitis,  and  purulent  lymphadenitis,  for 
example,  in  the  epitrochlear  and  axillary  glands.  Sometimes  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  very  protracted,  and  there  are  cases  which  act  like 
chronic  pyaemia.  These  latter  are  apt  to  occur  after  infection  from  the 
dead  body  of  a  patient  who  has  died  of  pyaemia. 

Cadaver   Tuberculosis   ( Vernica  necrogeiiica), — The  so-called  ana- 
tomical tubercle  is  a  peculiar  chronic  form  of  infection  from  dead 
bodies,  and   is  the  name  given  to  wart-like,  moist,  often  ulcerating 
growths,  which  are  particularly  liable  to  occur  upon  the  backs  of  tli^ 
hands  or  the  knuckles  of  those  who  habitually  handle  cadavers,  such  ^^ 
anatomists,  demonstrators,  etc.     The  anatomical  tubercle  usually  r^' 
mains  local,  though  there  may  be  attacks  of  acute  lymphangitis  aa*^ 
lymphadenitis,  with  possibly  the  formation  of  abscesses.     Baumgarte f»? 
lliehl  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  the  anatomical  tubercle  is  no^ 
the  result  exclusively  of  ordinary  cadaver  poisoning,  as  these  investip*' 
tors  have  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  tubercles.     Consequently  it  i^ 
an  undoubted  fact  that  some  anatomical  tubercles,  at  least,  are  fom"»^ 
of  local  tuberculosis. 

There  occasionallv  result  from  cadaver  infection  small  abscess«?^ 
and  pustules  without  any  injury  of  the  skin  having  occurred ;  undt?^ 
these  conditions  the  poisonous  substances  are  lodged  in  the  normal 
cutaneous  pores,  esjK»cially  the  sebaceous  glands. 

Zoonotic  Erysipeloid. — In  tliis  class  of  cases  belongs  the  so-call^ 
zoihiotw  fifujer-en/siptdoid — chronic  erysipelas  or  erythema  migrani 
which  has  been  described  on  page  351. 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  very  dangerous,  specific, 

'\i\fectious-wound  diseases  can  be  transmitted  to  man  from  the  dead 

Uodies  of  human  beings  and   animals,  particularly  within   tlie   first 

twenty-four  hours  following  death.     This   matter  will   be   discussed 

again  when  we  come  to  the  subjects  of  anthrax,  syphilis,  etc. 

Prophylaxis  and  Treatment  of  Cadaver  Infection. — From  these  facts 
it  follows  that  every  one  haying  much  to  do  with  dead  human  or 
animal  bodies  should  use  the  greatest  precautions.     To  prevent  cadav- 
eric infection,  one  should  employ  disinfecting  washes  of  absolute  alco- 
hol and  of  oue-per-cent.  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  three-  to 
five-per-cent.  solutions  of  carbolic  acid.     By  this  means  the  so-called 
anatomical  tubercle  can  be  avoided  with  certainty,  and  after  it  has 
l)roken  out  it  can  be  caused  to  gradually  disappear  by  the  use  of  bi- 
chloride washes  and  dressings.     If  post-mortem  examinations  have  to 
l)e  undertaken  upon  bodies  infected  with  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  anthrax, 
etc.,  or  in  case  of  small  scratches  or  wounds  of  the  hands,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  cover  the  hands  with  carbolised  vaseline,  rubber  gloves,  etc. 
If  an  injury  is  sustained  during  the  examination  the  l)lood  should  be 
pressed  out  of  the  wound,  or  the  latter  should   be  sucked  and  then 
thoroughly  disinfected,  no  matter  how  trifling  it  may  be,  with  ab- 
<^^lnte  alcohol  and  aone-fifth-per-cent.  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
<>r  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.     These  remedies  are  better 
than  the  application  of  caustic  acids  which  form  an  eschar,  such  as 
nitric  acid,  which  was  at  one  time  very  frequently  used.     After  many 
years  experience  as  an  anatomist,  Lange  advises  that  before  under- 
taking an  autopsy  all  cracks  or  scratches  on  the   hands   should   be 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine ;  and  he  has  also  found  it  very  success- 
ful to  adopt  the  same  treatment  for  any  wound  received  during  the 
course  of  the  autopsy,  after  it  has  stopped  bleeding.     If  local  inflam- 
niation  or  systemic  infection  should  occur,  either  condition  should  be 
treated  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  in  a  previous 
chapter.     Long  and  deep  incisions  should  always  be  made  at  an  early 
^tage  at  the  point  of  infection,  and  these  should  be  followed  by  the 
continuous  application  of  sblutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  varying  in 
strength  from  1  to  500  to  1  to  1,000  of  water.     ^Morphine  should  be 
exhibited  subcutaneously  to  alleviate  pain. 

§77.  Bplenio  Pever  or  Anthrax. — Anthrax  is  an  acute  infectious  dis- 
^■^  cansed  by  a  specific  bacillus,  and  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  fatal  of  diseases,  particularly  amongst  cattle,  and  it  is  not 
*"rrequently  communicated  from  them  to  man.  The  name  sjtlejiic 
. '*^'?^  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  aninuils  afflicted  with  this  disease 
^ave  a  very  much  enlarged  spleen. 
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Etiology  of  Anthrax, — Accurate  knowledge  had  been  obtained  about 
origin  of  anthrax  before  anything  wafi  known  about  the  etiology  of  the  ol 
bacterial  infectious  diseases.     In  1849  Pollender  and  Brauell,  working 
tirely  independently  of  each  other,  discovered  in  the  blood  of  cattle  dyin( 

anthrax,  fine  rod-shaped    structures,  i 
^  afterwards  recognised  their  vegetable 

ture.    Davaine  was  the  first  to  prove  t 
l(@d~     ^^  anthrax  could  not  be  excited  in  heal 

l^j/  animals   by   inoculating   the    latter  w 

^r  blood  which  contained  no  bacteria,  but  t 

Fio.  278.-Blooa  from  a  mouse  with  an-    ^^  ^^^^  ^  produced  by  inoculations  H 

thrux  dried  on  a  cover-trla»»,  and   blood  in   which  the  bacilli  were  pres 

»tttined  with  methylene  violet.    Red     /iq<;q^      T'U«^^  «^»^ -:«>«•%♦««,«.««>  *«^^.,«« 

blood-corpuKoles  and  anthrax  ba-    (1^83).    These  experiments  were  frequet 
cilli.    X  7U0  (Koch).  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same  resu 

Pasteur,  in  particular,  using  blood  wh 
had  been  freed  from  formed  elements 
filtering  it  through  porcelain.  Rob 
Koch  has  furnished  us  with  the  mosti 
portant  facts  concerning  anthrax  and 
bacilli,  and  at  present  the  latter  are  the  b< 
known  of  all  species  of  bacteria. 

Anthrax  Baoillna— The  anthrax  badll 
(bacillus  anthracis)  is  a  transparent  ro 
incapable  of  motion,  possesses  round« 
ends,  and  is  3  to  10  ft  long  and  10  to  1*2 
broad  (Fig.  278).  It  is  found  in  the  bl« 
Fio.  279.— Strings  of  anthrax  bacilli,  of  animals  suffering  from  anthrax  eith« 
froin  a  three  hour«'  old  culture  of  singly,  each  bacillus  by  itself,  or  in  fil 

tlie  blood  of  a  guinea  pig  in  humour  °/  ,  *  ^  .        .  .      fi^ 

aqueu».    x  650  (Koch).  ments  made  up  of  two  to  SIX  to  ten  htt 

rods  connected  together  (Fig^.  279).  TI 
line  of  separation  between  the  individual  bacilli  is  plainly  distinguisbabl 
causing  the  anthrax  filaments  to  assume  a  characteristic  appearance.  Tl 
bacilhis  is  incapable  of  motion  and  is  aerobic — that  is,  it  requires  the  presen 
of  oxygon  to  grow,  the  most  favourable  temperature  being  that  obtained  in 
culturo  ov^en,  and  no  development  takes  place  below  15°  C.  or  above  45°* 
The  gelatine  is  rapidly  liquefied.  Gelatine  puncture  cultures  usually  prese 
the  ap|)earance  ilhistrated  in  Fig.  280 — ^that  is,  fine  processes,  thorns,  • 
needles  radiate  from  the  line  in  which  the  puncture  was  made.  On  gel 
tine  plates  colonies  develop  with  a  notched,  uneven  border  or  a  cone-shap« 
coil,  from  which  filamentous  extensions  stretch  out  in  all  directions.  C 
potatoes  the  bacillus  forms  a  dry,  white  layer  (Fig.  281)  ;  on  agar  the 
develops  a  gi-eyish,  slijrhtly  glistening  covering.  In  all  artificial  nutritiv 
media  lonjr  filaments  are  formed  made  up  of  many  hundreds,  or  even  tho 
sands,  of  separate  bacilli.  When  the  nutrition  has  become  exhausted  fro 
the  culture  medium,  provided  oxygen  is  present  and  the  temperature  r 
mains  between  18°  and  40"  C,  the  bacilli  develop  spores,  which  have  tl 
shape  of  small  drops  with  a  strongly  refractive  power.  The  besft  spor 
form  in  tem|)eratures  between  20°  to  25°  C.  At  the  most  favourable  temper 
ture  the  spores  are  formtnl  in  twenty-four  hours;  at  21°  C.  it  takes  seventy 
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«R-vtaiy-five  bouts.    After  the  spores  have  fully  formed  tbe  bacillus  breaks 
»p,  and  tbe  spores  are  liberated  and  can  tben,  if  they  lodge  upon  a  proper 
autiitive  medium,  each  grow  into  a  bacillus.     The  powers 
of  naistaace  posaesaed  bj  anthrax  spores  vary  with  tbe  par- 
ticular noxious  inöuence  to  which  they  may  be  Gubjected.  a 
ftve-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  for  instance,  killing 
them  in  two  to  thirty  to  fifty  days,  while  steam  at  a  temper- 
Uuieof  100°  C.  will  destroy  tbeir  vitality  in  three  to  ten  to 
IvelTB  minutes.     If  bichromate  of  potassium,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  2,000-5,000,  is  added  to  a  nutritive  medium  con- 
taining antbraz,  sucb  as  bouillon,  the  bacilli  will  lose  their 
poner  of  forming  spores.     The  same  result  can  be  obtained 
bj  subjecting  bouillon  cultures  contaiuing  carbolic  acid  (in 
the  proportion  of  8  to  20-10,000)  for  eight  days  to  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  between  30°  and  33°  0.     Anthrax  bacilli  thus 
[endered  incapable  of  fomuug  spores  lose  none  of  their  viru- 
lence when  used  for  inoculating  purposes;  nevertheless,  the 
•peeies  never  regains  its  lost  power  of  developing  spores. 
Ttere  is  some  difference  between  the  shape  and  tbe  appear- 
uceo(  tbe  cultures  of  the  ordinary  anthrax  bacilli  and  those 
i^dered  incapable  of  spore  formation.     This  fact  has  pecul- 
iar significance,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  tbe  bacteria  exhibit 
'Quired  differences  depending  upon  the  medium  in  wbicb 
"'sy  develop,  and  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
"oe  another  without  taking  other  things  into  account  besides 
tieir  giiape  and  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  culture.     When  they 
^'c  exhausted  tbe  nutritive  principles  from  any  medium  in 
^oich  they  are  growing  the  bacilli  die  or  take  on  involution 
***Os,    The  anthrax  bacilli  develop  no  spores  in  the  living 
™'t>ul  body  and  in  the  undecomposed  cadaver,  as  this  pro- 
''^^  y/ill  only  take  place  wheu  the  access  of  oxygen  is  unhindered. 

I^e  best  way  to  study  tbe  development  of  tbe  bacilli  under  the  micro- 
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1.  SSS.— Anthnix  K(<nrei 
[i1uiai.-d  rud  wUti  tucb^ 
Hill,  »uiiie    mi-,   othen 


icope  is  h>  place  a  drop  of  the  ordinary  culture  bouillon  containing  the  ba- 
^>  in,  tbe  concavity  of  a  slide  which  has  been  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose. 
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Artificial  Attenuation  of  the  Yimlence  of  Anthrax  Bacilli-— The 

lence  of  anthrax  bacilli  can  be  weakened  or  attenuated  in  various  ways,  su< 
as  subjecting  them  to  a  high  or  low  temperature,  or  making  the  culture  gro>  ^rr 
for  a  long  time— twenty-four  days  or  so — ^at  a  temperature  of  42**  to  43* 
By  treating  them  in  some  such  manner  it  is  possible  to  render  anthrax 
cilli  entirely  innocuous  (Koch,  Löffler,  etc.)-    The  weakened  or  attenuat^^ 
bacillus  forms  metabolic  products  which  differ  from  those  of  virulent  anthn^^sr, 
the  former  producing,  for  example,  acid  in  an  artificial  nutritive  medium,  tbe 
latter  causing  a  reduction  of  the  nutritive  medium.    Pasteur  tried  to  rend.er 
cattle  and  sheep  unsusceptible  to  anthrax  by  inoculating  them  with  bacilli 
which  had  been  attenuated  by  cultivation  at  a  temperature  of  42®  to  43°  C 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  vaccination  with  cow-pox  for  protection  froxn 
variola;  but  PasteuWs  inoculation  with  attenuated  anthrax  does  notalwa^^ 
seem  to  give  immunity  from  infection  occurring  in  the  ordinary  way  through 
the  intestine.     Hankin,  in  Koches  institute,  isolated  a  poisonous  album  ose 
from  anthrax  cultures  which  produced  in  mice  and  rabbits  immunity  from 
anthrax,  when  exhibited  in  very  small  doses.    The  virulence  of  anthrax 
bacteria  can  be  weakened  by  various  antagonistic  bacteria,  such  as  the  cocci 
of  erysipelas,  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  Friedlander's  pneumococcus,  the  micro- 
coccus prodigiosus,  the  bacillus  putridus  and  albus,  etc.     Also,  sterilised  cul- 
tures of  these  antagonistic  bacteria  exert,  according  to  Büchner,  a  restraint 
upon  the  development  of  anthrax  bacilli,  whence  it  follows  that  the  chemical 
substances  derived  from  the  above-mentioned  bacteria,  are  the  active  restrain- 
ing agents.    This  fact  has  been  made  use  of  for  therapeutic  purposes,  and  also 
for  obtaining  immunity  from  anthrax  infection.     Emmerich,  Di  Mattel  and 
Pawlowsky  inoculated  animals  (rabbits)  with  the  erysipelas  coccus,  and  they 
became  afterwards  unsusceptible  to  anthrax.     The  discovery  made  by  Wool- 
dridge  is  exceedingly  interesting.     He  found  that  injections  of  a  solution  of 
fibrinogen  which  had  been  used  for  the  cultivation  of  anthrax  made  ani- 
mals immune  from  this  disease,  and  that  the  same  result  could  also  be  ofc^ 
tained  by  using  fibrinogen  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  slight  chemicöJ 
change  without  making  use  of  anthrax  bacilli.     Charrin  and  Bouchard  hav"* 
checked  anthrax  at  its  inception  in  animals  by  inoculating  them  with  ti»-^ 
bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  have  cured  the  disease. 

Most  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  anthrax  bacilli  lose  some  of  the»-^ 
virulence  after  having  passed  through  the  body  of  an  animal  which  is  nc^^ 
susceptible  to  them.     On  the  other  hand.  Malm  was  able  to  show  that  the 
virulence  is  increased. 

Occurrence  and  Origin  of  Anthrax.— Anthrax  is  widely  distributed  i- 
many  countries,  such  as  Russia,  Siberia,  Hungary,  India,  Persia,  and  in  certai 
districts  of  France  and  Germany,  and  yearly  works  destruction  in  herds  c:^ 
cattle,  particularly  during  the  hot  summer  months,  whDe  in  winter  it  ceaa^^^ 
its  ravages.     In  England  and  North  America  anthrax  is  not  so  common.    Tt^'* 
anthrax  bacillus  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  exist  outside  of  the  animal  hod^*"* 
In  grazing  animals  (sheep,  cattle,  horses)  the  bacillus  is  most  common!-.^ 
taken  into  the  system  through  the  intestine,  less  often  by  cutaneous  inoc 
tion.    Mice,  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  are  easily  infected  by  inhaling  the  spoi 
and  are  not  readily  infected  through  the  intestine.     In  man,  anthrax  is 
municated  particularly  by  infection  of  small  cutaneous  wounds  (malignac^  * 
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le),  less  often  through  the  limga  and  intestuie.     The  anilirax  bacilli 

inldply  very  rapidly  iii  the  animal  body,  and  are  fouod  not  only  at  the  point 

infectioa — the  nialiguaut  pustule,  for  example  (Fig.  ^ 

1) — but  also  in  the  blood-veesels,  where  they  exist  in        |J*[  Va^fvi'^^ 

_^ numbers.     They  are  also  present, 

ftlfter  the  infection  takes  place,  in  the  lymph 
IBbyle  when  the  infection  occurs  through  the  intestine. 
Suthe  malignant  pustule  the  anthrax  bacilli 
t^BDtly  found  enclosed  within  cells,  a  fact  which 
Vot  be  considered  as  supporting  Metschnikoff' 
of  phagocytosis  (see  pages  272.  Z7S),  as  the  bacilli  were 
probably  dead  before  they  were  taken  up  "by  the  cells, 

I  The  infected  organism  usually  succumbs  very  soon  in 

consequence  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  bacilli  and 

'the  poisonous  produclü  of  their  metabolism.    The  toxic 

products  (albumoses  and  basesj  of  the  antbras  bacilli        8O0. 

have  been  studied  by  Hankin,  Lando  Landi,  and  others. 

Natural  Immnnity  of  certain  AnimalB  from  Anthrax.— Dogs.  pigs,  and  the 
majority  of  bii^ds.  are  immune  friim  iinthrax ;  also  niLs.  for  the  most  part,  and 
froga  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  if  a  frog,  in  whose  lymph  sack  are 
placed  anlhras  spores,  is  put  in 
an  incubation  apparatus,  he  will 
quickly  die  of  anthrax.  Accord- 
ing lo  Rohrschneider,  38"  C.  is 
the  lowest  limit  of  temperature  at 
which  anthrax  bacilli  will  devel- 
op within  a  frog's  body.  Accord- 
ing to  Crookahank,  pigs  may  ac- 
quire anthrax.  Ssawtschenko 
staled  that  after  the  spinal  cord  is 
divided  in  doves  they  are  no 
longer  immune  from  anthrax.  In 
general,  the  immunity  which  va- 
rious animals  possess  towards  an- 
thrax does  not  appear  to  be  com- 
plete, as  the  bacilli  can  gradually 
become  accustomed  to  devRlop  in 
media  which  are  unsuitable  for 

It  has  been  proved  by  Birch- 
Hirschfield  and  others  that  an- 
thrax bacilli  can  be  transmitted 
from  the  mother  to  the  fcetus  in 
utero.  The  bacilli,  as  it  were, 
grow    into    the    foetal    placenta. 

aided  by  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  in  the  tissues  surrounding 
the  vessels,  and  in  the  epithelium  of  the  villi.  The  healthy  placenta 
does  not  normally  permit  Ihe  passaije  into  and  through  it  of  micro-or- 
ganisms or  other  formed  elements,  and  the  filter  only  becomes  pervious 
20 
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tliran  limcilli  in  the  cupillaries  of  an 
villiu  (rabbit),  Rtained  witli  methf- 
t,  and   then   treated   wilh   paUSBium 
.  700  (Koch). 
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when  affected  by  pnthugouic  bacteria  which  have  gained  access  to  the  pli- 

Staining  of  Anthrax  BaoUli.— The  anthrax  bacillus  can  be  rapidly  stBin«] 
by  aqueous  solutions  of  the  auiline  dyos,  and  also  by  Graoi's  iiiethod.  Th» 
spores  are  best  stained  at  a  bigli  temperature  by  meaas  of  Ehrlich's  aniliue- 
nater-fuchsiti  solution  or  Ziehrs  Holution  containing:  carbolic  acid.  InsJad 
of  Ehrlich's  fuciiaiu  solution,  a  correEj)oudiMgly  made  solution  of  j^eotian 
violet  can  be  employed  for  staining  the  spores.  After  decolouration  of  tiif 
substance  of  the  bacilli  the  spores  luf  stained  with  Bismarck  browti. 

The  CooTM  of  Anthrax  in  AnimalB.— Anthrax  in  dutnestic  aninuus  nuj 
take  cue  of  three  courses:  1,  The  apoplectiform  authrax  (anthrax  sculi»' 
aimus),  which  lasts  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours  ;  S,  the  acute  au- 
tlirax  (anthrax  acutus),  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days  ;  and, 
3,  the  subacute  form  of  anthrax  (anthrax  subacutus),  of  longer  duratioiL 
There  is  no  period  of  incubation,  or  it  may  occupy  three  to  five  days.  In  ate 
more  common  apoplectiform  variety  of  anthrax  (cattle,  sheep)  the  animali 
which  previously  had  apparently  been  in  perfect  health  fall  down  as  thoo^ 
struck  with  a  blow,  and  die  often  in  a  few  minutes  wiib  convulsions,  cyaoosisL 
and  dyspnoea.  According  to  Bollinger,  acute  anthrax  in  cattle  and  hof«s 
begins  with  loss  of  api>etite  and  a  chill,  followed  by  a  remittent  or  int«- 
raittent  high  fever  (41°  C— 105-8°  F. — and  higher)  ;  there  are  almost  alwajs 
spasms,  particularly  clonic  spasms  of  tlie  extremities.  Tiicse  flymptoms  come 
on  in  the  form  of  paroxysms.  The  subacute  form  of  anthrax,  the  anthru 
carbuncle,  is  characterised  by  carbunculous  and  erysipelatous  spelling  o^ 
curring  in  diEFerent  places  in  the  skin,  particularl,v  in  the  region  of  the  hinö 
feet,  while  there  is  only  a  slight  constitutional  disturbance.  The  carbuncle 
begins  to  be  absorbed  frequently  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  and  an  «sclur 
and  ulceration  develop  only  exceptionally.  In  about  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  subacute  cases  (in  cattle  and  horses,  for  example)  death  folloirt 
with  dyspncea  and  convulsions. 

Anthrax  in  Kan. — Anthrax  occurs  in  man  mainly  bj  transmiefion 
of  the  anthrax  bacilli  or  their  spores  from  a  diseased  animal,  and  hence 
tliose  persons  are  particularly  liable  to  the  disease  wlio  in  their  occu- 
pation come  in  contact  witli  infected  animals  or  parts  of  animals.  Such 
persons  are  shepherds,  farmers,  butchers,  veterinary  euigeons,  worker* 
in  leather  (furriers,  and  those  who  handle  skins),  and  people  who  arc 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  horse-hair,  wool,  and  paper. 

The  so-called  rags&riers'  disease,  which  runs  a  rapidly  fatal  course. 
presenting  the  appearance  of  pneumonia  with  typhoid  or  septic  symp- 
toma,  and  attacks  people  who  sort  and  tear  rage  in  the  manufaetnre  of 
paper,  is  occasionally  primary  anthrax  of  the  lungs  caused  by  inhaling 
anthrax  spores.  Kntunhals  states  that  th^  disease  is  also  caused  hy  tlio 
bacillus  of  malignant  cedema.  There  are  naturally  various  niicro-or- 
panisms  in  rags.  O.  Roth  describes  three  kinds  of  pathogenic  bacilli: 
Bacillus  I  is  like  the  hactt'riinu  coli.  Bacillus  II  like  the  proteus  honfr 
nts,  and  Bacillui*  1!  I  like  llün-if-rV  proteus  vulgaris  (see  page 


366).  ^H 
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Euderlen's  experiments  in  the  Pathological  Institute  at  Munich 
sliow  that  breathing  in  the  spores  of  anthrax  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  their  ingestion  in  food.  All  "  inhalation  animals "  perished  of 
anthrax,  while  of  the  animals  infected  through  food  some  remained 
alive.  Anthrax  is  also  caused  in  man  by  eating  the  flesh,  milk  or  but- 
ter obtained  from  animals  affected  with  this  disease.  It  may  also  be 
transmitted  by  insects  (flies)  which  come  in  contact  with  animals  having 
anthrax,  and  the  poison  may  be  communicated  from  man  to  man — for 
example,  at  an  autopsy.  The  disease  starts  either  by  inoculation  of  the 
bacilli  or  of  their  spores  into  the  skin  (it  may  be  a  very  small  interrup- 
tion of  continuity),  or  by  inhalation  of  the  poison,  or  by  its  introduction 
with  the  food  into  the  alimentary  canal.  The  cases  uf  so-called  intes- 
tinal mycosis  recorded  by  E.  Wagner  and  others  are  really  cases  of 
true  anthrax  disease.  In  general  man  is  not  very  disposed  towards  an- 
thrax. Marchand  observed  anthrax  in  a  pregnant  woman  with  fatal 
infection  of  the  child.  Lingard,  experimenting  with  pregnant  rabbits, 
caused  an  infection  of  the  foötus,  and  found  that  in  some  cases  the 
fetus  alone  became  diseased,  in  others  the  mother  also.  Sections 
through  the  placenta  plainly  showed  the  passage  of  the  anthrax  bacilli 
from  the  fcetal  to  the  maternal  blood-vessels.  Birch-Hi rschf eld's  re- 
cent observations,  which  were  mentioned  before,  are  very  intere^ng, 
proving,  as  they  do,  the  transmission  of  the  anthrax  bacilli  from  the 
^naternal  into  the  fcetal  circulation.  If  an  abundant  development  of 
anthrax  bacilli  takes  place  in  the  j)lacenta,  the  bacteria  actually  grow 
^nto  and  through  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  in  a  manner  similar 
^0  that  in  which,  after  inhalation  of  anthrax  spores,  the  bacilli  enter 
^'ie  pulmonary  vessels,  as  was  demonstrated  by  Buchner's  experiments. 

The  course  which  anthrax  takes  in  man  varies  according  to  whether 
the  infection  takes  place  externally  or  internally.  When  infection  oc- 
curs through  the  skin  there  is  an  incubation  period  of  three  to  six 
d^vs,  and  then  at  the  point  of  entrance  there  develops  a  burning  or 
Itching  red  nodule  with  a  reddish  or  bluish  bleb,  which  soon  breaks 
and  dries  up,  forming  a  scab.  The  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
^h  then  usually  becomes  swollen,  and  sometimes  more  blebs  form. 
The  primary  nodule  at  the  point  of  infection  varies  from  the  size  of  a 
pa  to  that  of  a  nut.  Ordinarily  the  induration  and  oedematous  swell- 
^"g  extend  very  rapidly  in  all  directions  from  the  primary  nodule,  and 
tne  adjoining  lymphatic  glands  become  enlarged.  After  the  local 
^ywiptoms  have  continued  some  fortv-eii^ht  to  sixty  hours  the  constitu- 
"^^al  manifestations  of  the  disease  begin  (high  fever,  great  weakness, 
^^hrium,  diarrhoea,  severe  vague  pains,  etc.).  If  there  is  a  fatal  termi- 
nation, death  occurs  very  often  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  generally 
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after  the  disease  lias  lasted  five  to  eight  days.  If  there  is  a  favouraWe 
termination  the  scab  is  sometimes  cast  off  by  a  process  of  siippuratiu». 
In  other  cases  there  is  observed  a  diffuse,  erysipelatous  form  of  car- 
buncle (Virchow,  Bollinf^r) — for  example,  after  infection  by  a  fly-bite, 
and  also  when  the  infection  has  taken  place  internally.  According  to 
E.  Wagner,  the  course  of  anthrax  when  the  infection  has  taken  place 
from  the  intestine  is  characterised  by  the  suddenness  of  the  onset  and 
its  rapid  progress,  with  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  cyanosis,  and  subsequent 
collapse.  When  the  infection  takes  place  through  the  lungs,  as  in  the 
above-mentioned  rag-sorters'  disease,  there  is  observed  a  pneumonia, 
with  typhoid  or  septic  symptoms,  and  for  the  most  part  a  rapidly  fatal 
course.  The  autopsy  in  man  reveals  essentially  the  same  changes  as  in 
animals.  There  are  immense  numbers  of  anthrax  bacilli  in  the  blood- 
vessels, and  particularly  in  the  capillaries  (Fig.  284). 

The  Diagnosis  of  Anthrax,  when  infection  has  occurred  through  the 
skin,  is  made  chiefly  from  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  malig- 
nant pustule,  and  from  the  patient's  statements  concerning  his  occupa- 
tion, the  origin  of  the  pustule,  etc.  If  necessary,  the  diagnosis  can  be 
cleared  up  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  carbuncle.  For  mak- 
ing the  diagnosis  when  the  infection  takes  j)lace  from  within,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  text-books  on  internal  medicine. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  anthrax  in  man,  when  infection  takes 
j)lace  externally,  depends  mainly  upon  whether  energetic  surgical  treat- 
ment is  undertaken  early  enough.  Lengyel  and  Koranyi,  by  adopting 
suitable  local  treatment,  lost  only  thirteen  out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  cases  of  anthrax.  Patients  with  anthrax  resulting  from  in- 
ternal infection  (intestinal,  pulmonary)  very  rarely  recover. 

The  Treatment  of  Anthrax. — In  the  treatment  of  anthrax  in  man 
the  fact  that  the  disease  remains  local  a  longer  time  than  in  animals  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  If  the  patient  comes  under  observation 
early  enough,  it  is  our  duty  to  destroy  the  point  of  infection  as  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  as  ])0S8ible — for  instÄUce,  by  extirpation,  by  making 
an  eschar  with  the  Paquelin,  by  cauterisation  with  nitric  acid,  etc. 
According  to  Kooh,  bichloride  of  mercury  is  the  most  effective  poison 
for  anthrax  bacilli,  being  capable  of  killing  them  when  used  as  dilute 
as  1  part  to  300,000  of  water.  Consecjuently  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
use  in  and  around  the  point  of  infection  injections  of  one-tentb-p^r* 
cent,  bichloride,  or  two  to  five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  (Iiaiml>ert  and 
others),  or  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  (one  to  two  of  water,  Davaine).  I^ 
suitable  cases,  which  come  under  treatment  at  an  early  stage,  with  an* 
thrax  infection  located  in  an  extremitv,  the  latter  can  be  tied  off  bv  a^^ 
elastic  tourniquet  (Nissen).     When  general  infection  has  occurred,^ 
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shown  by  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  blood,  little  success  can  be  ex- 
pected from  any  eflfective  internal  treatment,  such  as  with  iodine, 
(piinine,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  though  Russian  authors  in  ])articular  have 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  the  energetic  subcutaneous  and 
internal  administration  of  carbolic  acid  (0*5  gramme  of  carbolic  acid 
internally  and  energetic  injections  into  the  pustule).  The  future  must 
decide  whether  it  is  possible  in  man,  as  in  animals,  to  prevent  anthrax 
or  to  cure  it,  by  the  inoculation  of  other  kinds  of  bacteria  (see  page  384). 

Symptomatic  Anthrax.— Symptomatic  anthrax  (charbon  symptomatique 
of  the  French)  is  a  disease  similar  to  anthrax,  affecting  cattle,  which  occurs 
endemically  and  mostly  during  the  warm  months  of  the  year  in  many  re- 
gions, notably  the  Bavarian  Alps,  Baden,  Schleswig-Holstein,  etc.,  and  has 
long  been  confused  with  anthrax.     Symptomatic  anthrax  has  not  hitherto 
been  known  to  occur  in  man.    The  disease  has  been  studied  by  Bollinger, 
Kitasato,  and  others.    It  is  character- 
ised by  tlie  formation  of  irreg^arly  ^       ^  •  ^ 
outlined,  emphysematous,  crackling               ^^S^  ^           ^               ^ 
swellings  of  the  skin  and  muscular          ^      •  i    *1                               ^ 
tissue,  particularly  on  the  thigh,  and             ^      ^       ■                ^ 
by  a  peculiar  reddish-black  discolour-     ^            ^        '  •  •     ^   ^^^      ^ 
ation  of  the  diseased  muscles.     In  the      ^ 

bloody  serous  fluid  at  the  focus  of  the         J  ^     |^         j  % 

disease  there  is  found  a  characteristic      ^^^  »        % .  • 

bacillus,  which  Kitasato  was  the  first     ^^^  M     •    •       .    •      ••       # 
to  obtain  in  pure  cultures  upon  a  solid  /Ir  ^     ^t^        ^ 

nutritive  medium.      By  inoculating  ^      ^^  ^  ^ 


animals  with  this  bacillus  Kitasato  ^ 

excited  typical  symptomatic  anthrax,    p,^    g^s.^Bacilli  of   8ymptomati7  anthmx. 

The  bacillus  of   symptomatic  an-  Spore-bearing  rods  ffoin  a  culture  in  a^'ar. 

♦u««^    /TT«;«     OQKv    ;«    «.    ..^4-Krv«.  i»»rwv  Cover- trla*8     prei>uration,    »taincd    with 

thrax  (T^ig.  285)  is  a  rather  large,  fuchsin.^  x  urn  (Wunkel  and  Pfcifler). 
slim,  actively  moving  rod  with  plain- 
ly rounded  ends,  generally  occurring  singly,  occasionally  in  pairs,  but  never 
in  long  filaments.  It  is  strictly  anaerobic,  and  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  soon  perishes.  It  grows  at  ordinary  temperatures 
above  18°  C,  but  "best  in  the  incubator.  T}9e  spores  form  large,  strongly  re- 
fracting Ixxlies,  rather  long,  and  are  placed  eccentrically  at  the  end  of  the 
rod  (Fig.  285).  When  the  spores  become  free  the  rest  of  the  bacillus  speedily 
dies.  The  spores,  which  have  great  powers  of  resistance,  do  not  form  in 
living  animals,  but  do  so  in  dead  bodies  and  in  artificial  cultures.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  older  cells,  or  those  which  have  grown  in  media  un- 
suitable for  them,  have  a  tendency  to  develop  involution  forms,  which  some- 
times take  the  shape  of  large,  plump,  spindle-like  segments  enlarged  in  the 
centre,  and  revealing  a  granular  cloudiness  and  an  irregular  contour. 

In  gelatine  to  which  has  been  added  grape  sugar  or  some  other  reducing 
substance  there  develop  within  a  few  days  spherical  masses,  which  rapidly 
liquefy  the  nutritive  medium  (Fig.  286).  In  stab  cultures,  made  in  a  large 
amount  of  gelatine,  a  cloudy,  grey  liquefaction  takes  place  in  the  most  deeply 
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placed  parts,  with  the  evolution  of  gaa  haviug  a  chai-actenstic 
Agar,  at  the  temperature  of  the  incubator,  beconiee  filled  with  bu 
even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty -four  hours.  In  bouilloa,  white  flak< 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  gas. 
vated  at  a  temperature  of  43°  to  43°  C..  the  virulence  of  the  bacil 
caused  to  disappear.  Thespores.particular1f  when  subjected  to  hi 
tures,  lose  their  Yiru]en<« :  but  if  placed  in  a  twenty-per-ceat  solul 
acid,  and  then  injected  into  susceptible  animals,  they  can  be  ma 
their  virulence,  and  that,  too,  in  an  increased  amount.  By  inoc 
ceptible  aiitmals  with  pure  cultures  the  aaitnals  quickly  die  of  s 
anthrax  with  the  above^iescribed  symptoms.  TJi 
conditions,  the  disease  occurs,  in  the  majority  of 
infection  of  small  wounds,  particularly  of  the 
less  often  from  infection  through  the  lungs  c 
The  poison  is  conveyed  especially  by  the  spores,  e 
quickly  perish  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  b  pw 
rious  ways  to  obtain  immunity  from  symptoma 
and  for  this  purpose  "  vaccination  "  with  suitabli 
is  very  worthy  of  recommendation. 

The  bacilli  of  symptomatic  anthrax  are  slain« 
dinary  way.  The  little  rods,  when  subjected  to  Q 
od,  lose  their  stain  again.  The  spores  cannot  b< 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  aniline  dyes,  but  read 
double  stain. 

i^  TS.  Olanden  or  Faroy  {Jfal/eua).—(i\&t 
infectiutis  disease  due  to  bacilli,  primarily  oc' 
preference,  in  horses  and  asses,  and  is  trans 
tpan  and  all  domestic  animals,  with  tlie  sii 
tion  of  cattle.  The  disease  is  cliaracteris 
presence  of  peculiar  email  and  large  iiodul< 
larly  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respir 
and  in  the  skin,  witli  secondary  metastatic 
the  internal  organs  (spleen,  liver,  kidnej 
bones,  etc.). 

Liffler  and  «Schütz  demonstrated  four  je 
presence  of  the  characteristic  bacilli  in  the  gh 
ules,  and  made  pure  cultures  of  the  bacilli 
cial  nutritive  media,  and  produced  typical  j 
inocuIatiTig  various  animals  with  tliesecultnr 
^d'i'r*fifü"i'^'^^'  '^'"'  *"''  Weichselbaum  have  also  found  the  8 
in  glanders,  and  have  successfully  inoculated 

mals  with  tliem.  so  that  there  can  be  no  donht  that  these  bai 

cause  of  the  disease. 


Olanden  BaciUi- 
to  tubercle  bacilli,  but 


The 


glanders  haciUi  (Fig.  287)  are  slim  i 
r^ular  as  regards  their  size,  aud  somev 
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Jun  the  latter.  They  possess  no  inherent  power  of  motion.  The  baciUi,  like 
Kuxt  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  are  facultative  anaerabic,  and  can  be  culti- 
TBled  in  the  necessary  nutritive  medium  at  temperatures  ranging  lietween  25' 
ind  40°  C,  and  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  Upon  potatoes  there  •'ornis,  at  the 
ordiiury  incubator  temperature,  in  the  course  of  about  two  days,  a  yellowish, 
hsiHf-like  layer,  which  afterwards  gradually  becomes  darker,  varying  from 
brovDisb  to  dark  red.  Upon  agar  the  colonies  form  a  whitish  shining  layer, 
ud  upon  blood  serum,  which  does  not  become  liquefied,  a  clear,  transparent 
wTerinit  in  the  form  of  drops,  which  later  coalesce.  The  formation  of  spores 
k  ihe  glanders  bacillus  baa  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  but  is  considered 
probable  by  Löffler,  Baumgarten  and  Rosenthal.  Prolonged  cultivation 
upon  artiScial  nutritive  media  causes  the  glanders  bacillus  soon  to  lose  its 
Tindence.  By  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  of  glanders  bacilli  upon  sus- 
Kfähh  animals  (horse,  asn,  goat,  cat. 

field  mouse,   house  mouse,  guinea-  ^  ,t^    J* 

pig).the  typical  form  of  glanders  is         ,         {_\^^SC' 
produeed,  the  glanders  bacilli  being         /^'    a      ?     >i  ^    ' 
wiDly  found  in  the  centre  of  the  ^  i'f'-?*\  '^jpO  ' 

»pwiflc  glanders  nodulea.  Less  sus-  "^  -'-*  *"  *"  ^^ 
nptibility  to  glanders  is  evinced  by 
bop,  sheep,  rabbits,  and  dogs,  with 
tbe  uception  of  young  dogs,  which 
Mconling  to  Flügge,  are  very  sus- 
Kptible  to  the  disease.  Cattle,  house 
"ötx.  white  mice  and  rats  are  entire- 
ly uiuusceplible.  Field  mice  die  iu 
fiwi  three  to  four  days  after  an  arti- 
Ifisl  subcutaneous    infection   with  "^"^, 

(Unders ;  guinea-pigs  only  in  the 
'^W  of  several  weeks.  Leo  states 
lut  white  mice  lose  their  natural  immunity  and  become  susceptible  to 
tUitders  if  they  are  made  artificially  diabetic  by  feeding  tliem  with  phlori- 
<<>i.  Tbe  richer  the  blood  of  a  particular  animal  in  oxygen,  ttie  less  able  is 
ÜKglandera  poison  to  develop  (Sanarelli).  By  continuous  transniission  of 
frlanders  bacilli  from  one  animal  to  another  it  i5<  possible  to  cause  a  remark- 
*We  increase  in  their  virulence  (Gamaleia),  Babes  has  obl^iined  from  glan- 
«ti  cultures  a  tozalbumen  ("  mallein  ")  which  causes  no  local  disease,  but 
Realise  symptoms  of  poisoning  (fever,  cramps,  nephritis,  marasmus). 

The  bacilli  exist  in  the  specific  new  tissue  formations  partly  sinply  and 
I*tlr  in  irregular  collections  or  bunches  of  several  parallel  rods.  The  glan- 
^  preparations,  or  rather  the  glanders  bacilli,  are  staine<l  with  concentrated 
*'^ine  solutions  of  methyl  blue.  They  are  then  treated  with  (rreatly  diluted 
"(tic  acid,  washed  in  alcohol,  and  embedded  in  nil  of  cedar.  Glanders  bacilli 
■"not  be  stained  by  Gram's  method.  Amongst  the  recent  methods  of  stain- 
"V  the  following  are  particularly  good  :  Weigcrt's  aniline  method,  Unua's 
'''7me!hod,and  the  method  of  R.  Kühne  (sections  placed  lor  sijc'to  eight 
^n  in  carbolised  methylene  blue,  then  decolourised  in  acetic  acid,  and 
*S^  in  distilled  water,  dried  upon  the  slide,  clarified  with  xylol  and  em- 
'''^d«d  iu  Canada  balsam). 
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V^Mfc  »^  »•»*.  **■••  «.vur.  in  Üie  cutaneous  form  of    g^landera.  Binall 
'  MS»  vAikM.  «(«onipanied  by  a  rapid  suppurative  brenkUc 
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■  ■   .';(tic  vea^ls  and  glands.     Cutaneous  ^landen  in 
-  by  ail  embolic  process,  secondarily  to  pnmai; 
:  I    uiucttus  membrane.     As  w;^  mentioned  be/om 
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Urlj  glanders  of  the  Bkin,  originating  in  some  insigniiicaut  injury,  cgpe- 
ciall;  about  the  face  and  on  the  hands.  In  man  also,  as  in  animals, 
glinders  may  run  an  acnte  or  chronic  course,  and  there  may  develop 
the  aboTe-described  glanders  nodules  and  ulcerations  at  the  point  of 
infection,  and  secondary  nodulee  in  tlie  internal  organs  as  a  result  of 
euibolism.  Acnte  glanders  rune  a  course  marked  by  severe  typhoid, 
septic  manifestations,  and  sometimes 
it  may  resemble  acute  articular  rhou- 
matiiin.  The  disease  not  infrequent- 
1;  b^ns  with  a  general  feeling  of 
nulaiee,  and  pains  in  all  the  limbs, 
in  the  joints  and  in  the  back.  In 
conjanction  with  a  high  fever  there 
derelop  at  the  point  of  infection  typ- 
ical glanders  nodes  which  break  down 
widolcerate.  Upon  the  skin  pustular 
ernptions  appear,  which  change  into 
lAigedtenic  ulcers  having  a  dirty,  lar- 
ilueona  base.  Birch- 11  irschf eld  saw 
pemphigus-like  blebs  upon  the  skin 
*>(  the  nose  and  cheeks,  with  rapid 
»fetniction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  skin  of  the  face  (Fig.  2Ö8).  In 
flitaneous  glanders  therö  are  also  not  infrequently  observed  diffuse 
erysipelatous  inflammations,  and  particularly  lymphangitis  and  phlcg- 
monoas  infiltrations  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  terminating  in 
sippnration  or  ulcerative  destructive  processes.  The  secondary  foci  of 
glanders,  particularly  those  in  the  internal  organs,  bear  in  acute  glan- 
ders a  close  resemblance  in  every  respect  to  pyfi'mic  foci  of  pus,  in 
■^lironic  glanders  to  cheesy  formations. 

The  above-described  affection  of  tlie  nose  so  ebaractcristic  of  glan- 
ders in  the  horse,  is  not  so  frequently  obüerved  in  man.  and  occasion- 
*"t  it  first  makes  its  appearance  rather  late  in  the  disease.  Acute 
K'snders  is  accompanied  by  high  fever,  and  runs  a  regulai-Iy  fatal 
«"iirse  witbiu  days  or  weeks,  in  consequence  of  tlie  increasing  systemic 
"ifwtion,  with  tiie  formation  of  secondary  nodes  or  abscesses  in  tlic 
"ilernal  organs  as  well  as  in  the  muscles  and  sulwutaneous  cellular  tis- 
'"e-  Chronic  glanders  in  man  has  hitherto  been  less  accurately 
"«erved.  König  gives  its  average  duration  as  four  months.  It  runs 
*  Wmrse  essentially  analogous  to  the  above-described  chronic  glanders 
'"the horse,  Birch-Hirschfeld  calls  attention  to  the  resemblance  of 
etironic  glanders  to  syphilitic  and  tuljercular  disease.  According  to 
Simij«,  the  mortality  of  chronic  glanders  is  about  fifty  per  cent. 
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Diagnosis  of  Glanders. — The  diagnosis  of  glanders  in  primary  infec- 
tion of  tlie  skin  and  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  usualiy  not  difficult,  in 
consequence  of  the  characteristic  behaviour  of  the  glanders  nodes  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  occupation  of  the  patient.     Internal  glande/s 
of  the  trachea  and  lungs  may  often  be  first  recognised  when  secondary 
affections  of  the  skin  occur,  or  when  the  characteristic  glanders  bacilli 
are  demonstrated  in  the  sputum.     The  demonstration  of  the  bacilli  in 
every  case  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  importance.     A  good 
method  for  quickly  diagnosing  glanders  consists  in  mixing  the  suspected 
secretion  with  water,  and  then  injecting  it  intraperitoneally  into  male 
guinea-pi^.    If  it  is  really  glanders,  after  tlie  lapse  of  two  to  three  days 
there  occurs  a  swelling  of  the  testicles,  which  increases  during  the  next 
few  days.     In  glanders  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  patient 
and  his  surroundings  that  the  disease  should  be  recognised  as  early  as 
possible  and  energetically  treated. 

Treatment  of  Olandera — The  treatment  of  glanders  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful when  the  point  of  infection  can  be  destroyed  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod by  surgical  means — either  by  extirpation,  by  the  Paquelin  or  gal- 
vano-cautery,  or  by  strong  caustics  (nitric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc),  etc 
The  remainder  of  the  treatment  is.  symptomatic,  and  consists  mainly  in 
an  energetic  local  treatment  of  the  glanders  focus  by  inoision.  Inunctions 
of  mercurial  ointment  (two  to  three  grammes  a  day)  have  been  repeatedly 
used  with  success.  Iodine  and  arsenic  have  been* recommended  internally. 

§  79.  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  {Aphthcp  Epizoöticcb), — The  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is,  according  to  Bollinger,  an  acute  infectious  disease 
which  is  transmitted  exclusively  by  infection  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other. This  disease,  which  is  observed  particularly  in  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats,  less  often  in  horses  and  dogs,  is  characterised  by 
moderate  febrile  constitutional  symptoms,  and  by  the  formation  of  blebs 
and  ulcers  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  (stomatitis  aph- 
thosa), in  the  clefts  of  the  hoofs,  and  on  the  udder.  The  means  of  in- 
fection— that  is,  the  variety  of  micro-organism — is  not  yet  known. 
Bender  and  Bollinirer  found  in  the  ulcers  and  aphthöe  micrococci  and 
small  rods.  For  the  poison  to  enter  the  body,  an  injury,  according  to 
Bollinger,  is  not  necessary ;  it  clings  to  the  uninjured  epithelial  layer 
of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or  enters  the  system  through  the  lungs,  and 
probal)ly  also  with  the  food.  The  disease  is  very  contagious.  The 
course  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  favourable,  its  dura- 
tion, according  to  Bollinger,  being  usually  twelve  to  fourteen  days, 
rarely  less.  It  generally  terminates  in  recovery,  and  only  young  and 
cachectic  old  animals  occasionally  succumb  to  the  disease  if  surrounded 
by  imfavourable  conditions. 
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Occurrence  of  the  Month-and-Hoof  Disease  in  Han. — The  tranwiission 
of  the  disease  to  mau  occurs,  accordiug  to  Bollinger,  most  frequently 
by  drinking  the  uncooked  milk  of  diseased  cows  (Ilertwig,  Jacob),  or 
by  infection  of  a  wound,  particularly  on  the  hands  of  butchers,  or  as  a 
result  of  milking  cows  with  a  vesicular  eruption  on  their  udders,  or  by 
contact  with  the  saliva  of  animals  having  the  disease.  Man  is  only 
moderately  susceptible  to  the  poison. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  man — for  example,  after  infection 
through  milk — consist  in  an  ulcerative  stomatitis,  a  catarrhal  gastro- 
enteritis, accompanied  by  fever,  and  frequently  in  a  vesicular  eruption 
upon  the  hands,  the  face,  and  othei*  portions  of  the  body.  If  the 
poison  is  transferred  through  a  wound — for  instance,  in  slaughtering 
or  milking  an  infected  animal — the  hand  and  forearm  become  swollen, 
vesicles  form,  and  the  patients  complain  at  the  saiiie  time  of  pain  in 
the  mouth  and  dysphagia ;  and  later  vesicles  or  pustules  make  their 
appearance  on  otlier  portions  of  the  skin,  particularly  on  the  face.  The 
disease  lasts  five  to  eight  days;  and  only  when  the  ulcers  in  themouth 
and  on  the  hands  take  on  a  virulent  character  and  heal  slowly  does  the 
affection  continue  for  two  to  four  weeks.  Secondary  phlegmonous- 
suppurative  inflammations  occasionally  make  their  appearance. 

In  a  great  majority  of  the  cases,  according  to  Bollinger,  the  disease 
terminates  in  recovery,  and  only  rarely,  particularly  in  weak  infants, 
causes  death. 

Treatment — The  treatment  is  essentially  dietetic.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  use  only  healthy  milk.  If  the  stomatitis  is  intense,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  swab  the  mouth  out  repeatedly  with  a  borax  solution, 
and  to  employ  mild  cauterisation  of  the  erosions  and  ulcers  with  silver 
nitrate  in  the  form  of  a  stick.  The  vesicular  eruptions  on  the  skin 
should  be  treated  with  ungt.  lithargyr.  Hebrae,*  vaseline,  boro-glycerine' 
ointment,  and  particularly  by  dusting  them  with  bismuth,  iodoform, 
or  oxide  of  zinc  with  starch  (one  to  five  to  ten). 

§  80.  Hydrophobia  {Lyssa^  rabies), — Hydrophobia  is  an  acute  infec- 
tious disease  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  dog  and  related  species  of  animals 
— wolf,  fox,  jackal,  hyena.  It  consists  essentially  in  a  disease  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  is  characterised  by  a  long  and  extremely 
variable  period  of  incubation. 

Etiology  of  Babies. — Rabies  originates  in  a  manner  similar  to  syphi- 
lis— that  is,  by  direct  transference  of  the  poison  from  the  bearer  to  the 
receiver.  The  poison  only  takes  root  when  inoculated  into  an  injury 
of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes. 


*  Unguentum  diachylon. 
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Rabies  is  almost  always  transmitted  through  the  bite  of  a  rabid  ani- 
mal, by  which  the  poison  is  directly  inoculated  into  the  wound.  Tic 
experiments  of  Koux  and  Nocard  sliow  that  infection  may  even  re- 
sult from  a  dog  which  at  the  time  when  he  bites  or  licks  an  individ- 
ual is  entirely  healthy,  but  later  becomes  mad.  According  to  Isovi, 
the  poison  of  rabies  may  also  be  transferred  to  animals  by  midges 
and  flies.  Decomposition  does  not  seem  to  destroy  its  virulence  very 
soon.  In  dead  animals  decomposing  in  the  air,  the  virulence,  accord- 
ing to  Travail  and  Brancaleone,  could  not  be  found  after  twentj-onc 
days.  In  buried  animals,  the  nervous  centres  were,  in  some  instances, 
found  virulent  even  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  days ;  in  other  csm 
every  trace  of  virulence  had  disappeared  thirty-eight  days  after  bnrial 
The  poison  of  rabies  is  destroyed  by  the  digestive  fluids.  Zagari  states 
that  the  virus  of  ^tibies  loses  its  virulence  very  quickly  when  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen  or  air,  as  it  also  does  in  a  dry  medium  and  when 
the  temperature  is  somewhat  elevated  ;  but  in  a  space  devoid  of  air,  in 
carbonic  acid,  in  a  damp  medium,  and  at  low  temperatures,  it  reniains 
active  for  a  long  time.  The  poison  of  rabies,  according  to  Pasteur,  is 
always  present  in  the  fresh  saliva,  the  blood,  the  spinal  cord,  and  in 
the  brain,  salivary  and  lachrymal  glands,  the  pancreas,  and  i)erhapstlie 
mamma  of  animals  affected  with  hydrophobia.  Bombicci  has  also  found 
that  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  always  virulent.  Di  Vestea,  Zagari, 
and  Schaffer  have  shown  that  the  rabies  poison  is  spread  throughout 
the  body  by  the  nerves,  in  addition  to  the  blood  and  lymphatic  veseels, 
and  this  nervous  distribution  of  the  poison  is  the  essential  factor  in  caus- 
ing the  diffuse  myelitis  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  views  upon 
the  microbe  of  rabies  are  still  divided.  Gibier,  Brigidi  and  Bianchi 
think  that  a  micrococcus  is  the  cause  of  hydrophobia,  whilst  Pasteur 
has  found  a  characteristic  bacillus  which  he  attempted  to  breed  in  pure 
cultures,  and  which  for  a  long  time  he  considered  to  be  the  exciting 
cause  of  hydrophobia.  As  yet  the  micro-organism  of  rabies  is  not 
known,  all  attempts  at  artificial  cultivation  having  been  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessful.    The  poison  of  rabies  acts  like  strychnine. 

Transference  ExperimentB. — Raynaud,  Lannelongue,  Pasteur  and  otbeft 
have  transferred  the  disease  to  rabbits  by  inoculating  them  with  the  saliva 
of  persons  affected  with  rabies.  Pasteur  obtained  from  the  blood  of  these 
rabbits  a  micro-organism  which  he  cultivated  in  veal  broth ;  it  was  a  bacillus 
somewhat  contracted  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance. Pasteur  at  first  believed,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  had  found  in  this 
bacillus  the  excitant  of  rabies;  but  he  then  produced  the  same  disease  by  in* 
oculating  healthy  human  saliva,  and  he  found  the  same  micro-organisms  in 
the  inoculated  rabbits.  Vulpian  and  Fränkel  obtained  the  same  results  by 
inoculating  rabbits  with  normal  saliva.     Brigidi  and  Bianchi  found  iu  th^ 
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saliva,  and  particularly  in  the  blood  of  three  individuals  with  rabies,  before 
and  after  death,  micrococci  occurring  singly  or  in  pairs  (diplococci).  Only 
one  of  the  attempts  at  inoculation  in  a  rabbit  was  successful.  Making  use  of 
Pasteur^s  method,  brain  substance  was  used  for  inoculation  in  this  case.  A 
portion  of  the  brain  substance  taken  from  a  child  which  had  just  died  of 
rabies  was  placed  in  a  wound  in  a  rabbit's  brain  which  had  been  exposed 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  skull  and  dura.  The  wound  healed  without 
reaction ;  the  rabies  began  after  the  lapse  of  thirty -two  days,  and  in  two  days 
the  animal  was  dead.  The  autopsy  revealed  complete  cicatrisation  at  the 
point  of  operation,  intact  meninges,  intact  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  no 
suppuration.  In  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  blood  numerous  micrococci  were 
found.  An  attempt  at  inoculation  with  the  brain  matter  of  this  animal  gave 
no  results. 

Contrary  to  the  views  hitherto  held  upon  the  subject,  L.  Gibier  has  sue-* 
cessfuUy  inoculated  birds  (chickens)  with  hydrophobia,  and  from  these  he 
again  transmitted  the  disease  to  rats  by  inoculation,  which  then  died  with  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  rabies.  Sometimes  the  inoculated  birds  withstood 
the  disease.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  brain  of  the  diseased  animals 
always  revealed  tlie  presence  of  the  above-described  micrococcus  of  Gibier. 

Transmission  of  rabies  from  the  maternal  animal  to  the  foetus  in  utero  has 
been  observed  by  Perroncito  and  Carita  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 

Strengthening  and  Attennation  of  the  Babies  Poison  acoording  to  Pasteur. 
— It  is  well  known  that  Pasteur  has  artificially  strengthened  and  weakened 
the  virulence  of  the  poison  of  hydrophobia.  By  continued  transference  of 
the  poison  in  rabbits  Pasteur  obtained  a  very  pure  rabies  poison  which  is 
constant  in  its  effects.  The  fresh  spinal  cord  and  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  brain  of  such  animals  contain  the  strongest  virus.  If  portions  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain  are  dried,  the  virulence  gradually  diminishes  propor- 
tionately to  the  length  of  time  that  the  drying  is  continued.  Pasteur  has 
been  able,  by  means  of  systematic  inoculations  with  rabies  poison  of  increas- 
ing virulence,  to  make  dogs  immune  from  the  bite  of  mad  dogs  and  from  the 
artificially  transferred  rabies  poison  in  its  most  potent  form.  In  conjunction 
with  these  experiments  on  animals,  Pasteur  undertook,  for  therapeutic  purr 
poses,  protective  inoculation  in  individuals  who  had  been  bitten  by  dogs  pre- 
sumably mad  (see  pages  401-403,  Treatment  of  Babies).  According  to  Tizzoni 
and  Schwarz,  the  immunising  substance,  as  in  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  is  only 
found  in  the  blood  serum  of  the  inoculated  animals  ;  it  behaves  like  globu- 
line,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  enzymes.  Therefore  they  recommend  that, 
as  in  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  the  blood  serum  of  animals  which  have  been 
rendered  immune  from  rabies  by  inoculation  should  also  be  employed  in  man 
for  prophylactic  and  curative  purposes. 

Action  of  the  Babies  Poison. — The  action  of  the  still  unknown  rabies 
poison  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  the  tetanus  bacillus.  We  saw  in 
the  chapter  on  tetanus,  which  is  so  closely  related  to  rabies,  that  the 
number  of  the  bacilli  in  the  system  capable  of  demonstration  is  very 
small,  and  that  the  tetanus  bacilli  are  destructive  not  by  their  num- 
bers but  by  the  formation  of  the  poisonous  products  of  their  meta- 
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bolism  (toxiue).     The  poison  of  rabies  acts,  as  we  have  stated,  similar] 
to  strychnine. 

Kabies  in  the  Bog. — The  symptomatology  of  rabies  in  the  dog  is  briefly  i 
follows:  A  stage  of  incubation  precedes  the  disease,  and  lasts  generally  thit 
to  five  weeks,  seldom  less  or  more.  The  longest  duration  of  the  incubatio 
stage,  according  to  Bollinger,  is  eight  months.  During  the  incubatioD  tl 
wound  from  the  bite  usually  heals  very  rapidly,  without  any  particular  ii 
flammatory  manifestations.  In  dogs,  two  forms  of  rabies  are  distinguish« 
— the  raging  madness,  or  rabies,  and  the  still  rabies.  The  symptoms  of  rabi 
vary  in  other  respects,  according  to  the  race,  sex,  the  state  of  nutrition,  efa 
of  the  animal.  The  raging  madness  usually  begins  with  a  stage  of  mela 
cholia,  which  is  characterised  by  great  irritability  of  the  animal,  a  peculii 
restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  dysphagia,  and  nausea.  The  dog  shows  a  r 
markable  preference  for  all  sorts  of  indigestible  things,  such  as  hair,  eari 
straw,  dung,  etc.  The  danger  for  man  is  the  greatest  during  this  stage,  ai 
is  so  much  the  more  so  since  the  first  manifestations  are  often  very  insignil 
cant.  The  initial  stage,  according  to  Bollinger,  lasts  one  half  to  two  to  Ihn 
days ;  then  follows  the  stage  of  real  madness — ^the  irritation  or  maniaci 
stage — lasting  three  to  four  days.  The  characteristic  manifestations  of  th 
stage,  which  only  occur  in  paroxysms,  are  the  change  in  the  disposition,  tl 
continued  loss  of  appetite,  a  peculiar  change  in  the  voice,  an  impulse  to  eacai 
and  run  about,  disturbances  of  consciousness,  a  marked  passion  for  bitioj 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  emaciation.  A  noticeable  aversion  to  water  is  lad 
ing,  according  to  Bollinger,  and  only  in  exceptional  instances  does  spaa 
occur  in  the  muscles  of  deglutition.  In  the  last  or  paralytic  stage  there  is 
constantly  increasing  weakness.  The  entire  picture  presented  by  the  brii 
tling  animal  is  frightful  to  look  at.  The  voice  becomes  constantly  boane 
the  dyspnoea  increases,  and  death  generally  occurs  on  the  third,  fifth,  c 
sixth  day,  occasionally  with  partial  or  general  convulsions.  The  temiinatioi 
according  to  Bollinger,  is  always  fatal ;  recovery  has  not  yet  been  obswred 

The  quiet  or  melancholic  form  of  rabies,  which,  accoixiing  to  Boiling^ 
makes  up  about  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  case 
of  madness,  runs  a  more  rapid  course,  as  there  is  no  maniacal  stage.  ^ 
the  first  stage  the  manifestations  are  the  same  as  in  the  wild  variety ;  tbei 
there  so<m  follows  a  paralysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  mouth  remains  wid 
open,  the  voice  becomes  hoarse,  disturbances  of  consciousness,  rapid  emacia 
tion,  and  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters  foUow,  with  death  in  two  to  thw 
days. 

The  results  of  the  autopsy  reveal  little  which  is  positive.  The  most  in 
portant  changes,  according  to  Bollinger,  are  a  dark,  thick  condition  of  tb 
blood,  oedema  of  the  brain,  more  or  less  pronounced  catarrhal  changes  inal 
the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  in  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tract 
frequently  combined  with  hyperaemia  and  ecchymoses,  hyperaemia  and  cyJ 
nosis  of  the  parenchyma  of  various  organs,  and  a  higrh  grade  of  emadatioi 
In  the  stomach  and  intestine  there  are  usually  found,  instead  of  the  norm 
food  stuffs,  indigestible  foreign  bodies  of  various  kinds. 

Hydrophobia  in  Man. — In  man,  rabies  occurs  by  far  the  most  f 
quently  as  the  result  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  (ninety  per  cent,),l 
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often  of  cats  (four  per  cent.),  wolves  (four  per  cent.),  and  foxes  (two 
percent),  and  it  always  terminates  fatally.  Children,  especially,  often 
fall  victims  to  the  disease.  According  to  the  French  statistics,  one  tliird 
to  one  fourth  of  all  the  cases  of  the  disease  occur  in  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  (Ollivier).  The  question  as  to  how  many  of  those 
who  are  bitten  by  mad  dogs  are  attacked  afterwards  by  the  disease, 
has  received  very  diverse  answers.  Bollinger  is  right  in  maintaining 
that  the  percentage  of  those  attacked  by  the  disease  depends  upon 
whether  one  only  takes  into  account  the  bites  of  really  mad  animals,  or 
also  of  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  mad ;  and  finally  upon  whether, 
and  when,  energetic  prophylactic  treatment  of  the  wound  made  by  the 
hite  is  adopted.  This  explains  the  discrepancies  in  the  records,  some 
of  which  state  that  a  half,  others  a  third,  or  even  not  more  than  five 
per  cent,  of  those  who  are  bitten  become  affected  with  hydrophobia. 
The  cases  of  death  from  rabies  in  animals  and  in  man  have  diminished 
remarkably  in  states  such  as  Prussia,  where  there  are  stringent  laws 
levied  against  all  dogs  found  running  about  loose,  or  those  thought  to 
have  hydrophobia,  and  where  the  muzzling  of  dogs  is  compulsory ; 
indeed,  in  such  states,. as  Flügge  has  stated,  rabies  in  man  ha«  as  good 
M  entirely  disappeared.  As  yet  no  undisputed  case  has  been  observed 
of  the  transmission  of  rabies  from  man  to  man. 

In  man,  also,  rabies  is  marked  by  a  stage  of  incubation,  generally 
of  eighteen  to  sixty  days,  and  occasionally  of  three  to  six  months.  An 
incubation  of  less  than  fourteen  days  is  rare,  and  only  in  exceptional 
instances  are  there  incubations  lasting  from  six  to  twelve  months. 
After  the  termination  of  the  incubation  period,  during  which  the  per- 
son who  has  been  bitten  feels  perfectly  well,  and  the  wound  has  healed, 
usually  with  exceptional  rapidity,  the  rabies  begins  with  psychical 
disturbances  (a  melancholic  frame  of  mind,  excitability,  restlessness, 
loss  of  sleep),  loss  of  appetite,  and  occasionally,  even  at  this  stage,  an 
antipathy  towards  liquids.  The  local  manifestations  at  the  point  of 
the  bite,  which  has  generally  healed,  are  not  constant ;  occasionally 
there  is  observed  an  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  cicatrix,  or  the 
patient  complains  of  pain,  burning  or  itching.  Fever  is  usually  not 
present.  The  prodromal  stage  lasts,  for  the  most  part,  al)out  twenty- 
four  hours,  rarely  longer.  The  first  symptom  of  true  hydrophobia  in 
roan  is  a  spasm  of  the  pharynx  resulting  in  an  inability  to  swallow. 
There  now  occur,  in  the  form  of  paroxysms,  severe  respiratory  and 
pharyngeal  spasms  caused  by  any  kind  of  irritation,  and  especially  by 
the  sight  of  liquids — hence  the  name  "  hydrophobia."  At  the  same 
tinie  there  are  observed  reflex  spasms,  for  the  most  part  general  clonic 
ppasKLs,  less  often  tetanic.     There  is  also  a  characteristic  increased  reflex 
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to  the  eighth  to  tlie  tenth  day  after  tlie  injury,  and  hydrophobia  in  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  week  after  the  reception  of  a  bite  from  a  rabid 
animal. 

Frognoas. — The  prognosis  of  rabies  in  man  is  regularly  fatal.  No 
certain  cases  of  recovery  from  true  hydrophobia  have  been  observed. 

Treatment  of  BabieB  in  Han. — Prophylaxis  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance in  the  treatment.  Strictly  enforced  police  laws  against  allowing 
dogs  to  ran  about  loose  without  their  masters,  also  a  high  dog-tax,  and 
laws  compelling  the  use  of  muzzles,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
lessening  the  occurrence  and  the  spread  of  hydrophobia.  As  we  men- 
tioned before,  it  has  been  possible  in  this  way  to  very  materially 
diminish  the  frequency  of  the  disease. 

If  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  or  by  one  supposed  to  \ye  mad, 
the  poison  at  tlie  point  of  infection — that  is,  in  the  wound — must  be  de- 
stroyed as  soon  and  as  energetically  as  possible  by  careful  disinfection 
with  a  one-fifth-per-cent.  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  a  five- 
per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  followed  by  energetic  cauterisation 
with  the  red-hot  iron,  the  Paquelin,  or  with  chemical  caustics  (caustic 
potash,  sulphuric  arid  nitric  acids).  It  is  also  a  very  good  plan  to  im- 
inediately  suck  out  the  fresh  wound.  Excision  of  the  wound  or  cica- 
trix, with  subsequent  cauterisation,  may  be  efficacious,  even  though 
done  several  days  or  weeks  after  the  injury  was  received. 

Paitenr's  Protective  Inoonlation. — It  is  well  known  that  Pasteur  has 
nndertaken  protective  inoculations  upon  people  who  have  been  bitten 
hy  mad  dogs,  after  he  had  made  the  discovery,  as  stated  above,  that 
^ogs  become  gradually  imsusceptible  to  hydrophobia  when  inoculated 
with  rabies  poison  the  virulence  of  which  is  gradually  increased.  Bor- 
doni-Uffreduzzi  has  successfully  practised  Pasteur's  preventive  inocula- 
^on  on  dogs  and  on  one  horse.  Tizzoni  and  Schwarz  recommend  the 
^  of  blood  serum  taken  from  animals  (rabbits,  dogs)  rendered  arti- 
ficially immune,  for  prophylactic  and  curative  purposes  in  man,  since 
*he  immunising  or  curative  substance  is,  as  in  tetanus,  chiefly  found  in 
"*e  blood  serum. 

leehniqne  of  Paitenr'B  Protective  Inoonlation.— Pasteur's  manner  of  per- 
'ofming  protective  inoculation  is  as  follows  :  A  suitable  amount  of  the  dried 
yJisl  cord  of  an  animal  which  has  had  rabies  is  pulverised  with  sterilised 
^'^'traments,  and  to  it  is  added  sterilised  veal  bouillon.  Lympli  is  thus 
^**[tained  of  varying  virulence,  according  to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  con- 
*^toents  and  the  length  of  time  that  the  cord  has  been  dried.  The  material 
"*  inoculation  is  now  injected  with  a  hypodermic  needle  beneath  the  skin 
^  the  abdomen  a  little  below  the  ribs,  three  fourths  of  a  cubic  centimetre 
being  ased  for  full-grown  men  and  a  little  less  for  women,  and  half  a 
^Uc  centimetre  for  children.    Pasteur  usually  begins  with  a  spinal  cord 
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which  has  been  dried  for  fourteen  days,  then  on  the  following  day  an  in; 
tion  is  made  of  one  dried  for  thirteen  days,  etc.,  until  for  the  tenth  inoco 
tion  a  spinal  cord  is  employed  which  has  only  been  dried  five  days ;  t 
patients  are  then  discharged.  Sometimes,  especially  in  bad  cases— for  < 
ample,  in  Russians  bitten  by  mad  wolves — according  to  Uffelmann's  repc 
inoculations  are  made  two  to  three  times  a  day  with  rabies  poison  of  incre 
ing  virulence.  In  this  manner  Pasteur  has  inoculated  a  great  number 
people  who  had  presumably  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs  ;  of  these  people  so 
died  of  rabies  a  short  time  after  the  treatment,  and  others  later,  and  it  is  i 
impossible  that  death  from  hydrophobia  may  have  occurred  in  some  of  ' 
cases  in  consequence  of  the  inoculation.  But  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
protective  inoculation  may  have  given  the  wisbed-for  result.  At  all  evei 
Pasteur's  experiments  are  of  the  greatest  scientific  interest;  but  we  m 
acknowledge,  with  Koch  and  Flügge,  that  Pasteur's  protective  inoculation 
man  has  been  used,  for  practical  purposes,  much  too  soon.  A  more  thoroi 
scientific  investigation  of  the  method  should  have  been  made  before  it  ^ 
put  to  practical  use.  According  to  the  results  hitherto  recorded,  the  sua 
of  protective  inoculation  is  uncertain  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
danger  that  people  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  healthy  may 
consequence  of  the  inoculation,  become  infected  with  rabies  and  die. 

Bordoni-Uffreduzzi  has  likewise  employed  Pasteur's  method  of  treatna 
with  the  best  success,  and  in  his  statistics  during  the  years  1886-'88  he 
ports  :  Two  hundred  and  forty-one  persons  were  bitten  by  animals  wl 
were  experimentally  proved  to  have  rabies  ;  in  the  case  of  two  hundred  ; 
forty-five  more,  treated  by  Pasteur's  method,  the  hydrophobia  of  the  anin 
which  bit  them  was  rendered  certain  by  physicians'  certificates  or  by  cUn 
observation  ;  in  forty-five  persons  the  diagnosis  of  rabies  was  doubt 
Only  six  of  the  first  group  died  ;  of  the  second,  four  ;  of  the  third,  none  ; 
consequently  the  mortality  of  the  whole  list  was  1.88  per  cent 

When  the  disease  has  once  broken  out,  usually  no  treatment  is 
avail.  We  are  then  forced  to  limit  ourselves  to  easing  the  great  suf 
ings  of  the  patient  by  symptomatic  treatment.  First  of  all,  and 
soon  as  possible,  large  doses  of  curare  should  be  injected  subcutt 
ously. 

Pensoldt,  in  one  case  occurring  in  an  eleven-year-old  boy,  emplo 
without  success  very  large  doses  of  curare,  injecting  on  an  average  ( 
to  0*02  gramme  every  half  hour,  and  in  the  course  of  one  to  two  i 
a  half  hours  the  full  fatal  amount  of  curare  was  administered.  Cui 
is  very  valuable  in  all  cases  as  a  symptomatic  remedy  for  modify 
the  pharyngeal  and  respiratory  spasms,  but  it  does  not  possess  an  act 
curative  effect  upon  the  disease.  Remedies  like  chloral  and  chlorofc 
are  indispensable.  For  the  severe  convulsive  and  maniacal  seizurei 
the  patient  the  continuous  administration  of  chloroform  by  inhalat 
is  probably  the  best  treatment. 

Recently  various  remedies  have  been  recommended  for  rabies.  * 
example,  Kartschewskji  speaks  well  of  the  internal  use  of  canthari 
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powder  (0*06  gramme  pro  die)  for  a  week,  aud  at  the  same  time  the 
application  of  emplastrum  cantharidum  to  the  wound  made  by  the 
bite.  According  to  the  experiments  of  De  Blasi  and  Eusso  Travali, 
the  poison  of  rabies  has  little  power  of  resistance  against  the  ordinary 
antiseptics  and  caustics,  and  they  recommend  creolin  and  succus  citri. 
The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  popular 
remedy. 

§  81.  Poiioning  by  Luects»  Snakes^  Etc. — From  the  bites  of  certain 
insects  and  snakes,  poisoning,  sometimes  mild  and  sometimes  severe, 
may  result,  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  as  yet  fully  understand. 
Amongst  the  injuries  caused  by  the  stings  of  insects  belong  the  bites  of 
gnats,  fleas,  bugs,  etc.,  after  which,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of 
some  irritating  substance,  there  ensile  local  inflammatory  manifesta- 
tions in  the  form  of  redness  and  wheals,  with  itching  and  burning. 
Severer  inflammation  follows  the  wound  «inflicted  by  the  sting,  which  is 
sitnated  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  bodies  of  bees  and  wasps.  Their 
sting  involves  a  decided  poisoning  of  the  wound,  which  occasionally 
presents  itself  as  a  very  extensive,  painful  inflammation,  with  redness 
and  swelling,  and  not  rarely  there  may  even  be  alarming  constitutional 
symptoms.  Many  individuals  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  the  stings 
of  bees  and  wasps.  The  local  inflammatory  manifestations  usually  sub- 
side very  soon.  The  constitutional  symptoms  which  now  and  then 
occur— for  instance,  after  the  direct  injury  of  a  small  cutaneous  vein 
or  a  lymphatic  vessel — consist  sometimes  in  a  peculiar  state  of  collapse ; 
"^e  skin  is  cool,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat,  the  pulse  is  small 
*"d  rapid,  and  occasionally  a  condition  of  coma  is  observed.  These 
tl^reatening  constitutional  symptoms  last  usually  only  a  few  hours,  but 
*"6  patients  generally  feel  remarkably  feeble  for  several  days.  There 
*^  also  many  examples  known  of  men  and  animals  dying  in  a  short 
time  after  being  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  bees  or  wasps.  The  nature  of 
^*^6  Wasp  and  bee  poison  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Iiy'ariet  from  Tarantulas  and  Scorpiona — I  should  also  mention  in- 
J^'^es  produced  by  the  tarantulas  and  scorpions  of  southern  countries, 
^^^  the  subsequent  extensive  local  inflammations,  which  never  termi- 
^^^  fatally. 

The  treatment  of  the  above-mentioned  injuries,  particularly  the 

^'^gs  of  bees,  wasps,  tarantulas,  and  scorpions,  is  best  carried  out  with 

'^'^onia  and  antiphlogistic  remedies.     As  Billroth  says,  bee-tenders 

.ploy  scorpion  oil  as  a  kind  of  antidote  for  bee  stings — that  is,  olive 

^*  in  which  some  scorpions  have  been  kept. 

I^juriet  from  Venomous  Snakes. — The  injuries  due  to   poisonous 
^^tces  are  relatively  rare  in  our  zones  as  compared  with  the  tropics. 
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which  has  l)ecn  dried  for  fourteen 
tion  is  made  of  one  dried  for  tlm 
tion  a  spinal  cord  is  eni])I(>v<-ii 
patients  are  then  discharjred. 
ample,  in  Russians  bitten  by  nv  * 
inoculations  ai*e  made  two  to  fhi'  * 
ing  virulence.     In  this  manner   \ 
people  who  had  ])resumably  b((.ii 
died  of  rabies  a  short  time  aft«  ' 
imjKJSsible  that  death  from  liy' 
cases  in  consequence  of  the  inor   ■ 
pi^otoctive  inoculation  may  hav«-  • 
Pasteur's  experiments  are  of  i.. 
acknowled^,  with  Koch  and  V\. 
man  has  been  used,  for  i)rac*tif: 
scientific  investigation  of  the  " 
put  to  practical  use.     Accowliii«/ 
of  protective  inoculation  is  umi« 
danger  tliat  ^leoplc  who  wo  in-., 
consequence  of  the  inoculatioi;. 
Bordoni-Uifreduzzi  has  lik«- 
with  the  best  success,  and  in  < 
ports  :  Two  hundred  and  fort> 
were  experimentally  proved  iu  t- 
forty-five  more,  treated  by  Pa- 
which  bit  them  was  rendei'cd  • 
observation  ;   in  forty-five  pi*?- 
Only  six  of  the  first  group  dii-ii 
consequently  the  mortality  of  1 1  • 

AVlien  the  disease  lias  (•!»• 
avail.     AVc  are  then  foreeil  i 
ings  of  tlie  patient  by  sym: 
soon  avS  possible,  large  «lu^«  - 

onslv. 

Pensoldt,  in  one  case  occu- 
witliout  sucecss  verv  lari;i.'  •!■ 
to  n*02  grannne  every  half  : 
a  half  hours  the  full  fatal  an, 
is  vcTV  valuable  in  all  easi'> 
the  pharyngeal  and  res]>irat"i 
curative  (»ITi'ct  upon  tluMliscn-. 
are  indis)>en.sable.     For  the  >♦. 
the  patient  the  e<»ntinuous  a«i. 
is  proljably  the  best  treat  merit. 

Keeentlv  various  remedies 
example,  Kartschewskji  speal 


.-  -   "~-  :•■  us:  it  i?  w-/;u  .: 
--  -T.rTiion  of  Vm  :v.i : 
-  .     :::v  three  kii.ls  :: 
-•-  r-r'.lii,  and  the  v-.^T-i 
'-  -_.i:.»t:ti  poison  tei-:...  ■: 
.  "~.     At  the  time  ••::_: 
.    -  ::.:..>  tlie  wounJ.    t-v 
_  -    :  forty  asps,  Kar':iL-ki 
_  -  -  IS  mass,  easilv  &n'.uV.: 
-  -^  :?•.»! u tion  of  whicL  e  ■:• 
::^ing  from  the  p^yl?-.-: 
-•f -mentioned    ]joiK>ii'U: 
■.  ..-jing  to  liillrotli,  aUu: 

r-r  r-^jisonous  snakes  co^.^i'j•. 

.^\\ü:ion  of  the  blood  in  tlsc 

.    :   -rombosis  of  the  bloi>i- 

..rj"j,  high   fever,  a  fetliLü 

r.^  effected   portion  of  ti.c 

:  .'f  sensation.     Occaii^^n- 

'..-.  :.-eeede(l  by  an  increa?iii^' 

-rtr  redii  survives  the  fir?: 

j^.  :.e. 

.   -^  to  immediately  suck  tic 

2Z^:T — then  to  wash  out  tie 

•  .:  kid,  absolute  alcohol,  ett-.. 

^^  T::h  some  energetic  liqui'i 

^  iir  rapid  absorption  of  ilo 

..   --f  popular  remedy  of  Uii\s: 

^-£  iitreinity,  for  instance— a-^ 

^    it?ffftic  antiphlogistic  niea.- 

^^^^ii'iL   Finally,  the  internal  aiiJ 

,  -jt2.:c:i  fortior  has  been  roeon: 

-r.  7«rt  liq.  animon.   fort,  with 

^^  sei  AS  A  subcutaneous  injVc- 

,.  ne  same  mixture   shouhl  \k 

;  jctises  the  injection   of  oi.f 

irs:er  (Lenz)  into  the  \v.»u!j«i 

jT  TfitSL    Large  doses  of  alcoh-  »I 

tif  de  muscles  are  in  great  re- 


are  the  American   rattle- 


•*•- 
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And  the  cobra  species  of  Asia  and  Africa.  After  injuries  in- 
gMVl  bj  the  bite  of  these  snakes  there  ensue  extremely  severe  local 
l^^ations  which  terminate  in  gangrene.     The  constitutional  mani- 

Sons  are  like  those  in  hydrocyanic-acid  poisoning,  consisting  in  a 
jf  of  dread,  oppression  of  the  chest,  cyanosis,  delirium,  convul- 
fflB,  and  stupor.  Death  follows,  occasionally  in  a  few  hours,  with 
mpEoms  of  collapse ;  in  fact,  death  not  infrequently  occurs  before  any 
tsal  symptoms  make  their  appearance.  It  is  of  practical  importance 
^ftfte  that  tlie  poison  may  even  have  a  fatal  effect  when  in  a  dried 
Hhion  or  in  an  alcoholic  preparation.  According  to  Gohnheim, 
Mkfrom  a  poisonous  snake-bite  is  in  all  probability  caused  essen- 
Mjp^by  the  disintegration  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 
iriBEhfi  treatment  is  in  general  like  that  for  the  bite  of  a  vipera  bcrus. 
||]|^rds  and  De  Lacerda,  basing  their  opinion  upon  experiments  with 
^jpoison  of  the  cobra,  recommend  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a 
B^per-cent.  aqueous  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  (eight 
twelve  grammes  of  the  solution).  Immediately  after  the  reception 
the  bite  a  ligature  should  be  placed  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
And,  the  ligature  not  being  removed  until  several  minutes  after 
Hing  the  injection.  In  one  case  potassium  permanganate  was  in- 
Hed  with  success  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  reception  of  the  bite, 
le  length  of  time  within  which  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  potas- 
im  permanganate  is  attended  with  success  becomes  proportionately 
olonged  when  a  ligature  is  applied  above  the  poisoned  wound.  If 
a  poison  has  already  caused  constitutional  symptoms,  Richards's  ol>- 
rvations  show  that  the  injection  of  permanganate  of  potassium  has 
» effect. 

§  82.  The  Poisoning  of  Wounds  by  Indian  Arrow  Poison. — This  is 
rhaps  the  best  place  briefly  to  consider  the  wound  infections  pro- 
iced,  for  instance,  by  the  poisoned  points  of  arrows  used  by  the  Indians, 
seording  to  W.  T.  Parker,  the  arrow-points  of  the  American  Indians 
9  poisoned  with  a  devilish  cunning,  and  the  process  is  frequently  kept 
jret.  Vegetable  poisons,  es{>ecially  curare  or  urari,  or  decomposing 
trid  substances  (decomposing  meat  and  blood,  for  instance,  of  dead 
emies,  decomposing  liver,  etc.),  or  snake  poisons,  made,  for  ex- 
iple,  from  the  crushed  heads  of  serpents,  are  employed.  There  is 
o  a  partiality  for  using  the  liver  of  an  ox,  which  is  pierced  with 
rows  and  allowed  to  decompose  in  the  sun ;  crushed  ants  are  also 
ded  to  the  mixture.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  differ  according  to 
lether  a  vegetable  poison  like  curare,  or  putrid  substances,  or  animal 
isons  like  those  of  snakes,  or  mixed  poisons  are  employed.  The 
tion  of  curare,  the  real  arrow  poison  of  the  Indians,  is,  as  is  well 
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The  nature  of  the  snake  püi.son  is  as  vi.i 
a  puLsonous  alkaloid  which  is  coutainc'l 
glands.     In  Europe  there  are  ordinai 
j)oi.sonous  snakes — the  vijwra  herii>,  '' 
aspis.     These  poisonous  snakes  have  ; 
Avliich  the  excretory  ducts  of  snuill  l'.! 
bite  the   glands  empty  their   pnis.>:. 
drying  the  secretion  from  tlie  ])oi- 
obtained  fifteen  grammes  of  a  \v^ 
in  water  and  alcohol,  a  twenty-per-'- 
responded  in  its  action  to  the  i\v  • 
glands  of  the  adder.     The  bit«*.- 
snakes  are  in  general  not  very  «In- 

two  die  out  of  a  total  of  sixtv  b'H' 

■,' 

The  7)iau!fc8tatio7iJif  after  tli» 
in  a  very  painful  local  inllamm.i 
parts  immediately  adjoining  i. 
vessels,  not  infrequently  in 
of  anxiety,  cramps,  great  \\i- 
body  is  subsequently  often  n 
ally  death  occurs  in  a  rehit: 
state  of  collapse.     If  a  j«» 
two  days,  the  prognohis  i- 

The  best  treatment  f^u  . 
wound — a  procedure  ent^ 
wound  with  bichloride  •»: 
and,  when  possible,  to  f:; 
caustic  or  with  the  hut  ' 
poison,  it  is  a  very  g«HM* 
off  the  injured  portion 
soon  as  possible,  close  ;<*• 
ures  are  adopted  for  ib.« 
subcutaneous  admiiii -t  i 
mended,  a  hypodiTii   <• 
one  to  two  to  tlin« 
tion  ;  internally  ten   . 
given  many  timoh  «  . 
per  cent,  chromic  ." 
made  bv  the  bite 

to 

(whiskey'}  and  eiif: 
pute  amongst  the 

The  most  daiiu.        .^.  ^ 


V  of  tlie  lii'iiri .;. . 
•     nlv  jiuccuuii'  ^iV-: 
.-.  iieriean  Inclian-  -■ 
:  'T  war  and  the  i':/--- 
I  l^\rker,  i^  .sli'Tt ;-.: ". 
■^■:i  the  ribs  of  a  lu'.- 
-.*  fearc'd.     Tlie  Iiuiii:: 
with  a?  irreat  accun:  • 
■.itnite>  the  tis-uos^  vi'^ 
.  -...nes.     Gutters  are  iiuir 
-  r..  the  wi.und.     The  p-i:- 
;:;:!i  a  maimer  that  when  ■.: 
>  ill  a  w...:;::d.  or  when  :/.• 
-vmes  lov><:-r.tnl  and  remain? 
.  :;.sje  of  ir  r..  iH-bbles,  b<.m-. 
-.,::>  skille^i  in   rumovius;  Vi'' 
'.  riiev  have  stuek.     A  eounvr 
after  cutting  off  the  shaft,  ihv 


-^■Pi^ 


..,ä,^hüus  leprosy,  actinomycosis. 
Uic^nfeetioiis  diseases  of  bacterid 
^        ■    ;  '  the  furffeon,  tul>erciib.»sis  is  verx 
"'"'mlieifiiluin,  a  noiliile^  we  uu^er. 
-   ^'^    r,J.Jiaix?d  niicrci-organisni,  the 
-   'J'cliaiticterised  aimtoinieally  by  tU' 
•    .    Wies     On  the  24th  of  Marciu 
'  -^    rPhÄ->gieal  Society  at  P>erUn 
- '^/'iLnWi^  ^"**  that  the  disease  w.^ 

...j^i^^'^j^^.yjoch'sdi'^^'O^'^^ry  was  exeei;l- 
,Zsn.'D  f'**^^|^^,;ts  in  tiiberculo.si^   will  alwav^ 


■^'0»>'*'\,f  tendons,  bones  and  joints,  i-tc      >• 

'lufef'^^Lk  bacilli  develop  an«l   iinilnrl.v. 

'  *Wl5*lS^of  characteristic  tuberdes-rlmr 
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üite  length  of  time  and  in  a  certain  stage  in  their  development,  die, 
ueuallj'  by  a  proccBs  of  cheesy  degeneration. 

Origin  and  Btnutnre  of  the  Taberolei, — Tliese  tubercles  (Fig.  2S9) 
originate,  according  to  the  very  careful  investigations  of  Eaunigarten, 
Cornil,  and  others,  in  the  following  manner :  In  consequence  of  the 
i;rovtli  of  the  bacilli  in  any  particular  tissue,  there  occurs,  in  the  first 
place,  a  proliferation  of  the  tixed  tissue  cells,  whicli  begins  witli  llie 
process  of  caryomitosis  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  protoplasmic, 
epitiieliai-Iike  or  epithelioid  cells.  The  tubercles  are  consequently  at 
öret  made  up  essentially  of  groups  of  epithelioid  cells  which  lie  witliin 
tile  connective-tissue  stroma  of  the  original  tissue,  whicli  has  been 
partly  absorbed  and  partly  pushed  aside — the  so-called  reticulum  of 
I'le  tubercle.  Some  epithelioid  cells  have'  one  nucleus,  others  two, 
fliile   still   others  are  polynu-  r 

clear — so-called  giant  cells — in  ^'"'''^'''ijflift'ia-VV**''**'"*»* 
wMch  there  are  often  found  a  .•'i*^*»*^^^*«»*;/**,!  *'/'*< 
Tery  great  number  of  large  oval  ','  ■  '^J»'»\* *'•'«  *ti' 
nnclei.  The  giant  cells  proba-  "^  •  ,*  *  **'*\'»'**''.,'»V;' 
%  originate  not  by  the  fusion 
of  several  epithelioid  cells  but 
■"y  the  proliferation  of  the  nu- 
'''^i  of  a  single  cell.  In  spite 
ot  the  vigorous  growtli  of  the 
°*G<J,tis8ne  cells  (connective-tis- 
sue cells ;  cells  of  the  walls  of 
tile  vessels,  epithelium)  no  new 
'(""ination  of  capillaries  takes 
P'*ce  within  tlie  nodules.  After 
7^  proliferation  of  the  original 
"*sue  cells  there  occur,  sooner 
^^  later,  inflammatory  changes 
'"  'lie  vessels  of  the  diseased  region  which  lead  to  an  emigration  of  the 
*°*<iurles8  blood-corpuselt;s,  first  in  the  i>ei-iphery  and  then  later  in  the 
"^'^treof  the  nodules.  The  nodules,  which  are  at  the  ontdct  made  up 
"'  large  cells,  thus  come  to  be  made  up  more  and  more  of  small  round 
**■'«.  If  the  emigration  of  leucocytes  occurs  at  a  very  early  stage  and 
'''^■sltsthe  growth  of  the  fixed  cells,  it  is  possible  for  the  nodules  to  ap- 
I"^^»"  to  be  made  up  of  small  cells  from  the  very  beginning.  When  the 
pcv  transparent  nodules,  which  are  about  the  size  of  millet  seeds,  have 
'^^^^lied  the  stage  of  the  small-celled  tul>ereles  they  are  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  further  development,  and  there  now  occurs  a  retrograde  mcta- 
worpljujja^  the  cells  perishing  by  fatty  or  ebeesy  degeneration  or  by 
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coagulation  necrosis,  and  forming  homogeneous  masseB.  FrequeotJ 
the  tubercular  foci  become  permeated  with  lime  salts,  and  finally  for« 
mortar-like  concretions.  Tlie  topical  death  of  the  tubercle  is  by  case« 
tion  or  cheesy  degeneration  (Fig.  289,  v.  T.).  The  canse  of  these  to 
bercles  —  that  is,  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  —  ie  the  above-mentione* 
rod-shaped  bacillus  discovered  by  K.  Koch  (bacillus  tuberculosus,  Fifi 
224,  page  258). 

Tubercle  Bacilli. — The  characteristic  bacilli  present  in  the  nodnl^ 
are  found  either  in  the  interior  of  the  cells — for  instance,  within  tl» 
giant  celts  (Fig.  290) — or  between  the  cells;  also  iu  the  blood  of  tboS 
suffering  from  general  tuS 
berculosis,  in  tlie  sputum  o- 
those  with  tuberculosis  o 
the  respiratory  tract,  in  tb« 
urine  in  geni to-urinary  tu 
berculosis,  in  pns,  etc.  Tc 
Koch  alone  is  due  the  greal 
credit  of  having  proved,  bj 
inoculations  with  pure  cul- 
tures of  his  bacillus,  that  the 
bacilli  present  in  tuberculo 
sis  are  the  sole  cause  of  th( 
_  _  ..  -  disease. 

Fio.  290. — Ginnt  i-ell  with  tubercle  bacilli.  _,      ._.._,        ,_ 

X  TCI  (KdcIi).  Bobert  Xoolii  Tnlwntle  Ba 

OÜli— The  tubercle  baralli  an 
ßne,  generally  slig^htly  curved  rods  from  1'6  to  3'5  fi  in  length,  incapable  o: 
spontaneous  movement.  They  usually  occur  singly,  rarely  in  pairs,  an( 
sometimes  filaments  are  seen  made  up  of  five  to  six  segments.  Whether  oi 
not  the  bacilli  form  spores  has  not  hitherto  been  determined.  When  the  ba 
cilli  are  stained  there  are  occasionally  seen  bright  vacuoles  having  a  [«gulK 
arrang^emcnt,  which  are  suggestive  of  spores.  The  bacilli  are  extremely  re 
sislant.  probably  as  a  result  of  their  very  firm  membrane  or  envelope  ;  henc> 
they  do  not  lose  their  virulence,  though  dried  for  a  month,  or  subjected  t- 
high  temperalures  nearly  reaching  the  boiling-point,  or  when  subjected  t« 
decompasition  or  the  acid  gastric  juice. 

The  cultivation  of  the  facultative  anaSrobic.  strictly  parasitic  bacteria  on* 
side  of  the  animal  body  is  accompanied  with  difficulties.  They  thrive  b»tc 
all  upon  the  hordeucd  blood  serum  of  shee;i,  cattle,  and  calves  in  the  inculM 
tion  apparatus,  at  a  temperature  of  37°  to  38°  C.  (SS-B"  to  100-4°  F. ).  A  tubercl 
coulaining  bacilli  or  some  similar  substance  taken  from  a  slightly  oaseou 
lymph  gland  can  be  used  for  the  seed.  Below  29°  C.  and  above  42°  C.  f" 
bercle  bacilli  cease  to  grow.  At  an  incubator  temperature  of  37°  to  38°  C. 
the  culture  is  verj-  carefully  protected  from  impurities  and  from  becomin: 
mixed  with  other  bacteria,  there  develop  upon  the  blood  serum  cbaract«nst^ 
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white,  small  dry  scales  or  crumbs,  which  become  visible  through  the 

ope  within  five  to  six  days,  but  to  the  naked  eye  only  after  the  lapse 

3  fifteen  days.     From  the  end  of  the  third  week  on,  the  appearance  is 

laracteristic.     In  a  test  tube  the  tubercle  bacilli 

iceedingly  well  upon  meat-peptone  agar  to  which 

n  added  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  glycerine  (No-    i 

IUI),     This  glycerine  agar  is  et  present  almost 

;ely  used  for  making  pure  cultures,  and  is  displac- 

re  and  more  the  blood  serum  which  is  so  dilBcult 

Use.     When  tubercle  bacilli  are  inoculated  with 

iDum  wire  upon  glycerine  agar,  the  first  colonies 

observed  along  the  line  where  the  wire  was  drawn 

ourteen  days  subsequently.     If  the  culture  is  al- 

o  remain  in  the  incubator  for  one  and  a  half  to 

iks  longer  the  Epical  picture  of  a  tubercle-bacilli 

ivill  be  obtained— that  is,  there  will  be  seen  upon 

r  an  uneven,  greyish -white,  dry,  lustreless  mass, 

»  made  up  of  flakes,  nodules,  and  small  scales  (Fig. 

lie  colonies  consist  of  variously  interlacing  strings 

'ria  clinging  together  (Fig.  292).    Tubercle  bacilli 

ive  in  botjillon  to  which  three  to  five  per  cent,  of 

je  has  been  added,  and  they  have  even  been  cul- 

upon  slices  of  potato  (made  alkaline)  which  were 

«n  drying  by  fusing  together  the  open  end  of  the 

be  containing  them  (Globig,  Houx). 

tubercle  bacilli  retain  their  virulence,  though  cul- 

in  artilicial  nutritive  media,  for  a  long  time, 
as  made  pure  cultures  of  these  bacilli  grow  in  a 
e  for  more  than  nine  years,  and  he  has  observed 
dight  diminution  of  their  virulence.  The  tuber- 
lli  must  be  kept  from  the  light,  as  in  direct  sun- 
ley  perish  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  according 
lickness  of  the  culture.  The  dispersed  daylight 
re  slowly. 

ne  of  übende  BaoiUi— Eoch.  Prudden  and  oth-  p,a.  ssi.— Linear  cul- 
e  attempted  to  find  in  the  pure  cultures  of  the  ^  °f  S* ^"™ri^' 
!  bacillus  obtained  from  man  the  active  principle       «gu-  g  vieefa  old. 

which  causes  the  morbid  conditions  associated 
berculosis.     According  to  the  discoveries  of  Frudden  and  Hodenpyl, 
«mous  substances  are  not  found,  a-s  in  many  other  species  of  fungi,  in 
ritive  medium,  but  they  are,  analogous  to  Buchner's  bacterial  protein, 
•  the  bodies  of  the  bacilli  in  an  extremely  resbtant  form.      Their 

in  the  living  body  does  not  change  them  for  a  long  time.     Complete 
y  from  tuberculosis  is  not  obtained  by  the  death  of  the  tubercle 
but  the  tubercular  foci  containin<;  the  dead  bacilli  must  likewise  be 
vay  with  or  the  tubercular  poison  itself  rendered  harmless, 
mas  Weyl  has  isolated  a  highly  poisonous  substance — toxomucin 

cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli.  According  to  Maffucci,  the  toxic  sub- 
formed  by  tubercle  bacilli  only  acts  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period 
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of  time,  and  animals,  such  as  guinea-pigs,  inoculated  with  this  potBcni  die  oi 
marasmus.  Richet  and  Herioourt  have  obtained  from  tubercular  cultures  a 
toxine  which  has  a  toxic  effect  upon  tubercular  rabbits,  but  none  at  all  upon 
healthy  ones. 

Certain  metabolic  products  which  are  dissolved  in  the  nutritive  media,  in 
a  glycerine-peptone  solution,  for  instance,  have,  according  to  SchoU,  a  cura- 
tive effect  upon  the  tubercular  process  when  injected  subcutaneously.  The 
tuberculin  isolated  by  Robert  Koch  is  described  on  page  421. 

Staining  of  Tubercle  Badlli—- Different  methods  have  been  recommended 
for  staining  tubercle  bacilli.  The  examination  of  sputum  for  tubercle  bacilli 
is  as  follows  :  A  portion  of  one  of  the  ordinary  yellow,  tenacious  lumps  is 
taken  from  a  mass  of  sputum,  transferred  to  a  cover  glass,  upon  which  is 
then  placed  a  second  cover  glass,  and  the  material  to  be  examined  is  pressed 
between  them.  The  cover  glasses  are  then  removed  from  one  another,  aX- 
lowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  and  passed  three  times  through  a  flame.    While  ih^ 

cover  glass  is  held  by  thiual> 

f\  forceps,  a  drop  of  carbolised 

^  i  ^^  fuchsin  is  placed  upon  i^ 

\fc,^^      ^  ^®  preparation  is  held    * 

"Njl  moment  over  the  flame,  ar»^^ 

this  procedure  is  repeated 
several  times,  fresh  staixa* 
ing  solution  being  added  :Ü 
necessary.  Then  the  stam:^ 
is  washed  off  with  distOl^^ 
water.  The  parts  surround* 
ing  the  bacteria  are  decol- 
ourised with  fifteen  to  twesa- 
ty  per  cent  nitric  acid  t^y 
moving  the  cover  glass  hatid^ 
and  forth  a  few  moments  i^ 
the  latter  until  the  deep-red  preparation  becomes  greenish  blue.  Then  tta* 
dissolved  fuchsin  is  washed  away  in  seventy-per^^nt.  alcohol,  and  the  prep* 
aration  is  rinsed  in  distilled  water  and  re-stained  with  methylene  blue,  l>y 
which  everything  is  coloured  blue  except  the  bacilli,  which  still  remain 
After  washing  in  water  the  preparation  can  be  examined  immediately,  or 
may  be  dried,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

Of  the  other  methods  of  staining  I  should  mention  particularly 
Frankel's,  which  is  the  best  of  the  remaining  ones,  and  can  be  quickly 
ried  out  (staining  with  hot  carbolised  fuchsin,  then  decolourising  and  coimt^^' 
staining  in  a  solution  of  fifty  parts  water,  thirty  parts  alcohol,  twenty  pa*"*^ 
nitric  acid,  and  methylene  blue  to  saturation,  washing  in  water).  Graoc»'^ 
method  is  also  useful.  By  the  above-mentioned  rules  a  stain  can  be  given  *^ 
sputum,  faeces,  pus  from  a  wound,  samples  of  pure  cultures,  etc.  The 
ing  of  a  section,  and  consequently  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  tissues« 
done  in  essentially  the  same  manner  (for  instance,  immersion  for  one  ho**^ 
in  carbolised  fuchsin,  decolourising  in  dilute  [ten-per-cent.]  nitric  acid  f^^ 
about  one  half  to  one  minute,  washing  in  seventy-per-cent.  alcohol,  counts*** 
staining  in  methylene  blue  for  two  to  three  minut^  dehydrating  in  absol^'^ 
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alcohol,  clarifying  in  oil,  and  mounting  in  Canada  balsam).  Ehrliches  aque- 
ous aniline-dye  solutions  are  also  much  used  for  sections  and  cover-glass 
preparations  (at  ordinary  temperatures  the  object  is  immersed  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  in  Ehrlich's  solution  [aniline-water,  fuchsia,  or  gentian  violet], 
at  higher  temperatures  for  a  shorter  time,  then  for  a  few  seconds  it  is  washed 
in  twenty-ftve-per-cent.  nitric  acid,  and- for  several  minutes  in  sixty -per-cent. 
alcohol,  then  double  stained  in  Bismarck-brown  or  a  methylene- blue  solu- 
tion, depending  upon  whether  it  was  first  stained  with  violet  or  fuschin,  then 
washed  in  sixty-per-cent.  alcohol  and  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol,  clari- 
fied in  oil  of  cedar,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam). 

Transmission  of  Tuberculosis  to  ATiimals,— The  transmissibility  of  tubercu- 
losis to  animals  by  inoculation,  by  intravenous  injection,  and  by  allowing 
them  to  eat  and  inhale  tuberculous  substances  had  been  proved  by  Klencke, 
in  1843,  before  Koch's  epoch-making  experiments  had  been  made.  Villemin 
(1865-'68;  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  by  systematic  experiments  that  tuber- 
culosis can  be  transmitted  from  maa  to  animals,  and  from  animal  to  animal. 
These  experiments  were  then  repeated  with  positive  results,  particularly  by 
Chauveau,  Cohnheim,  Klebs,  and  others.  Then  Eobert  Koch  showed  that 
tuberculosis  could  only  be  transmitted  to  animals  by  inoculation,  by  intra- 
venous injection,  and  by  inhalation  when  the  material  employed  contained 
tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  first  place,  Eobert  Koch  repeated  many  times  success- 
fully the  inoculation  experiments  which  had  been  performed  upon  guinea- 
pigs,  rabbits,  etc.,  with  portions  of  tubercular  tissue  (nodules  of  miliary 
tuberculosis,  tubercular  pus,  phthisical  sputum,  fungous  matter  from  joints, 
lupus,  portions  of  scrofulous  glaads,  nodules  of  bone  tuberculosis).  He  then 
employed  in  a  great  number  of  transmission  experiments  pure  cultures  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  by  inoculating  these  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  into 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  by  injecting  them  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  into  the  veins,  and  by  causing  them  lo  be  inhaled,  he  produced 
true  tuberculosis,  with  its  characteristic  bacilli,  which  could  be  again  and 
again  successfully  transmitted  to  other  animals.  So  Koch  has  furnished  in 
the  most  convincing  manner  the  indisputable  proof  that  tuberculosis  is 
caused  by  specific  bacilli.  Koch's  admirable  work  will  be  found  in  the 
Mittheilungen  des  Kaiserlichen  (Gesundheitsamtes,  1884. 

Almost  at  the  very  same  time  that  Koch  published  his  work  upon  the 
etiology  of  tuberculosis,  Baumgarten,  independently  of  Koch,  had  likewise 
found  bacilli  in  the  tubercles  produced  in  rabbits  by  inoculation,  but  he  did 
not  make  cultures  and  inoculations  with  them. 

All  animals  are  not  equally  susceptible  to  tubercle  bacilli.  Guinea-pigs, 
rabbits,  and  ruminants  have  a  pronounced  predisposition  for  tuberculosis, 
while  dogs,  rats,  and  white  mice  are  immune  from  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
man  shows  great  variations  in  susceptibility  to  the  poison  of  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  of  Cattle.— The  tuberculosis  of  cattle,  in  which  small  and 
large  nodules  are  formed  even  reaching  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  potato,  is, 
according  to  recent  investigations,  identical  with  the  tuberculosis  of  man, 
and  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  has  likewise  been  demonstrated.  Inocu- 
lation experiments  have  also  given  corresponding  results.  By  the  ingestion 
of  meat  and  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli  from  tubercular  cows  (particu- 
larly those  with  local  tubercular  disease  of  the  udder),  tuberculosis  may  easily 
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be  caused  in  man.  If  boiled,  the  virulence  of  infected  milk  is  destroyed ;  its 
poisonous  character  may  be  weakened  by  diluting  it  with  milk  which  is  free 
from  bacteria  (Bollinger). 

Pseudo-Tabereulotti. — Eberth  has  described  a  pseudo-tuberculosis  of 
guinea-pigs.  Changes  simulating  tuberculosis  are  found  particularly  in  the 
abdominal  organs,  especially  in  the  liver,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  lungs. 
S:>me  of  the  nodules  present  the  appearance  of  miliary  tubercles,  others  of 
small  a^bscesses.  In  the  centre  of  the  nodules  collections  of  micrococci  are 
found,  and  the  nodules  themselves  appear  microscopically  either  as  spots 
of  coagulation  necrosis,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  leucocytes,  or  as  collections 
of  pus.  The  tuberculose  zoögloeique  of  Malassez  and  V ignal  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  this  pseudo-tuberculosis.  Elberth  also  observed  a  tubercle-like  dis- 
ease— a  pseudo-tuberculosis — ^in  rabbits,  and  he  found  the  micro-organisms  to 
be  small,  short  rods,  double  the  width  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  rounded  at  the 
ends,  forming  chains  made  up  of  shorter  or  longer  segments,  which  were 
either  placed  side  by  side  or  twisted  together  in  groups  and  collected  in  thick 
clusters.  Eppinger  found  a  cladothrix  form  to  be  the  excitant  of  pseudo- 
tuberculosis in  man. 

The  Tubercle  Baoillnfl  of  Birds.— The  weakened  (attenuated)  or  virulent 
tubercle  bacillus  of  birds,  cultivated  in  a  liquid  of  slight  nutritive  powers, 
furnishes  substances,  according  to  Courmont  and  Dor,  by  means  of  which 
rabbits  can  be  made  immune  from  the  effects  of  inoculation  with  the  tubercle 
bacillus  of  man. 

Combination  of  Tnbercnlo»iB  with  Carcinoma  and  Syphilis.— In  rare  cases 
there  has  been  observed  the  simultaneous  occurrence,  of  carcinoma  and  tube^ 
culosis  in  the  same  portion  of  the  body ;  for  instance,  an  eruption  of  tubercles 
may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  or  larynx. 
In  such  instances  the  tubercle  bacilli  have  gained  access  to  the  surrounding 
tissues  through  the  carcinomatous  ulceration  (Zenkel,  Hofmokl,  and  others). 
The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  is  also  interesting; 
the  syphilitic  product,  for  example,  may  gradually  take  on  a  tubercular  cba^ 
acter  from  the  lodgement  of  tubercle  bacilli  (Eisenberg,  Leloir).  In  conse- 
quence of  such  a  mixed  tubercular-syphilitic  infection,  there  will  be  observed 
corresponding  aflPections — for  instance,  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  skin— 
which  will  only  partially  disappear  under  antisyphilitic  treatment. 

Origin  of  Tuberculosis  in  Man. — In  the  first  place,  individual  pre- 
disi)osition,  wliicli  may  be  congenital  or  acquired,  is  of  particular  im* 
portance  in  the  acquirement  of  tuberculosis  by  man.  This  predisposi- 
tion is  due  to  general  constitutional  conditions  and  to  local  changes  in 
the  tissues,  and  especially  to  variations  in  the  metabolism  of  the  tis- 
sues exhibited  by  some  individuals,  as  well  as  a  change  in  the  ir* 
ritability  of  the  cells.  Foremost  in  this  category  stands  scrofnl*! 
a  congenital  or  acquired  constitutional  disturbance  of  nutrition.  Cli- 
matic and  other  conditions  peculiar  to  certain  regions  arc  also  of  great 
importance.  In  many  places,  such  as  certain  liigh  resorts  or  regions 
where  lime  industries  exist,  tuberculosis  is  almost  unknown. 
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The  tubercle  bacilli  or  their  spores,  whose  existence  is  still  doubt- 
ful, are  contained  in  the  atmospheric  air,  into  which  they  get  from  the 
excretions,  or  the  sputum,  etc.  of  animals  or  man  affected  with  tuber- 
cular disease.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  found  particularly  in  the  dust  or 
the  air  in  which  phthisical  sputum  has  opportunity  to  dry  and  be- 
come dispersed.  They  are  also  carried  about  by  flies  (Spillmann, 
Haushalter).  To  put  a  prophylactic  restraint  upon  tuberculosis  it  is 
advisable  first  of  all  to  introduce  cuspidors  into  more  general  use,  pro- 
vided with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (Cornet).  Healthy 
people  can  very  easily  become  infected  with  tuberculosis  by  constant 
contact  with  unclean  phthisical  individuals.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  taken 
into  the  body  chiefly  by  the  lungs ;  they  also  are  taken  into  the  intes- 
tine with  the  food,  or  they  find  entrance  through  an  interruption  in  the 
continuity  of  the  skin,  through  fresh  wounds,  etc.  Tuberculosis  pro- 
duced by  inoculation  into  very  small  wounds  or  cutaneous  abrasions  is 
observed  particularly .  on  the  hands  of  physicians,  students,  nurses, 
dead-house  attendants,  washerwomen,  etc.  According  to  Baumgarten, 
Tangl,  and  others,  the  bacilli,  as  the  result  of  their  growth  and  multi- 
plication, always  form  at  the  point  where  they  were  absorbed,  a  local 
tubercular  focus  of  inflammation.  They  may  also  gain  access  to  the 
circulation,  and  by  it  l)e  carried  into  the  internal  organs,  particularly 
the  lymph  glands  and  bones  (the  marrow).  The  tubercular  affection 
is,  at  the  outset,  always  purely  local  (Baumgarten,  Ponfick),  but  if  the 
poison  gets  into  the  general  circulation  and  so  is  distributed  through- 
out the  system,  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  a  flooding  of  the  body 
as  it  were  with  bacilli,  can  take  place. 

Local  tubercular  disease  originates  with  preference  in  the  places 
where  the  tubercle  bacilli  easily  find  lodgement  and  are  not  mechanic- 
ally swept  away,  as  in  the  lungs,  the  lymph  glands,  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  bone  marrow  which  have  no  walls,  in  terminal  vessels,  and  espe- 
cially in  blood  extravasations.  According  to  Robert  Koch,  tuberculosis 
in  man  originates  most  frequently  in  the  lungs.  It  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance for  the  surgeon  to  know  that  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  and 
lymph  glands  can  result  from  scratches,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  nlcers 
in  the  skin.  Czerny  saw  two  cases  which  had  been  inoculated  with 
tuberculosis  by  skin  transplantation.  Embolic  tuberculosis  of  different 
organs,  particularly  the  bones  and  joints,  frequently  originates  from 
tubercular  bronchial  glands. 

Extension  of  Tubercular  Inflammation. — The  extension  of  the  tubercu- 
lar inflammation,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  at  the  outset  purely  local,  is 
dependent  upon  the  multiplication  of  the  bacilli.    The  extension  either 

proceeds  steadily  by  contiguitj*,  or  the  wandering  cells  carry  the  bacilli 
:ä7 
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into  the  adjoining  parts  and  there  form  new  foci,  which  either  re- 
main isolated  or  gradually  coales<!e  with  the  primary  focus.  By  tJie 
entrance  of  living  bacilli  into  the  circulation  (blood,  lymph)  the  tul)er- 
cular  inflammation  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  entire  body. 
We  observe  an  extension  of  the  tubercular  inflammation  by  contiguity 
when,  for  example,  a  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  bone  marrow 
breaks  through  the  bone  and  infects  a  neighbouring  joint.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  the  large  serous  cavities  become  diseased,  usually  by  direct 
extension  of  the  tubercular  inflammation  from  one  of  the  organs  that 
form  their  walls  (Weigert).  Thus  tiil>ercular  pleurisy  originates,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  from  a  small  pulmonary  focus  extending  to 
the  pleura,  or  from  tubercular  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  or  lymph 
glands.  Tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  is  most  frequently  observed  in 
conjunction  with  a  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine,  the  female  organs  of 
generation,  etc.  Deposition  of  the  poison  directly  from  the  blood  into 
the  serous  cavities  seldom  takes  place.  Occasionally  the  extension  of  the 
tuberculosis  can  be  traced  along  the  lymph  channels.  In  such  cases 
there  will  be  observed  a  corresponding  formation  of  nodules  in  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  From  the  lymph  channels  the  poison 
passes  into  the  lymph  glands,  then  through  the  thoracic  duct  into  the 
blood-vessels ;  or  it  may  break  into  a  vein  directly,  and  in  such  cases 
cause  a  general  distribution  of  the  bacilli  all  through  the  system,  so 
that  nodules  occur  everywhere  (general  miliary  tuberculosis),  and  then 
death  usually  follows  in  a  short  time. 

Tubercnlar  Syatemic  Poisoning. — In  fourteen  cases  of  general  miliary 
tuberculosis,  Weigert,  by  carefully  examining  the  veins,  was  able  thir- 
teen times  to  demonstrate  the  place  where  the  poison  broke  through 
into  the  veins,  or  into  the  thoracic  duct,  in  the  form  of  tubercular 
thrombi.  Not  infrequently  there  is  an  extensive  formation  of  tuber 
cles  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The  bacilli  occasionally  lodge  in  the 
intima  of  the  thoracic  duct  itself.  In  such  cases  there  is  observed » 
cheesy  ulceration  of  the  intima  of  the  duct  (Ponfick). 

Demonstration  of  Tnbercle  BaciUl— The  demonstration  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  is,  as  we  have  reraarked,  of  the  greatest  importance  for  diagnostic  pof" 
]X)ses.  particularly  when  found  in  the  blood  in  general  tuberculosis,  in  the 
sputum  in  tuberculosis  of  the  respiratory  tract,  in  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowel  in  intestinal  tuberculosis,  in  the  urine  in  genito-urinary  tuberculofl«» 
and  in  the  pus  in  tubercular  disease  of  bones,  joints,  and  soft  parts.  Tb^ 
bacilli  can  be  most  easily  demonstrated  in  the  sputum  when  they  find* 
medium  favourable  for  their  nutrition,  and  can  keep  on  multiplying  second* 
arily.  According  to  Robert  Koch,  the  bacilli  are  particularly  apt  to  be  found 
where  tlie  tubercular  process  is  in  its  inception,  the  cheesy,  suppurating 
products,  as  a  general  rule,  containing  but  few  bacilli.     Very  of  ten  the  U- 
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bercle  bacilli  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  tubercular  pus;  nevertheless  guinea- 
pigs  inoculated  with  this  pus  will  die  of  tuberculosis  (Tavel).  The  giant 
cells,  in  a  process  which  has  lasted  a  long  time,  will  contain,  for  the  most 
part,  only  a  few  bacilli 

Termination  of  the  Tubercular  Inflammation. — Wherever  they  may 
occur,  both  the  nodules  and  the  diffuse  tubercular  inliltration  disinte- 
grate and  undergo  cheesy  degeneration.  In  this  way,  particularly  in 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  tubercular  ulcers  are  formed  with  a 
cheesy  or  caseous  base  after  the  inflammatory  processes  have  broken 
through  externally.  In  other  eases,  particularly  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
bones  and  joints,  extensive  suppuration  occurs.  The  pus  in  the  latter 
process  has  characteristic  properties ;  it  is  usually  thin,  and  contains 
cheesy  masses.  Occasionally,  as  in  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  verte- 
brae, extensive  abscesses  develop,  which  gradually  sink  downwards  along 
the  connective-tissue  spaces.  These  are  called  congestion  or  cold  abscesses 
(see  Tuberculosis  of  Bone).  In  the  bones  and  joints  the  disturbances 
excited  by  the  tuberculosis,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  are  very  considerable. 

The  tubercular  suppuration  is  mainly  due  to  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
though  in  many  cases  there  is  a  mixed  infection  with  pus  cocci — the 
staphylococcus  and  streptococcus  (Garr6,  Tavel). 

A  reactive  inflammation  usually  takes  place  around  the  tubercular 
focus,  encapsulating  the  latter,  tlie  organism  trying  in  this  way  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  further  infection.'  The  single  foci  of  tubercular  in- 
flammation may  entirely  heal,  and  they  do  this  the  more  readily  the 
smaller  they  are  and  the  earlier  and  more  completely  they  are  removed 
by  operative  measures.  Spontaneous  healing  of  tuberculosis  is  due  to 
a  reactive  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tubercular  inflam- 
mation. The  cheesy  masses  become  absorbed  or  encrusted  with  the 
salts  of  lime,  the  bacilli  gradually  die,  and  firm  connective  tissue  takes 
the  place  of  the  tubercular  material.  But  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  tubercular  inflammation  may  break  out  afresh  as  long  as  bacilli 
capable  of  development  remain  enclosed  in  the  original  focus  of  infec- 
tion. The  bacilli,  or  rather  their  spores,  appear  to  have  great  powers 
of  resistance,  which  explains  why  tubercular  inflammation  recurs  with 
such  extraordinary  frequency.  The  greater  the  number  of  the  foci 
of  disease,  so  much  the  more  improbable  is  the  recovery.  All  too 
often  the  latter  is  only  apparent  or  temporary,  and  then  suddenly  the 
disease  appears  afresh.  Every  individual  who  has  shown  his  suscepti- 
bility to  the  poison  of  tuberculosis  by  having  had  one  attack  of  the 
disease  is  always  in  danger  of  a  new  outbreak. 

Inheritance  of  Tnbercnlosis. — An  important  question  for  the  physician  is 
whether  tuberculosis  can  be  inherited — that  is,  whether  the  tubercle  bacillus 
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is  transmitted  from  the  parents  to  the  foetus,  either  at  the  time  of  conception 
or  during  its  intra-uterine  life. 

Transmission  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus  from  the  Mother  to  the  FoetoL- 
Congenital  tuberculosis  in  man  has  not  yet  been  observed  with  certainty,  a« 
far  as  I  know,  and  consequently  there  is  a  tendency  not  to  admit  the  poffii- 
bility  of  the  inheritance  of  the  poison  of  tubercular  disease  as  of  other 
hereditary  infectious  diseases.  But  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  dii- 
position  or  the  tendency  to  tuberculosis  is  inherited  ;  that  is,  there  a« 
transmitted  certain  peculiarities  of  the  organism — for  instance,  a  peculiar 
quality  of  the  circulatory  liquids,  a  certain  irritability  of  the  cells,  etc.— in 
consequence  of  which  the  organism  under  consideration  forms  a  particularly 
favourable  soil  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Recent  experiments  and  clinical 
observations  upon  animals  prove,  however,  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  con- 
genital tuberculosis  in  animals.  Johne,  Hertvig  and  Csokor  found  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  foetus  of  cattle.  Koubassoff  infected  pregnant  guinea  pigs  with 
tubercle  bacilli  ;  both  the  mother  and  the  foetus  became  tubercular,  and 
tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  each.  Landouzy  and  Martin  have  also  pe^ 
formed  experiments  which  speak  for  the  occurrence  of  congenital  tubercu- 
losis, and  Weigert  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  spermatozoa  of  tubercular 
men.  Hence  foetal  tuberculosis  might  originate  in  man,  particularly  if  there 
already  existed  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus,  and  if  bacilli 
were  present  in  the  blood  of  the  father.  It  is  well  known  that  children <rf 
tul^ercular  parents  easily  contract  tuberculosis  after  birth,  and  hitherto  it 
has  been  believed  that  tuberculosis  always  originates  after  birth,  became 
the  children  in  question  inherit  a  predisposition  for  it  and  are  exposed  to 
a  marked  extent  to  infection  by  contact  with  their  parents.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  cases  of  tuberculosis  apparently  originating  after  birth  haw 
already  begun  in  utero,  and  consequently  are  of  congenital  origin.  This  ha« 
been  recently  confirmed  by  observations  made  by  Birch-Hirschfeld.  He 
demonstrated  that  the  tuljercle  bacillus  has  the  power  of  passing  through  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  from  the  maternal  into  the  foetal  circulation.  He  had  one 
case  of  a  twenty-three-year-old  woman  who  had  died  of  miliary  tuberculosi» 
in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  In  the  placenta  there  were  found,  in 
the  intervillous  spaces  and  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels  of  the  vüli,  many 
tubercle  bacilli  ;  they  were  also  found  in  the  liver  of  the  foetus.  Inocula- 
tions made  with  portions  of  the  foetal  organs  produced  tuberculosis  in  guinea- 
pij^s.  Birch-Hirschfeld  still  holds  to  the  general  opinion  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  placenta  is  impervious  for  finely  divided  foreign  bodies  of 
micro-organisms,  but  by  pathological  processes,  or  rather  by  the  lodgement  of 
micro-organisms,  this  filter  is  made  pervious.  The  bacilli,  as  it  were,  gwW 
into  the  fcetal  portion  of  the  placenta  in  the  same  way  that  the  anthrax 
bacilli  eiit(»r  the  pulmonary  vessels  after  the  inhalation  of  anthrax  spore* 
which  Büchner  demonstrated  experimentally. 

Brief  Review  of  Tnberenlar  Disease  in  the  Various  Tissues  and  Oigü* 
as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Surgeon. — Concerning  the  clinical  course  of 
tuhercular  disease  in  tlie  various  organs  and  tissues  as  far  as  it  concerns 
the  snrü:o()n,  the  followiiii^  l>riuf  statement  will  suflice  : 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Skin  and  Subcutaneous  Cellular  Tissue. — Tubereu* 
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losis  of  the  external  cutaneous  covering  and  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  so-called  lupus  (§  93,  Chronic  Inflammations 
of  the  Skin)  is  a  special  form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  Lupus  occurs 
alone,  or  it  may  be  a  part  of  a  tubercular  constitutional  affection. 
Other  tubercular  ulcerations  of  the  skin  occur,  particularly  in  children 
and  young  individuals,  either  primary  or  secondary,  for  instance,  to 
tubercular  abscesses  of  the  lymph  glands  and  tubercular  bone  and  joint 
disease.  These  tubercular  ulcerations  of  the  skin  usually  yield  readily 
to  surgical  treatment. 

The  so-called  anatomical  tubercle,  verruca  necrogenica,  described 
in  §  76,  is  occasionally,  though  not  always,  a  true  tuberculosis  of  the 
skin. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  panniculus  adiposus,  particularly  in 
young  children,  takes  the  form  of  firm,  flat,  subcutaneous  nodes,  which 
gradually  extend,  coalesce,  and  break  through  externally  after  the  skin 
has  necrosed.  In  other  cases  they  may  evince  a  preference  to  grow 
into  the  deeper  parts  beneath  the  more  or  less  uninjured  skin. 

Primary  tuberculosis  and  primary  tubercular  al)sces6es  of  the  deep 
intermuscular  spaces  and  connective  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
bones  and  joints  are  very  rare.  Tuberculosis  in  these  regions  is  usually 
secondary  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  bones,  joints,  and  lymph  glands. 
In  this  category  should  be  classed  the  congestion  abscesses — that  is,  the 
so-called  cold  abscesses  following  tubercular  disease  of  the  bon^s  or  the 
joints,  particularly  those  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Tubercular  abscesses  are  very  frequently  observed.  They  are  usu- 
ally enclosed  by  a  characteristic  greyish  or  yellowish-grey  membrane — 
the  so-called  abscess  membrane — containing  miliary  tubercles.  This 
membrane  can  be  easily  loosened  or  scratched  off  from  the  healthy 
adjoining  parts.  Only  in  rare  instances  is  there  seen  a  diffuse  spread- 
ing of  the  tubercular  inflammation  into  the  muscular  tissue.  The 
above-mentioned  abscess  membrane  is  only  observed  in  tuberculosis, 
and  is  consequently  of  diagnostic  importance.  It  is  lacking  in  syphilis, 
in  which,  in  general,  there  is  more  frequently  observed,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tuberculosis,  a  diffuse  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  muscles, 
for  instance. 

Tuberculosis  of  Mucous  Membrane — The  Ton^e.-r-Amongst  tubercu- 
lar affections  of  the  exposed  mucous  membranes  there  is  observed  a 
tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  partly 
torpid,  partly  fungous  ulceration,  and  at  others  of  a  deep-seated  node 
with  central  softening.  The  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  tongue,  with  an 
indurated  area  surrounding  it.  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  cancer, 
and  tubercular  nodes  have  a  similarity  to  syphilitic  gummata,   but 
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their  local  manifeBtatioDS  aud  tlic  wbole  clinical  course  will,  in  the  b* 
jonty  of  cases,  asaure  the  correct  lüagoosis.  In  two  cases  VolfciME 
saw  the  eutire  sujjerfifia!  surface  of  the  tongue  covered  with  tubernl« 
ulcers,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  pea,  ol 
between  them  miliary  tubercles  were  everywhere  visible.  Tlic  prof 
majority  of  patients  opei-ated  Tipon  for  tnberciilosii'  of  the  tongue  .*flV 
Berjuently  die  of  pulmonary  tuberciiloeiB;  bnt  etill  some  complete  w 
coveries  have  been  recorded  even  iii  individiiule  etrongly  predispwi 
by  heredity. 

Tnberottloris  of  the  Pharynx  and  Palate  occurs  mainly  in  tnlwreak 
children  nt  the  age  of  puberty  and  soon  aftwr,  in  the  form  of  ulccriUi 
eize  of  ft  pea  and  larger,  having  a  tendency  to  coalesce,  and  located« 
the  palatine  arches,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  j»* 
terior  surface  of  the  velum  palati.  Between  the  ulcers  there  d"  m 
often  fail  to  be  miliary  nodules,  which  arc  visible  when  tlie  illiuaii» 
tion  is  EuHicient.  Tuberculosis  of  the  pharynx  and  palate  i»  verrip 
to  be  confused  with  syphilis.  In  the  differential  diac^nosis  it  is  tot* 
noted  that  syphilis  produces  more  loss  of  substance,  while  ttthercnlaoi 
is  more  apt  to  give  rise"  to  extensive  ulcerating  surfaces  wliich  hum 
tendency  to  shrink  and  contract.  In  this  condition  pomianent  reen' 
ericB  have  also  undoubtedly  been  obtained,  but  the  majoritT  of  ^ 
patients  die  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Nose. — Tuberculosis  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  (oziena  tab» 
cularis)  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  primary  tubercular  alceration  of  dt 
mucous  membrane,  or  secondary  to  primary  tulrercnlosis  of  the  \um^ 
particularly  the  upper  jaw, 

tipi. — Severe  tubercular  ulcerations  occasionally  make  their  appw 
ance  upon  the  lips. 

Bectum. — Some  flstnlffi  of  the  rectum  are,  as  the  ancient  physieiun 
well  knew,  tubercular  in  character.  The  tubercular  reetnl  ri^tnU  s 
characterised  by  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fnuj^nns  gmnulutinu. 
by  an  extensive  lifting  up  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  and«' 
lying  parts,  undermining  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  formation  of  sheeeBai 
%vith  sinuses.  The  prognosis  of  tubercular  rectal  fietnla  is  very  sfr 
favourable. 

Intestine. — Tuberenlnr  perityphlitis  occurs  after  perforation  of  • 
tubercular  intestinal  ulcer.  It  gives  rise  to  large  tubercular  sbensM, 
and  yet  patients  who  have  them  are  often  otherwise  entirelv  well, 

Oenito-nriiiaiy  TabercnlOBia. — It  has  l)een  my  experience  to  find  tte 
tuberculosis  of  the  geni to-urinary  apparatus  runs  a  particnlarlr  wfe- 
vourable  course,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  Tubercniosis  of  ik* 
testicle  and  epididymis — originating  either  primarily  or  aecoiidarilT  »• 
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tuberculosis  of  the  vas  deferens  or  the  genito-urinary  apparatus — usually 
occurs  in  young  or  middle-aged  men,  and  even  old  men  are  not  exetnpt. 
In  general  it  is  best,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  remove  the  tubercular  focus 
in  order  to  prevent  the  process  from  involving  the  other  testicle  or  the 
spermatic  cord,  prostate,  and  bladder.  Tuberculosis  of  the  spermatic 
cord  is  characterised  by  an  even  thickening  or  a  nodular  swelling  in 
the  course  of  the  vas  deferens.  Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder,  urethra, 
and  kidneys  is  very  typical,  and  belongs  to  the  severest  of  the  tuber- 
cular diseases.  Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  has  hitherto  resisted  all 
attempts  to  cure  it.  The  demonstration  at  an  early  period  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  urine  is  of  great  practical  importance.  For  tuberculosis 
of  the  kidney  or  its  pelvis,  it  is  best,  at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible,  to 
undertake  operative  treatment  in  the  form  of  nephrotomy  or  nephrec- 
tomy (Madelung).  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  text-book  of  s}>ecial 
surgery  and  to  the  text-books  on  gynecology  for  tuberculosis  of  the 
penis,  vagina,  and  uterus.  In  rare  instances  inoculation  with  tubercu- 
losis may  take  place  on  the  external  genitals  as  a  result  of  coitus 
(Kraske,  Schmidt).  Tuberculosis  of  the  mamma  is,  according  to  Bill- 
rotli,  Volkmann,  and  others,  very  rare,  and  its  diagnosis  is  only  possi- 
ble in  the  later  stages.  In  every  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  breast  the 
entire  mamma,  with  the  corresponding  axillary  lymphatic  glands, 
should  be  removed. 

TuberculosiB  of  Bone%  Joints»  and  Tendon  Sheatha — I  shall  refer  to  tu- 
berculosis of  bones,  joints,  and  tendon  sheaths  in  the  paragraphs  upon 
these  subjects.  It  need  only  be  stated  here  that  tuberculosis  of  bones 
*Dd  joints  is  very  common,  and  that  the  true  caries  of  bones  and  joints 
■^the  so-called  fungous  inflammation  of  bones  and  joints — is  with  few 
exceptions  true  tuberculosis.  Tul>erculosis  of  bones  and  joints  origi- 
OHtes  very  frequently  as  a  result  of  a  traumatism.  The  tubercular 
joint  inflammations  are,  particularly  in  children,  secondary  in  nature, 
^  they  are  most  frequently  due  to  an  extension  of  the  process  from  the 
wnes.  The  tuberculosis  of  bones  occurs  chieflv  as  a  tubercular  osteo- 
'pyelitis,  which  very  frequently  leads  to  the  formation  of  large  cold 
^^bscesses.  Tuberculosis  of  the  tendon  sheaths  manifests  itself  some- 
times as  a  diffuse  fungous  disease  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  sepa- 
rate nodes. 

lymph  Olandflb — Tuberculosis  of  the  lymph  glands  is  exceedingly 
common,  particularly  in  the  neck.     Areas  of  characteristic  cheesy  de- 
^neration  and  suppurative  softening  develop  either  ])rimarily  in  con- 
junction with  a  scrofulous  hyperplasia  of  the  glands,  or  secondary  to 
^herculosis  of  the  lymph  district  in  question.      It  is  of  very  great 
practical   importance  that  this  glandular  tuberculosis  should  receive 
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ojjerative  treattaent  at  ae  early  a  stage  aa  possible,  because,  if  thep* 
soil  passes  into  tlie  circulation,  general  miliary  tuberculosis  amy  rewEt 
follow. 

Diag]io«s.^Tlie  diagnosis  uf  tulterculosis  is  rendered  certain  wba 
it  is  possible  tu  doinonatrate  the  ]>re8enoe  of  tubercle  bacilli,  wbeniniK- 
Illation  is  successful,  and  the  iiiieroscopic  examination  of  the  tissual» 
veals  the  ahove-doecribeil  chu  met  eristic  structure  of  the  tubercles, 

Pro^ostR  of  Taberculosis. — Wo  have  already  sufficiently  outlitvf 
tlie  prognosis  of  tulKirculosis,  Eveu  in  surgical  tuberculosis,  tboo^ 
ra<^lical  operative  treatment  may  lie  adopted,  a  penuanent  cure  i«  »< 
BO  often  observed  as  many  entliiisiasts  believe ;  but  the  eoouer  Ü* 
tubercular  focus  is  removed,  the  snialler  it  is,  etc.,  so  nmcb  the  mon 
ground  may  wo  have  for  expecting  a  permanent,  complete  care.  Bol 
as  has  been  said,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  a  f  resli  recurrence  of 
the  disease  even  years  later.  For  children,  the  prognosis,  in  general,  ii 
better  than  for  adults ;  ive  often  enough  see  spontaneous  reco^-ery  tnk« 
place  in  them  from  the  most  severe  Iione  and  joint  tuberculosis.  Bu 
we  know,  from  the  statistics  of  Billroth  and  others,  that  indi%'idim>) 
who  have  suffered  in  their  youth  from  tubercular  disease  of  bone  "1« 
not  usually  attain  an  advanced  age. 

Treatment  of  Taberonloiia, — For  tlie  treatment,  I  most  refer  de 
reader  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  the  different  tisanes.  On!« 
the  following  brief  summary  will  l>e  given  here:  The  treatmeni  rf 
surgical  tul>Grculosig,  particularly,  for  instance,  of  bones  and  jointt, 
until  a  few  years  ago  was  very  largely  operative.  At  present  tl» 
treatment  is  taldng  more  of  a  conservative  direction.  The  operati« 
treatment,  which  used  to  be  so  energetically  pursued,  is  in  part, 
and  with  the  best  results,  becoming  supplanted  by  a  more  ciw» 
ical  treatment,  and  ehieHy  by  the  aseptic  injection  of  sterilise«]  ten-per 
cent,  iodoform  oil  or  iodoform  glycerine  (P.  Brune).  To  aroid  iiJ<v 
form  intoxication,  it  is  best  to  sterilise  olive  oil  or  glycerine  nnd  iixto- 
forin  separately,  by  heating  them  at  a  temperature  of  liMJ*  C.  in  Urn 
sterilising  apparatus,  and  then  to  make  with  them  a  ten-  to  twenlT-pa^ 
cent  mixture.  Iodoform,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  a  direct  antit^n^ 
cnlar  action,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Baumgarteo,  Troj«,  uti 
Tange.  Arsenic,  carbolic  acid^  balsam  of  Pern,  lime  with  |>ho»ji)i<irie 
acid,  and  oil  of  cloves  (1  to  10  of  olive  oil),  etc  (Büchner.  Haeter.  est), 
have  also  been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  tuberroloä^ 
Lauderer  recommends  the  intmvenons  injection  of  a  eitmaraic-KÜ 
emulsion,  which  must  be  first  rendered  alkaline  according  to  the  f«t 
lowing  formula:  Acid,  cinamylici  5*0,  ol.  ainygdat  10-0,  vil 
nnius,  eol.  natr,  chlor.  (0*7  per  cent)  q.  s.  ut  f.  emols.,  100^ 
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Arsenic  has  been  recommended  by  Bncliner  both  locally  and  inter- 
nally. He  believes  that  this  remedy  greatly  increases  the  powers  of  re- 
sistance of  the  body,  or  rather  of  the  cells.  P.  Briins  and  others  have 
obtained  no  satisfactory  results  from  the  injection  of  Kolischer's  phos- 
phate-of-lime  solution  (calc.  phosphor,  neutr.  5*0,  aq.  dest.  50*0,  acid, 
phosphor,  q.  s.  ad.  solut.  perfect,  filtra,  adde  acid,  phosphor,  dil.  0*6,  aq. 
destil.  q.  s.  ad.  lOO'O,  and  inject  about  10  to  12  to  24  c.cm.).  Similar  un- 
satisfactory results  were  obtained  with  Kolischer's  lime-gauze  packing. 
The  gauze  is  impregnated  with  the  above  solution  and  contains  ten 
times  its  weight  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid. 

A.  Bier  has  obtained  remarkable  success  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
extremities  by  employing  permanent  congestive  hyperajmia,  brought 
about  by  the  application  of  a  rubber  tourniquet  on  the  proximal  side 
of  the  tubercular  disease.  This  method  of  treatment  was  suggested  to 
Bier  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  congested  lung  is  immune  from 
tuberculosis. 

Especially  iodine,  arsenic  and  lactic  acid  have  been  used  internally. 
The  treatment  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  the  course  of  tuberculosis  is  influenced  very  markedly  by 
good  food  and  good  air  and  by  a  strengthening  mode  of  life  thoroughly 
carried  out.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  employ  baths,  sea  bathing,  sea 
voyages,  yearly  sojourns  in  southern  climates  (Egypt,  Madeira,  Sicilj^), 
and  to  try  high  health  resorts  (Davos),  etc.  For  prophylactic  reasons, 
individuals  with  a  predisposition  to  tubercular  disease,  or  scrofulous 
patients,  should  be  built  up  by  a  tonic  treatment  and  kept  from  associ- 
ating with  those  who  actually  have  the  disease. 

Treatment  of  Tuberonloiis  with  Kooh't  Tuberculin.— The  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  with  Koch's  tuberculin,  a  metabolic  product  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  is  of  great  scientific  interest,  and  discloses  a  reformatory  prospect  for 
the  treatment  of  chronic,  and  perhaps  also  of  acute,  infectious  diseases.     It 
is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  killing  the  tubercle  bacilli  or  the  tubercular 
focus  by  the  products  of  their  own  metabolism.    We  know,  in  fact,  that  bac- 
teria, particularly  tubercle  bacilli,  dig  their  own  grave  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  length  of  time.    Koch*s  tuberculin  is, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  discoverer,  a  glycerine  extract  from  pure 
cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli,  a  brownish-red  fluid  which  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  active  principle,  a  toxalbumen,  indifferent  colouring  matters,  salts,  and 
extractives.     In  animals  (guinea-pigs)  Koch  has  obtained  very  satisfactory 
results  with  tuberculin  ;  he  has  cured  tubercular  guinea-pigs,  and  has  made 
others  unsusceptible  to  inoculation  with  tubercle  bacilli.     In  animals  the 
tubercular  foci  are  cast  off  in  a  state  of  necrosis  after  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  tuberculin. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  upon  the  use  of  tnberculin  for 
tuberculosis  in  man  have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  in  guinea-pigs.    After 
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its  subcutaneous  injection  in  tubercular  individuals  there  generally  onw 
nitbin  about  four  to  six  hours  a  typical  local  and  constitutioual  reaction  «faai 
is  best  illustrated  in  tuberculosis  of  tbe  skin,  or  lupus.  The  local  hisiologiori 
changes  following  the  injection  of  tubet^^ulin  have  been  descriljed  by  nuBj 
authors.  These  chauges  consist  in  a  very  active  iaflanmuition  in  tbe  pan 
surrounding  the  tubercular  focus  ;  the  tubercle  itself  and  the  Iwcilli  areni 
directly  attacked.  In  consequence  of  the  i  n  flam  mat  i  od  of  the  ports  eu^ 
rounding  the  tubercular  focus,  tbe  latter  may  bo  cast  off  uudei-  suitable' 
ditions,  but  the  typical  necrotic  destruction  of  tbe  tubercular  fucus  oheentt 
by  Koch  in  animala  following  tbe  action  of  the  tuberculin  does  not  appotri 
take  place,  as  a  rule,  in  inau.  In  consequence  of  this  inflamuiotioo  uICi 
surrounding'  parts  tbe  tubercular  focus  tu  lupus,  for  example,  becomes 
much  swollen,  a  tubercular  joint  becomes  extremely  painful,  etc  The 
stitutional  etFecl  of  tuberculin  observed  even  in  healthy  people  after  tbes^ 
ministration  of  very  large  doses  consists  in  fever  and  the  other  well-knmii 
febrile  constitutional  manifestations,  which  may  assume  a  threatening cluu- 
acter.  I  have  frequently  observed  a  rise  of  temperature  to  41°  C.  (105  S'  F. 
and  higher,  and  a  pulse  of  180  to  200,  E-xamination  uf  the  blood  revesii  i 
temporary  acute  leucocytosis  in  which  all  forms  of  the  white  blood-corpi» 
cle«  are  involved.  In  consequence  of  this  characteristic  etfcct  of  the  lubrr 
cuUii  upon  the  tubercular  focus  the  remedy  has  great  diag'uoetic  value; 
in  exceptional  cases  does  the  typical  reaction  fail,  as  it  did.  for  instant«, 
.case  coming  under  my  observation  and  subsequently  operated  upon,  in  nhicb 
there  was  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  and  kidney.  The  typical  reaction  d 
occasionally  observed  even  in  people  seemingly  healthy,  and  then  osuallj 
means  a  latent  tuberculosis.  In  the  case  of  an  apparently  healthy  medial 
student,  I  obeerved,  after  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  tuberculin,  a  matted 
swelling  o(  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  and  high  fever  ;  the  cause  of  ihi 
proved  to  be  an  anatomical  tubercle  on  the  chin,  microscopical  examiaatioa 
of  which  after  extirpation  revealed  typical  tubercles.  If  a  healthy  oermm 
reacts  to  tuberculin,  a  latent  tuberculosis,  as  said  before,  may  be  present. 

The  therapetilic  results  obtained  with  tuberculin  are  not  a.s  aatisfacbXT 
in  man  as  in  animals.  There  are  numerous  reports  upon  the  tubeiculB 
treatment,  particularly  of  lupus,  but  ]>ermanent  cures  have  only  been  o^ 
tained  in  very  rare  instances,  and  not  infrequently  the  tubercular  pHjc^  htf 
been  made  worse.  Unfortunately  tbe  remedy  bus  not  always  been  tiaed  in 
properly  selected  cases.  At  present  tuberculin  is  scarcely  employed  at  all 
Though  Robert  Koch  may  not  have  discovered  the  means  of  curing  tubertu- 
losis  in  man,  he  is  perhaps  upon  the  right  road  to  Rnd  a  valuable  raesnstif 
aBsiatance  in  the  treatment  of  tu  be  rculosia,  particularly  iu  its  early  stages 
The  conditions  for  rendering  it  possible  to  cure  surgical  tiiberculosts  wf 
most  favourable  iu  those  cases  where  the  tiiberculin  treatment  can  b«  proper- 
ly combined  with  the  operative. 

As  to  tbe  technique  of  the  method,  I  may  say  that  I  employ  small  doMS 
and  not  too  frequent  injections,  preferably  under  the  skin  of  the  back.  I 
begin  without  exception  with  one  milligramme  of  tuberculin  for  adults  s^ 
half  a  milligramme  fur  children,  once  or  twice  a  week,  gradually  iDcrauBi^ 
the  dose  to  0"01  to  O'lO  gramme.  I  do  not  use  large  doses — for  example,  0*2DH 
O'SO  gramme  or  more.     By  tbe  use  of  small  doses  once  or  twice  a  week  tb* 
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marked  loss  of  weight,  occurring  so  easily,  is  prevented,  as  are  also  the  harm- 
ful constitutiooal  symptoms.  I  have  used  the  tuberculin  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  of  surgical  tuberculosis,  and  in  some  of  them  1  have  observed 
remarkable  improvement,  but  no  cures  either  in  lupus  or  in  any  other  tuber- 
culosis of  soft  parts,  bones,  or  joints.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  improve- 
ments were  only  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  many  cases  were  even  made 
worse. 

The  question  whether  tuberculin  may  occasionally  favour  the  origin  of  a 
general  miliary  tuberculosis — that  is,  whether  tuberculosis  may  be  made 
general  throughout  the  body  by  using  the  remedy— cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty,  but  the  possibility  of  this  must  be  admitted  (Virchow). 

SLlebs's  TaberculooidiiL — Klebs  has  separated  from  the  healing  substances 
in  Koch's  tuberculin  those  which  are  noxious  (which  produce  the  necrosis) 
by  precipitation  with  platinum  chloride  and  phosphortungstic  acid  and  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  residue.  The  medicinal  substance  thus  ob- 
tained, tuberculocidin,  which  belongs  to  the  peptone  group,  has  been  found 
by  Klebs  to  be  of  therapeutic  value. 

Cantharidate  of  Potaiwinin. — Liebreich  recommended  the  su'bcutaneous 
injection  of  the  cantharidate  of  potassium  (up  to  sixty  grammes)  ;  its  action 
is  the  same  as  that  of  tuberculin.  B.  Fränkel,  Heyniann  and  Landgraf 
likewise  obtained  satisfactory  results.  Martin  and  Grancher  claim  to  have 
made  rabbits  immune  from  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  highest 
grade  of  virulence  by  first  inoculating  them  with  tubercle  bacilli  of  weaker 
but  gradually  increasing  virulence. 

In  this  connection  a  brief  descriptioD  should  be  given  of  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  scrofula. 

Scrofula. —By  scrofula  (from  9crofa^  hog)  is  understood  a  constitutional 
anomaly  without  anatomical  changes  that  are  capable  of  being  i)Ositively 
demonstrated.    It  is  characterised  by  a  striking  weakness  of  the  tissues,  or 
rather  of  the  cells,  rendering  them  incapable  of  withstanding  injurious  influ- 
ences from  without.    Consequently  we  observe  that  scrofulous  individuals, 
as  a  result  of  the  slightest  external  violence,  sufPer  from  inflammations  of 
every  description,  which  may  involve  the  skin,  mucous  membranea,  or  lym- 
phatic glands.    Scrofulous  people,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  posse»  a  pfo- 
nounccd  predisposition  to  tuberculosis— that  is,  the  scrofulous  constitntioiial 
anomaly,  with  its  local  acute  and  chronic  foci  of  inflammatioti,  iß  an  exedknt 
soil  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.    The  relationship  between  scrofula  and  faber^ 
culosis  has  been  very  frequently  discussed,  and  since  the  discoveiy  Of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  the  connection  between  them  has  become  better  nnitiilood. 
We  now  assume  that  scrofula  has  nothing  to  do  with  true  tubcradoBi:  it  is 
rather  a  constitutional  anomaly  by  which  infection  with  tlie 
culosus  is  favoured. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  a  cheesy  or  suppurative  lymp' 
so  often  observed  in  scrofula,  the  decision  as  to  whether  we 
tuberculosis  or  not  is  made  solely  upon  the  demonstration  of 
The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  so-called  cold,  scrofuloua 
parts,  and  the  chronic  inflammations  of  bones  and  soft 
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1  scrofulous  individaals  wliMbil 


s  described  by  Ebprth.  U* 
e  similaj*  to  true  tubercalodi 
L,  bacilli),  and  not  by  the  tunV 

either  congenital  or  acquini 
inditious,  a  lack  of  prop«! 


opinioTi  that  a  pseudo-tuberculosia 
analogous  to  that  observed  in  aaimals,  which 
lassez,  and  Viffoal  Ipage  412) :  it  riina  a  couret 
though  caused  by  other  oiicro-organisms  (c 
lus  tuberculosus  Kochii. 

The  scrofulous  coustitutional  anomaly 
as  a  result  of  uufavoui-able  exterual  hygi 

nourisbmeut,  living  ia  bad  surroundings,  etc.  The  most  inaportant  oiai^- 
of  scrofula  consist,  in  the  first  plai«,  of  a  series  of  manifestations  which  ait 
usually  grouped  together  under  the  uame  of  habitus  scrofulosus.  For  cnn- 
venience  we  distinguish  two  fornis  of  scrofula:  the  irritable  and  the  larfd 
form.  Scrofulous  individuals  have  in  geueral  a  thin,  delicate,  transparent 
skin ;  they  are  more  apt  to  be  blond  than  dark,  aud  are  of  a  very  escit^>le 
temperament  (irritable  form).  In  the  torpid  form  of  scrofula  the  ebi 
more  pufTed,  the  subcutaueoua  fat  remarkably  well  developed,  and  the  ab- 
domen protruding.  But  all  these  manifestations  are  observed  without  xttit- 
ula,  and  the  latter  Srst  becomes  cvideut  lo  the  eye  wbeu  local  inflaintn» 
tory  manifestations  make  their  appearance,  particularly  iullainmatioD§  of 
the  akin,  mucous  membranes,  and  glands.  Of  these,  the  most  constant 
Eczemas  of  every  description  which  are  so  common:  the  cattirrb  of  the  Ihruat, 
bronchi,  stomach,  and  iutestiues;  the  pronounced  conjunotivilis,  blephan» 
adenitis,  and  keratitis.  The  lymph  glands  are  usually  swollen  and  enlarged 
with  or  without  simultaneous  cheesy  degeneration.  Thia  is  particular)'-  üb 
ca,ie  with  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  and  aubmaxLllary  region,  where  great 
masses  of  enlarged  lymph  glands  may  exist.  In  this  way  ihe  neck  beraoMs 
very  plump,  and  merges  gradually  into  the  head  and  trunk,  as  in  pigs.  Th* 
old-fashioned  term  of  scrofula  was  derived  from  this  comparison.  In  thii 
caseous  lymphadenitis  the  transitions  to  true  tuberculosis  are  very  commeti. 

Treatment  of  Scnfola. — The  treatment  of  scrofula  must  be  directed  6rel 
and  chiefly  towards  overcoming  the  existing  constitutional  anomaly,  particv- 
lorly  by  the  enforcement  of  proper  hygienic  rules— that  is.  by  taking  care  In 
supply  good  notu-ishment.  air,  and  light;  by  proper  exercise  in  fresh  air:  by 
muscular  exertion  (gymnastics,  swimming),  etc.  A  residence  at  tlie  srasida 
is  particularly  to  be  recommended  in  scrofula.  This  does  not  have  a  specific 
effect ;  it  ia  only  an  adjuvant  in  the  cure,  exciting  the  appetite  of  the  patiad 
and  thus  improving  his  nutrition.  The  diligent  use  of  salt  txiths  (up  to  tfant 
per  cent.)  has  a  good  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  ;  they  shoold  bl 
employed  daily,  or,  in  the  case  of  weak  individuals,  two  to  three  times  a  week 
and  for  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  Kreuznach.  Nauheim.  Oeynhausen,  B^chn- 
hall  and  HeUbronn  have  the  best  reputation  amongi^t  the  bathing  resortt 
They  are  particularly  recommended  on  account  of  the  iodine  and  broruiM 
contained  in  the  waters.  The  wafer  is  used  tn  drink  as  well  as  to  bathe  in. 
The  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  fifteen  to  twenty  to  thirty  grammes  a 
day,  particularly  in  winter,  is  likewise  recommended.  Cod-liver  oil  is  aa 
easily  digestible  fat  of  dietetic  importance.  Furlhennore,  scrofulous  mibicctt 
should  he  cautiously  toughened  by  degrees,  to  render  them  more  capabie  of 
withstanding  the  frequent  catarrhs  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Eraty 
scrofulous  local  disease  should  receive  proper  treatment.  In  the  tnatt«r  of 
prophylaxis,  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  pio- 


tecting  scrofulous  children  from  containon  with  tuberculosis,  and  from  iuter- 
cuurse  with  those  who  have  the  latier  disease. 

§  84.  Syphilia  (Lttes). — By  syphilis  we  understand  a  chronic  infec- 
tious disease  which,  according  to  recent  investigations,  is  most  prob 
ably  caused,  like  tuberculosis,  by  a  characteriatic  fundus  Klebs  and 
Biicli-Hirschfeld  were  the  first  to  discover  micro-organit-ms  in  sjphilis, 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  By  transference  of 
the  bacilli  to  apes,  Klebs  brought  about 
intiammatioDS  some  of  which  ran  a  course 
similar  to  the  inflammation  in  syphilis, 
others  to  that  in  tuberculosis.  Lustgarteu, 
under  Weigert's  guidance,  by  using  a  spe- 
cial method,  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
in  tissues  which  had  undergone  syphilitic 
changes,  and  in  the  secretion  from  syphi- 
litic ulcers,  a  particular  species  of  Itacillus 
(Figs.  293,  294)  which  is  morphologically 
similar  to  the  tubercle  bacillns,  but  differs 
from  it  in  shape,  more  frequently  occur- 
ring in  a  slightly  curved  form,  with  knob- 
shaped  enlargements  at  its  ends.  It  also 
differs  in  its  mieroKshemical  behaviour. 
"tt'liiie  the  tubercle  and  lepra  bacilli,  which 
are  also  brought  to  view  by  Lustgartcn's 
method,  are  not  decolourised  by  hydro-  «a 
chloric  or  nitric  acids  (or  only  after  being  *■■"  J^n"^J^  bT^X'ic"  jfi^« 
subjected   to  them  for  a  long  time),  the  "ith  Bipiniw  baciUi    <  i050 

,  .,.     ,       .,,.  .  ,,  .,      ,     .  .  (Lu-tKBrtcn) 

syphilis  bacilli  rapidly  part  with  their  stain 

under  the  influence  of  these  acids.     The  syphilis  bacteria,  as  yet,  are 

not  distinguished  by  any  other  absolutely  chai-aeteristic  staining  reaction. 
The  syphilis  bacilli  are  stained  by  Lustgarten  as  follows;  The  thinnest 
possible  sections  are  treated  with  aniline-gentian  violet  for  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  ordinary  room  temperature,  then  for  two 
hours  longer  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  in  the  incubator,  waslied  in 
absolute  alcohol  for  several  minutes,  then  for  about  ten  seconds  in  a 
oue-and-a-half-per-cent.  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  and  for 
one  to  two  seconds  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
washed  in  distilled  water.  The  latter  three  steps  should  be  repeated 
many  times  until  the  section  appears  completely  colourless,  then  it  is 
treated  with  alcohol,  oil  of  cloves,  and  xylol-Canada  balsam.  Cover- 
glass  preparations  are  treated  in  a  similar  way,  except  that,  after  stain- 
ing in  gentian  violet,  distilled  water  is  used  in&tead  of  absolute  alcohol, 
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and  the  separate  etepa  in  the  process  follow  one  another  more  rapiJk 
Lustgarten  never  found  the  bacilli  free  in  the  tissues,  but  always  «ikr 
singly  or  in  groups  of  from  two  to  eight  indniduals  in  large  oval  "t 
polygonal  cells,  and  chiefly  in  tlie  wandering  cells  (Fig-  293).  Tli* 
bacilli  are  usually  to  be  foniid  only  m  small  numbers,  and  they  are  lu« 
freqnently  capable  of  demonstration  m  the  cover-glass  prepamtiow 
(Fig,  294),  rarely  in  the  sections.  Doutrelepont,  Schütz  and  others  hare 
likewise  proved  the  presence  of  Lustgart^n's  baciUi  in  syphilitic  tiseure 
and  secretions,  but  tliey  have  not  found  them  in  ev^ry  case.  De  Gi»- 
comi  stains  the  preparations  in  Ehrlich's  aniliiie-water-fuchein  eoIuDoo, 
and  tlien  treats  them  with  a  chloride-of-iron  solution. 

The  significance  of  Lnstgarten's  bacilli  has  been  rendered  Bomewbat 
doubtful  by  Alvarez,  TaveJ,  Matterstock,  and  others.  These  auduin 
have  found  in  the  prEepntial  smegma,  and  in  the  secretion  l«tween  dw 
labia  niajora  and  minora  and  about  the  amis,  bacilh  having  the  same 
appearance  and  the  same  staining  i-eaction  as  Lnstgart^in's  syphitis 
bacilli.  This  fact  has  been  confirmed  in  every  respect  by  Doutrele- 
pont, Markus,  and  many  otliers.  But  the  circimi stance  tluiE  the  srpb- 
ills  bacilli  are  present  in  syphilitic  tissue  where  there  can  Ije  no  ^mc^ma 
bacilli  has  the  greatest  significance  as  regards  their  specific  imponanee. 
At  all  events,  the  etiological  importance  of  Lustgarten's  bacilli  must  I» 
tested  by  further  investigation,  and  the  question  must  remain  nnsetlled 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  iin|K)ssible  to  aitiHcially  cultivate  the  syph- 
ilis bacteria  and  to  inoculate  them  suceessfully  \ipon  sneceptihle  ani- 
uials.  Doutrelepont  believes  that  Lustgarten's  bacilli  really  bear  eoino 
sort  of  relationship  to  sypliiHs.  while  other  nuthorities  hold  tlie  «in- 
tpary  view.  Weigert  also  believes  in  the  specific  significance  of  Lnrf- 
garten'a  syphilis  bacilli,  Bäuinicr  is  of  the  opinion,  as  are  by  far  tho 
greater  number  of  physicians,  that  syphilis  is  caused  by  ei>eciiic  micro- 
organisms,  but  that  this  species  of  bacteria  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strateil  wicli  certainty. 

Trannniuion  of  Syphilis  to  Animali.— Disse  and  Taguchi  claim  to  hav 
foimd  in  the  blooti  of  syphilitic  subjects,  partly  by  microscopical  examiiu^ 
tion  and  partly  by  Koch's  culture  tnethods,  spore-forming  bacilli,  by  inocol*- 
tton  of  wluch  upon  animals  tfaey  have  exciti^  in  the  latter  syphilitic  diseacw. 
This  sLitemtüJt  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  should  be  the  analogooi 
reports  of  Martineau  and  Hamonic  upon  positive  transmission  experiment«. 
since  it  has  hitherto  been  the  common  esperience  to  find  that  the  svphi- 
litic  poison  cannot  be  successfully  inoculated  upon  animals.  Purthcrmon 
the  e.iperimcnls  of  Ktebs  relating  to  inoculation  upon  apes,  as  slated  b«(ciK 
yielded  doubtful  results. 

Origin  of  Syphilis. — Syphilis  originates  by  the  poison  being  dii 
transferred  from  one  individnal  to  another,  particularly  during 
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The  transference  of  the  poison  by  infected  objects  is  in  general  rare. 
The  broad  condylomata  (moist  papules,  see  p.  430)  are  the  most  fre- 
quent source  of  the  contagion.  It  has  not  yet  been  positively  settled 
whether  the  contents  of  the  gummata,  or  in  general  of  the  local  forma- 
tions of  the  tertiary  period  of  syphilis,  possess  the  power  of  producing 
infection.  The  transference  of  syphilis  is  only  possible  when  the 
poison  is  inoculated  in  an  injured  spot,  in  some  interruption  of  conti- 
nuity, for  instance,  of  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  skin,  which 
may  often  be  very  insignificant.  The  syphilis  poison  reproduces  itself 
apparently  only  in  the  human  organism,  since  indisputable  inoculations 
in  animals,  as  stated  above,  have  not  hitherto  been  observed. 

The  Different  Wayt  in  which  Syphilis  may  Orig^te.— The  published 
statistics  upon  the  frequency  of  the  propagation  of  syphilis  in  ways  other 
than  by  coitus  vary  greatly.  But,  in  general,  an  extragenital  origin  of 
syphilis  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  This  appeared  formerly 
to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  now,  probably  because  the  danger  of 
contagion  was  not  so  well  understood.  According  to  Jullien  and  Foumier, 
an  extragenital  origin  of  syphilis  in  men  occurs  in  from  five  to  six  per  cent, 
of  the  cases ;  in  women,  on  the  other  hand,  in  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
six  per  cent.  Mracek  (Siegmund's  clinic)  gives  an  extragenital  infection  of 
one  per  cent,  for  men  and  fourteen  per  cent,  for  women. 

The  different  portions  of  the  body  which  are  the  seat  of  the  primary  extra- 
genital infection  of  syphilis  are,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  as  follows:  Lips, 
anus,  finger,  tongue,  breast,  abdomen,  leg,  palate.  Finger  infection  is  par- 
ticularly common  in  physicians  and  midwives.  Syphilis  can  also  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  primary  lesion  on  the  hands  of  physicians  and  midwives  to 
their  patients  (Neisser).  It  is  not  infrequently  transferred  by  infected  instru- 
ments—for example,  in  dental  operations,  in  shaving,  etc.  A  careful  sani- 
tary police  control  in  the  matter  of  the  cleanliness  of  shaving  instruments 
would  certainly  be  desirable  in  every  respect.  It  is  undoubtedly  possible 
that  syphilis  may  be  transmitted  by  vaccination.  Occasionally  an  entire 
family  may  become  infected  by  a  syphilitic  nurse. 

Inheritance  of  Syphilid — The  question  as  to  whether  syphilis  can  be  in- 
herited is  of  great  practical  import.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  proved 
that  it  can  be.  Kassowitz  has  recently  investigated  this  question  with  great 
care.  The  inheritance  of  syphuis  is  possible  in  two  different  ways:  by  the 
poison  attaching  itself  to  the  spermatozoon  or  the  ovum,  or  by  the  healthy 
foetus  becoming  infected  from  the  blood  of  the  mother  (intra-uterine  infec- 
tion). It  has  been  proved  that  syphilis  may  be  inherited  in  the  first  of  these 
two  wa3rs,  and  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the  father  more  frequently  than 
from  the  mother.  The  transmission  of  syphUis  by  the  father  alone — ^that  is, 
by  the  spermatozoa — has  been  proved  by  the  fact  observed  by  many  authors, 
such  as  Hebra.  Gerhardt,  Weil,  etc.,  that  a  non-syphilitic  mother  can  give 
birth  to  a  syphilitic  child.  The  intra-uterine  infection,  on  the  contrary,  has 
not  hitherto  been  demonstrated ;  but  it  is  theoretically  conceivable  and  possi- 
ble for  a  woman,  who  becomes  syphilitic  during  her  pregnancy,  to  infect  hep 
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cliUd  by  means  of  Üie  blood-channelB.  But  we  should  not  omit  to  saf  ths 
Bäreusprung  and  Eassowitz,  particularly,  have  vigorously  contested  the  put 
sibility  of  this  iDtra-uterinc  iufectioii.  ou  the  ground  that  it  would  be  imp» 
sible  for  the  syphilis  poisoD  to  pass  through  the  placenta.  As  a  niattoroffact, 
it  frequently  happens  that  women  with  recent  syphilis  give  birth  to  chitJrai 
who  are  healthy  and  remain  so. 

Still  another  question  is  of  great  practical  importance.  Can  a  syphilitic 
fcetus,  originating,  for  instant^  from  syphilitic  spermatozoa,  infect  ila  health« 
mother  I  Such  an  occurrence  is  contested,  like  the  above-ineationed  in» 
uterine  infection  of  the  fcetus  from  the  mother,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  lii> 
not  as  yet  been  pi-oved. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Bireh-Hii'schfeld  in  regaixl  to  the  question  of 
fojtal  infection  ure  esceediugly  interesting  (see  also  p.  416).  As  he  has  ttaat 
tained,  the  placenta,  under  normal  conditions,  is  impervious  for  Quely  diviM 
foreign  hodies  and  micro-organ iaina,  but  the  älter  may  become  perviouN  I9 
pathological  processes,  or  by  the  lodgement  in  it  of  micro-organisms,  so  thtf 
then  bacteria  in  particular,  such  as  tubercle  and  anthrax  bacilli,  pass  ont 
from  the  maternal  to  the  foetal  circulation,  or  rather  gra^v  through  & 
tissues. 

Kassowitz  and  others  found  streptococci  in  children  with  hereditary  Bypb* 
ills,  especially  in  the  mucous  patches.  They  are  to  be  eoasidered  in  tlM 
main  as  a  result  of  a  secondary  infection  from  a  wound  of  the  skiu  or  mu- 
cous membrane.  In  fresh  syphilis  of  the  parents  the  fcetus  usually  din 
before  the  end  of  pregnancy.  In  attenuated  late  syphilis  of  the  parents  ibi 
child  is  more  apt  to  be  carried  to  full  term  and  then  born  with  inanifM 
signs  of  sj-philis,  or  the  syphilis  appears  soon  after  birtb.  OocasionaUy  heredi- 
tary syphilis  makes  its  fii-st  appearance  very  late,  as  Fouruier  in  particul» 
has  recently  shown.  Such  cases  of  syphilis  hereditaria  tarda  ore  not  infi» 
quently  confused  with  scrofula  or  tuberculosis.  Wlien  the  correct  diag&e0 
is  made  in  such  cases,  remarkable  success  can  be  obtained  by  the  adoption  ot 
antisyphilitic  treatment.  In  general  the  phenomena  of  congenital  sypbuii 
are  the  same  as  in  the  acquired.  There  are  observed  the  same  teKiary  mani- 
festations, with  serious  pathological  changes  in  the  skin,  the  viscera,  and  ibc 
hones  (Parrot,  Lanuelougue).  It  is  imjjortant  to  note  that  deafness  or  diffi- 
culty in  hearing  occur  rather  frequently  in  hereditary  syphilis. 

When  oan  a,  Syphilitie  IndlTidnal  Harrf?— The  question  as  to  irbai  > 
syphüitic  individual  can  be  given  permission  to  marry  is  dilBcult  to  answer. 
In  general,  this  should  be  allowed  only  when  a  proper  treatment  has  btta 
carried  out  continuously,  and  no  recurrences  have  taken  place  for  from  liitve 
to  four  years  after  the  infection. 

Bymptomi  and  Conne  of  STphilli, — If  we  grant  tliat  sypliiüg  U  an  i»- 
feetiouß  bacterial  disoase,  ito  mauifeatations  will  be  caused  partly  bv  the 
micro-organ  isms  themselves  and  partly  Yty  the  toxines  which  tliey  form. 
Syphilis  usnally  begins  with  the  appearance  at  the  point  of  infiTiion 
of  tho  so-called  eyphilitic  initial  sclerosis,  or  Hunter's  intlararion,  or 
the  liarfl  chancre.  This  specific  formation  is  usually  first  capable  of 
deinonstratiou  two  to  four  weeks  after  infection,  though   sotuctimet 
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sooner.  The  primary  syphilitic  initial  sclerosis  is  iisunlly  a  hard  (iiitjii- 
rated),  painless  (indolent)  nodule,  which  gradually  increases  in  circum- 
ference and  then  most  cominonly  clianges  into  an  ulcer.  In  this  way 
ulcers  are  formed  with  a  hard,  parchment-like  base,  or  the  order  is 
reverse<1,  and  a  vesicle  develops  first,  which  ulcerates  and  then  indu- 
rates. Often  enougli  the  eyphilitio  initial  iufection  is  so  smiill  that  it 
is  easily  overlooked,  particularly  in  women,  and  the  sccundary  mani- 
festations occurring  after  a  certain  length  of  time  are  the  tirBt  indica- 
tion that  syphilitic  infection  has  taken  place.  Only  in  rare  instances 
is  the  syphilitic  primary  infection  complicated  by  phageilenic  changes 
— that  is,  by  spreading  gangrene. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  syphilitic  initial  sclerosis,  or 
of  the  primary  syphilitic  scleroma,  sliows  that  we  have  to  deal  essen- 
tially with  a  collection  of  round  cells,  epithelioid  cells,  and  occasi(ma]ly 
giant  cells  (Fig.  295).  These  cells  break  down  after  a  certain  length 
of  time,  giving  rise  to  an  ulcer  ;  finally,  the  disintegrated  cells  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  cicatrisation  occurs. 

Six  to  eijrht  weeks  after  tlie  infection,  or  later,  the  constitutional 
manifestations  of  syphilis  make  their  appearance,  and  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  poison  has  been  taken  into  the  circulation  from  the  ))ri- 
mary  focus  of  infection  and  carried  through  the  entire  body.  The 
twelfth  day  is  the  earliest  period  at  i, 

which  the  outbreak   of  the   coneti-  ,^  ■   ;;  —^    ,-?'  ?  ^  -- 

tutional  manifestations  has  hitlierto  ^    '''  ^  :    '      '      ~      "  :; 

been    observed.      Occasionally   the  .c 

constitutional  symptoms  occur  very 

late — for  instance,  in  cases  seen  by    ^  .JA 

Günz   and   Kinecker,  one  hundred         ^  j.*^ 

and   thirty  and    one   hundred    and  ,^" 

tifty-nine  days  respectively  after  in- 
fection. Of  the  symptoms  of  syph- 
ilitic   constitutional    infection,   the 

first  to  occur  is  an  enlargement  of  '^"^' „"; „■.„iJirilJIiti'taS^'c^^i^^^ 
the  lymph  glands  in  different  parts  .i;.i,u.l.;-jr«ii.;»i^.:?^hr«*'r*ut 
of  the  body ;  for  example,  in  the 

inguinal  region,  at  the  elbow,  in  the  neck,  etc.  They  can  n»i:.;r  •>: 
made  ont  by  palpation.  Then  the  skin  anil  unicoua  aaKaixKs*)t  Wr- 
eome  diseased.  We  observe  spotted  (macular)  or  oodubr  •■^yü»^ 
exfoliating  (desquamating)  or  large  tuberous  cniption»  of  Ü*  *k':; 
also  cutaneous  ulcers,  ulcers  on  the  palate,  the  lips,  tongne.  nus.  •-■.■ 
Occasionally  the  spots  upon  the  skin,  particularly  in  wotDm-iA'*:  * 
wldtisb   character  (leucoderma  syphilitica).     In   conjnndian   -rr.    * 
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sevefe  eyphilitic  exanthema  tliere  is  sometimes  observed  a.  drm» 
scribed  atrophy,  or  tliinning  of  the  ekin,  in  the  form  of  bluieii-oolounj 
areaa,  in  which  tlie  cutis  forms  very  Email  folds.  Following  the  »Ui^ 
mentioned  mimifestalions  in  the  skin  and  mucous  muiubraues,  ti«* 
occnr  later  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  internal  organs,  iMirticnlarh  d» 
testicle,  liver,  brain,  bones,  joints,  muscles,  and  peripheral  aerr^ 
Amongst  the  bones  most  commonly  affected  are  those  of  the  skull.  lir 
tibia,  and  tlio  sternum.  In  the  skull  and  nose,  as  we  glial]  sw  tu  i» 
special  portion  uf  this  text-book,  there  occur  very  characteristic  Iw» 
of  substance.  The  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  sy«« 
and  of  the  peripheral  nerves  are  of  great  practical  iinportanoe.  Dfc 
generation  of  the  posterior  cohimns  of  the  cord  (tabesj  is  observed  ii 
syphilitic  subjects  particularly  (Erb).  Tlie  syphilitic  poison  may  I« 
deposited  in  all  the  organs  and  in  every  tisstie  and  excite  chronic  It- 
tlammatory  processes  of  varions  kinds,  especially  in  the  walls  of  tk 
vessels,  in  tlie  form  of  a  syphiHtic  endarteritis,  in  which  there  it  i 
thickening  of  the  wall,  particniarly  of  the  intima,  and  a  narrowing.-» 
even  closure,  uf  the  lumen,  as  has  been  described  bj  Ueulxier  ud 
others.  In  other  parts  there  are  produced  by  the  syphilitic  intlamui* 
tion  either  circumscribed  growths  or  diffuse  inflammatory  iufiltralioi*. 
with  a  tendency  towards  cicatricial  formation.  Amongst  the  circoi» 
scribed  specific  formations  of  syphilis  should  be  mentioned,  first  of  ^ 
the  gumma  (V'irchow),  which  is  also  called  syphiloma  (K.  Wagnen 
and  the  broad  condyloma  (condyloma  latum).  The  eyphi  lomata,  s^v- 
mata,  or  gumma  tumours,  so  called  on  account  of  their  eharactcrifW 
elastic  property,  ai-e  observed  especially  in  the  testicle,  liver,  splrti 
meninges,  periosteum,  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  and  occasionallv  ati 
in  tlie  blood-vessels  (Virchow,  Baumgarten,  and  Langenbeck),  Th«j 
are  either  jelly-like  formations,  with  few  cells,  or  nodes  made  tf 
largely  of  cells,  and  more  or  less  like  granulation  tissue,  ^vith  the  »n^ 
difference  that  the  new  formation  of  vessels  is  very  limited.  ItvtU 
breaking  down  of  the  gummatous  nodes  extensive  ulcerations  occa£i>* 
ally  i-esult,  particularly  in  the  skin.  The  majority  of  tiimoars  wIM 
make  their  appearance  in  the  muscles  are  of  syphilitic  oriein.  Tb* 
muscular  syphiloma  has  a  predilection  for  the  sterno-cleido-nuutv*^ 
which,  according  to  F.  Karewski,  is  affected  in  one  third  of  «11  tk« 
cases.  In  other  ca^^es  the  myositis  syphilitica  is  diffuse.  Many  of  Ae 
so  called  "  rheumatic  muscular  thickenings"  can  be  referred  to  svpliililit 
processes  (Braman^.  The  broad  condyloma  is  found  partieularlv  itmO 
the  vulva  and  the  anus.  It  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  pnpitkrt. 
moist  induration  of  the  skin  or  mncous  membranes,  cansod  br  ftrtm 
transudation  and  cellular  intillrntion  of  thecorium  or  luncouB  nietnbrae. 


lecting  scrofulous  children  from  coDla^'ioii  with  tuberculosis,  and  from  inter- 
cuuise  with  those  viho  have  tlie  latter  disease. 

g84.  Syphilii  {Lu£g). — By  syphilis  wc  understand  a  dironie  infec- 
tions disease  which,  according  to  recent  investigations,  is  most  prob- 
able caused,  like  tuberculosis,  by  a  characteristic  fnngns.  Kiebs  and 
Bipcli-Hirsclifeld  were  the  first  to  discover  micro-organit-ins  in  sypliilis, 
and  to  look  upon  tliem  as  the  cause  of  tlie  disease  By  transference  of 
tile  bacilli  to  apes,  Klebs   brought  abo  t 

in  äani  I  nations  some  of  which  ran  a  co  rse  f  C^ 

similar   to  tlie   inflammation    in    sypl  1  s 
others  to  that  in  tuberculosis.     Lustgarte 
Diider  Weigert's  guidance,  by  using  a  sj« 
eial    method,  succeeded  in  demonstrat  ng 
i"   tissues  which  had  undergone  syphil  tic 

changes,  and  in  the  secretion  from  syjl  ^  s 

iitiu  ulcers,  a  particular  species  of  liac  llus       *"         '^       *  •» 
(Figs.  293,  294)  which  is  morphologicallj     *■"  =^   ""^^^    °^   a    {"J" 
similar  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  differs         K»"  n 
from  it  in  shape,  more  frequently  occi  r        @  ^     (^/% 

•■'ng  in  a  slightly  curved  form,  with  k  ub-  \J  ä"\   O 

^haj>ed  enlargements  at  its  ends.     It  also      ^  \  Q^ 

*l>lTer8    in    its   jnicro-cheniical   behavio  r  f^  /-^  Q~Q 

"^'liile  the  tubercle  and  lepra  bacilli,  wl     I  (^  ^  f^X QsO 

*fe   also  brought  to  view  by  Lustgarte    s  (^J)  ®^S^/^^   ,C 

•letliod,   are   not   decolourised  by  hydr       '~\  <^  ^^  ~)'-^~^^ 

chloric  or  nitric  acids  (or  only  after  Ir  g  '' «  ^^  ^n  p  pn™  n  f^n« 
subjected   to  them  for  a  long  time),  tl  e  «  u  m 

^3'philig  bacilli  rapidly  part  with  tlicir  sta 

iider  the  influence  of  these  acids.  T!  c  b,  1 1  1  s  ba  ter  a  as  ytt,  are 
riot  distinguished  by  any  other  absolutely  characteristic  staining  reaction. 
The  syphilis  bacilli  are  stained  by  Lustgarten  as  follows :  The  thinnest 
p**86ible  sections  are  treated  with  aniline-gentian  violet  for  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  ordinary  room  tem])crature,  then  for  two 
honrg  longer  at  a  temperature  of  40**  C,  in  the  incubator,  washed  in 
ai>soIiite  alcohol  for  several  minutes,  then  for  about  ten  seconds  in  a 
we-Bnd-a-half-per-cent.  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  and  for 
<"ie  to  two  seconds  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
"*slied  in  distilled  water.  The  latter  three  steps  should  be  i-ej>cated 
"•^ny  times  until  the  section  appears  completely  eolourlcss,  then  it  is 
'"^ted  with  alcohol,  oil  of  cloves,  and  xylol-Canada  balsam.  Cover- 
pase  preparations  are  treated  in  a  similar  way,  except  that,  after  stain- 
'"g  in  gentian  violet,  distilled  water  is  used  instead  of  absolute  alcohol, 
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severe  syphilitic  esnticlieiiia  tliore  is  sonietiiues  observed  «  cIitm- 
scribed  atrophy,  or  thinning  of  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  l)iuis!i-ci>l"Bt« 
areas,  in  whicli  the  cutis  forms  very  email  folds.  Following  the  al«ii» 
meritiuned  manifestations  in  the  skin  and  niucoiis  memlimues,  tha 
occur  later  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  internal  organs,  [tarticnlarlr  lii 
testicle,  liver,  brain,  bones,  joints,  muscles,  and  jMjripheral  flent 
Amongst  the  bones  most  commonly  affected  are  tliosc  of  tlic  sfcull.  li» 
tibia,  and  the  sternnin.  In  tlie  skull  and  nose,  ae  we  sliall  seeinüt 
special  portion  of  this  text-hook,  there  occur  very  ciiaracteristic  1«* 
of  substance.  Tiio  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  central  uervons  ejtm 
and  of  the  peripheral  nerves  are  of  great  practical  importance,  tb 
generation  of  tlie  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  {tal)es)  is  otKervedi 
syphilitic  subjects  particularly  (Erb).  The  syphilitic  poison  tnajli 
deposited  in  all  tlie  organs  and  in  every  tissue  and  excite  cbroaki» 
Hummatory  procossus  of  various  kinds,  esiiocially  in  tlie  walls  oflk 
vessels,  in  the  form  of  a  syphilitic  endarteritis,  in  wbiuh  there  i»i 
thickening  of  the  wall,  particularly  of  the  intima,  and  a.  narrowing.^ 
even  closure,  of  tlie  lumen,  as  has  been  described  by  Ileubner  si 
others.  In  other  parts  there  are  produced  by  the  sypliilitic  intiainiu 
tion  either  circumscribed  growths  or  diffuse  iuflainmatorv  iuöltratiiJ!» 
with  a  tendency  towards  cicatricial  formation.  Amongst  the  circa> 
scribed  sijecilio  formations  of  syphilis  should  Ije  mentioned,  first  nf  li 
the  gumma  (Vircliow),  which  is  also  called  syphiloma  (E.  Wagnm 
and  the  broad  condyloma  (condyloma  latum).  The  syphilomala,  pv 
raata,  or  gumma  tnmonrs,  so  called  on  account  of  their  characteri»» 
elastic  property,  are  ohserved  especially  in  the  testicle.  liver,  splra 
meninges,  periosteum,  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  and  occat^ionallr  Jm 
in  the  blood-vessels  (Virchow.  Eaiimgarten,  and  lanfjenbeck).  Tb« 
are  either  jelly-like  formations,  with  few  cells,  or  nodes  made  v( 
largely  of  cells,  and  more  or  less  like  granulation  tiesne,  with  the  »ni^ 
difference  that  the  new  formation  of  vessels  is  very  limited.  B\  tit 
breaking  down  of  the  gummatous  nodes  extensive  ulcerations  occaai* 
ally  result,  particularly  in  the  skin.  The  majority  of  tumonrs  wbW 
make  their  appearance  in  tlio  muscles  are  of  syphilitic  orisjin.  TV 
nmscular  syphiloma  has  a  predilection  for  the  stern  o-cteido-tnanoi^ 
which,  according  to  F.  Karewski,  is  affected  in  one  tliird  of  all  tie 
cases.  In  other  cases  the  myositis  syphilitica  is  diffuse.  Manv  of  ll* 
so  called  '•  rheumatic  musenlar  thickenings  "  can  be  referred  t«  svphiJiw 
processes  (Braman).  Tlie  broad  condyloma  is  found  partioularlv  alt* 
the  vulva  and  the  anus.  It  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  iMuillin. 
moist  induration  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  cansed  h\  sen* 
tpansudation  and  cellular  inliltration  of  the  corium  or  tnucous  tnembtna 
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The  syphilitic  diseases  of  joints  («fee  also  Diseases  of  Joints)  which 
occur  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  are  particularly  interesting.  Ana- 
tomically they  sometimes  take  the  form  of  circumscribed  ulcerations 
or  carious  processes,  fibrillations  of  the  cartilage  with  the  formation  of 
villous  excrescences,  and  sometimes  a  proliferation  of  connective  tis- 
sue or  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  form  of  bands,  or  more  diflFuse  growths. 
The  ulcerative  or  carious  processes  are  es£entially  due  to  the  gumma- 
tous infiltrations,  and  the  cicatricial  tissue  is  the  final  result  of  inflam- 
mations of  this  sort. 

Extensive  haemorrhages  are  observed,  particularly  in  hereditary 
syphilis,  as  the  result  of  local  diseases  of  the  vessels  and  the  parenchyma 
(Mracek,  syphilis  hsemorrhagica  neonatorum). 

All  these  diverse  manifestations  of  syphilis  which  have  been  so 
briefly  outlined  can  be  divided  into  three  stages. 

The  first  stage  includes  the  incubation  period  of  syphilis — that  is, 
the  formation  of  the  local  syphilitic  sclerosis  or  the  Hunterian  indura- 
tion at  the  point  of  infection. 

The  second  stage  begins,  some  six  to  eight  weeks  after  the  infec- 
tion, with  the  occurrence  of  the  first  constitutional  manifestations 
(swelling  of  the  lymph  glands,  a  macular,  papular,  or  scaly  eruption  on 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes),  which  are  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  fever.  The  other  cutaneous  affections  for  the  most  part  appear 
two  to  three — less  often  four  to  six — months  after  the  infection.  Ac- 
cording to  Siegmund,  syphilis  can  be  stamped  out  at  this  stage  by 
proper  treatment  in  about  forty  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

The  third  stage  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence  in  the  different 
organs  of  gummatous  forms  of  inflammation. 

Still  a  fourth  stage  can  be  added  if  so  desired,  including  the  syphi- 
litic atrophy  and  the  syphilitic  marasmus.  In  general,  the  severe 
form  of  syphilis  passing  through  all  the  different  stages  occurs  when 
the  disease  does  not  receive  proper  care  and  suitable  treatment.  Not 
infrequently  cases  are  observed  which  run  a  decidedly  malignant 
course,  in  which  at  a  relatively  early  period  the  internal  organs  become 
diseased  and  severe  pustular  cutaneous  affections  make  their  appear- 
ance (syphilis  maligna). 

The  Changes  in  the  Blood  in  Syphilis,  according  to  Biega^ski  and  others, 
consist  in  a  marked  leucocytosis  which  is  due  essentially  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  lymphocytes.  The  number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is 
not  altered,  but  the  percentage  of  haßmoglobin  Ls  diminished.  Under  the 
mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  in- 
creases again,  and  the  leucocytosis  becomes  diminished. 

Syphilitic  Albuminuria» — The  syphilitic  albuminuria  is  occasionally  ob- 
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child  by  means  of  the  blood-channels.  But  we  should  not  omit  to  say  that 
Bärensprung  and  Kassowitz,  particularly,  have  vigorously  contested  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  intra-uterine  infection,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  syphilis  poison  to  pass  through  the  placenta.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  frequently  happens  that  women  with  recent  syphilis  give  birth  to  children 
who  are  healthy  and  remain  so. 

Still  another  question  is  of  great  practical  importance.  Can  a  syphilitic 
foetus,  originating,  for  instance,  from  syphilitic  spermatozoa,  infect  its  healthy 
mother  ?  Such  an  occurrence  is  contested,  like  the  above-mentioned  intra- 
uterine infection  of  the  foetus  from  the  mother,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  proved. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Birch-Hirschfeld  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
foetal  infection  are  exceedingly  interesting  (see  also  p.  416).  As  he  has  main- 
tained, the  placenta,  under  normal  conditions,  is  impervious  for  finely  divided 
foreign  bodies  and  micro-organisms,  but  the  filter  may  become  pervious  by 
pathological  processes,  or  by  the  lodgement  in  it  of  micro-organisms,  so  that 
then  bacteria  in  particular,  such  as  tubercle  and  anthrax  bacilli,  pass  over 
from  the  maternal  to  the  foetal  circulation,  or  rather  grow  through  tbe 
tissues. 

Kassowitz  and  others  found  streptococci  in  children  with  hereditary  syph- 
ilis, especially  in  the  mucous  patches.  They  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
main  as  a  result  of  a  secondary  infection  from  a  wound  of  the  skin  or  mu- 
cous membrane.  In  fresh  syphilis  of  the  parents  the  foetus  usually  difli 
before  the  end  of  pregnancy.  In  attenuated  late  syphilis  of  the  parents  the 
child  is  more  apt  to  be  carried  to  full  term  and  then  born  with  manifest 
signs  of  syphilis,  or  the  syphilis  appears  soon  after  birth.  Occasionally  heredi- 
tary syphilis  makes  its  first  appearance  very  late,  as  Fournier  in  particular 
has  recently  shown.  Such  cases  of  syphilis  hereditaria  tarda  are  not  infre- 
quently confused  with  scrofula  or  tuberculosis.  When  the  correct  diagnosis 
is  made  in  such  cases,  remarkable  success  can  be  obtained  by  the  adoption  of 
antisyphilitic  treatment.  In  general  the  phenomena  of  congenital  syphilid 
are  the  same  as  in  the  acquired.  There  are  observed  the  same  tertiary  mani- 
festations, with  serious  pathological  changes  in  the  skin,  the  viscera,  and  tbe 
bones  (Parrot,  Lanuelongue).  It  is  important  to  note  that  deafness  or  diffi- 
culty in  hearing  occur  rather  frequently  in  hereditary  syphilis. 

When  can  a  Syphilitic  Individual  Marry?— The  question  as  to  whent 
syphilitic  individual  can  be  given  permission  to  marry  is  ditficult  to  answer. 
In  general,  this  should  be  allowed  only  when  a  proper  treatment  has  been 
carried  out  continuously,  and  no  recurrences  have  taken  place  for  from  three 
to  four  years  after  the  infection. 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  Syphilis. — If  we  grant  that  syphilis  is  an  in- 
fectious bacterial  disease,  its  manifestations  will  be  caused  partly  by  the 
niicro-organisins  themselves  and  partly  by  the  toxines  which  tliey  form. 
Syphilis  usually  begins  with  the  ap]>earance  at  the  point  of  infection 
of  the  so-called  syphilitic  initial  sclerosis,  or  Hunter's  induration,  (X 
the  hard  chancre.  This  specific  formation  is  usually  first  capable  ot 
demonstration  two  to  four  weeks  after  infection,  though  sometimeB 
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ner,  The  primary  syphilitic  initial  sclerosis  is  iiBually  a  hard  (indu- 
id),  pftinlesB  (indolent)  nodule,  which  gradually  increases  in  circnni- 
mce  and  then  most  commonly  chants  into  an  ulcer.  In  this  way 
■re  are  formed  witii  a  hard,  parchment-like  base,  or  the  order  is 
•.Tsed,  and  a  vesicle  develops  lirst,  which  ulcerates  and  ttien  indu- 
a.  Often  enough  the  sypliilitio  initial  iufection  is  so  small  that  it 
isily  overlooked,  particularly  in  women,  and  the  secondary  mani- 
dons  occurring  after  a  certain  length  of  time  are  the  ßret  indica- 

tbat  syphilitic  infection  has  taken  place.  Only  in  rare  instance» 
.e  syphilitic  primary  infection  complicated  by  phagedenic  changes 
lat  is,  by  spreading  gangrene. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  syphilitic  initial  sclerosis,  or 
be  primary  syphilitic  scleroma,  shows  that  we  have  to  deal  essen- 
y  with  a  collection  of  round  cells,  epithelioid  cells,  and  occasionally 
jt  cells  (Fig,  295).  These  cells  break  down  after  a  certain  length 
ime,  giving  rise  to  an  ulcer  ;  finally,  the  disintegrated  cells  are  ab- 
ed, and  cicatrisation  occurs. 

Six  to  eight  weeks  after  the  infection,  or  later,  the  constitutional 
lifestations  of  syphilis  make  their  appearance,  and  are  due  to  the 

that  the  poison  has  been  taken  into  the  circulation  from  the  pri- 
7  focus  of  infection  and  carried  through  the  entire  body.  The 
Iftli  day  is  the  earliest  period  at  i, 

di  the  outbreak   of  the   consti-  ,;      -i"».     ."  '■  •■;  ■■- 

ooal  manifestations  has  hitherto  '     '   -"  . 

n  observed.      Occasionally   the  c 

Aitutional  symptoms  occur  very 

—for  instance,  in  cases  seen  by    ^^  i 

11  and    Hinecker,  one  hundred  .^ 

thirty  and  one  hundred  and 
f-nine  days  respectively  after  iii- 
ion.     Of  the  symptoms  of  syph- 

0  constitutional    infection,   the 

1  to  c»cur  i.  an  enlargement  of  ^"■^'-ttVS^.,iitiäST.i 
Ivmph  glands  in  different  parts  Donui-Wrccii«;  aiidr.(K.ivnucii!iir^iiiiit 
tlie  body ;  for  example,   in  the 

linal  r^on,  at  tlie  elbow,  in  the  neck,  etc.  They  can  readily  1« 
le  out  by  palpation.  Then  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  be- 
e  dipenMd.  We  observe  spotted  (macular)  or  nodular  (papular). 
•listing  (desquamating)  or  large  tuberous  eruptions  of  the  skin; 
CQtaneons  ulcers,  ulcers  on  the  palate,  the  lips,  tongue,  anus,  etc. 
uionally  the  spots  upon  the  skin,  particularly  in  women,  have  a 
ish   character   (leacoderma   syphilitica).     In   conjunction    with   a 
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severe  syphilitic  exanthema  there  is  sometimes  observed  a  circniu^ 
scribed  atrophy,  or  thinning  of  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  bluish-coloure^ 
areas,  in  which  the  cutis  forms  very  small  folds.  Following  the  alx)^^ 
mentioned  manifestations  in  the  skin  and  mucons  membranes,  tfa^^^ 
occur  later  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  internal  organs,  particularly  x^i^ 
testicle,  liver,  brain,  bones,  joints,  muscles,  and  peripheral  ner^ctt 
Amongst  the  bones  most  commonly  affected  are  those  of  the  skull,  tie 
tibia,  and  the  sternum.  In  the  skull  and  nose,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
special  portion  of  this  text-book,  there  occur  very  characteristic  losse« 
of  substance.  The  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  of  the  peripheral  nerves  are  of  great  practical  importance.  De- 
generation  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  (tabes)  is  observed  in 
syphilitic  subjects  particularly  (Erb).  The  syphilitic  poison  maybe 
deposited  in  all  the  organs  and  in  every  tissue  and  excite  chronic  in- 
flammatory processes  of  various  kinds,  especially  in  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  in  the  form  of  a  syphilitic  endarteritis,  in  which  there  is » 
thickening  of  the  wall,  particularly  of  the  intima,  and  a  narrowing,  or 
even  closure,  of  the  lumen,  as  has  been  described  by  Heubner  and 
others.  In  other  parts  there  are  produced  by  the  syphilitic  inflanmiÄ- 
tion  either  circumscribed  growths  or  diffuse  inflammatory  infiltrations, 
with  a  tendency  towards  cicatricial  formation.  Amongst  the  cirenm- 
scribed  specific  formations  of  syphilis  should  be  mentioned,  first  of  al'j 
the  gumma  (Virchow),  which  is  also  called  syphiloma  (E.  "Wagner), 
and  the  broad  condyloma  (condyloma  latum).  The  syphilomata,  gnin- 
mata,  or  gumma  tumours,  so  called  on  account  of  their  characteristic 
elastic  property,  are  observed  especially  in  the  testicle,  liver,  gpleem 
meninges,  periosteum,  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  and  occasionally  al^ 
in  the  blood-vessels  (Virchow,  Baumgarten,  and  Langenbeck).  TbeV 
are  either  jelly-like  formations,  with  few  cells,  or  nodes  made  t»P 
largely  of  cells,  and  more  or  less  like  granulation  tissue,  with  the  single 
difference  that  the  new  formation  of  vessels  is  very  limited.  By  tb« 
breaking  down  of  the  gummatous  nodes  extensive  ulcerations  occasiotv 
ally  result,  particularly  in  the  skin.  The  majority  of  tumours  which 
make  their  appearance  in  the  muscles  are  of  syphilitic  origin.  Tb* 
muscular  syphiloma  has  a  predilection  for  the  sterno-cleido-raaßtoiA 
which,  according  to  F.  Karewski,  is  affected  in  one  third  of  all  tb^ 
cases.  In  other  cases  tlie  myositis  syphilitica  is  diffuse.  Many  of  th^ 
so  called  "  rlieumatic  muscular  thickenings"  can  be  referred  to  syphilitic 
processes  (Branian).  The  broad  condyloma  is  found  particularly  about 
the  vulva  and  the  anus.  It  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  papillary, 
moist  induration  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  caused  by  serona 
transudation  and  cellular  infiltration  of  thecorium  or  mucous  membrane. 
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The  sypliilitic  diseases  of  joints  (see  also  Diseases  of  Joints)  which 
ccnr  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  are  particularly  interesting.  Ana- 
omically  they  sometimes  take  the  form  of  circumscribed  ulcerations 
•r  carious  processes,  fibrillations  of  the  cartilage  with  the  formation  of 
illous  excrescences,  and  sometimes  a  proliferation  of  connective  tis- 
ne  or  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  form  of  bands,  or  more  diffuse  growths. 
The  ulcerative  or  carious  processes  are  esaentially  due  to  the  gumma- 
ous  infiltrations,  and  the  cicatricial  tissue  is  the  final  result  of  infiam- 
oatians  of  this  sort. 

Extensive  haemorrhages  are  observed,  particularly  in  hereditary 
yphilis,  as  tlie  result  of  local  diseases  of  the  vessels  and  the  parenchyma 
Mracek,  syphilis  haimorrhagica  neonatorum). 

All  these  diverse  manifestations  of  syphilis  which  have  been  so 
briefly  outlined  can  be  divided  into  three  stages. 

The  first  stage  includes  the  incubation  period  of  syphilis — that  is, 
he  formation  of  the  local  syphilitic  sclerosis  or  the  Hunterian  indura- 
ion  at  the  point  of  infection. 

The  second  stage  begins,  some  six  to  eight  weeks  after  the  infec- 
ion,  with  the  occurrence  of  the  first  constitutional  manifestations 
»Welling  of  the  lymph  glands,  a  macular,  papular  or  scaly  eruption  on 
he  skin  and  mucous  membranes),  which  are  accompanied  by  more  or 
S88  fever.  The  other  cutaneous  affections  for  the  most  part  appear 
^'o  to  three — less  often  four  to  six — months  after  the  infection.  Ac- 
'Erding  to  Siegmund,  syphilis  can  be  stamped  out  at  this  stage  by 
foper  treatment  in  about  forty  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

The  third  stage  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence  in  the  different 
Igans  of  gummatous  forms  of  inflammation. 

Still  a  fourth  stage  can  be  added  if  so  desired,  including  the  syphi- 
tic  atrophy  and  the  syphilitic  marasnms.  In  general,  the  severe 
>rin  of  syphilis  passing  through  all  the  different  stages  occurs  when 
^©  disease  does  not  receive  proper  care  and  suitable  treatment.  Kot 
^frequently  cases  are  observed  which  run  a  decidedly  malignant 
^Hree,  in  which  at  a  relatively  early  period  the  internal  organs  become 
diseased  and  severe  pustular  cutaneous  affections  make  their  appear- 
^^ce  (syphilis  maligna). 

The  Changes  in  the  Blood  in  Syphilis,  according  to  Bleganskl  and  others, 
^sist  in  a  marked  leucocytosis  which  is  due  essentially  to  an  increase  in 
^number  of  the  lymphocytes.  The  number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is 
Öot  altered,  but  the  percentage  of  haßmoglobin  is  diminished.  Under  the 
nenmiial  treatment  of  syphilis  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  in- 
oesses  again,  and  the  leucocytosis  becomes  diminished. 
mtyphilitifl  Albnminnria» — ^The  syphilitic  albuminuria  is  occasionally  ob- 
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seized  at  the  bcginaiiig  of  the  Becoad  stage,  and  is  usually  oompletelr  nf 
permanenlly  cured  by  anliaypbilitic  treatment.  A  second  forni  of  syphite 
albuminuria,  occurring  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  is  more  unfavourabk 
it  generally  marks  the  beginning  of  a  chronic  nephritis  fHorteloup). 

Syphilitic  Dental  SefinmitieB.— Hutchinson,  in  particular,  has  diiwßd 
attention  lo  the  syphilitic  deformities  of  the  teeth  in  congenital  s^-phili». 

Syphilitic  PBeudo-paralywa.— Syphilitic  pseudo-paralyses  are  ubsemi 
according  lo  Parrot  and  others,  for  the  most  part  in  children  two  tnibn 
months  old.  Usually  the  children  are  suddenly  unable  to  move  (ticatfnf 
ed  extremity,  most  frequently  the  upper  ;  the  extreraity  is  painful,  and  go 
erally  in  the  region  of  an  epiphysis — the  lower  epiphystis  of  the  huRierui.&i 
example— a  diffuse  swelling  and  slight  crepitation  can  be  made  out.  Tlr 
sensibility  and  tlie  electrical  excitability  of  the  muscles  ai-e  intact.  Tlie  tat 
gers  can  be  moved  a  little.  Generally,  aft-er  a  certain  length  of  time,  ufloii 
few  days,  the  other  npi»ei'  extremity  becomes  diseased.  There  may  I*  m 
other  indicatiims  of  syphilis,  but  usually  traces  of  past  sj'philis  an 
in  the  parents.  Complete  recovery  ordinarily  ensues  in  frona  two 
months  under  nntisyj)hilitic  treatment  with  small  dosee  of  mercury. 

SyphillB  ajid  CaroiiiOliiB. — Occasionally  syphilis  is  observed  compliartd 
by  carcinoma;  i,  e..  syphilitic  tissue  productions  become  the  seat  of  am 
noma,  aud  then  present  important  difficulties  in  diagriosis  u'hich  afrb 
solved  b,v  careful  microscopical  examination  and  ajitisyphilitio  trxstroent 

Tbe  combination  of  syphilis  with  tuberculosis  is  discussed  uu  pag«  113 

The  course  of  syphilid  is,  in  general,  very  chronic.  It  often  liip 
pens  that  the  syphilis  remaina  latent  for  a  number  of  years  and  iL« 
breaks  out  afresh  with  severe  manifestations.  Amongst  patients  wili 
diseases  of  tlic  brain  and  B|)inal  eoni,  we  find  a  great  number  who  h»" 
provioiifcly  liad  sypliilis  and  liad  apparuntly  recovered.  "Watraszrwst 
has  stated  tliat  injuries  to  the  liead  or  brain,  which  hap]>en  before  « 
after  sypliiÜs  is  aecjiiired,  prodifipose  to  the  occurrence  of  erphitie  nf 
tlie  brain  early  in  the  dii<eAse.  In  general  one  can  only  be  Bttacked  tw 
syphilis  once;  that  is,  a  patient  who  ha^  once  been  infected  bccom» 
unsusceptible  to  tlio  poison — in  other  words,  immune. 

Immmnity  ftom  SyphiliB,— The  irnmnnity  from  svphilis  exists  fn» 

the  time  tlie  syphilitic  enlargement  of  the  glands  takes  place indenl 

as  a  rule,  from  the  time  when  the  primary  initial  scleroBis  first  appev* 
(L  Hudels),  and  generally  lasts  till  the  death  of  the  individmi]  in 
question.  Those  who  have  completely  recovered  suffer  only  in  mt 
instances  a  reinfection,  as  in  other  acute  infections  diseat^es.  and  rti»* 
reinfections  are  not  unjustly  donhted  by  various  authors. 

The  Soft  Chancre.— The  so-called  soft  chancre  {ulai»  mr>tl^.  se^  Speäal 
Surgery),  unlike  the  primary  syphilitic  scleroma,  the  hard  chancre,  is  m  lo«l 
ulcerative  proces.s  which  usually  occurs  on  the  plans  penis,  the  forvskiii.  va)n. 
or  labia,  and  may  lead  lo  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  tbe  Ij'ntph  fclanA^ 
but  never  produces  the  characteristic,  syphilitic,  constitutional    infvetii* 
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There  has  been  much  discussion  between  two  parties — the  unitarians  and  the 
dualists— as  to  the  relationship  of  the  soft  chancre  to  syphilis.  At  present  the 
dualistic  view  is  the  most  generally  accepted— that  is,  that  the  soft  chancre 
is  an  ulcerative  process,  remaining  local,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  syphilis. 
But  weighty  authorities  including  Hebra,  Auspitz,  Reder  and  Kassowitz  still 
insist  upon  the  unity  of  the  two  processes.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  more 
minutely  into  the  discussion,  and  we  shall  only  state  that  we  also  share  the 
dualistic  teachings  advanced  particularly  by  the  French  physicians,  and  we 
lay  particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  chief  means  of  di.stinguishing  be- 
tween the  hard  and  soft  chancre  is  not  the  difference  in  hardness,  since,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  soft  chancre  may  also  show  induration,  but  that 
the  difference  in  the  clinical  behaviour  is  the  single  and  only  means  of  irre- 
futably proving  that  the  primary  syphilitic  scleroma  and  the  ulcerated  chan- 
cre, which  remains  local,  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  It  is  mainly 
the  long  |)eriod  of  incubation  of  the  hard  chancre,  and  the  impossibility  of 
auto-infection,  which  constitute  the  differences  between  it  and  the  localised 
soft  chancre.  The  latter  doeg  not  have  this  long  incubation,  and  is  capable 
of  being  inoculated  upon  other  portions  of  the  bearer's  body. 

(JonorrhoBa.— Gonorrhcea  (see  Special  Surgery)  also  has  nothing  to  do  with 
true  syphilis.  Gonorrhcea  is  either  a  simple  or  a  mycotic  (specific)  catarrh 
of  the  urethra  or  of  the  genital  tract,  and  is»  produced  by  a  micrococcus,  the 
so-called  gonococcus,  first  discovered  by  Neisser.  Neisser  himself  states  that 
not  every  case  of  gonorrhoea  is  due  to  this  coccus,  but  that  there  is  also  a 
gonorrhoea  which  is  not  mycotic.  Bockhardt  excited  gonorrhoea  with  pure 
cultures  of  the  gonococcus  in  a  paralytic  patient  during  the  terminal  stage  of 
his  cerebral  disease. 

Treatment  of  Syphilis — Treatment  of  the  Syphilitic  Primary  Infection. 

— If  syphilis  is  a  bacterial  disease,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  would  seem 
a  necessary  part  of  the  treatment  to  extirpate  the  place  of  primary  in- 
fection— that  is,  the  chancre — as  soon  as  possible ;  and  consequently 
Neisser,  Bäumler  and  others  have  recently  proposed  a  treatment  of 
this  sort  in  order  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  modify^  the  constitutional 
manifestations  by  removal  of  the  primary  germ  focus.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  propriety  of  excising  the  primary  .syphilitic  scleroma  has 
been  contested  on  the  ground  that  this  syphilitic  primary  infection  is, 
after  it  has  made  its  appearance,  the  expression  of  the  constitutional 
disease,  and  conseqnently  its  extirpation  is  of  no  avail.  I  consider  this 
view  incorrect ;  it  contradicts  our  present  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
constitutional  disease  from  a  primary  focus  of  infection.  Like  Neisser, 
liäumler,  and  others,  I  also  try  to  destroy  the  primary  point  of  infec- 
tion in  syphilis  by  excision,  by  the  galvano-cantery,  etc.,  in  every  suit- 
able case  as  early  and  as  energetically  as  possible,  before  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  constitutional  syphilitic  disease  make  their  appearance.  I 
treat  every  suspicious  ulcer  in  the  same  way,  even  when  its  syphilitic 
character  has  not  been  rendered  certain.     Bäumler  is  right  in  recom- 
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to  one  syringeful  ä  day),  or  albuminate  coQipounds  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride; 01  gramme  of  the  selected  compound  is  injected  daily  into  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  body,  particularly  the  breast  and  back,  or  intra«- 
rauscularly  in  the  gluteal  region.     The  injections  which   used  to  be 
given  daily  were  very  inconvenient,  and  they  are  at  present  made  less 
often— every  five  to  eight  days,  for  example — and  preference  is  given  to 
the  use  of  insoluble  salts  of  mercury,  particularly  calomel,  hydrarg. 
oxidum  flavum,  etc.,  which  are  best  injected   intramuscularly  in  the 
gluteal  region.     Injections  of  calomel  (0*05  to  0*2  gramme)  in  glycer- 
ine, oil,  or  salt  water,  at  intervals  of  four  to  eight  days,  are  used  very 
frequently.     Kopp,  Strümpell  and  others  recommend  injections  of  an 
emukiün  of  calomel  in  water  with  sodium  chloride  (calomel  vap.  parat. 
5*U, sod.  chlor.  1*25,  aq.  destil.  500,  one  gramme  to  be  injected  once  a 
veek,  altogether  four  to  six  times).     Calomel  oil  (1  to  10)  is  exceedingly 
good,  two  syringef uls  on  the  first  day,  and  two  more  fourteen  days  af ter- 
'^artls,  or  every  eight  days  one  syringeful  (O'l  gramme  calomel ;  Neis- 
*^  Doutrelepont,  Bergmann).    Prochorow  recommends  one  to  two  per 
^'Jt.  cyanide  of  mercury  (one  hypodermic  syringeful — altogether  about 
^^nty  to  twenty-five  injections).      Mention  should   be  made  of  the 
following  methods  of  injection  :  Hydrarg.  oxid.  nigr.  or  hydrarg.  oxid. 
^'>i'-  laevig.  I'O,  gummi  arab.  0*50,  aq.  destil.  10*0,  or  1  to  10  ol.  oHv. ; 
*8yiingeful  of  this  to  be  injected  altogether  three  to  five  to  seven 
^"^es  at  intervals  of  a  week.     In  a  similar  manner  use  is  made  of  the 
^^O'  excellent  hydrarg.  oxid.  flav.  1*0,  gummi  arab.  025,  aq.  destil.  30, 
^f  1   to  30  ol.  amygdal.  or  olivae  (Strümpell),  every  week  a  syringeful 
^"  tlie  gluteal  region,  four  to  six  to  eight  times.     These  injections  are 
^^^  so  painful  as  calomel  injections,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  is 
'"^^e  easily  avoided.      E.  Lang   has   practiced   injections   for  many 
vears,  with  the  best  results,  with  oleum  cinereum — i.  e.,  a  fifty -per-cent. 
'^'^ture  of  blue  ointment  with  lanoline  and  olive  oil.     Every  five  to 
f'ff'^t  days,  O'l  to  0*15  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  ointment  is  injected 
"^  ^1  le  back  or  rump.     The  salicylate  and  thymolate  of  mercury  have 
^^^^    been  much  used  for  injections.     Tommasoli  praises  the  curative 
^^  *  <:m  of  in jections  of  the  blood  serum  of  lambs  (2  to  8  cubic  centi- 
'^^^res  daily).     This  blood-serum  therapy  of  syphilis  is  analogous  to 
^    treatment  of  other  infectious  diseases  with  the  blood  serum  of  ani- 
"^^^^  which  have  been  made  immune  from   the  infectious  disease  in 
l^e^tion.     The  mercury   injections  are  somewhat   painful,  and  must 
ft^'^ays  be  made  by  the  physician  himself,  and  with  antise])tic  precau- 
tions to  prevent  abscesses.     The  injection  treatment  is  in  all  resj)ects 
<^ry  convenient  and  cheap  for  both  dispensary  and  private  practice, 
\)Ut  I  doubt  whether  it  is  as  valuable  as  the  inunction  treatment. 
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Internally  tbe  following  preparations  are  especially  used :  Bichltv 
ride  of  mercury  (O'OÖ  to  O'l  gramme ^to  die)  and  calomel  (O'Oö  toil 
gramme,  three  times  a  day  in  pill  or  powder).  Calomel  is  also  gi^ien 
in  lai^e  doses  (e.  g.,  0-1  to  05  gramme  morning  and  evening),  wlienh 
is  desired  to  obtain  the  effecta  of  mercury  tjiiickly.  Lastgartfn  «nd 
others  have  recommended  bydrarg.  tannicumoxydulatam  in  powder« 
pilt  form,  according  to  tlie  following  formnla:  Hydrarg.  taanici  oxyd- 
iilat.  4'<i  grammes,  extr.  et  ])ulv.  liquirit.  q.  e.  ad  pilol.  no.  00;  thtn 
to  live  pills  a  day  for  adults,  for  children  smaller  doees  of  002  to  ir(i3 
gramme.  Gaml>erini,  Schadeck  and  others  recommend  hvdrarg.  car- 
bol,  oxydat.  (Iiydrarg.  carbol.  oxyd.  1-2  gramme,  extr.  et  pnlr.  liqni- 
rit.  q.  8.  nt  f.  m.  pihil.  no.  tiO,  two  to  fonr  pills  daily).  Sehadeck  In* 
also  recommended  this  remedy  for  suboutaneons  injections  (bydrarg. 
carbol.  oxyd.  2'0,  mucil.  giimmi  4'0,  aq.  destil,  IflfcO,  cue  eyringcfnl 
[0'02  of  tbe  hg.  salt]  every  two  to  tliree  days).  Recently  the  ealioj- 
late  of  mercury  has  been  ranch  ased  internally  (I'O  gramme  in  fiO  [Hllt, 
tliree  to  four  pills  daily),  and  for  subcutaneous  injections  (hydrai^ 
salie,  O'SU  gramme,  raucil,  gum.  arab.  0'30  gramme,  aq.  de^il.  fit't* 
cubic  centimetres,  six  to  twelve  injeetions  to  be  given  within  a  period 
of  two  to  three  days).  After  injections  of  bydrarg,  salicylat,  a  riw  4 
temperature,  night  sweats,  polyuria  and  other  allied  effects  are  o^ 
served  (Petersen,  Lesser,  F^ng).  Lcichtenstern  and  Eich  observed  recur- 
rences in  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  with  salicvlale 
of  mercury,  some  of  them  very  severe,  and  coming  soon  offer  tlie  ter 
mioation  of  the  treatment. 

XxoTetion  of  Heronry— Xeronrial  Cachexia. — .\ccor(1ing  to  recent  idtmI^ 
gations,  mercury  is  excreted  mainly  in  the  fseces  and  in  the  urine,  but  in  tbt 
latter  not  constanlly.  The  excretion  of  mercury  in  the  fa-ces  continum  tot 
weeks  or  montlia  after  the  trc4itmonl  has  ceased.  Schuster  found  the  fiecn 
free  from  mercury  one  year  after  the  cure.  Vajda,  Paschkis  and  Ober]findtT 
came  to  the  eonelusion  that  mercury  is  aometimes  retained  mthin  the  body 
for  years.  In  former  times,  especially,  the  use  of  mercury  was  dreadeid  be- 
cause there  would  occasionally  arise  an  incurable  mercurial  poisoniuir 
(mercurial  ca^^hexia).  It  is  a  cenerally  accepted  fact  at  tbe  pr«aent  time  that 
this  trouble  can  be  avoided  with  certainly  by  careful  use  of  the  remcdv. 

Iodine  is  suited,  particularly  for  the  late  period,  for  the  ^uimatow 

inäammations,  though  it  is  also  given  by  many — Zeissel,  for  instance 

in  the  early  stages.  He  only  employs  mercury  late  in  the  diecaw 
and  in  necessary  cases.  Iodide  of  potasainm  or  iodide  of  sodintn  » 
given  in  a  dose  of  about  one  to  two  granmies,  seldom  more  (S  to 
10  grammes),  daily,  best  in  aqueous  solution.  In  suitable  cases  verr 
large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  (20  to  3ij  grammes  and   niore  jwv 
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die)  have  been  administered,  accompanied  by  a  milk  and  meat  diet, 
with  bromide  of  ])otas8ium  and  antipyrine  to  prevent  the  iodism  and 
headache.  Many  recommend  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  iodine  and 
mercurial  treatment.  Güntz  praises  bichromate  of  potassium,  particu- 
larly for  syphilis  maligna  (one  bottle  of  chromium  water  every  day 
with  0*03  gramme  of  bichromate  of  potassium).  In  syphilis  maligna 
mercury  shonld  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  Iron  and  the  qui- 
nine preparations  are  to  be  recommended,  as  well  as  a  strengthening 
diet,  proper  hygienic  measures,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  together  with 
a  suitable  local  treatment. 

The  proper  nutrition  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  attended  to ; 
a  moderate  amount  of  alcohol  should  he  permitted,  and  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air  is  desirable,  etc.  In  the  inunction  treatment,  particularly, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  the  bowels  regular. 

For  recurrences,  constitutional  treatment,  best  by  inunctions,  should 
always  be  undertaken  again  for  a  time. 

It  is  well  known  that  occasionally,  after  an  apparent  cure  which  may 
have  lasted  years,  severe  local  and  constitutional  manifestations  make 
their  appearance.  For  preventing  this,  Fournier  and  Keisser  have 
nrg^ently  recommended  the  use  of  mercury  or  iodine  for  one  and 
a  half  to  two  years  at  pro{>er  intervals  after  the  syphilis  has  been 
apparently  cured.  When  possible,  I  usually  employ  during  the  first 
t^o  years  after  the  infection,  even  in  the  cured  cases,  two  courses  of 

■ 

^nnnction  each  half  year  (12  inunctions  of  5  grammes  ungt.  einer. 
each). 

In  children  with  hereditary  syphilis,  for  example,  it  is  an  excellent 
P'^n  to  use  mercurial  baths  (2  to  5  grammes  in  a  bath  lasting  half  an 
hour).  The  internal  administration  of  calomel  (0*005  to  001  gramme 
^^'iee  daily)  or  of  bichloride  of  mercurj'  (0*005  gramme  pro  die)  easily 
P^'^nces  disturbances  of  digestion. 

In  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  the  healthy  individuals  with  whom  the 
Patient  constantly  comes  in  contact  should  always  be  protected  from 
^'^fection  by  proper  precautious. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mercurial  treatment  of  pregnant  women  can 

aiso  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  syphilis  of  the  fa^tus  infected  at 

^®  time  of  conception,  as  Zweifel,  Gusserow  and  others  have  proved 

"^^  various  drugs,  like  chloroform,  salicylic  acid  or  iodine  may  pass 

^oxn  the  maternal  into  the  fcetal  circulation. 

§  85.  Leproiy  {Lepra). — By  lepra  {elephajitiasis  Grcncorum)  or  lep- 
f^^y  is  understood  a  chronic  infectious  disease  which  is  caused  by  the 
P^Uus  leprse,  first  discovered  by  Hansen  and  Neisser,  and  is  charac^ter- 
^  iUiatoniically  by  more  or  less  circumscribed  inflanmiatory  growths. 
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particularly  in  the  skin  and  nerves.  According  to  A.  Hansen  and 
Bergmann,  lepra  is  contagious,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  the  attendants  upon  such  patients  are  only  very  rarely  affected 
by  the  disease  (Beaven).  Bergmann  found  contagion  to  be  the  excit- 
ing cause  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  (one -hundred  and  eight). 
Transmission  by  inheritance  can  only  rarely  be  proved,  the  disease  in 
these  cases  originating  for  the  most  part  in  the  family  by  contact 
from  person  to  person.  Various  authors  deny  the  contagiousness  of 
leprosy. 

The  Lepra  Bacilli  (Fig.  296),  first  demonstrated  by  Armauer  Han!«eii 
and  then  by  Neisser,  are  small  rods  about  four  to  six  fi  long  and  almost 
one  fi  broad,  and  are  exactly  similar  to  the  tubercle  bacilli,  except  tl»»t 
they  are  somewhat  shorter.  The  lepra  bacilli  are  incapable  of  spont;^' 
neous  movement.     It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  whether  the  bright  egr^' 

shaped  or  round  uncoloured  spots,  which  come  o*^^ 
when  the  bacilli  are  stained,  are  to  be  regarded  ^^ 
spores  or  not.  The  bacilli  are  found  in  the  lepra i-*s 
new  growths  in  the  skin,  nerves,  lymph  glan^^ 
spleen,  liver,  and  testicle,  usually  in  great  number"**« 
^     „,,    ^  „     .^^     partly  free  in  the  tissues  and  partiy  within  the  eel  Is 

Fio.  296.— Lepra  cell»  with      f     ,/  „    ,   ^  ,  .,    „  ,^.      r^^   ^t  . 

bacilli,  X  700.    (Flügge.)      m  the  so-called  **  lepra  cells  "  (Fig.  296,  Neisser, 

loir,  etc.).  These  cells  are,  some  of  them,  large  m 
nonuclear  cells,  while  others  are  like  leucocytes.  Wynne  found  the  bacil  1* 
also  in  spindle-shaped  granulation  cells,  and  in  rare  cases  in  giant  cell  ^ 
sometimes  in  great  numbers  (Boinet,  Borrel).  According  to  Unna,  the 
cilli  lie  preferably  in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  tissues,  and  the  collections 
the  bacilli  designated  as  **  lepra  cells "  are  artificial  products,  as  he  thinl^^ 
has  been  proved  by  his  drying  method.  After  decolourising  tlie  preparation^ 
in  nitric  acid  and  distilled  water,  he  dehydrated  it,  not  by  alcohol  but  l>^ 
heating  it  over  a  flame,  and  then  clarified  it  with  xylol.  Neisser  ar»^ 
Wynne,  in  particular,  have  contested  this  view  of  Unna's. 

The  lepra  bacilli  can  be  stained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tubercle 
cilli,  but  more  easily  and  rapidly,  by  using,  for  instance,  solutions  like 
of  Ziehl  and  Ehrlich.     Gram's  method  is  also  very  useful.     But,  in  contr^^' 
distinction  to  the  tubercle  bacilli,  the  lepra  bacilli,  like  the  majority  of  »  "*^ 
other  bacteria,  can  be  stained  by  the  simple  aqueous  solutions  of  our  anilii 
dyes,  particularly  by  fuchsin,  and  methyl  violet  (Baumgarten).    The  artificl^ 
cultivation  of  the  bacilli  and  their  successful  inoculation  upon  animals 
hitherto  been  ac^companied  with  difficulties,  and  though  there  can  be  nodou" 
at  all  as  to  the  specific  pathogenic  significance  of  the  bacilli,  still  a  perfect 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  specific  action  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained. 
doni-Uffreduzzi  was  the  first  to  cultivate  the  bacilli  obtaij^ed  from  the  boi 
marrow  of  a  man  dying  of  leprosy  ;  he  cultivated  them  at  the  incubat 
temperature  upon  hardened  blood  serum  to  which  had  been  added  pepto' 
and  glycerine,  and  after  several  days  obtained  band-like,  whitish-grey  co- 
nies with  indented  borders  made  up  of  bacilli  of  different  lengths,  gencraT!^ 
with  a  club-shaped  enlargement  at  the  ends.     Inoculations  upon  anim 
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were  unsuccessful,  because  the  strictly  parasitic  bacteria  rapidly  lose  their 
virulence  when  cultivated  outside  the  body  (Bordoni-Uffreduzzi,  Baumgar- 
ten).  On  the  other  hand,  inoculations  of  leprosy  by  means  of  particles  of 
tissue  from  leprous  nodes,  made  upon  a  criminal  condemned  to  death,  were 
completely  successful  (Arning).  Melcher  and  Ortmann  claim  to  have  made 
successful  inoculations  upon  rabbits.  Wesener,  Leloir,  and  others,  on  the 
contrary,  only  obtained  negative  results  in  animals,  and  consequently  are  of 
the  opinion  that  animals  are  immune  from  leprosy.  It  is  certain  that  man 
is  the  chief  sufferer  from  the  leprous  poison  ;  but  how  the  disease  originates 
in  man  and  spreads  is  still  uncertain.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease 
appears  to  spread  from  person  to  person  by  contact — that  is,  by  direct  con- 
tagion ;  inheritance  plays  a  small  part.  Hutchinson^s  idea  that  leprosy  is 
spread  by  eating  fish  is  contested  by  a  great  many.  According  to  Hansen, 
leprosy  is  not  inheritable.  Wahl  maintains  that  leprosy  originates  preferably 
in  the  periphery  of  the  body — that  is,  in  the  exposed  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  then  very  gradually  extends  to  the 
internal  organs  by  means  of  the  lymph  channels.  According  to  Thoma,  the 
leprous  new  formation  begins  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  skin,  in  the  perivas- 
cular spaces,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  smaller  blood-ves- 
sels, and  then  penetrates  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  the  lymph  ves- 
sels and  lymph  glands.  Leprosy  attacks  almost  all  the  organs  of  the  body, 
but  is  localised  particularly  in  the  skin  and  peripheral  nerves.  Nodules  are 
gradually  formed  like  those  in  tuberculosis.  Large  nerves,  like  the  median 
and  ulnar,  may  swell  into  strands  the  size  of  a  finger.  In  the  nerves  of  a 
patient  with  lepra  anassthetica  the  bacilli  are  found  in  the  nerve  fasciculi, 
and,  besides  atrophy  and  disappearance  of  the  nerve  fibres,  there  is  an  inter- 
stitial sclerosis  with  sometimes  calcareous  infiltrations.  In  the  nerve  sheaths 
the  leprous  disease  extends  chiefly  towards  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
in  the  diseased  areas  there  may  be  a  complete  destruction  of  the  nerves,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  descending  (not  leprous)  degeneration  takes  place  in 
the  separated  portion  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  involving  both  the  motor  and 
sensory  fibres.  This  explains  why  every  sign  of  leprous  disease  is,  in  certain 
cases,  absent  in  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  area  of  skin  rendered  anaesthetic ; 
in  such  cases  the  disease  is  located  in  parts  of  the  nerves  more  centrally  situ- 
ated (Dehio-Gerlach).  Of  the  internal  organs,  especiaDy  the  lymph  glands, 
the  spleen  and  liver  are  diseased.  In  the  blood  usually  no  bacilli  can  be 
demonstrated  ;  but  Köbner,  Thoma  and  Doutrelepont  have  seen  them  in  the 
blood  and  the  capillaries  of  the  liver. 

Oconntnce  of  Leprosy. — Leprosy  has  been  known  since  the  earliest  times, 
and  during  the  middle  ages  was  distributed  through  almost  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  At  present,  in  Europe,  the  disease  is  found  only  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  Finland,  in  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  and  most  frequently  on  the  coasts  of  Norway 
and  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Leprosy  is  widely  distributed  in  different  parts 
of  Asia  (Asia  Minor,  Persia,  China,  India),  in  America  (Central  America, 
north  and  east  coasts),  in  Africa  (Cape  Colony),  and  in  Australia. 

Symptomatology  of  Leprosy. — Leprosy  usually  begins   very  insidi- 
ously, the  duration  of  the  incubation,  according  to  Bergmann   and 
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otheri«,  generally  being  three  to  four  to  five  years.    A  geDeral  dietinction 
is  made  between  leprosy  of  the  skin  and  of  the  nerves,  tliongli,  for 
the  most  part,  they  occur  in  combination.     Leproey  of  tlie  skin  uo^- 
served  particularly  on  the  face  and  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  ^^v^ 
cially  on  the  extensor  aspect  of  the  knee  and  elbow  region.     Atli«"*^ 
there  appear  hyperieinic  spots  (lepra  rubra),  which  either  disappe^'' 
leaving  behind  a  pigmentation,  or  gradually  grow,  forming  browni*J'' 
red  nodes  the  size  of  a  walnut  {lepra  tuberosa).     The  nodes,  consistir"*? 
essentially  of  granulation   tissue,  may  remain  stationary  for  a  loit^g 
time,  or  they  may  break  down  and  form  ulcers,  particularly  when  fu        "' 
jeeted  to  external  injurious  influences.     The  leprous  nodes  develcr^^P 
tlie  most  vigorously  upon  the  fac       «. 
sometimes  singly,  but  generally  ^Sn 
groups,    forming    whole    clnster"  ""& 
In  consequence  of  the  coalesceocnze 
of  the  nodes  thick  masses  result  c^d 
tlie  eyebrows,  the  alte  of  tbe  nos-^ 
the  lips  and  chin,  so  that  the  pbj^* 
iognomy  of  such  a  patient  assum*3« 
an  expression  more  or  less  liketb^' 
of  an  animal,  and  hence  the  desig- 
nation  lepra  s.   facies   leonina,  c^r 
leontiasis  (Fig.  a97). 

The  leprosy  of  the  nerves  (lepT* 
nervornm  aniesthetica.  lepra  m«*' 
tilans)  begins  with  liyi>ersE»'thw!.i« 
'roll^<'•fl7M'^'li!^JIlI^'T^"nt!!,VB^Iä"^h'i,^«'")'  *'"*  pain;  then  antesthesia  usually 
follows,  with  trophic  dieturliancö« 
consisting  in  the  formation  of  white  and  brown  spots  and  in  atropli^ 
of  the  muscles  and  bones.  Motor  paralyses  are  less  common.  Ap  * 
result  of  the  aniesthesia,  injuries  are  not  noticed  and  lead  u>  uleerativ«* 
proceescs,  in  conseeiuencu  of  which  jwrtsof  the  fingers  and  toes  may  t»* 
lost  (Icjira  mutilans).  The  nerves  affected  by  leprons  disease  becoi»»* 
thickened,  particularly  between  the  nerve  fibres  and  in  the  nenrileinir» »^ 
as  the  result  of  an  interstitial  sclerosis,  sometimes  combined  with  depc»*" 
its  of  lime,  etc.  Lepra  nervornm  is  essentially  a  degenerative  neuri  *** 
ascending  from  the  ixriphery  to  the  centre  (Schiiltze,  Dehio).  T"!»*^ 
minute  changes  in  the  nerves  occnrring  in  lepra  anfesthetica  have  bc?-^" 
briefly  descrÜK'd  on  page  4.'Sfl. 

After  the  skin  and  nerves,  the  disease  affects  particularly  "^.^** 
lymph  glands,  then  the  mucous  membranes,  the  eyee,  nose,  moi:^*-^ 
larynx,  and  also  the  liver,  spleen,  and  testicles. 
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Diagnoni. — At  the  begiDuing  of  the  dieease  the  diagDOBis  of  lepra 

present  manifold  difficulties.    The  nodular  form  may  be  confused 

1  syphilis,  the  anteetbetic  witli  syringomyelia.    Close  questioning  of 

patient,  the  histological   demonstration  of  the  lepra  bacilli,  and 

Ij  an  antisyphilitic  course  of  treatment,  may  establish  the  diagnosis 

onbtful  cases.     In  syringomyelia,  as  opposed  to  lepra  anfesthetica, 

e  is  usually  only  a  partial  disturbance  of  the  sensory  sphere — f  oi 

LDce,  analgesia  and  thermoaneeethesia,  with  persistence  of  the  tactile 

mnscnlar  sense  (P.  A.  Morrow). 

hngiuwU — The  disease  generally  terminates  after  a  varying  length 

me — one  to  two  to  five  to  twenty  years — either  with  death  from 

lustion  or  from  an  iutercurrent 

;tion,    not    infrequently    from 

nns.     Occasionally  spontaneous 

»very  takes  pla<;e. 

Tnatmeat  at  Leprofy.  —Though 

lions  differ  as  to  the  coutagious- 

<  of  lepra,  still  all  authorities  are 

ied  that  it  is  very  necessary  for 

era]  hygienic  reasons  to  isolate 

confine  the  patients  in  institu- 
is  for  the  purpose.  Wahl,  Hel- 
Münch  aud  others  have  vigor- 
ly  contended  for  this.  As  yet 
do  not  know  any  specific  reme- , 
for  the  disease,  and  consequent- 
the  treatment  is  essentially  a 
iptomatic  one,  consisting  m^nly 
»roper  hygiene,  warm  baths,  and 

administration  of   tonics.     In 
rile  attacks  antipyretics  are  giv- 

For  the  local  treatment,  Biden- 
■  an  excellent  authority  on  lep- 
*.  recommends  goa  powder  or  chrysarobin,  which  he  applies  to  the 
»  and  spots  on  adhesive  plaster.  In  suitable  cases  surgical  treat- 
t  is  to  be  adopted.  For  lepra  aneeethetica  Mitra  recommends 
e-stretching.     Cramer  scrapes  away  the  disease  with  a  sliarp  spoon, 

Mass^e  of  the  nodes  and  thickened  nerves  is  said  to  be  of  use 
%ny  instances. 

86.  Aetiaoinyooiii. — By  actinomycosis  is  understood  a  progressive 
oimation  and  suppuration  exctCfid  by  the  ray  fungus  or  actino- 
^  (Fig.  398),  which  is  observed  particularly  in  cattle,  swine,  and 
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man,  and  is  tranefemble  by  inoculatiou  (BolUager,  Israel,  PoD&i. 
Wolff).  Though  the  actinom^-ces  used  to  be  ranked  amviiget  tin 
mould  fungi  (hyphomycetee),  hostrueui,  iu  ISSJ, 
shuwed  liy  a  special  method  of  cultivation  thai  0 
'  tfelonged  to  the  fission  fungi  (achizotiiTcete^t'  »*i 
£  lo  be  regarded  us  a  variety  of  cladothrix  wiii 
branL^hes.  Bollinger  Oii^overed  tlie  actinomvcax  in 
cattle,  Israel  in  man,  while  Foafiok  was  the  finlbi 
prove  the  identity  of  the  actinomycosis  of  canlc 
with  that  of  man. 

The  actinoniyces  was  observed  even  earlier  lir 
lAngenbeck  (1845)  in  a  vertebral  abscess  in  a  mta, 
and  by  Lebert  (1857)  in  a  case  of  thoracic  snppun- 
tion. 

Actinomyoei.— Ill  the  actinomycotic  tumours  or»^ 
scess-like  foci  there  are  found  cliaracleristic.  yellow,  solid 
^ranuleH  the  size  of  a  grain  of  hemp.  If  t)i^  gnmula 
are  crushed  and  the  preparation  stained  for  half  an  bom 
in  hot,  carbolised  fuchsin,  or  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  gentian  violet,  and  then  placed 
for  ten  (o  ßfteeu  minutes  in  a  solution  of  iodine  in  todid« 
of  potassium,  then  in  alcohol,  etc.,  and  examined  nnikf 
the  microscope,  these  granules  will  be  seen  to  oonaift  dI 
a  characteristic  stellate  arrangement  of  braoching  ftU- 
ments  which  radiate  from  a  common  centre  and  poosas 
peculiar  club-shaped  enlargemenis  (Fig.  898).  Id  ewn 
colony  of  actinomycetes  it  is  possible  at  a  certain  Staft, 
according  to  Bostroem.  to  distinguish  three-  elements: 
1,  Club-shaped  formations  :  2.  a  centrally  placed  ott- 
work  of  fungous  filaments  of  varying  shape  and  siie  ;  11 
fine,  coocua-like  bodies  (spores),  which  originate  troa 
Fia.  Sse.— Pure  uul-  the  fungous  filaments  and  grow  into  long  rods  md 
turn  pioBBT  cul-  branching  twigs.  According  to  Wolff  and  Isjsel.  the 
itiyeos  upon  Hjrar.  significance  of  the  coccus-like  bodies  is  still  obMcnn. 
Etomee  states  that  the  spores,  which  can  tte  be«t  ciam- 
ined  in  potato  cultures  made  at  a  temperature  of  38°  to  24'  C.  originate  tw 
transverse  segmentation  of  the  peripheral  filaments,  like  the  arthnwpnf« 
in  the  aapergillus,  for  example.  According  to  Bostroem.  who  was  llw 
first  to  make  pure  cultures  of  the  actinomyces,  and  according  to  M«* 
bnigger,  the  central  nerworlc  of  filaments  grows  rapidly  and  luxuriantly. 
while  the  nodes  of  Ihe  glands  are  lo  he  looke<l  upon  as  products  of  drp-o- 
eration  incapable  of  further  develoi)ment.  Tliis  is  contested  by  Parttcli. 
M.  Wollf  and  J.  Israel  have  cultivated  the  actinomyces.  in  the  nbwim 
of  oxygen,  upon  agar  and  in  the  interior  of  raw  hens'  egga,  and  have  suf 
cefisfuUy  inoculated  these  pure  cultures  upon  rabbits  by  injection  into  lb» 
peritoneal  cavity.    The  actinomyces  colonies,  when  oxygen  is  cut  o^  fMin 
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upon  agar  peculiar  yellowish- white  vegetations ;  but  when  oxygen  has  free 
access  to  the  colonies  there  are  obtained,  according  to  Bostroem,  character- 
istic ochre-coloured  forms  with  a  chalk-like  covering  (Fig.  299).  Pure  cul- 
tures of  the  actinoniyces  grow  upon  blood  serum,  agar-agar,  glycerine-agar, 
and  gelatine,  as  well  as  in  bouillon ;  growth  upon  potato  takes  place  more 
slowly.  By  injection  of  pure  cultures  (upon  blood  serum,  agar,  and  in  bou- 
illon) into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  rabbits,  Afanassjew  obtained  typical  actino- 
mycosis. Bostroem  was  not  able  to  transmit  actinomycosis  by  inoculation 
from  man  to  animals,  or  from  animal  to  animal.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  follows  that  the  actinomyces  grows  in  different  ways  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  nutritive  medium  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen.  It  be- 
longs to  the  polymorphous  bacteria,  or  rather  to  the  cladothrix  species,  and 
may  occasionally  present  itself  as  a  simple  rod,  the  above-mentioned  bulbs 
being  absent  (Ponfick,  Ziegler,  etc.). 

G.  Hesse  found  in  one  case  of  actinomycosis  a  form  of  fungus  which  cor- 
responded neither  to  the  cladothrix  described  by  Bostroem  nor  to  the  Wolff- 
Israel  micro-organism  of  actinomycosis.  G.  Hesse  named  his  fungus  the 
cladothrix  liquefaciens,  on  account  of  its  great  power  for  liquefying  blood 
serum  and  gelatine.  It  is  obligate  aörobic,  germinates  from  spherules  or 
spores,  and  grows  into  long  filaments  with  branches.  In  the  stems  of  the 
filaments  round  spores  are  developed,  which  subsequently  come  away,  leaving 
behind  the  empty  stems. 

Outside  of  the  animal  body  the  actinomyces  grows  by  preference  upon 
plants,  particularly  upon  grains  of  com. 

The  actinomyces  in  a  section  can  best  be  stained  by  Gram's  method,  first 
with  methyl  violet,  then  with  Bismarck  brown.  Weigert  gives  the  section  a 
preliminary  stain  in  orchilla,  and  then  places  it  in  a  one-per-cent.  aqueous 
solution  of  gentian  violet,  by  which  the  central  network  of  filaments  is 
stained  blue  and  the  bulbous  periphery  ruby  red. 

Occurrence  of  Aotinomycoflis  in  Animals^ — Actinomycosis  is  observed  par- 
ticularly in  cattle,  less  often  in  swine  and  horses.  By  far  the  most  frequent 
site  of  actinomycosis  is  in  the  jaws  of  cattle.  In  this  situation,  according  to 
Bollinger,  Ponfick,  and  Johne,  hemispherical,  simple,  or  composite  elevations 
and  outgrowths  are  formed,  particularly  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
They  cause  the  skin  to  become  thin,  finally  break  through  it,  and  sprout  out 
like  a  fungus.  They  have  a  greyish-yellow  appearance,  and  are  of  lardaceous 
consistency.  Upon  pressure  pus  escapes,  containing  the  characteristic  yellow 
granules  already  mentioned.  The  latter  usually  consist  of  a  great  number 
of  glandular  formations  clinging  together  like  corals.  The  smallest  ele- 
mentary granules  are  macroscopically  scarcely  visible,  and  reveal  a  tangle  of 
filaments,  as  before  remarked,  which  terminate  at  the  periphery  in  club- 
shaped  enlargements  (Fig.  298).  Microscopically  there  is  usually  observed 
in  the  centre  of  the  nodule  the  actinomyces  gland,  with  its  characteristic 
radiate  or  rather  stellate  arrangement,  surrounded  by  epithelioid,  lymphoid, 
and  giant  cells  (Fig.  300).  The  nodules  break  down  later,  and  for  the  most 
part  suppurate,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  correspondingly  extensive  death  of  tissue. 
The  growth  of  the  tumour  is  very  slow ;  the  number  of  the  nodular-shaped 
growths  constantly  increases,  and,  after  coalescing  with  one  another,  they 
extend  slowly  into  the  surrounding  parts.    The  tumours  consist  partly  of 
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fibrous  connective  tissue  and  partly  of  ^rranulatioD  tissut»,  and  always  o-o». 
tain  tbe  cbarat^teriatic  small  nodules  or  foci  of  suppuration  with  the  fun^ipoui 
glaods  in  the  form  of  the  abo-v«. 
mentioned  granules.  Thefocsi  <:if 
suppuration  are  sometimes  sm^U 
and  some  mies  very  exteoBive. 
In  rare  cases  spontaneous  rexsov- 
erj  takes  p  ace  by  c  catnc  al  con- 
tract on  and  ca  c  6oat  on  Thtf 
actinomv  etes,  wb  ch  usualJf 
grow  o  ts  de  the  an  n  al  bodf 
upon  plants  are  taken  nto  tb« 
aysten  mainly  in  the  vegetah>le 
food  but  they  may  a  so  ent^f 
through  the  respu^tory  trac  aC»  i 
any  interruption  of  contmu  tv  »■  ^ 
theskiu  Themfection  ismo*^ 
apt  to  occur  m  cattle  bving  v.  ^ 
damp  or  marshy  regions,  paitL'^^ 
ularly  during  or  soon  after  a  wet  year  (Boetroem).  The  common  Btar~^" 
ing-point  of  the  infection  is  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  (jaw,  tongue,  pharynC  Ji 
and  may  be  the  result  of  any  slight  injury  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth  pi-*:* 
duced  by  stiff  pieces  of  vegetable  food,  or  by  a  carious  tooth,  etc.  Accor*^ 
ing  to  Johne  and  BoKtroern,  in  most  of  the  tonsils  of  healthy  swine  the»"^ 
are  found  barley  grains  which  have  a  fungus  on  their  surface  very  simile*-' 
to  tbe  actinomyces.  In  man,  also,  infection  is  most  apt  to  originate  froV^ 
portions  of  plants,  less  often  from  ingestion  of  actinomycotic  meat  or  mill^^ 
By  growing  into  the  blood-vessels  the  primary  focus  may  give  rise  to  meta^*" 
tasos  in  the  various  organs.  Metastases  do  not  usually  originate  through  Iks-^ 
lymph  channels. 

Actiuomycei  Hmoillortuti  Snil.— The  ray  fungus  occurring  exclusively  i^^ 
the  muscles  of  hogs,  Uie  so-called  actinomyces  musculorum  suis,  diacoveitr^ 
by  Duncker  in  1884,  is  not  identical  with  tlie  actinomyces  bovis  s.  hom  *' 
nis.  Its  radiat«  form  is  similar,  but  its  relationship  to  tlte  actinomyces  bovi-* 
3.  hominis  is  still  obscure. 


),  X  sun.   (Zi 


AotinomycDsii  in  Han. — The  occurrence  of  actiiiomjcoais  in  m»-  "** 
was  first  carefully  studied  by  J.  Israel  in  1885.  He  used  observatior^^* 
made  by  himself,  and  tlie  thirty-eijrht  casos  of  the  disease  wiiicli  wee^""^ 
tlieii  to  be  found  in  literature.  Tlie  actinomycosis  of  man  can  tr^** 
divided,  according  to  tlie  point  of  ingress  of  the  infection,  into  fiss^'^* 
groups : 

1.  Cases  in  wliicli  the  fungus  enters  tlirontrh  the  oral  and  phary  *" 
geal  cavities,  funninf;  it  CL-nfral  focns  within  the  inferior  masilla.  — ^^ 
becoming  localised  on  the  liorder  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  subinaxilla  "■ 
and  snlnnentnl  rcjrion,  on  tlic  neck,  or  the  periosteum  of  tlie  superÄ^ ' 
maxilla,  or  in  the  rcijion  of  the  elicek. 
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2.  Cases  of  primary  actiDomycosis  of  tlie  respiratory  apparatus, 
Lh  localifiation  iu  tiie  bronchial  mucona  membrane  and  in  the  parcn- 
t'lna  of  tbe  lungs,  spreading  to  the  pleura,  the  peripleural,  and  pre- 
*tebral  tissues,  or  with  extension  to  the  abdomiual  wall,  and  finally 
I  formation  of  metastases. 

3.  Cases  of  primary  actinomycosis  in  the  intestinal  tract,  partly  as 
uperficial  disease  of  the  intestine  and  partly  with  extension  of  the 
xxes  to  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  wall  and  the  formation  of 


4.  Cases  in  which  the  point  of  entrance  is  uncertain  (respiratory 
paratue,  pharynx,  intestine). 

5.  Infection  in  conjunction  with  an  injury  of  the  skin,  cutaneou!« 
inomycosis,  particularly  after  injuries  of  the  skin  inflicted  by  foreign 
dies,  such  as  a  splinter  of  wood,  for  example.  Illich,  counting  in  the 
tj-four  cases  which  ho  saw  in  Albert's  clinic,  has  collected  in  all 
Lxrbundredand 
enty-one  cases 

actinomycosis. 
'  these  there 
sre  two  limi- 
ed  and  eigh- 
^n  in  which  the 
'ad  and  neck 
-re  affected, 
«teen  of  the 
ngne,  fifty- 
?Iit  of  the 
"gs,  eighty- 
"e  of  the  ab- 
f^en,  and  elev- 

of    the  skin. 

twenty -nine 
ea  the  point 
^fe  the  infoc- 
'  entered  could 
be  proved 
t»  certainty. 

-A  etiuoray  co- 
originates  in  man  chiefly  from  piirts  of  vegetable  matter  to  which 
fungus  clings.  I'ortions  of  vegetable  matter,  especially  Imrlcy 
'*1B,  have  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  the  actinomycotic  foci 
stroem,  Illich,  etc.).      Infection  by  eating  actiuomycotic  meat,  or 
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by  drinkiDg  milk,  is  very  quostioQabie.  Tbe  actinoinycosis  of  nxta 
diffcre  from  tliat  of  cattle  by  the  smaller  size  of  tlie  tunioiirs  and  I" 
the  preponderance  of  tbickening  and  iiiduralion  of  the  tiseaea.  Tbf 
clinical  pictures  of  actinomycosis  in  man  vary  vei-y  much  aceoniinj 
to  tbe  primary  location  of  tlie  disease.  Sometimes  the  plilegmoDiXb 
type  of  inrtammatiou  «itb  a  SQppurative  breaking  down  preponiifr- 
ates;  in  other  cHses  tbo  formation  of  granulations  or  the  itidantii» 
are  most  prominent  (Fig.  301),  Tbe  disease  may  l»egiii  &s  a  (lUW- 
moQoas  inllammatiijn  about  tbe  lower  jaw,  forming  epulis-tike  Tu- 
mours, especially  when  there  are  carious  teetli  present,  a«  in  a  ea« 
which  I  operated  npon  a  short  time  ago.  The  process  may  fi- 
tend  from  the  month  or  from  tbe  jaw  to  tiie  prevertebral  tissue  of 
tlie  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrte  (prevertebral  pblegnion).  with  b»- 
ondary  destruction  of  the  veitebrcB.  Not  infrequently  cases  are  «t 
served  which  run  an  acute  course,  presenting  the  picture  uf  a  rerr 
acute  or  even  Bcptic  suppuration,  for  example  in  the  neck,  simiilalüig 
anijina  L^idovici ;  but  this  is  usually  dne  to  a  mixed  infection,  aa  Partwh 
and  others  have  insisted,  since  tbe  actinomyces  does  not  by  itself  ex- 
cite suppuration.  Occasionally  actinomycosis  runs  a  course  reäeto- 
bling  clironic  pyiemia,  with  tbe  formation  of  muhiple  abscesses ;  or  tW 
disease  begins  in  a  very  insidious  manner,  as  primary  actinoinvcodeol 
the  inteatino  or  lung,  witli  secondary  extension  to  the  peritonteam. 
heait,  pleura,  and  eventually  the  formation  of  metastases^  etc.  "n» 
latter  may  become  very  numerous,  as  happened  in  one  case  of  Sonnen- 
bnrg's,  in  which  the  pleura,  lungs,  the  large  abdominal  organs,  and  the 
skin  of  tbe  thorax,  abdomen,  back  and  thighs  were  involved.  Tbe 
primary  location  of  the  affection  could  not  be  determined. 

In  a  pure  actinomycosis  without  any  mixed  infection,  such  as  with 
pus  cocci,  the  lyinpb  glands  are  usually  not  affected,  and  tlie  metastatic 
infection  takes  place  not  through  the  lymph  vessels  but  through  tiie 
general  circulation.  Bollinger  saw  one  case  of  primary  actinoniycoM» 
of  the  brain  in  a  twenty-si x-y ear-old  woman  with  liad  teeth,  who  had 
for  a  long  time  drunk  raw  goats'  and  cows'  milk  as  well  as  eaten  raw 
meat.  The  rather  rare  cases  of  isolated  cutaneons  actinomycosis  eome- 
timcs  take  tbe  form  of  cutaneons  ulcers,  and  sometimes  of  nodular 
eruptions  like  tubercular  lupus  (Leser), 

Sia^OBii  of  Actinomyooö&^The  above-mentioned  chnracteristic 
yellow  granules  which  are  found  in  tlie  pus  or  in  the  granulation  tis- 
sue, as  well  as  tlio  microscopic  demonstration  of  tlie  fungus,  are  of 
great  importance  in  making  the  diagnosis. 

Frognoiii  of  AotinomycoBii. — Tbe  prognosis  depends  tnainlr  ddod 
the  situation  of  llic  disease,  and  is  always  favourable  in  thoee  cases  in 
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which  the  diseased  parts  are  accessible  to  surgical  treatment,  for  ex 
ample,  when  they  are  located  in  the  region  of  the  cheeks,  the  jaw, 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  neck,  etc.  As  Schlange  has  correctly 
remarked,  actinomycosis  has  a  pronounced  tendency  to  get  well  spon- 
taneously— a  fact  which  is  particularly  noticeable  when,  in  actinomy- 
cosis of  the  neck  or  cheek,  the  fungi  have  penetrated  beneath  the  skin 
and  then  are  finally  cast  oflE  as  foreign  bodies.  The  great  majority  of 
all  cases  of  actinomycosis  which  are  accessible  to  surgical  treatment  can 
be  permanently  cured.  The  prognosis  of  actinomycosis  of  the  internal 
organs  is  very  unfavourable. 

Treatment  of  AotinomycosU — The  treatment  of  actinomycosis  is 
wholly  surgical ;  it  consists  in  extirpation  or  in  incision  followed  by 
energetic  scraping  out  and  disinfection  of  all  accessible  foci.  The 
actinomycosis  which  is  accessible  to  surgical,  that  is,  to  operative  treat- 
ment— for  example,  actinomycosis  of  the  cheeks,  tongue,  jaw,  the  oral 
cavity,  the  neck,  etc. — always  has  a  favourable  prognosis,  as  remarked 
before,  and  a  permanent  cure  is  generally  obtained,  provided  only  the 
actinomycotic  focus  is  thoroughly  removed.  I  operated  on  a  case  of 
actinomycosis  in  a  young  milkmaid  involving  almost  the  entire  lower 
jaw.  The  loosened  teeth  subsequently  became  perfectly  firm,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  lower  jaw  was  very  satisfactory.  In  case  of  infec- 
tion of  the  internal  organs,  with  diflEuse  foci  located  in  the  thoracic  or 
peritoneal  cavities,  all  treatment  is  usually  unavailing,  and  even  the 
recognition  of  the  disease  may  present  the  greatest  difficulties. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INJURIES   AND   SURGICAL   DISEASES   OF   THE   SOFT   PARTS. 

(SKIN,   CELLULAR   TISSUE,   MUCOUS  MEMBRANES,   BLOOD-VESSELS,   LYMPHATIC  SYSTElf, 
NERVES,   MUSCLES,   TENDONS,  TENDON  SHEATHS,  BURS^.) 

Wounds  of  the  soft  parts  (incised  wounds,  punctured  wounds  fphlebotomy],  contused 
and  lacerated  wounds). — Treatment  of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  (haemostasia,  teno^ 
rhaphy,  neurorrhaphy  [muscle-  and  nerve-regeneration],  suture  of  a  wound,  dress- 
ing).— Treatment  of  the  conditions  following  severe  loss  of  blood  (transfusion, 
salt  infusion). — Burns;  sunstroke;  injuries  from  lightning;  congelation;  gnnshoi 
wounds  of  soft  parts ;  of  bones  and  joints. — Subcutaneous  injuries  of  soft  parts 
(contusion ;  subcutaneous  rupture  of  tissue ;  muscular  hernia ;  dislocation  of  ten- 
dons and  nerves). — Inflammations  and  diseases  of  the  soft  parts  (skin,  celluUr 
tissue,  mucous  membranes,  arteries,  veins,  lymphatic  system,  nerves,  muscles,  ten- 
don sheaths,  bursa;). — Gangrene  of  the  soft  parts. 

§  87.  Wonndi  of  Soft  Parts. — Of  the  various  kinds  of  wounds  of 
soft  parts,  the  simple  incised  wounds  are  the  ones  which  present  moet 
clearly  for  the  beginner  the  symptomatology  of  wounds  of  soft  parts, 
and  hence  we  shall  begin  with  them. 

Symptomatology  of  Wonndfl^  particularly  Incised  Wounds. — The  chief 
symptoms  revealed  by  every  wound  are  pain  in  the  wound,  hsemor- 
rhage,  and  gaping  of  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

Wound  Pain. — The  degree  of  pain  from  a  wound  varies  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual,  the  portion  of  the  body  affected,  and  the 
nature  of  the  injury.     Every  one  knows  that  the  susceptibility  to  pai» 
manifested  by  different  people  is  very  variable.     As  regards  the  loca- 
tion of  the  injury,  wounds  of  the  fingers,  lips,  nose,  the  external  geni- 
tals and  bones  are  particularly  painful.     The  division  of  a  sensory  or 
mixed  peripheral  nerve  is  accompanied  by  overpowering  pain,  while 
division  of  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
nerve  fibres  it  contains,  causes  no  pain  to  speak  of.     If  the  division  of 
the  tissues  is  done  rapidly  with  a  sharp  instrument,  the  sensation  of  pain 
is  less  than  when  it  is  done  slowly  and  with  blunt  instruments.     Con- 
sequently it  is  best,  particularly  in  patients  who  are  not  chloroformed, 
to  operate  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  to  divide  the  skin,  with  its  rich 
supply  of  nerves,  rapidly  by  a  single  stroke.     In  battle,  the  tissues  are 
divided  so  quickly  that  the  pain  from  wounds  is  but  slight. 

(448) 
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The  subjective  feeling  of  pain  accompanying  the  injury  is  less  im- 
portant for  the  physician  and  lias  less  bearing  upon  the  treatment 
than  the  other  objective,  perceptible  symptoms — the  hsemorrhage  and 
the  gaping  of  the  margins  of  the  wound. 

Gaping  of  the  WonncL — The  gaping  of  the  wound — that  is,  the 
separation  of  the  divided  soft  parts — is  caused  by  the  tension  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  tissues  and  by  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  elements. 
Hence  it  is  natural  for  the  skin,  fascia,  tendons,  muscles,  vessels,  nerves, 
etc.,  after  being  divided,  particularly  if  in  a  transverse  direction,  to  be 
pulled  asunder. 

HsBinorrliage. — The  hsemorrhage  (extravasation)  is  the  most  impor- 
tant manifestation  in  the  wound.  In  every  division  of  tissue,  lymph, 
in  addition  to  blood,  is  poured  out  of  the  divided  lymph  spaces  and 
lymph  vessels;  but  the  outflow  of  lymph  is  arrested  partly  by  coagu- 
lation and  partly  by  even  a  very  slight  resistance  in  the  wound,  as  the 
amount  of  pressure  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  very  small,  being  no 
greater  than  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  Besides  the  blood  and  the 
lymph,  when  injuries  involve  such  structures  as  glands,  joints,  etc., 
there  may  be  an  escape  of  the  fluid  peculiar  to  these  organs,  such  as 
glandular  secretion,  synovia,  etc. 

We  are  mainly  interested  in  the  extravasation  of  blood  from  the 
vessels — haemorrhage.  This  is  either  arterial,  venous,  or  capillary — ^i.  e., 
parenchymatous. 

Arterial  HsBrnorrhage. — Arterial  haemorrhage  is  characterised  by 
bright-red  blood  which  spurts  in  a  smaller  or  larger  stream  from  the 
injured  vessel.  When  there- is  danger  of  asphyxia,  the  colour  of  the 
arterial  blood  is  not  bright  red  but  dark  red,  like  venous  blood ;  in- 
deed, in  bad  cases  of  asphyxia,  shortly  before  death,  the  blood  has  a 
remarkably  dark-red  or  even  an  actually  black  colour.  Under  such 
conditions,  as  a  result  of  the  threatening  cardiac  paralysis,  the  blood 
])ressure  in  the  arterial  system  is  so  lowered  that  the  blood  does  not 
spurt  forth  in  jets,  but  flows  more  continuously  or  suddenly  ceases  en- 
tirely, as  we  have  described,  for  example,  on  pages  26  and  27,  in  case  of 
tlireatened  death  from  chloroform.  The  bleeding  from  small  arteries 
usually  ceases  of  its  own  accord  from  retraction  and  contraction  of  the 
arterial  walls  and  from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  In 
larger  arteries  the  bleeding  does  not  stop  of  itself,  and  the  injured  per- 
son bleeds  to  death  unless  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested  by  artificial 
means.  The  amount  of  the  haemorrhage  depends,  of  course,  when  the 
artery  is  entirely  divided,  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and,  when  partially 
divided,  upon  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  Longi- 
tudinal wounds  of  an  artery  are  not  so  dangerous  as  transverse  ones, 
29 
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as  the  latter  gape  more,  and  consequently  render  spontaneons  nmo^^ 
of  the  lisemorrhage  difficult.     A  transverse  division  of  a  large  SLVt^XJ 
such  as  the  common  carotid,  the  brachial,  or  femoral,  will  be  foUor^'^ 
by  death  from  loss  of  blood  in  a  short  time,  except  in  the  case  of  pun  *' 
tured  wounds,  or  in  contused  and  lacerated  wounds.     In  contused  ar:^  ^ 
lacerated  wounds,  even  in  those  resulting  from  tearing  away  an  extren^^' 
ity,  the  hsemorrhage  may  be  very  slight.     The  contused  and  lacerat^^=" 
vessels  are  crushed,  and,  in  the  case  of  arteries,  the  media  and  intiin^^* 
are  rolled  inwards,  while  the  adventitia  is  likewise  twisted  or  pi 
together;   hence  the   bleeding  is   only  slight.     But   in   all   contm 
wounds  secondary  haemorrhage  very  frequently  occurs  when  the  coi 

tused  portion  of  the  vessel  or  the  thrombus  sloughs  oflf.     Secondai y 

hsemorrhage  also  readily  results  from  punctured  wounds  of  arterie 
which  have  been  closed  by  a  temporary  contraction  of  the  elastic 
rial  wall,  by  a  blood-clot  or  through  the  wound  in  the  skin. 

HflBmorrhage  from  the  Veina. — In  hsemorrhage  from  the  veins  tl 
dark-red  blood  flows  out  more  continuously,  and  when  a  vein  is  cor 
pletely  divided  it  flows  most  readily  from  the  peripheral  end.    ■CTn 
large  veins,  when  the  valves  are  insufficient,  or  when  in  the  neigh boi»^  r* 
hood  of  the  injury  large  branches  open  into  the  main  vein,  the  hlcxzz^d 
flows  backwards  out  of  the  central  end.     Under  these  conditions  h«r"Äi- 
orrhage  takes  place  from  both  ends  of  the  divided  vein.     IIsenic^T- 
rliage  from  the  large  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of   the   trunk       w 
particularly  dangerous  to  life  if  aid  is  not  at  hand ;  the  dark-red  hlo^zfd 
usually  wells  forth  in  great  quantities.     But  patients  have  occasional  1/ 
bled  to  death  even  from  varicose  veins  of  the  leg.     The  reasons  for 
such  severe  haemorrhage  are  that  the  return  flow  of  venous  blood  from 
the  dilated  veins  of  the  leg  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  dependent  posi- 
tion of  the  veins  and  by  tlie  partial  obliteration  of  the  venous  channel 
by  previous  inflammatory  thrombi,  and  that  the  patients  often  have 
absolutely  no  idea  of  how  to  help  themselves.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, instead  of  elevating  the  leg  and  compressing  the  wound  witli 
the  finger,  they  use  the  strangest  kind  of  methods  for  arresting  hffw- 
orrhage. 

HsBinorrhage  from  Capillariea. — The  hsemorrhage  from  the  capil- 
laries and  small  veins  usually  ceases  ej^ontaneously  in  consequence  oi 
the  retraction  of  their  walls,  and  particularly  because  of  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  (see  page  292).     It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  which 
leaves  the  vascular   passage  coagulates,  and  a  blood-clot,  a  so-callei 
thrombus,  forms  in  the  wound  in  the  vessel  (see  pages  290,  291),  which 
not  only  shuts  oflF  the  communication  of  the  vessel  with  the  exterior, 
but  also  extends  for  some  distance  into  its  lumen.     In  this  way  the 
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lifieinorrhage  ceases,  provided  the  blood-clot  is  not  washed  away  by  the 
blood  current.  The  thrombosis  takes  place  the  more  rapidly  and  cer- 
tainly the  less  the  blood  pressure  is  in  the  vessels,  particularly  the 
capillaries  and  small  veins.  But  the  spontaneous  closure  by  a  throm- 
Itus  of  a  wound  in  an  artery  or  large  vein  which  is  adherent  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts  is  difficult  or  even  impossible. 

The  Seflalts  of  a  Oreat  Loss  of  Blood. — After  a  great  loss  of  blood 
there  follows  a  falling  oflF  of  the  arterial  pressure  and  a  cardiac  weak- 
ness whereby  thrombus  formation  is  facilitated.     A  severe  haemor- 
rhage is  thus,  in  itself,  more  or  less  haemostatic  in  its  effects.     In  the 
same  way  haemorrhage  is  much  diminished  by  transitory  heart  weak- 
ness during  a  fainting  spell,  even  when  due  to  psychic  influences.     As 
H  result  of  severe  haemorrhage  the  blood  itself  is  changed.     It  i>ecomes 
lecher  in  colourless  corpuscles,  which  flow  out  of  the  vessels  of  the 
^'nallest  calibre  where  they  had  accumulated,  and  the  lymph,  with  the 
'yniph  corpuscles,  also  streams  with  greater  rapidity  and  in  greater 
quantities  into  the  depleted  vascular   system.     Under  these  circum- 
stances the  coagulability  of  the  blood  increases,  and  this  again  facili- 
^tes  the  spontaneous  arrest  of  haemorrhage.     If  a  dog  is  bled  to  deatli 
"y  repeated  phlebotomies,  the  blood  last  taken  from  the  animal  will 
^ften  coagulate  almost  immediately. 

further  Kanifettationi  Following  Severe  Losses  of  Blood. — Tlie  fur- 
th%r  symptoms  following  severe  loss  of  blood  consist  in  i>allor  and 
^^Idne»  gf  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  face  and  the  extremities, 
*n  great  weakness,  spots  before  the  eyes,  ringing  in  the  ears,  nausea, 
^'oniiting,  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  vertigo,  fainting  attacks,  etc.  The 
^rtain  precursors  of  rapidly  approaching  death  from  loss  of  blood  are 
^vere  dyspnoea,  stoppage  of  the  glandular  secretions,  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, dilatation  of  the  pupils,  involuntary  evacuation  of  urine  and 
^©ces,  convulsions  which  are  excited  by  sensory  irritation,  such  as  a 
Needle-prick,  etc.  The  high  grade  of  dyspncjea  and  the  convulsions 
Preceding  death  from  haemorrhage  are  a  result  of  the  rapid  impoverish- 
Jöent  of  the  brain  in  oxygen,  such  as  occurs  in  strangulation  (Rosenthal). 
The  same  set  of  symptoms,  it  is  well  known,  make  their  appearance  in 
^^  Kussmaul-Tenner's  experiment,  when  i)y  occlusion  of  the  carotid 
*nd  vertebral  arteries  an  acute  cerebral  anaemia  is  excited,  or  when  the 
retnm  flow  of  the  venous  blood  is  suddenly  interrupted. 

t9Wftn  of  Withftanding  Loss  of  Blood. — The  power  of  withstand- 
ing loss  of  blood  appears,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  subject  to  individ- 
oal  variations.     After  severe  loss  of  blood  every  surgeon  has  seen  in 
a  relatively  short  time — two  to  three  days — threatening   symptoms 
vanish  in  cases  where  he  expected  certain  death  ;  and  again,  on  the 
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other  hand,  some  patients  go  into  collapse  after  the  loss  of  very  \\\0^  ^^ 
blood.     Very  young  children  may  be  endangered  by  an  insignifica:^*^ 
hsemorrhage,  and  weakly  children  a  year  old  have  died  after  a  loss  c:==^i 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  blood.     In  strong  adults,  wl 
are  otherwise  healthy,  the  loss  of  half  the  total  amount  of  blood  iseni 
to  be  fatal.     Women  appear  to  stand  loss  of  blood  better  than  men.   Tl 
formation  of  new  blood  seems  to  take  place  more  easily  and  rapidly  i 
them. on  account  of  the  periodic  replacement  of  the  blood  lost  in  ever 
menstruation  (Landois).     Fat  people  and  old  and  weak  individuals  ai 
very  susceptible  to  loss  of  blood.     The  more  rapidly  the  hsemorrh« 
takes  place  the  more  dangerous  it  is. 

Death  from  HsBinorrliage  observed  in  Experiments  on  Animals— In  ge-- 
cral,  the  facts  which  we  have  ascertained  by  bleeding  dogs  to  death  expe: 
mentally  are  also  applicable  to  man.     As  much  as  a  quarter  of  their  tot:^ 
normal  quantity  of  blood  has  been  withdrawn  from  dogs  by  phlebotonn.r 
without  causing  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries  to  sink  permanently. 
During  the  phlebotomy  the  arterial  pressure,  of  course,  falls  off  rapidly,  ^xx^ 
the  pulse  becomes  small.     But  very  soon,  even  in  a  few  minutes,  the  pulse 
again  becomes  stronger,  the  blood  pressure  rises,  not  because  the  content» 
of  the  vascular  system  have  correspondingly  increased,  but  simply  for  tlie 
reason  that  the  arteries  contract  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  produced  by  the  anaemia,  and  thus 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  diminished  amount  of  blood  they  con  tain 
(Liandois).     The  anaemia  caused  by  the  loss  of  blood  acts  as  a  stimulant  for 
the  centre  of  the  vasomotor  nerves.     It  overcomes  the  transitory  fall   i^ 
pressure  following  the  loss  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  which  is  within  the 
above-mentioned  limit.     The  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  flows  and  the 
frequency  of  the  cardiac  contractions  remain  the  same  as  before  the  haemor- 
rhage.    But  if  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  contents  is  withdrawn  from  the 
vascular  system — a  third,  for  example — the  arterial  pressure  does  not  agaio 
rise,  but  remains  lowered,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  decreases,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart  becomes  slower  in  consequence  of  the  incomplete  filliD^ 
of  the  ventncle.     But  as  the  vagus  centre  receives  less  stimulation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  arterial  pressure,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  isusn' 
ally  accelerated  (Cohnheim).     At  the  same  time,  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  the  water  it  contains  being  increased  by  absorption 
of  the  parenchymatous  liquids  and  by  the  accelerated  flow  of  the  lymph  from 
the  ductus  thoracicus.    As  a  result  of  the  lowered  blood  pressure  the  contents 
of  the  capillaries  do  not  transude  any  longer  from  within  outwards,  but  the 
reverse  condition  prevails:  there  ensues  a  diffusion  and  absorption  from  with- 
out inwards  (Cohnheim). 

In  man,  a  loss  of  blood  amounting  to  about  one  half  of  the  total  no^ 
mal  quantity  always  proves  fatal ;  but  even  a  moderate  Joss,  amount- 
ing to  a  quarter  of  the  total  quantity,  would  give  rise  to  serious  dangers 
for  the  organism  in  a  short  time,  unless  tlie  blood  lost  were  replaced 
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I  corresponding  regeneration  of  blood.  The  haemorrhages,  which 
difficult  to  stop  and  occur  in  bleeders,  as  thej  are  called  (see  pages 
^9),  are  especially  dangerous. 

;q^neration  of  the  Blood  after  a  H8Binorrhage.~If  the  bleeding  does  not 
a  to  death  the  blood  is  restored  by  absorption  from  the  tissues  or  from 
ood  taken  in,  the  first  to  be  absorbed  being  the  serum  sanguinis,  with  the 
lived  salts,  and  then  the  albuoien.  A  longer  time  is  required  to  form 
red  blood-corpuscles.  The  great  thirst  following  profuse  haemorrhage 
aracteristic.  The  patients  eagerly  drink  great  quantities  of  water.  The 
nerated  blood  is  at  first  abnormally  watery  (hydrsemic)  and  poor  in  cells 
tx;ythasinia,  hypoglobulous).  As  a  result  of  the  greater  flow  of  lymph 
the  blood  the  number  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  is  greatly  increased, 
then  their  amount  falls  ofl' ;  the  red  blood-corpuscles  again  attain  their 
il  number,  and  the  composition  of  tlie  blood  gradually  returns  to  the  nor- 
We  do  not  as  yet  know  certainly  how  the  restoi'ation  of  the  red  blood- 
uscles  takes  place.  The  most  generally  accepted  view  is  that  colourless 
uscles  are  being  constantly  formed  in  the  lymph  glands,  in  the  spleen, 
bone  marrow,  and  in  the  liver,  and  a  certain  number  of  these  colourless 
luscles  change  into  the  red  disks  (Neumann,  Erb).  After  moderate  losses 
lood  in  animals,  Buntzen  saw  the  volume  of  the  blood  restored  in  a  few 
rs,  and  when  the  loss  was  severe,  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
red  blood-corpuscles,  after  haemorrhages  amounting  to  from  1*1  to  4*4 
cent  of  the  body  weight,  were  again  complete  after  the  lapse  of  seven  to 
ty-four  days.  Tke  beginning  of  the  regeneration  was  proved  to  take 
e  after  forty-eight  hours. 

btranee  of  Air  into  the  Veina. — Amongst  the  dangers  which  may 
)w  an  injury  to  a  vein,  particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
ance  of  air  into  the  vein,  a  matter  which  we  discussed  on  page  60. 
Of  the  other  symptoms  caused  by  wounds,  tliose  are  of  especial 
ortance  which  indicate  division  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  nerves, 
he  opening  of  a  joint  or  a  cavity  of  the  body.  I  shall  refer  to  the 
jr  complications  under  Injuries  of  Joints,  and  in  the  Text-Book 
Special  Surgery  (injuries  of  the  cranial  cavity,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
I,  and  of  the  separate  joints). 

Divifioii  of  Muades  and  Tendons. — The  symptoms  which  indicate  a 
sion  of  muscles  and  tendons  are  very  simple ;  they  consist  in  dis- 
tance of  the  function  of  the  affected  muscle,  and,  in  addition,  the 
ded  muscles  and  tendons  can  usually  be  seen  at  once  when  the 
sied  wound  is  carefully  inspected. 

IKTiaion  of  the  Hervea — The  symptoms  following  division  of  the 
pheral  nerves  (we  omit  incomplete  divisions,  contusions,  and 
ctnres  of  nerves)  consist  likewise  in  a  corresponding  functional 
irbance  of  the  affected  peripheral  nerve — in  other  words,  in  sen- 
and  motor  disturbances. 


tion  of  the  sensory  fibres  that  the  spinal  cord  does  for  the  ir 
paralytic  degeneration  probably  occurs  simultaneously  in 
length  of  the  peripheral  portion,  not  spreading  from  the  p 
tion  towards  the  periphery,  nor  beginning,  as  Schiflf  describ 
peripheral  network.  The  contents  of  the  nerve  finally  disf 
pletely,  and  probably  the  empty  neurilemma  also.  The 
tissue  of  the  nerves  is  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory,  nuclei 
tion.  There  is  still  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
degeneration  likewise  involves  the  peripheral  end  organs,  i 
tactile  corpuscles,  the  rods  of  the  retina,  the  termination« 
factory  nerves,  etc.  Recently  F.  Krause  has  carefully  i 
ascending  and  descending  degeneration  of  divided  ner^ 
states  that  all  the  sensory  fibres  in  the  peripheral  segment  c 
which  are  connected  with  a  trophic  centre  in  the  periphc 
Meissner's  tactile  corpuscles,  remain  intact,  but  the  central 
the  nerve  undergoes  degeneration.  On  tlie  other  hand,  al 
nerve  fibres  and  the  sensory  fibres  of  tlje  bones,  periost 
muscles,  tendons,  and  the  sensory  fibres  terminating  free 
persist  in  the  central  nerve  segment  and  degenerate  in  tin 
portion  of  the  nerve.  At  the  same  time  that  these  degen 
cesses  are  taking  place  in  the  nerves,  the  muscles  atrophy  i 
undergo  fatty  degeneration. 

The  disturbances  of  sensation  after  division  of  nerves 
pronounced  as  the  motor-paralytic  manifestations.  If,  for 
mixed  nerve  in  the  extremities — such  as  the  median  or  t 
vided,  the  manifestations  of  motor  paralysis  are  always  exl 
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are  more  or  less  retained ;  while  in  still  other  cases  only  the  tactile  sense 
persists  while  the  pain  and  temperature  senses  are  suspended.  Imme- 
diately after  the  injury  the  disturbances  of  sensibility  are  most  pro- 
nounced, and  after  four  to  six  days  the  manifestations  of  sensory 
[laralysis  improve  without  its  necessarily  following  that  a  regeneration 
of  the  nerve  has  occurred  at  the  injured  point.  Indeed,  the  disturbance 
of  sensibility  may  disappear  more  or  less  completely,  though,  in  fact, 
no  union  has  taken  place  between  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve.  The 
collateral  paths  gradually  take  on  more  and  more  activity,  or  new- 
formed  nerve-fibres  grow  from  the  uninjured,  collateral  nerves  into 
the  anaesthetic,  cutaneous  district. 

As  regards  the  motor  disturbances,  the  muscles  supplied  by  any 
particular  motor  or  mixed  nerve  are  always  paralysed  after  division 
of  this  nerve.     The  position  of  the  hand,  for  instance,  after  division  of 
the  musculo-spiral,  median,  or  ulnar  nerve,  is  always  a  typical  one  (see 
Special  Surgery).     Variations  from  the  general  rule  of  course  may 
occur  when  there  are  anomalies  in  innervation.     There  is  observed, 
however,  after  nerve  division,  especially  in  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  case,  more  or  less  substitution  in  the  sense  that  other  muscles,  sup- 
plied by  an  uninjured  nerve,  perform  singly  or  in  groups  the  duties 
<»f  the  paralysed  muscles.     According  to  Letievant,  these  substitutions 
^^y  act  so  perfectly,  when  occurring  between  the  ulnar  and  median 
'serves,  for  example,  that  it  is  possible  on  superficial  examination  to 
overlook  an  actually  existing  paralysis  of  the  ])arts  supplied  by  the 
divided  nerve.      Küster  and   Falkenheim   have   described  analogous 
^*^.    If,  after  division  of  a  mixed  or  motor  nerve,  ])aralysis  is  par- 
tially or  entirely  absent,  the  cause  is  to  l)e  ascribed,  according  to  ob- 
^f^ations  made  upon  such  cases  by  Kraussold,  Spilhnan,  and  others,  to 
^Domalies  of  innervation  or  to  the  persistence  of  undivided  collateral 
nerve  filaments  which  connect  the  central  and  peripheral  stump  of  the 
^^^ided  nerve.     The  further  towards  the  centre  a  motor  or,  rather, 
''^^^od  nerve  is  divided,  so  much  the  more  extensive  are,  of  course,  the 
^)'^ptom8  of  motor  paralysis. 

Of  the  other  symptoms  which  follow  division  of  peripheral  nerves 

^  should   briefly   mention   the   following :    Very   frequently,   indeed 

^^'Host  always,  the  patients  after  division  of  a  nerve  complain  of  a 

''^^'"ked  sensation  of  cold  in  the  paralysed  district.     Hutchinson  states 

"*t  the  difference  in  temperature  amounts  to  from  2'2*^  to  5°  C.  (4°  to 

1^.).     Kranssold  and  Rohden  found  that  the  tem])erature  in  the 

I^f^lysed  parts  after  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  was  lowered  as  much 

^  ®^  to  9-8°  C.  (10-8°  to  17°  F.).     In  rare  cases  the  temperature  in  the 

'^•^^lysed  parts  has  been  observed  to  be  elevated  2°  to  5°  C.  (3"6°  to 
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9"  F.),  (Hayiri).  Other  manifeetations  are  a  burning,  prickling  paiE, 
forijiicatiori,  au  inoreaee  in  tlie  secretion  of  sweat  or  a  roniarkabledn- 
nesB  of  tlie  iarolved  area  of  ekin,  and,  finally,  ciitaueotis  aSecdt^ 
eiich  as  herpes  zoster,  eczema,  pemphigus,  ecthyma  ptistulee.  «li^tnTJi- 
ances  in  the  nutrition  uf  ttie  ekiu,  such  as  the  formatioo  of  e»Wv 
ulceration,  or  gangrene,  espectalty  on  the  finger-tips.  The  fkin  k 
redeniatoiis,  bluish  red,  or  ahnormally  pale.  In  the  perioätema  ai 
bones  inflammatory  and  trophic  di^tur1>ances  are  also  observed.  Ii 
the  joints  there  are  serous  effiisiona  taking  the  form  of  chronic  Li- 
drarthrosia  or  auhacute  articular  rheumatism,  adh&^ive  joint  : 
mations,  now  and  then  terminating  in  a  stiff  joint— anchylosiä.  Tb» 
neuroparalytic  (neuropathic)  joint  dieturbances,  resembling  a  euhacaic 
articular  rheumatism,  lead  to  a  painful  swelling  of  the  joint,  and  tinalli 
to  distention  and  suhhixation  of  the  articular  surfaces,  to  marked  atn> 
phy  of  the  bone,  and  to  destruction  of  the  whole  joint.  All  of  ti» 
last-mentioned  changes  in  the  bones  and  joints  occur  only  as  the  anil 
results  following  an  unhealed  division  of  a  nerve.  After  the  psralvBi 
lias  lasted  some  time  a  progi-essive  atrophy  of  the  portion  of  the  bwlr 
in  question  takes  place  not  only  in  the  muscles  and  the  »oft  part^W 
also  in  the  bones.  The  electrical  excitability  of  the  divided  nerves  ati4 
muscles  decreases  by  degrees,  and  finally  is  lost  entirely, 

I.  FnnotDred  Wound«. — Punctured,  contused,  and  lacerated  wontxi* 
present  many  peculiarities,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  study  them 
somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Punctured  wounds  are  produced  by  sliarp  or  blunt- pointed  instni- 
ments,  such  as  swords,  daggers,  knives,  needles,  splinters  of  glass  a 
wood,  etc.  Arrow  wounds  of  the  Indians,  for  example,  ar«  described 
in  §  83.  Punctured  wounds  belong,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  simpl* 
wounds,  and  heal  comparatively  quickly  if  the  injury  does  not  invvlte 
deeply  lying  parts,  such  as  vessels,  nerves,  joints,  or  the  large  cavitiM 
of  the  body  with  their  contents,  including  the  cranial  cavity,  the  pleai^ 
or  peritoneal  cavities.  Sharp-pointed  instruments  in  genentl  pnxlitor 
punctured  wounds  with  smooth  borders,  while  bluntrpointed  objects  ur 
more  apt  to  contuse  the  borders  of  the  wound.  Punctured  wounds,  «s 
a  general  thing,  correspond  in  shape  to  the  instrument  by  whicJi  the 
wound  was  produced — a  fact  which  is  of  especial  importance  in  uiedici^ 
jurisprudence. 

In  a  great  number  of  punctured  wounds  the  depth  of  the  wound  it 
disproportionately  great  in  couiparieon  to  its  Icngtli  and  width,  and  thr 
nature  of  the  injury  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  incised  wounds.  If  Luge 
arteries  or  veins  have  been  injured,  the  hiemorrhage  whieh  i 
externally  may  be  relatively  slight.     If  a  large  artery  is  punctui 
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tlie  moment  of  the  injury  a  great  bright-red  stream  of  blood  spurts 
ont;  but  after  removal  of  the  inetrament  only  a  little  blood  trickles 
from  the  wouod,  because  the  puncture  in  the  artery  has  beeu  closed  by 
the  elasdcitj  of  the  arterial  wall.  Should  the  hEeinorrhage  continne 
from  tlie  artery,  it  does  not  appear  externally,  bat  takes  pkce  into  the 
ti^nes  BDrroiinding  the  vessel,  because  tlie  soft  parts  divided  by  the 
poDctare  fall  together  again,  and  do  not  permit  the  blood  to  escape  to 
ibe  Eorface  of  the  body.  Under  such  conditions  a  large  blood  tumour 
fürms,  a  so-called  aneurysma  traumaticum  or  spurium,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  aneurysma  verum,  which  is  a  more  gradually  develop- 
ing, eaccnlftted,  or  spindle-sliaped  dilatation  of  an  artery.  In  the 
uieurysina  traumaticum  there  is  heard,  upon  auscultation  with  the 
stethoscope  over  the  blood  tumour  and  so  over  the  point  of  injury,  a 
Bjetoiic  ^ruit  or  murmur  isochronous  with  the  pulse,  caused  by  the 
outflow  of  the  blood  through  the  opening  in  the  artery  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  This  systolic  murmur,  following  a  puncture  in  an 
artery,  ceases  immediately  when  tlie  artery  involved  is  compressed 
>l)ove  the  point  of  injury  or  when  the  hole  in  the  vessel  becomes  closed 
"J  s  thrombus.  No  sound  is  heard,  however,  when  the  artery  is  cut 
ooQipletely  across.  These  murmurs  are  of  great  diagnostic  importance, 
Puiotnnd  WoDsdi  of  Veint  and  ArteriM  {A  iteurysma  Varicosum,  or 
^rterio-  Venmum). — If  an  artery  and  a  vein  are  injured  simultaneously 
^y  a  puncture  (as  may  occur,  for  example,  in  plite- 
'wtoniy  when  the  point  of  the  tnife  is  stuck  too 

•^^ply  into  the  median  basilic  vein  and  penetrates 

*''«  brachial   artery  lying   under   the  vein),  tiiere 

"'Sy  result  a   permanent  communication   between 

'^e  artery  and  the  vein;  a  sack  is  formed  (Figs. 


fio,  SOS.— AnsmTBO»  m. _.. 

naultingfYniti  venoiectioa  ;  b,m 

^  of  the  uiciuyBiii  U  lud  opeo  (Frurit 


(Busch)- 


302,  303),  into  which  flows  the  blood  of  the  artery  as  well  as  that  of 
the  vein.  This  condition  is  called  varix  aneurysmaticus  or  aneurysmal 
varix,  or,  better  still,  aneurysma  arterio-venosum. 
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Teohniqae  of  Phlebotomy,  or  Teneaeotioii. — This  i; 
for  briefly  consiiiering-  blood-let liag.  Venesection,  o 
much  used  for  all  sorts  of  iliseases,  is  at  present  almot 
(»■uctice.     Phlebotomy  is  performed  ulmosi  exditf 


1  perhaps  the  liest  jlx  ' 

ir  phlebotomy,  formwiy 

9t  never  done  in  sargini 
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generallj       Ihr 

best      derelupil    [ 

(Fig.  304j.    Ii  > 
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the    biceps  ran- 

cle  ;  cousequenl- 

/  ^K%ffB   Mm«  ly  before  titet^ 

jT  #9L  IB  B    M    ™*B  r-ation    it   is  bat 

''  ^^*  Ti  ■    «    «■  to    feel    for  tbe 

pulsation  of  ibt 
artery,  and  b 
open  the  vvb 
either  abovs  «r 
bclnw  the  point 
(vhere  iheycnMi 
Phlebotomy     » 

lM>rforinpd  in  the  following  m  an  iter :  In  the  first  place,  the  middle  of  thi 
(Upper)  anil  is  encircled  by  a  bundage.  or  piecw  of  folded  cloth,  to  prodiK» 
vniiouB  Ntusia  Bud  a  marbed  distention  of  the  vein.  Tlie  t(Hu*niqiiet  sfaoald 
iii>t  bo  »pplied  so  tightly  as  to  dose  the  artery  :  the  radial  pulse  must  tber» 
for«  [wrsist  The  arm  should  hang  down,  to  permit  a  more  complete  filing 
of  the  win.  Tlie  vein  is  t«st  opened  with  a  pointed  scaliJet  iifter  the  field  of 
iilHTution  hiis  been  carefully  scrubbed  with  soap,  shaved,  and  disinfected.  B 
ilir  itutllow  of  blood  is  not  free  it  can  i>e  made  to  become  so  by  muscular 
iiiMlnic'tions— for  instance,  by  opening  and  closing  the  hand.  When  a  sw* 
fU'iit  amount  of  blood  has  escaped,  the  wound  is  closed  by  the  finger,  tbe 
Ittupuiqui't  removed,  and  the  small  wound  covered  with  an  autiseptic  dm» 
lliITi  ivhii'h  exerts  a  slight  pressure.  This  small  operation  must,  of  counr. 
1)11  iiiirritid  out  with  a  careful  observance  of  antiseptic  precautiuns.  In  tba 
pi'miiilint^plio  ilnys  suppurative  venous  ilin>ml>i)sis  and  dentti  from  pji 
\\  I'lii  iif  ii'lntively  frequent  occurrence. 

SpoaUneoni  healing  of  a  Fnnctiired  Wonnd  in  a  Vend. — A  pni 

ill  IUI  artery  cuu  lical  spontaneously  if  there  in  not  too  much  gapii 


in  (right  arm  M  th«  bondof  the  elbow).    lEsmuivh.) 
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the  wound.  The  small  opening  is  closed  by  tlie  contraction  of  the 
elastic  walls  of  the  vessel  or  by  a  blood-clot.  In  the  case  of  larger 
arteries  the  formation  of  a  blood-clot  closing  the  hole  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult in  consequence  of  the  high  intra-arterial  pressure.  In  smaller 
arteries,  where  the  pressure  is  not  too  great,  the  coagulum  is  more 
likely  to  remain  in  position,  and  the  clot  extending  into  the  lumen  of 
the  vessel  may  receive  fresh  layers  from  the  blood  flowing  by  it,  and 
thus  there  can  result  a  complete  closure  of  this  portion  of  the  vessel 
— in  other  words,  a  completely  occluding  arterial  thrombus.  But  in 
all  cases  where  spontaneous  healing  of  a  puncture  in  a  vessel  is  accom- 
l)lished  by  a  clot,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  latter  may  be  swept 
iaway  at  any  time  should  there  be  any  considerable  intra-arterial  pres- 
sure, and  thus  a  renewal  of  the  bleeding  will  take  place — a  so-called 
secondary  haemorrhage.  Punctured  wounds  of  veins  heal  spontane- 
ously  very  readily  by  becoming  closed  with  a  thrombus.  The  blood 
coagulates  easily  here  on  account  of  the  slight  intravenous  pressure, 
and  the  walls  of  the  veins  collapse  if  not  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
natural  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts,  such  as  fascia  or  bones. 
After  veins  have  been  wounded  there  result  extensive  venous  thrombi, 
which,  especially  in  the  preantiseptic  days  of  surgery,  used  to  be  greatly 
dreaded,  as  they  often  underwent  suppuration  with  subsequent  general 
septic  poisoning  (pyaemia). 

Punctured  Lijiuies  of  the  Vervet. — Punctured  injuries  of  the  nerves 
may  either  completely  or,  more  often,  partially  divide  them,  and  are 
of  special  practical  import.  The  extent  of  the  paralysis  caused  by 
the  injury  to  the  nerve  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  nerve  fibres 
which  have  been  divided.  If  the  nerve  is  not  cut  entirely  through, 
spontaneous  healing  usually  follows  without  surgical  interference,  in 
case  the  nerve  was  at  the  same  time  not  too  much  contused.  In  one 
instance  I  saw  an  irremediable  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve  follow  a 
punctured  wound  of  the  nerve  made  by  a  steel  pen  filled  with  ink. 
The  nerve  was  months  afterwards  coloured  black  throughout  a  large 
part  of  its  extent.  Small  foreign  bodies,  such  as  needle  points,  bits  of 
i^lass,  etc.,  may  become  encapsulated,  and  they  often  give  rise  in  sen- 
sory or  in  mixed  nerves  to  very  painful  cicatrices  and  cicatricial  tu- 
mours (neuromata)  or  to.  epileptiform  attacks.  Before  the  attack 
begins  the  patient  usually  feels  a  pain  in  the  cicatrix. 

Punctured  WoundB  of  Joints  and  of  the  Large  Cavities  of  the  Body. — 
During  the  first  few  hours  or  days  after  the  injury  there  may  often  be 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  joint  or  a  large  cavity  of  the  body,  with  one  of 
its  vitally  important  organs,  has  been  injured.  It  is  true  that  punc- 
tured wounds  entering  joints  or  cavities  of  the  body  not  infrequently 
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heal  up  without  treatment ;  but  in  other  eases  it  becomes  evident,  afte^ 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  that  the  punctured  wound  has  given  rise  t^ 
suppuration  in  the  joint,  or  that  some  important  internal  organ  hflHE 
perhaps  received  such  injuries  as  to  cause  death. 

Traumatio  EmphyienuL — In  conclusion,  mention  should  be  made  Od 
the  occurrence  of  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  punctured  wounds — 
traumatic  emphysema,  as  it  is  called.     If,  after  punctured  wounds,  aff- 
collects  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  and  under  the  skin,  there  >*äll  Ijl_ 
felt  a  slight  crepitation  in  the  affected  areas.     The  air  can  l:>e  emW 
removed  by  pressing  and  kneading  with  the  fingers.     Traumatic  e«r 
physema,  or  the  collection  of  air,  especially  in  the  subcutaneous  cell 
lar  tissue,  may  be  due  to  an  injury  to  an  organ  which  contains  air,  su^c 
as  the  lung  or  trachea.     After  injuries  of  the  lung  the  air  may  sp 
beneath  the  skin  over  the  entire  body  wherever  it  meets  with  tlie  1 
resistance.     Air  can  also  be  sucked  into  the  wound  from  without  "bj 
aspiration.     It  is  well  known  that  there  also  occasionally  arises  a  so- 
called  "  spontaneous "  or  primary  emphysema  after  subcutaneous  ex- 
travasations  of  blood,  especially  in  fractures  (Velpeau).     According  to 
H.  Fischer,  this  is  due  to  gases  from  the  blood  which  are  set  free  hj 
the  action  of  an  acid,  such  as  the  lactic  acid  which  is  present  iu  the 
contused  tissues.     This  so-called  spontaneous  emphysema  can  be  pro- 
duced experimentally  in  animals  by  exciting  in  them  an  extensive  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  and  then  injecting  lactic  acid  into  the  latter.    In 
one  case  which  Fischer  observed  the  gas  consisted   almost  entirely 
of  carbonic  acid.     A  careful  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
various  kinds  of  emphysema  hitherto  described  and  the  emphysema  of 
decomposition — that  is,  the  collection  of  the  gases  of  decomposition  in 
the  rapidly  spreading  putrefactive  processes  which  may  take  place  in 
severe  open  wounds  as  a  concomitant  symptom  of  very  advanced  sepsis» 
and  in  the  so-called  malignant  oedema,  etc.  (pages  333-336). 

Further  Course  of  Punctured  WoundB. — The  further  course  of  punc- 
tured wounds  can  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said;  it  de- 
pends essentially  upon  whether  important,  deeply  situated  organs  enclj 
as  arteries,  nerves,  joints,  the  thoracic,  peritoneal  or  cranial  cavities. 
with  their  organs,  are  injured  or  not,  and  whether  excitants  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  form  of  bacteria  are  introduced  into  the  wound  by  the 

* 

instrument  inflicting  the  injury,  and,  finally,  whether  a  foreign  body, 
such  as  the  point  of  an  instrument,  is  left  sticking  in  the  depths  of  the 
wound.      If  all  the  complications  which  have  been   mentioned  att 
absent,  then  punctured  wounds  heal  very  rapidly  like  simple  wounds» 
If  substances  which  excite  inflammation. or  bacteria  have  been  carried 
into  the  wound  by  the  instrument,  if  a  foreign  body  has  been  left  \tv 
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the  wound  and  the  wound  has  not  received  antiseptic  treatment,  under 
these  conditions  suppuration,  abscesses,  or  a  deep  and  spreading  cellu- 
litis may  follow,  and  possibly  death  from  pysemia  and  sepsis.  After 
a  simple  needle-prick  of  the  finger  septic  cellulitis  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  which  ran  a  fatal  course,  and  with  such  rapidity  that,  although 
a  disarticulation  of  the  humerus  was  performed  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  Not  infrequently 
punctured  injuries  heal  superficially  without  suppumtion,  and  yet  in 
their  depths  inflammation  and  suppuration  take  place,  especially  if 
a  non-aseptic  body  be  present. 


Behaviour  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  a  Wonnd.— Amongst  the  foreign  bodies 
which  may  be  left  behind  in  a  punctured  wound  are  broken-off  needle 
points  or  entire  needles,  knife  points,  sword  points,  splinters  of  glass  or 
wood,  etc.  Knife  and  sword  points  are  particularly  apt  to  break  off  after 
penetrating  bones.  Not  infrequently  the  foreign  bodies  remaining  in  the 
wound  heal  in  without  reaction  when  they  were  more  or  less  aseptic,  e.  g,, 
clean.  Needles  have  been  found  embedded  in  the  brain  and  heart  (see 
Special  Surgery).  E.  Simon,  while  conducting  an  autopsy  upon  an  adult, 
found  a  pin  healed  up  in  the  brain  which  had  probably  been  introduced 
through  the  open  f on  tan  eile  4nring  the  first  year  of  his  life.  Huppert, 
while  making  the  post-mortem  examination  upon  an  idiot,  found  a  needle  in 
the  heart  which  extended  free  into  the  left  ventricle  five  to  six  lines.  The 
needle  was  enclosed  by  a  membrane  covered  with  endothelium,  and  had 
caused  no  particular  symptoms  during  life.  It  had  been  in  the  heart 
about  five  years.  Foreign  bodies  frequently  leave  their  original  location  ; 
they  wander— i.  e.,  they  are  pushed  on  by  muscular  contraction  and  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  tissues.  They  may  get  into  internal  organs  and  cause  seri- 
ous trouble,  or  after  weeks,  months,  or  years  they  may  reach  the  skin  at  some 
point,  not  infrequently  causing  an  abscess,  from  which  they  are  then  ex- 
tracted. Billi'oth  removed  a  knitting-needle  almost  a  foot  long  from  the 
inguinal  region  of  a  thirty-year-old  idiot,  whither  it  had  probably  come  from 
the  vagina  or  rectum.  Needles  which  have  been  swallowed  also  pass,  with- 
out causing  trouble,  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  and  may 
get  into  the  urinary  bladder,  where  they  give  rise  to  a  vesical  calculus  by 
deposition  of  urates  upon  the  needle.  In  another  case,  a  pin  which  had  been 
swallowed  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  and  killed  the  patient  by  puncturing  the 
aorta.  There  are  a  great  number  of  recorded  cases  illustrating  the  healing 
in  and  wandering  about  of  foreign  bodies,  and  I  could  add  to  the  list  a  con- 
siderable number  of  surprising  ones. 

The  healing  in  of  foreign  bodies  is  also  discussed  in  §  61. 

II.  Contused  Wounds. — ^The  contused  wounds  belong  to  the  com- 
plicated wounds ;  the  tissues  are  crushed  by  the  force  applied  by  a 
blunt  object.  Not  infrequently  they  are  a  part  of  very  extensive  in- 
juries in  which  the  soft  parts  and  bones  have  been  reduced  to  a  pulp. 
All  the  various  kinds  of  wounds  produced  by  blunt  instruments  belonpr 
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I»  Um  cIhk  ^  eontn&ed  woDiida ;  Btich,  for  instance,   are   tJie  woto»^ 
I  by  •* rwn-over '' accidents,  by  tlie  kick  of   a  liorse,  etc^«lM> 

I  tnadiinerT  and   milroad   iiijitrits  so   verj   coiiinukn  ie 
I  and  transportatioD.     Gun&liot  ^pouikIs   are,  in  tk 

1  and  laeerated  wounds,  aud  will  be  discn^sei]  more  full) 
;  FraMare«  1^  124).  Wounds  caused  hy  bilt»  likewiM 
;  to  eoatnsed  woaDd&  Bites  of  rabid  animale  aud  |>oi«>t)utn 
e  deeeribed  id  ^  i^iO  and  81. 
AfpMnan  «f  CaatiMd  Wonsda. — Tlie  apjiearance  of  contiwil 
wuiind»  iIliKt»  xktv  «£fieiitially  from  tlmt  of  incicied  wounds.  IV 
bordvn  <Ji  iIm^  «Dond  are  nut  smooth  and  of  tioriiial  appearance,  but.» 
a  re»ult  of  tli«  bnitäiu^,  are  infiltrated  with  blood,  bluish-black  in  rut- 
wUt  swolIrD,  aad  often  irregnlar  in  shape.  The  bloody  infiltratJoDol 
tbw  tüsiMK  «aries  with  the  amount  of  force  to  which  they  have  been  ink 
JKt«d:  not  tDfrvqtHntly  the  estrarasated  blood  spreads  to  a  great  d» 
tUM»  in  tbe  parts  aronnd  the  wound.  Oecasionallv  the  borders  of  dm 
«oKttd,  or  the  mon  devplj  Iving  parts,  are  so  crushed  that  they  saU 
w^uvutly  periält.  When  scratched  with  a  knife  no  MwaA-flowa  oul.&ixl 
tlttf  ^mik-nt  iiifcs  lo6t  all  senäaiion  in  the  affected  part.  Tlie  appaifMK 
of  ^iti  whiWi  ha^  been  badlr  cnir^hed  varies  according  to  tlie  anioniit  "i 
MixhI  it  i-ontaiits :  it  may  be  red  simding  off  into  bhiish  or  dark  blar. 
vitJtft,  or  white,  and  corpse-like  and  colli  to  the  touch.  OccasiouiillT 
cwmpletily  crushed  skin  looks  apparently  normal  and  yet  it  is  de«it. 
Not  infrvnueutly  the  gangrene  of  the  skin  does  not  bocoine  evidimt 
till  Mfveral  da>'!9  after  tlie  injury.  In  xevere  cases  of  contused  woondi 
lite  Utrdcrs  of  tli«  wound  and  the  injured  tissues  in  general  arc  ton 
liih»  »lir««tä,  the  skin  is  more  or  less  extensively  stripped  from  the  ob- 
derlyiiijr  J««»,  the  fascia,  tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels  are  mangled;  in 
hhort,  the  «oft  parts  are  crushed  to  a  pulp  and  the  lH>De»  broken  ioto 
ltuu)vrou»  fragiikents,  etc.  But  in  such  bad  cases  of  contused  wouitdl 
Ibv  integrity  of  tlie  tissues  is  disturbed  not  only  at  the  point  of  the  in- 
jurv,  but  aUo  at  some  distance  from  it,  in  conee(|npnce  of  distiirlMneci 
III  nutrition  due  to  the  infiltration  of  blood.  These  chani^es  in  tlie 
MJulibourhiH^Kl  of  the  wound  are  not  perceptible  to  tlie  eye  of  a  layniHt, 
l)Ul  ai*»  r<.\i>giiinxl  by  the  surgeon,  and  on  account  of  this  bloodr  inlil- 
tniti'.»!,  if  (luTO  is  any  necessity  for  an  amputation,  be  i>erfortns  it  st 
«  (Ktiiit  not  too  nciir  the  injury. 

■pHWnrkag«  in  Coatuwd  Vonndi.^'When  large  arteries  and  veim 
lUV  iujimHl,  such  «s  the  femoral,  brachial,  or  axillary,  the  hjcmor- 
><W^I«\  '»•  »  Kviicral  iliing.  is  plight,  or  may  even  be  entirely  absent,  fur 
iIm  immM  that  the  injured  vcmkjU  are  crushed  at  the  same  time  with 
Um  «UW  WVt*i  ■>f  subjected  to  torsion,  in  the  same  way  as  desrrilwd 
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o  §  28,  for  checking  haemorrhage.    At  the  same  time,  after  such  severe 
ontusions  there  is  a  high  grade  of  nervous  depression,  of  wound- 
tupor  or  shock  (§  63).     As  a  result  of  this  shock  the  cardiac  activity 
i  reflexly  diminished  and  tlie  arteries  are  contracted,  and  hence  the 
»ndency  to  haemorrhage  from  the  injured  and  contracted  arteries  is 
ecreased.     During  the  next  few  days,  when  the  shock  passes  off  and 
he  action  of  the  heart  becomes  stronger,  secondary  haemorrhages  may 
•eadily  occur  from  the  crushed,  torn,  or  thrombosed  arteries,  and  may 
sause  the  death  of  the  patient  unless  prompt  aid  is  at  hand.     It  is  on 
account  of  these  dreaded  secondary  haemorrhages  after  contusions  that 
patients  with  such  injuries  should  be  carefully  watched.     The  haem- 
orrhages may  occur  on  the  first  to  second  day  with  the  abatement  of 
the  shock,  or  they  come  on  later,  on  the  fifth  to  tenth  day,  and  some- 
times later  still.     The  later  secondary  haemorrhage  may  be  caused  by 
die  slougliing  away  of  the  contused  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel 
which  has  become  necrotic,  or  by  suppuration  of  a  thrombus,  or  by 
erosion  of  the  artery,  as  a  result  of  suppuration  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity.   But  the  primary  haemorrhage  in  contused  wounds  is  not  always 
slight;  it  often  enough  happens  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
from  both  arteries  and  veins.     This  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  case 
when  the  arteries  are  incompletely  torn,  so  that  the  injured  vessel  can- 
Dot  retract  or  contract.     Under  these  conditions  haemorrhages  into  the 
snrroanding  tissues  will  also  be  observed,  forming  so-called  traumatic 
wieurysms  similar  to  those  following  punctured  wounds  of  arteries. 

III.  Lacerated  Wounds. — Lacerated  wounds  present  essentially  the 
®nie  peculiarities  as  contused  wounds.     The  larger  lacerated  wounds 
l^ftve,  in  general,  a  mangled  appearance.     Tearing  away  of  entire  ex- 
^^mities — the  upper  or  lower,  by  machinery,  for  instance — belong  to 
^he  severest  class  of  injuries  which  a  surgeon  ever  sees.     In  such  cases 
^^^  injured  person  shows  all  the  symptoms  of  severe  shock,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  death  not  infrequently  follows.     Even  when  entire 
^^remities  are  torn  away  there  may  be  no  haemorrhage  of  any  impor- 
^nce,  for  the  reasons  stated  above.     In  the  hospital  at  Zurich  an  arm, 
'^^luding  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  has  been  preserved,  which  was  torn 
»Way  without  causing  death  by  hapmorrhage,  as  the  axillary  artery  was 
^Uted  on  itself  as  in  torsion. 

Farther  Coune  of  Contoaed  and  Lacerated  Wonnda — The  further 
^^rse  of  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  depends  upon  the  severitj'  of 
fte  injury,  upon  the  introduction  of  micro-organisms  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  or  subsequently,  and  whether  the  wound  receives  antiseptic 
freatment  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  Even  very  badly  contused 
and  lacerated  wounds  may  heal  without  any  marked  secretion  or  sup- 
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puration  if  they  remain  covered  by  an  aseptic  blood-dot  beneath  an 
antiseptic  dressing.  The  time  which  contused  and  lacerated  wounds 
require  for  healing  is  longer  than  that  necessary  in  other  wounds.  In 
the  case  of  contusions  of  any  gravity,  the  wound  resulting  from  the 
injury  usually  "  purifies  itself  "  from  the  superficial,  mortified,  or  half- 
dead  tissues,  by  giving  off  a  discharge  or  secretion  which  is  at  first 
bloody,  then  serous,  and  finally  purulent  When  the  wound  is  treated 
aseptically  the  discharge  has  no  odour,  but  if  putrefactive  changes  take 
place  it  is  discoloured,  dirty,  and  oft^n  has  a  characteristic  smell.  The 
mortified  (gangrenous)  and  half-dead  tissues  are  cast  off  by  suppuration 
— that  is,  at  the  boundary  line  between  the  healthy  and  dead  parts,  at 
the  so-called  line  of  demarcation,  there  ensues  a  vigorous  proliferation 
of  the  tissue  cells  and  a  collection  of  wandering  cells.  Subsequently 
a  cellular  and  vascular  granulation  tissue  forms,  from  the  surface  of 
which  pus  is  given  off  in  large  quantities.  By  this  demarcating  sup- 
puration the  dead  parts  ai-e  separated  from  the  living.  The  casting  off 
of  the  dead  tissue  goes  on  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  depending 
particularly  upon  the  vascularity  of  the  injured  tissue.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  in  the  case  of  dead  portions  of  tendons,  fascia  and  bone,  the 
process  takes  a  particularly  long  time.  Still  there  are  great  individnal 
differences  in  this  respect. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  offer,  in  general,  a  favourable  me- 
dium  for  bacteria,  especially  the  former.  The  micro-organisms  usually 
enter  the  wound  at  the  moment  of  the  injury — for  example,  when  upon 
a  dirty  street  a  wagon-wheel  passes  over  an  extremity ;  or  the  instru- 
ment which  inflicts  the  injury,  the  dirty  clothes,  or  the  skin  of  the  pa- 
tient, are  the  means  by  which  the  bacteria  are  carried  .into  the  wound. 
As  a  result  of  the  presence  and  development  of  the  bacteria  in  the 
wound,  the  various  infectious-wound  diseases  can  originate.  These 
have  been  described  in  §  66  et  seq.  After  extensive  contused  wounds, 
those  spreading,  septic  forms  of  cellulitis,  which  we  have  studied  in 
§  70,  are  particularly  apt  to  occur.  If  a  contused  wound  has  cast  off 
its  mortified  layer,  and  has  passed  into  the  stage  of  granulation,  the 
healing  is  ordinarily  assured  if  no  transgression  is  made  of  the  rules  of 
antisepsis. 

The  more  minute  anatomical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  heal- 
ing of  a  wound,  in  the  formation  of  the  scar,  and  the  cicatricial  con- 
tractures, etc.,  have  been  described  in  §  61. 

As  regards  the  course  of  injuries  of  particular  regions  of  the  body, 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  Text-Book  on  Special  Surgery. 

§  88.  The  Treatment  of  Wounds  of  Soft  Parts. — The  treatment  of 
every  fresh  wound  of  the  soft  parts  is  conducted  upon  antisepüc 
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principles,  in  the  manner  described  in  §  6,  §  20,  and  §§  44-49.  The 
treatment  begins  with  a  careful  examination  of  the  wound,  to  deter- 
mine whether  large  vessels,  tendons,  or  nerves  have  been  injured,  or 
whether  a  joint  or  cavity  of  the  body  has  been  opened.  Our  first  care 
should  be  the  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage,  as  we  have  described  in 
§§  27-30.  The  following  brief  description  of  haemostasis  will  suflice  : 
On  the  extremities  it  can  be  best  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of 
Esmarch's  artificial  ischaemia.  The  wound,  particularly  if  a  punctured 
wound,  must  always  be  enlarged  suSiciently  to  lay  bare  the  point  where 
the  vessel  has  been  injured,  and  to  permit  of  its  inspection.  Every 
large  artery  in  the  wound  which  has  been  punctured  or  cut  must  re- 
ceive a  double  ligature — that  is,  the  vessel  must  be  tied  on  tlie  central 
and  peripheral  side  of  the  injured  point,  as  only  in  this  way  can  sec- 
ondary haemorrliage  be  prevented  from  the  peripheral  end  of  the  ves- 
sel, or  from  the  puncture  in  the  artery  (Rose).  If  only  the  central 
end  of  the  artery  is  ligated,  a  secondary  haemorrhage  could  occur  from 
the  unligated  peripheral  end  of  the  vessel,  or  the  puncture  in  its  wall, 
very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation.  But 
the  central  and  peripheral  ligation  of  the  artery  in  punctured  wounds, 
for  example,  is  not  sufficient.  All  the  branches  given  off  from  the 
vessel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injury  must  also  be  secured  at  the 
same  time,  if  one  wishes  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  preventing  haemor- 
rhage from  the  puncture  in  the  artery  (Rose).  After  ligating  the  main 
vessel  and  the  branches,  the  injured  portion  of  the  vessel  can  then 
be  extirpated,  though  it  is  not  necessary.  Injuries  of  large  veins  are 
treated  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  those  of  arteries.  As  regards 
the  special  technique  for  ligating  arteries  and  veins,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  §  30. 

Temporary  HflDmostasia — Often  enough  the  physician,  especially  in 
the  country,  is  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  immediately  and  perma- 
nently arrest  the  haemorrhage,  but  must  be  content  with  provisional 
haemostasis  carried  out  by  some  sort  of  dressing,  in  order  to  transport 
the  patient  to  a  hospital.  The  simplest  means  of  arresting  haemorrhage 
temporarily  consist,  as  already  mentioned  in  §  29,  in  applying  pressure 
upon  the  bleeding  point  by  the  finger,  a  dressing,  or  an  elastic  bandage, 
and  in  applying  pressure  upon  the  afferent  artery  by  the  finger,  by 
tourniquets,  an  elastic  bandage,  Esmarch's  elastic  tourniquet  (§  19), 
and  finally  by  forced  flexion — for  example,  of  the  elbow  joint  or  the 
knee  if  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  in  a  region  supplied  by  the 
branches  of  the  brachial  or  popliteal  arteries. 

Further  Treatment  of  WonndB  of  Soft  Parts. — When  the  bleeding 

has  received  the  most  careful  attention,  it  is  advisable  to  examine 
30 
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wotmd  thoroughly  with  antiseptic  precautions  to  determine  whetlm 
and  to  what  extent  deeply  placed  part«,  each  as  tendons,  musules,  nervek 
or  bones,  have  been  injured,  and  whether  llie  wound  is  rendered  nft 
clean  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  The  exatnination  ehooJd  1* 
performed  as  gently  as  possible,  and  an  es]>eeial  warning  dioald  W 
given  against  the  too  rough  use  of  the  probe.  By  means  of  the  tatar 
it  is  easily  possible  to  penetrate  a  thin,  undivided  layer  of  tissue  om 
a  joint,  over  the  peritonseuni,  the  pleuiu,  etc.,  and  thus  ciiauge  a  ki^ 
tively  simple  wound  into  a  complicated  one.  We  shall  go  into  tl* 
treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  joints  or  of  the  cavities  of  the  bud» 
iu  another  chapter  (g  123,  Wounds  of  Joints).  If  it  is  found  tliat  miu- 
cles,  tendons,  or  nerves  have  been  divided,  they  must  be  reiuiited  lij 
BU til  res. 

Tenorrhaphy — Tendon  Sature. — The  best  method  of  performing  » 
norrhaphy  is  Wültler's.  He  passes  the  suture  through  the  tendon  etiiQi^ 
transversely,  abont  one  centimetre  from  their  free  ends,  either  once" 
repeatedly,  and  then  ties  the  ends  of  the  sutures  together.  WiUtJ 
recommends  the  application  of  a  "  retention  ligature  "  passed  trans- 
versely through  each  stump  of  the  tendon  about  one  centimetre  frtsn 
its  cat  end ;  by  means  of  these  retention  ligatures  the  tendon  ends  m 
drawn  together  and  then  united  by  catgut  sutures.  Finally,  the  tw« 
retention  ligatures  are  knotted  together,  and,  if  desired,  the  tendon 
sheath  is  sutured.  Then  follow  drainage  and  closure  of  the  cntaM- 
ous  wound.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  the  central  end  of  tic 
tendon,  which  retracts  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle  attached  to  it,  and  not  infrequently  the  ten- 
don sheath  has  to  be  opened  for  a  long  distance  upwards — beet  on  itt 
lateral  aspect — to  lind  the  central  end.  The  longitudinal  incision  nude 
through  the  skin  for  searching  for  the  tendon  stump  should  alwijt 
be  placed  not  over  the  tendon  but  to  one  side  of  it ;  this  is  the  Iwt 
way  to  avoid  a  subsequent  adhesion  of  the  tendon  to  the  skin.  To 
facihtste  the  finding  of  the  central  end  of  the  tendon,  it  is  also  a  eooi 
plan  to  explore  its  sheath  with  a  sharp  hook,  with  which  the  tendoe 
may  be  seized  and  drawn  out,  or  the  estremity  may  be  enveloped  bf 
an  elastic  bandage  applied  from  the  centre  towards  the  pcripbeiy— 
the  reverse  of  the  usual  manner  of  application.  The  muscle  to  yhfet 
the  tendon  belongs  may  also  be  rubbed  or  pushed  down  from  tbeovt- 
side.  Very  great  difficulty  sometimes  attends  the  discovery  of  the 
central  tendon  stump  in  old  cases  of  tendon  division.  The  relractfoo 
of  the  central  end,  under  these  circumstances,  is  occasionally  very  c<» 
siderable,  and  the  above-mentioned  methods  for  discovering  the  centffl 
stump  of  the  tendon  are  not  successful,  because  the  stuuip  is  adbenal 
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to  the  tendon  sheath.  Madelung  has  advised,  in  such  cases,  that  the 
central  end  of  the  tendon  be  sought  for  by  an  incision  located  on  the 
central  side  of  the  wound,  or  rather  of  the  cicatrix,  and  that  the  tendon 
be  freed  and  pushed  towards  the  periphery  with  a  round-headed  probe, 
or,  perhaps  better,  with  a  long,  half-curved  needle!  For  the  same 
reasons  mentioned  before,  it  is  better  to  make  the  longitudinal  incision 
to  one  side  of  the  tendon  sheath.  If  the  approximation  of  the  two 
tendon  stumps  presents  difficulties  on  account  of  the  tension  being  too 
great,  as  may  be  the  case  when  there  has  been  a  loss  of  substance,  it 
is  advisable  to  cut  a  flap  with  a  pedicle  from  one  or  each  of  the  ten- 
don stumps.  The  ends  of  the  tendon  are  split  up  to  a  point  near  the 
cut  surfaces,  and  the  pedunculated  flaps  thus  formed  which  are  still 
attached  to  the  tendon  are  turned  down  into  the  defect  and  united  with 
catgut  sutures.  Portions  of  tendons  taken  from  young  dogs  or  rabbits 
have  been  successfully  engrafted  in  tendon  defects,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  repair  losses  of  substance  by  interposing  strands  of  catgut 
(Gluck,  Monod).  But  even  in  cases  where  the  tendon  ends  could  not 
be  united  but  only  drawn  near  one  another,  satisfactory  results  have 
been  observed  as  regards  the  function  of  the  muscle  involved.  In 
such  cases,  fibrous  bands  form  between  the  tendon  stumps,  as  in  te- 
notomy, or  the  stumps  sometimes  become  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  the 
skin  finally  becomes  so  movable  and  extensible  that  it  follows  the 
movements,  or  rather  traction,  of  the  tendon.  Duplay  and  Tillaux 
obtained  a  good  result  by  suturing  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided 
tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  poUicis  muscle  (the  cut  ends  were  six 
centimetres  apart,  and  hence  could  not  be  united)  into  a  slit  made  in 
the  underlying  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior.  Hager 
and  others  have  likewise  successfully  united  the  peripheral  tendon 
stump  with  the  tendon  of  a  neighbouring  muscle  having  a  similar  ac- 
tion, when  direct  tenorrhaphy  could  not  be  carried  out  on  account  of 
too  great  a  distance  between  the  tendon  stumps. 

Tenoplasty  for  lengthening  a  Betracted  (Shortened  Tendon). — H. 
Sporon  has  devised  the  following  means  of  lengthening  a  tendon  which 
has  become  shortened  by  the  repair  of  an  injury  of  the  tendon  or 
from  some  other  cause  :  After  exposing  the  tendon  by  a  longitudinal 
incision  some  five  centimetres  in  length,  two  parallel  longitudinal  in- 
cisions of  equal  length  are  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  tendon,  one 
placed  one  centimetre  higher  than  the  other.  From  the  upper  end  of 
the  higher  incision  and  the  lower  end  of  the  second,  transverse  inci- 
sions are  made  in  opposite  directions  (Fig.  305).  Thus  the  tendon, 
without  being  divided,  can  be  lengthened  an  amount  equal  to  the 
combined  lengths  of  the  two  longitudinal  incisions. 
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Baton  of  Knaolefc — Transversely  divided  mascles  are  united 

temipted  catgut  sutures.     In  cases  of  loss  of  muBcnlar  subetai 

when  a  piece  ie  torn  out  of  the  continuitT  of  the  m 

peduRcalated  daps  can  be  turned  down  into  the  def 

united  by  satnres,  ae  in  cases  of  defects  in  tendons. 

TraniplantatLon  of  KhmvIw  Babftuioe  in  Cum  ot 

lar  Sdbott. — In  cases  of  loss  of  substance  in  muscles, 

I        Helferich  and  others  have  proposed  the  implantat 

I         muscular  tissue  taken,  for  example,  from  a  dog.     j 

«J         ing  to  the  experiments  of  Magnus  and  Yolkmann, 

of  muscle  thus  implanted  always  perishes,  and  is  a1 

in  the  same  way  as  an  implanted  portion  of  a  nervi 

from  an  animal.     As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  one  f 

from  the  transplantation  of  a  portion  of  muscle  in 

loss  of  nmscukr  substance  ;  it  is  unnecessary  in  sma 

cular  defects,  and  even  when  the  loss  of  sabstance 

the  stump  of  the  muscle  can  become  connected  by  oic 

tissne — a  cicatricial  inscriptio  tendinea,  as  it  were— and  not  'sni 

loss  of  function.     Fig.  306  shows  very  well  that  really  extensit 

cnlar  defects  may  be  so  completely  c 

sated  for  by  cicatricial  tissue,  tliat  the  c 

tion  of  the  muscle  as  a  whole  is  not  dii 

by  the  interposed  cicatrix.     Gluck  h 

attempted  to  remedy  losses  of  muecnl 

stance  by  the  interposition  of  strands 

gut,  as  in  defects  in  nerves  and  tendon 


LeD^hvDing    ' 


Begeneration  of  Kiude.— It  is  well 

tfaat  contractile  muscular  substance  has  bt 

capabilities  of  regeneration.     Muscular  del 

always  filled  up  by  connective  tissue,  by 

cial  tissue,  and  not  by  new-formed  cot 

muscular  fibres.     But  in  the  neighbourl 

the  cicatrix,  and  in  slight  injuries  and  oc« 

of  muscles,  regenerative  changes  are  o 

—Partial  circular  low     which  have  been    carefully  studied  by 

„^^^„^.?;,°T;':^.'™     Waldeyer,  Kraske,  and  others.     At  first 

largement  and  proliferation  of  the  nuclc 

muscle  fibres  takes  place,  and  large,  mc 

polynuclear  celk  appear,  which  take  the 

tbe  muscle  fibres  which  have  disappeai 

fill  up  the  muscular  interstices.     These 

ated  nuclei  of  the  old  muscle  fibres  are 

mative  cells  of  the  new  fibres;  they  arrange  themselves  into  spindli 

colls  lying  side  by  side,  in  which  very  soon  a  fine  longitudinal  fibrillt 
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ation  is  rect^nisable,  and  bj  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  first  traces  of 
transTene  striation  make  their  appearance.  Nauwerck,  contrary  to  theee 
teachings,  which  have  been  pretty  generally  accepted,  was  never  able  to  prove 
that  the  proliferated  uew-fonned  muscular  corpuscle«  changed  into  muscular 
fibres.  According  to  Nauwerck,  the  new  formation  of  muscular  tissue  takes 
place  in  the  manner  that  K  Neumann  described;  it  proceeds  from  the  old 
muscular  fibres  by  terminal  and  lateral  budding,  and  by  longitudinal  cleav- 
age and  segmentation  of  the  old  and  newly  formed  muscular  fibres.  The 
nevr -formed  muscular  fibres  penetrate  the  cicatrix  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
The  fireer  the  process  of  repair  is  from  reaction  the  more  complete  is  the 
I'^eneration.  Transplanted  portions  of  muscle,  as  we  have  said,  never  retain 
their  vitality ;  they  perish  without  exception,  and  are  subsequently  absorbed. 
In  tlieir  place  a  connective-tissue  cicatrix  forms,  which  possesses  to  a  certain 
cotetit  the  function  of  muscle,  like  every  other  cicatrix  in  muscle. 

Seguieration  of  Tendon  Time.— The  regeneration  of  tendon  tissue  after 
division  of  a  tendon  proceeds  partly  from  the  tendon  sheath  and  partly  from 
Uie  Bttuup  of  the  tendon.  After  the  lapse  of  twq  to  three  days  vigorous  pro- 
liferative changes  and  numerous  caryocinetic  figures  are  observed  in  the  cells 
<■!  tile  tendon  sheath.  Thecellsin  the  stumpsof  the  tendon,  which  degenerate 
i»  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  likewise  on  the  fourth  to  fifth 
°*''y  take  a  share  in  the  healing  process  (Viering).  By  proliferation  of  the 
<^la  of  the  tendon  sheath  and  those  of  the  tendon  proper  there  originates  a 
E'^.xtulatJOQ  tissue,  consisting  of  many-shaped  cells,  by  which  the  tendon 
''oxKips  are  united.  The  granuta^on  tissue  then  gradually  changes  into  nor- 
"'^  tendon  tissue. 

Veiirorrhaplir.      The    Union   of  Divided   Neri-es    hy   Suture. — 

Tl»ere  are  two  metbods  of  performing  nerve  suture  after  a  nerve  lias 

''^en  divided,  for  instance,  in  an  extremity: 

'he    direct  nerve  sature  tiirongb  the  substance 

of    the  nerve  itself,  and  the  indirect  or  para- 

"^t^roiic  nerve  suture  through  the  connective 

•isstie  enclosing  the  nerve  (Fig.  307).     Both 

■"^thods  have  yielded  good  results,  especially 

"tjee  the  introduction  of  antisepsis.     The  asep- 

^^      catgut  eutnre  ia  the   most   desirable   for 

"©Ti  rorrhaphy.     The  direct  nerve  suture  is  t)est 

P®*~formed  as  Wolberg  has  recommended — by    f,, 

P*s^ng    a    fine    needle,     flattened     laterally, 

tbj-ongh  the  ends  of  the  nerve  about  one  cen- 

*^"Ä«tre  from  the  cut  surface,  keeping  the  suture  e 

bl^   and  not  passing  it  through  the  entire  thick 

t^ö-t  the  nerve  fibres  are  damaged  as  little  as  possible.  Two  lateral 
S'^^Ores  are  more  sparing  of  the  nerve  and  hold  it  more  securely  than 
o^e  suture  through  the  middle  of  the  nerve  stump.  According  to  ob- 
«Ctv&üods  hitherto  made,  direct  nerve  suture  has  never  produced  any 


superficial  as  possi- 
;SF.  of  the  nerve,  so 
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bad  effects.  The  paraneurotic  suture  passes,  as  we  have  said,  entirely 
outside  of  the  substance  of  the  nerves  themselves ;  one  suture  is  ap-  . 
plied  laterally  to  the  nerve  through  the  paraneurotic  connective  tissue^ 
(Fig.  307),  and  then,  if  necessary,  one  is  placed  behind  and  anotlier  iirj 
front  of  the  nerve,  and  thus  the  nerve  stumps  are  indirectly  brougb'^ 
into  contact.  I  have  found  that  a  combination  of  both  kinds  of  nerv  — , 
suture  is  very  advantageous,  particularly  in  cases  where  there  is  soiirr:; 
tension  after  the  introduction  of  the  sutures.  The  nerves  are,  ho^i^ 
ever,  so  extensible  and  elastic  that  by  exerting  traction  upon  tlie 
tral  and  peripheral  stumps  it  is  easy  to  do  away  with  any  tension. 

Secondary  Venrorrhaphy. — In  old  cases  of   divided   nerves,  ^^ 
ondary  neurorrhaphy"  should  always  be  performed.     The  operati<z;fl 
has  yielded  very  satisfactory  results.     Simon  and  Esmarch  have  8»jc- 
cessfully  performed  neurorrhaphy  ten  to  sixteen  months    after  tlie 
nerve  has  been  divided,  and  in  one  case  Jessop  improved  the  paralytic 
symptoms  by  suturing  the  ulnar  nerve  nine  years  after  tlie  injury.     In 
old  cases  of  nerve  division  the  stumps  of  the  nerve  are  sought  for, 
freed  from  the  connective-tissue  adhesions,  and  fresh  surfaces  made  at 
the  ends,  which  are  then  united  by  one  or  two  aseptic  catgut  sutures. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Loss  of  Verve  Bnbitance. — If  there  is  a  loss 
of  nerve  substance — a  nerve  defect — rendering  it  impossible  to  ximte 
by  sutures  the  widelj'  separated  ends  of  the  nerve,  various  plans  can  he 
followed.     In  the  first  place,  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  stretch  the 
nerve  by  traction,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  unite  the  ends  by  sutnres. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  i.  e.,  if  the  nerve  stumps  cannot  be  brought  suf- 
ficiently near  together,  flaps  with  pedicles  may  be  formed  from  one 
or  both  ends  of  the  nerve,  turned  down  into  the  defect  and  united  by 
catgut  sutures  {autopla^e  n^^rveuse  a  lamheaux  Letievani).    I  practised 
this  method  successfully  upon  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  three  monthö 
after  the  injury,  and  the  paralysed  right  hand  of  the  patient  became  so 
useful  that  she  wrote  me  a  letter  of  thanks  a  year  after  the  operation* 
Dittel,  Brenner  and  others  have  also  had  good  results  with  this  method- 

Nerve-grafting. — Letievant  recommends  nerve-grafting  {greffe  ner^ 
veuse)  for  loss  of  substance  in  nerves.  The  peripheral  end  of  a  dividcK^ 
nerve  is  united  with  an  adjoining  nerve  by  freshening  the  latter  ot» 
one  side  and  fastening  the  peripheral  end  of  the  injured  nerve  in  th^ 
freshened  area  by  means  of  catgut ;  or  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerv^ 
is  inserted  between  the  fibres  of  the  uninjured  nerve.  By  the  use  of 
the  latter  method  Despres  inserted  the  periphei-al  end  of  the  me<lian 
nerve  between  the  fibres  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  patient  recovered 
the  use  of  his  hand.  M.  Ounn  has  experimented  with  the  method 
upon  animals  with  successful  results. 
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Lobker's  Procedure. — In  a  case  of  loss  of  substance  in  the  flexor  mus- 
cles of  the  forearm,  involving  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  Löbker 
exsected  a  portion  of  bone  subperiosteally  from  the  radius  and  ulnar 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  defect,  and  then  united  by  sutures  the 
freshened  stumps  of  the  tendons  and  nerves. 

TranBplantation  of  a  Portion  of  Verve  into  a  Nerve  Defect — The  trans- 
plantation of  a  piece  of  one  nerve  into  a  nerve  defect  in  another  was 
tirst  performed  by  Philippeaux  and  Vulpian.  They  were  successful  in 
causing  a  portion  of  the  lingual  nerve  to  heal  into  the  hypoglossal. 
The  latter  completely  regained  its  function.  Recently  Gluck  has  re- 
peated these  experiments,  successfully  implanting  a  portion  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  three  centimetres  long,  taken  from  a  dog,  into  a  corre- 
sponding defect  in  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  rabbit.  Eleven  days  after  the 
operation  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  rabbit  is  said  to  have  become  capable 
of  conducting  mechanical  and  electrical  stimulation.  This  uncommonly 
rapid  restoration  of  conductivity  in  a  sutured  nerve,  and  particularly  in 
one  which  had  been  united  by  transplantation,  contradicts  all  the  ol)ser- 
vations  hitherto  made  on  this  subject.  In  spite  of  the  perfect  union  of 
the  transplanted  portion  of  nerve,  Johnson,  after  twenty-three  to 
twenty-four  days,  was  unable  to  obtain  a  contraction  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  nerve  in  question  when  he  stimulated  the  latter  with 
the  induction  current  at  a  point  central  from  the  transplantation,  but 
he  did  cause  contractions  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles.  At  all 
events,  so  rapid  a  restoration  of  nervous  conductivity  as  Gluck  de- 
scribes, after  the  transplantation  of  pieces  of  nerve  into  nerve  defects, 
can  probably  occur  in  only  the  most  exceptional  cases.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  nerve  fibres  contained  in  the  transplanted  piece  of  nerve  will 
perish  ;  but  they  prevent  connective  tissue  from  growing  into  the  nerve 
defect,  and  thus  render  it  possible  for  the  nerve  fibrils  which  develop 
from  the  central  end  of  the  nerve  to  readily  find  their  way  to  the  pe- 
ripheral end.  Furthermore,  it  is  ray  opinion  that  the  nerve  fibres  in 
the  above-described  pedunculated  nerve  flaps  do  not  persist ;  but  the 
flaps  prevent  connective  tissue  from  growing  into  the  nerve  defect,  and 
in  this  way  merely  facilitate  the  bridging  over  of  the  nerve  defect  with 
newly  formed  nerve  fibres.  Vanlair  has  shown  that  losses  of  nerve 
substance — nerve  defects — can  be  repaired  by  inserting  the  end  of  the 
nerve  into  an  open  decalcified  bone  drain  or  bone  canal.  By  this  means 
the  ingrowth  of  connective  tissue  into  the  nerve  defect  is  prevented, 
and  the  bridging  over  of  the  defect  with  newly  formed  nerve  fibres  is 
facilitated  by  the  presence  of  the  open  canal.  Gluck  bridged  over  a 
defect  five  centimetres  in  length  in  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  by  means  of 
a  bundle  of  catgut ;  a  year  afterwards  the  function  was  entirely  restored. 
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Corresponding  to  the  gradual  regenoration  wliicli  takes  place  in  ti» 
injured  part  of  tbe  nerve  by  the  bridging  of  it  over  with  newly  fonned 
nerve  fibres,  the  conductivity  of  a  nerve  after  it  has  been  sutured  «ilj 
returns  after  the  lapse  of  some  tiaie.  Within  some  two  to  foar  weet 
first  sensibility  returns  in  the  affected  ekin  area,  and  then  motilitr. 
though  in  exceptional  eases  the  improvenieut  in  sensation  appan 
later  than  that  in  motion.  Tlie  functional  disturbance  of  the  inii»ia 
gradually  disappears  as  regeneration  advances  from  the  centre  hiw»t4 
the  periphery,  and,  as  Etzold  in  particnlar  has  correctly  stated,  recorerj 
takes  place  first  of  all  in  the  parts  which  are  nearest,  while  in  tlw« 
whicli  are  more  distant  it  comes  back  much  later  and  more  ioroa 
pletely,  or  these  more  distant  parte  may  remain  permanently  paralv«^ 
The  return  of  motility  b  the  only  means  of  determining  whether  i« 
not  a  neurorrhaphy  has  been  successful  in  a  nerve  with  motor  and 
sensory  fibres,  inasmuch  ae  sensation  may  become  restored  by  mean^  of 
the  collateral  branches  of  neighbouring  nerves.  From  obfiervatia» 
hitherto  made,  sixteen  to  nineteen  days  can  be  considered  ob  tlie  earlier 
period  at  which  return  of  motility  begins  after  a  nerve  suture  ;  in  ollifl 
cases  it  began  only  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  sometimes  teii  it 
twelve.  Buterrorsof  observation  are  possible  as  regards  improvenwat 
in  motility  after  suturing  a  nerve,  because  here  al&o,  as  we  saw.  it* 
muscles  which  are  not  paralysed  may  take  on  the  functions  of  tho* 
which  are,  and  more  or  less  compensate  for  the  absence  of  aetjnt» 
in  the  really  paralysed  muscles.  By  making  a  careful  electrical  ei- 
amination  in  such  cases  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  or  not  iIk 
neurorrhaphy  haa  been  successful. 

Aftei-treatmettt  of  Teados  and  Nerve  Sataies, — Tlie  after -tr«?atiiKiit 
of  neurorrhaphies  and  tenorrlinpliies  consists  princii>ally  in  plaeingtli« 
affected  portion  of  the  body,  when  possible,  in  such  a  position  that  Ük 
suture  is  relaxed ;  for  example,  when  the  ulnar  or  median  nerve  J» 
been  sutured  above  the  wrist  joint  the  hand  slionld  be  immobihsnf 
in  a  strongly  flexed  position  by  an  antiseptic  dressing,  made  poeeililT 
of  curved  wooden  splints,  or  of  a  properly  bent  wire  splint  like  tlm 
which  Cramer  advises.  The  remainder  of  the  after-treatment  followib)! 
neurorrhaphy  is  very  important,  and  consists  in  the  use  of  electridtr, 
TnasBRge,  and  methodical  exercise  of  the  affected  niuseleN. 

Tlie  pTocBdores  when  a  Neurorrhaphy  is  UnanccenfoL — If  a  nennr> 
rhapliy  should  partially  or  entirely  fail,  the  cicatrix  should  lie  dividMl 
and  the  affected  portion  of  the  nerve  examined,  and,  if  po^Me,  tb 
nenrorrhaphy  should  be  repeated.  In  one  case  W.  Buech  exposed  tin 
affected  part  of  the  nerve  ten  months  after  an  unsncC'essfnl  nennv^ 
rhaphy  and  found  that  tlie  nerve  at  the   point  where    it    ha<l   ben 
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sutured  was  encircled  by  connective  tissue  in  such  a  way  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  conduction  ;  he  freed  the  nerve  from  the  pressure  of  this  con- 
nective-tissue cicatrix,  and  almost  immediately  the  nerve  became 
capable  of  conducting  the  induction  current,  and  directly  after  the 
operation  the  patient  could  perform  active  movements  which  had  pre- 
viouslj'  been  impossible.  Likewise  after  fractures  of  the  liumerus  W. 
Busch  has  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  musculo  spiral  nerve  was  para- 
lysed by  the  pressure  of  the  callus,  and  in  which  the  paralysis  immedi- 
ately disappeared  after  removal  of  this  pressure.  Both  Socin  and  I 
have  had  similar  experiences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  conductivity  of  a  nerve  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  pressure. 

Spontaneous  Begeneration  of  the  Nerve  without  Suturing.  ~ What  clinical 
facts  are  there  which  bear  upon  the  actual  restoration  of  conductivity  in 
nerves  which  have  been  divided  and  not  united  by  suturing  ?  The  observa- 
tions of  Weir  Mitchell,  Morehaus,  Keen  and  others  prove  that  recovery 
takes  place  in  exceptional  cases  after  extensive  injuries  to  nerves  without  the 
nerve  stumps  being  united  by  sutures.  Notta  saw  one  instance  of  spontaneous 
regeneration  within  six  months  after  division  of  all  the  nerves  of  the  (upper) 
arm.  Tiedemann,  in  August,  1827,  exposed  the  brachial  plexus  of  a  dog  in 
the  axilla  and  divided  each  nerve,  excising  from  them  a  piece  two  to  two  and 
a  half  centimetres  long.  Complete  paralysis  of  sensation  and  motion  fol- 
lowed in  the  affected  extremity,  but  in  tl^e  course  of  the  years  1827  and  1828 
sensation  and  motion  returned  entirely.  In  June,  1829,  the  dog  was  killed, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  ends  of  the  nerves  had  been  reunited  by  medullary 
nerve  fibres.  SchifP  excised  five  centimetres  of  the  vagus  nerve  in  a  dog, 
and  after  several  months  demonstrated  restoration  of  the  conductivity  of  the 
nerve  without  neurorrhaphy.  Langenbeck  and  Hueter  observed  a  restora- 
tion of  conductivity  after  laceration  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  a  Prussian 
officer  who  was  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  storming  of  the  Düppeler 
redoubt  on  April  18,  1864.  The  left  lung  was  extensively  injured,  and  the 
first  rib  was  shattered,  as  was  also  a  part  of  the  scapula  and  clavicle.  In 
spite  of  this  severe  injury  the  patient  escaped  with  his  life.  Langenbeck 
again  saw  the  patient  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  his  arm  was  totally 
paralysed.  After  the  lapse  of  one  year  and  a  half  the  function  of  the  arm 
was  so  far  restored  by  electrical  treatment  that  the  patient  became  again  fit 
for  service,  and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  campaign  of  1866.  He  was  killed 
while  battalion  commander  in  the  battle  of  Worth.  Riedinger,  Krain,  Li6ti4- 
vant  and  others  have  also  observed  recoveries  after  nerve  division  without 
neurorrhaphy.  But  all  these  recoveries  are  rare  exceptions,  and  the  ordinary 
termination  is  irreparable  paralysis.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nerve 
fibres  which  have  been  cut  off  from  their  centres,  as  we  remarked  before, 
perish  by  fatty,  granular  degeneration,  and  with  them  the  muscles  they 
supply. 

Besults  of  Henrorrhaphy.— With  the  aid  of  my  own  and  Wolberg's  com- 
munications Weissenstein  has  collected  seventy-six  cases  of  neurorrhaphy, 
and  he  believes  that  the  operation  has  been  successful  in  sixty-seven  per 
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cent.  Amongst  the  seventy-six  cases  thirty-three  were  secondary  neuro^ 
rhaphies,  of  which  twenty-four  were  decidedly  successful  and  others  only 
partially  so.  The  return  of  sensibility  began,  for  the  most  part,  after  two  to 
four  weeks.  The  earliest  return  of  motility  began  after  sixteen  days,  but 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  only  after  the  lapse  of  months,  and  twice  it 
required  a  year.  In  one  case  the  paralysed  muscles  regained  their  complete 
lusefulness  after  twenty-six  days,  though  most  of  the  cases  took  a  year. 

Begeneration  after  Complete  DiviBion  of  Herves.— The  regeneration  of  an 
injured  nerve  takes  place  essentially  as  follows:  When  a  nerve  has  been 
completely  divided,  regeneration  proceeds  from  the  central  end  towards  tbe 
periphery,  and  it  takes  place  the  more  rapidly  the  less  the  interval  between 
the  central  and  peripheral  nerve  stumps,  and  hence  most  rapidly  when  the 
stumps  are  united  by  sutures.    The  newly  developed  nerve  fibres  spring  from 
the  central  stump  of  the  old  nerve,  and,  bridging  over  the  defect,  unite  with 
the  peripheral  stump.    According  to  one  view,  the  old  nerve  fibres  of  the 
peripheral  segment,  after  their  separation  from  the  centre,  perish  irrevocably, 
and  the  newly  formed  nerve  fibres  from  the  central  end  grow,  analogously 
to  what  takes  place  in  embryonic  development,  along  the  peripheral  staihp 
into  the  muscles  and  skin  (Vanlair).    According  to  another  view,  the  fibre« 
of  the  peripheral  stump  do  degenerate,  but  after  the  regenerated  central 
fibres  have  entered  the  peripheral  stump  its  fibres  likewise  take  part  in  th^ 
regeneration  and  unite  with  the  fibres,  growing  out  towards  them  from  th^ 
central  end.     Both  kinds  of  regeneration  may  occur  at  the  same  time,  an«^ 
the  regeneration  of  the  degenerated  fibres  in  the  peripheral  stump  witl 
take  place  the  more  rapidly  the  earlier  the  central  and  peripheral  ends  ar^ 
united  by  sutures.     After  division  of  a  nerve  in  man  there  has  never  jet^ 
been  observed  a  direct  union  of  the  divided  nerve-fibres,  a  so-called  primi^ 
reunio,  with  restoration  of  conductivity  within  seventy  to  eighty  to  ninety 
hours,  as  Gluck  has  observed  it  in  animal  experimentation.     After  the  laps^ 
of  about  two  to  three  months,  sometimes  later,  the  regeneration  of,  for  ia— 
stance,  a  large  nerve  in  an  extremity,  is  usually  completed.     If  the  nerr^ 
stumps  are  not  united  by  suture,  and  if  the  distance  between  the  central  and 
peripheral  stumps  is  too  great,  usually  no  regeneration  of  the  nerve  defect 
occurs.     Under  theoe  conditions  the  central  end  of  the  nerve  takes  on  * 
club-shaped  enlargement  from  the  formation  of  new  nerve  fibres  and  nevr 
connective  tissue.    This  represents  an  attempt  at  regeneration.    The  eo- 
called  amputation  neuromata  are  also  examples  of  such  club-shaped  enlarg©' 
ments  of  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerves.     In  the  most  rare  and  exceptional 
instances  large  nerve  defects,  up  to  five  centimetres  in  extent,  have  been  re- 
stored in  man  and  animals  without  the  nerve  being  sutured.     But,  as  a  g«*- 
eral  thing,  the  experiments  of  Sticker  and  others  show  that  spontaneous 
regeneration  of  the  nerve  fails  when  the  distance  between  the  nerve  stumps 
amounts  to  one  centimetre. 

Regeneration  after  Incomplete  Division  of  the  Verve.— In  incomplete 
division  of  a  nerve,  in  contusions,  etc.,  regeneration  usually  takes  place  moi^ 
rapidly.  If  the  conductivity  of  the  nerve  has  been  interrupted  by  coinpre^ 
sion,  such  as  would  be  exerted  by  a  bony  tumour,  by  a  callus,  etc.,  imm^' 
diate  restoration  of  the  power  of  conducting  a  nerve  current  has  been  obserre^ 
upon  relieving  the  pressure.    A  regeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  brain  aJO^ 
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spinal  cord  never  takes  place  in  man.  But  Brown-S6quard  has  observed  a 
regeneration  of  a  divided  spinal  cord  in  doves. 

With  the  regeneration  of  the  nerves  the  excitability  of  the  latter  also  re- 
turns, and,  according  to  Erb,  Ziemssen,  and  others,  the  power  of  conduction 
returns  sooner  than  the  local  excitability ;  that  is,  muscular  contractions  will 
at  first  only  occur  when  stimulation  is  applied  above  the  point  of  injury,  and 
not  when  applied  below. 

Histological  Changes  in  Herve  Begeneration.— Opinions  vary  as  to  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  regeneration  of  a  nerve.  In  all  cases  the  regen- 
eration begins  in  the  central  end.  About  the  third  week,  small,  pale  processes 
are  seen  projecting  from  the  axis  cylinders— i.  e.,  the  proximal  axis  cylin- 
ders become  prolonged ;  they  grow  outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  divide 
into  two  or  more  filaments.  These  newly  formed  nerve  filaments  become 
longer  and  longer,  and,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Vanlair  and  others, 
they  grow  into  the  skin  and  muscles.  The  young  nerve  fibres,  according  to 
the  views  of  various  authorities,  are  at  the  outset  naked  axis  cylinders,  and 
then  subsequently  become  covered  by  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  The  state- 
ments made  by  some  authors,  that  the  young  nerve  fibres  are  formed  from 
connective-tissue  cells  or  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  contradict  all  our  other 
histogenetic  views.  According  to  Büngner,  the  regeneration  of  the  injured 
nerves  proceeds  from  the  nticlei  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  sheath  of 
Schwann.     They  are  to  he  regarded  as  the  true  neuroblasts. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  many  authorities,  as  we  have  said, 
analogous  regenerative  changes  in  the  degenerated  fibres  also  take  place  in 
the  peripheral  nerve  stump,  but  much  later  than  in  the  central  stump.  The 
newly  developed  central  and  peripheral  nerve  fibres  grow  towards  each  other 
and  unite.  The  regenerative  changes  in  the  old  degenerated  fibres  in  the 
peripheral  nerve  segment  are  disputed  by  some  observers,  as  we  have  re- 
marked. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  histologically 
the  regeneration  and  degeneration  which  go  on  side  by  side  in  the  peripheral 
nerve  stump.  Mayer  has  made  the  important  observation  that  regenerative 
and  degenerative  changes  occur  even  in  perfectly  normal  nerves. 

Only  those  fibres  which  remain  connected  with  their  centres  are  capable 
of  regenerating  themselves.  The  so-called  r6gin&ration  autoginique,  long 
insisted  upon  by  Vulpian— that  is,  the  independent  regeneration  of  a  portion 
of  nerve  cut  off  from  its  centre — is  founded  upon  an  error,  as  Vulpian  him- 
self has  admitted. 

The  works  treating  of  nerve  regeneration  are  very  numerous.  Cruik- 
shank,  experimenting  on  animals,  was  the  first  to  observe,  in  1776,  complete 
regeneration  of  divided  nerves.  References  to  the  most  important  literature 
on  the  subjects  of  nerve  injuries  and  neurorrhaphy  will  be  found  in  a  paper 
on  these  matters  in  the  Archiv  für  klin.  Chir.,  Bd.  xxvii. 

Further  Treatment  of  Wonnds  of  Soft  Parts. — The  further  treatment 
of  wounds  of  soft  parts  consists  in  the  most  careful  disinfection  of  the 
wound  and  in  the  removal  of  any  foreign  body  which  has  entered  it, 
such  as  sand,  dirt  of  every  description,  pieces  of  glass,  points  of  in- 
struments, bullets,  etc.     By  using  Esmarch's  artificial  ischaemia  the 
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sticking-plaster  can  be  made  to  adhere  by  painting  it  over  with  collo- 
dion. Small  uninfected  wounds  closed  by  a  crust  of  blood,  etc.,  will 
heal  nnder  the  scab  without  a  dressing.  As  wo  saw  in  §  §  44  -  47,  the 
number  of  antiseptic  dressings  is  very  great.  It  is  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  cover  the  wound  with  sterilised  gauze,  and  over  the 
latter  to  place  aseptic  cotton.  Dusting-powders,  like  iodoform,  derma- 
tol,  bismuth,  oxide  of  zinc,  etc.,  are  better  suited  for  unsutured  con- 
tused wounds.  Packing  with  aseptic  gauze  or  iodoform  gauze  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  for  large  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  with  or 
without  injury  to  bones,  joints,  etc.  After  removal  of  the  aseptic 
packing  the  wound  can  be  closed  by  secondary  sutures,  or  the  packing 
may  be  left  to  dry  and  form  a  firm  aseptic  scab  upon  the  wound  until 
it  falls  off  of  its  own  accord.  In  suitable  cases — for  example,  in  ex- 
tensive contused  wounds — antiseptic  irrigation  (§49)  should  be  em- 
ployed. Under  certain  conditions  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  place  the 
patient  in  a  permanent  water-bath  (§  49). 

I  must  refer  the  reader  to  §  22  and  §  62  for  the  treatment  of  the 
general  condition  of  those  who  have  been  injured. 

Troatment  of  Secondary  Hsniorrhage. — Any  secondary  haemorrhages 

which  occur  during  the  healing  of  the  wound  are  to  be  arrested,  if  in 

wi  extremity,  by  double  ligation  of  the  vessel  in  the  wound  with  the 

Assistance  of  Esmarch's  bandage.     The  ligation  of  the  principal  artery 

in  its  continuity  above  the  wound,  at  the  so-called  place  of  election,  is 

only  to  be  recommended  when  the  application  of  Esmarch's  bandage 

^  impossible  and  the  blood  wells  out  from  the  depths  of  the  wound  in 

^ch  amounts  that  there  is  danger  of  the  patient's  bleeding  to  death. 

^n  such  critical  conditions  an  assistant  should  stop  the  hemorrhage  by 

P'^ure  with  the  finger  in  the  wound  while  the  main  artery  is  rapidly 

^Ured  at  some  easily  accessible,  centrally  situated  ]>oint.     The  wound 

^^  then  be  examined  more  leisurely  and  the  injured  vessel  tied,  in  the 

'^^^^ind  by  a  double  ligature.     The  leaving  in  place  of  artery  forceps,  a 

'^  packing  of  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze,  dressings  which  exert 

P'^^Ssure,  digital  compression,  etc.  (§  §  28  and  29),  have  also  rendered 

®*^^llent  service  in  cases  of  secondary  hemorrhage  from  deeply  lo- 

^^^^  regions,  where  the  application  of  a  ligature  is  impossible   or 

^'^^ult 

Sappiiration — ^Burrowing  of  Pns. — During  the  healing  of  the  wound, 

^t^ecially  if  it  is  a  large  contused  or  suppurating  wound,  one  must 

alw^yg  guard  against  any  burrowing  of  pus.     If  spreading  inflamma- 

Uc>ti  and  suppuration  are  already  present  in  the  wound  when  it  comes 

BUder  observation,  as  many  incisions  as  are  required  should  be  made, 

^  described  in  §  70  (cellulitis).     The  treatment  of  complications  of 
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infected  wounds,  including  the  infectious-wound  diseases,  is  discussed 
in  §  §  62-82. 

Every  wound  until  it  has  cicatrised  should  be  treated  strictly  ac- 
cording to  antiseptic  rules ;  these  should  never  be  neglected,  especially 
during  a  change  of  dressings.  In  the  later  stages  of  repair  in  the 
wound,  especially  when  it  is  granulating,  ointment  dressings  are  to  be 
employed  (§  49).  The  final  skinning  over  of  a  granulating  wound  is 
often  hastened  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  stick.  By 
this  cauterisation  with  argent,  nitrat.,  we  make  tlie  shrinkage  of  the 
granulation  tissue  more  rapid  and  prevent  it  from  growing  too  luxuri- 
antly. We  cover  extensive  losses  of  substance  in  the  skin  witli  trans- 
planted skin  (§  42),  or  by  plastic  operations  (§  41),  etc.  The  formation 
of  cicatricial  contractures  is  always,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  prevented ; 
but  if  contractures  do  nevertheless  develop,  they  should  be  treated  in 
the  manner  described  on  pages  140,  299,  487,  and  in  §  119. 

For  finding  metallic  foreign  bodies  which  have  become  healed  up  in  a* 
wound  the  magnetic  needle  has  been  used  with  success.  By  its  deviations  Ü 
can  indicate,  for  example,  the  location  of  a  needle  which  has  become  healed 
up  in  the  wound  (Kocher,  etc.).  Also  for  finding  bullets  which  have  healed 
in,  the  magnetic  needle  can  be  used  with  advantage,  particularly  in  army 
surgery  (see  §  124). 

§  89.  Treatment  of  the  Condittons  Following  Severe  Eflemorrhagei — 
Blood  and  Common  Salt  Infiuion. — If,  after  an  injury  to  large  arteries 
or  veins,  the  hseniorrhage  has  been  considerable,  the  general  weak  con- 
dition of  the  patient  very  often  demands,  after  arrest  of  the  bleeding:» 
the  adoption  of  special  measures  which  must  be  carried  out  rapidly 
and  energetically.     In  the  milder  cases  of  swooning  after  loss  of  bloods 
the  head  should  be  placed  as  low  as  possible,  the  f^ce  of  the  patient 
sprinkled  with  water,  olfactory  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  adminis^ 
tered,  as  well  as  several  hypodermic  injections  of  ether ;  the  patieD^ 
should  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  under  warm  coverings  and  snf" 
rounded  by  hot  bottles,  sand-bags,  and  the  like,  besides  being  rubbe<i 
with  towels  and  stimulated  with  strong  wine,  cognac,  black  coffee,  etc?- 
It  is  also  a  very  excellent  plan  to  supply  a  patient  who  has  lost  a  largr^ 
amount  of  blood  with  great  quantities  of  heated  fiuids ;  they  are 
sorbed  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  more  rapidly  than  under  nomi 
conditions,  and  are  a  direct  means  of  making  good  the  blood  deficienc^'- 
In  severe  cases  the  lowering  of  the  head  should  be  combined  wit:»^ 
elevation  of  the  legs,  or,  better,  with  the  envelopment  of  the  legs  i  ^ 
an  elastic  bandage,  in  order  to  prevent  the  threatening  cerebral  anaeimi^ 
and  to  drive  the  blood  out  of  the  extremities  towards  the  heart,  tl*^ 
lungs,  and  the  brain  (autotransfusion).     In  the  cases  of  very  extreiü^ 
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anaemia  all  the  above-mentioned  remedies  will  be  of  no  avail  in  keep- 
ing the  patient  alive,  and  the  only  other  remedy  that  offers  any  hope 
is  the  transfusion  or  infusion  of  blood  or  a  sterilised  physiological 
solution  of  sodium  chloride. 

Transfosion  of  Blood  used  to  be  very  frequently  practised  for 
tlireatening  death  from  hsemorrhage,  for  poisoning  by  illuminating  gas, 
carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  for  septicaemia,  and  for  various  internal 
diseases.  At  present  the  belief  in  the  capabilities  of  transfusion  has 
been  given  up,  and  the  operation  is  but  rarely  performed.  With  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  blood,  we 
have  found  that  the  earlier  views  and  presumptions  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  blood  transfusion  were  false.  I  fully  agree  with  Berg- 
mann and  others  who,  reasoning  from  physiological  facts,  consider 
transfusion  not  only  a  useless,  but  also,  as  we  shall  see,  a  dangerous 
operation. 

Causes  of  Death  from  Hsmorrhage. — The  cause  of  death  from 
hflemorrhage  used  to  be  ascrilxid  to  the  loss  of  red  blood-corpuscles, 
and  hence  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood  in  haemoglobin,  or 
rather  in  oxygen.  But  now  we  know  that  death  from  haemorrhage 
is  dependent  upon  purely  mechanical  conditions.  It  is  caused  by  the 
insufficient  filling  of  the  vascular  system,  by  the  fall  of  the  arterial 
blood  pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  purely  mechanical  dispropor- 
tion between  tlie  capacity  of  the  vascular  system  and  the  amount  of 
its  contents.  For  this  reason  the  movement  of  the  contents  of  the 
vessels  ceases ;  the  heart,  which  at  first  continues  to  beat,  is,  like  an 
empty  pump,  no  longer  able  to  raise  the  column  of  blood  and  drive  it 
onwards.  Hence  in  such  cases  the  indication  is  to  increase  the  con- 
tents of  the  vascular  system  by  infusion  of  some  liquid,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  blood  of  man  or  animals,  in  its  entirety,  or  defibrinated 
human  blood,  used  to  be  employed  ;  but  recently  the  infusion  of  an 
alkaline  seven-tenths  per-cent.  solution  of  common  salt  has  been  largely 
substituted  for  blood  transfusion  (Kronecker,  Sander,  etc.). 

Infusion  of  a  Common  Salt  Solution. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  infusion  of 
common  salt  is  better  than  blood  transfusion,  and  I  should  always  use 
it  in  cases  of  acute  ansemia.  The  recent  reports  of  Cavazzani,  Pors- 
tempski,  and  others,  which  favour  blood  transfusion,  do  not  influence 
my  views  in  the  least.  Landerer,  at  the  suggestion  of  C.  Ludwig  and 
Gaule,  has  proposed  the  addition  of  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  sugar  to 
the  alkaline  (0*7  per  cent.)  solution  of  common  salt.  The  advantage  of 
the  salt-sugar  solution  over  the  plain  salt  solution  consists,  according  to 
Ludwig,  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  nutritive  solu- 
tion, and  that,  in  consequence  of  its  high  endosmotic  equivalent^ 
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which  contains  sugar  takes  up  the  parenchymatous  fluids  more  en^^, 
getically ;  morepver,  the  blood  pressure  rises  more  rapidly,  and  the  r*^ 
blood-corpuscles  are  more  apt  to  remain  intact  than  when  a  pure  s^a/f 
solution  is  employed.     It  is  simplest  to  infuse  the  salt  solution  6ot>OQ< 
taneously  (pages  483,  484.) 

Dangen  of  Blood  Trazurfiudon. — That  the  transfusion  of  blood  in  any  form 
is  not  only  a  useless  but  also  a  dangerous  operation,  the  following  statements 
prove.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  from  the  experiments  made  by  Müller 
and  Lesser,  under  the  guidance  of  C.  Ludwig,  that  all  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
injected  with  the  blood  are  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  The  corresponding 
hsemoglobinuria  which  accompanies  this  process  is  caused  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  red  corpuscles,  or,  rather,  by  the  separation  of  the  haemoglobin 
from  the  stroma  of  the  red  corpuscles,  allowing  free  haemoglobin  to  circulate 
in  the  blood.  According  to  Sachsendahl,  the  dissolved  haemoglobin  is  the 
most  powerful  agent  for  bringing  about  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  colourless 
blood-corpuscles  and  a  very  sudden  and  marked  accumulation  of  the  fibrin 
ferment  in  the  circulating  blood,  so  that  death  may  occur  from  fermeat 
intoxication. 

Magendie  uttered  a  warning  against  the  use  of  defibrinated  blood,  because 
its  injection  was  followed  by  very  definite  disorders,  such  as  rapid  respirB- 
tion,  diarrhoea,  bloody  transudations  into  the  peritonaeum,  the  pleura  md 
pericardium,  and  even  by  death.    The  interesting  investigations  of  Aimin 
Köhler  show  the  possibility  of  ferment  intoxication  after  blood  transfusioD- 
He  demonstrated  that  blood  taken  from  another  species-   as  well  as  blood 
from  the  same  species,  had  a  poisonous  action.     If  only  tou  to  twelve  cubic 
centimetres  of  blood  were  drawn  from  the  carotid  of  a  strong  rabbit,  allowed 
to  coagulate,  and  the  blood  coagulum  then  chopped  up,  pressed  between 
pieces  of  linen,  filtered,  and  of  this  defibrinated  blood  only  five  to  six  cubi<5 
centimetres  were  injected  slowly  into  the  internal  jugular  vein  of  the  same 
animal,  it  usually  died  during  the  injection,  from  extensive  coagulation  it»- 
the  right  heart  and  in  all  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  botl»^ 
lungs.     These  facts  are  explainable  upon  Schmidt's  theory  of  coagulatioii- 
The  fibrino-plastic  substance,  and  particularly  the  fibrin  ferment,  are  foun^ 
free  in  blood  defibrinated  in  the  above  manner,  and  being  carried  in  thi^ 
state  into  the  circulating  blood  they  excite  within  the  blood  channels  exter»^ 
sive  thromboses.    The  animal  dies  in  consequence  of  the  ferment  intoxicö^^ 
tion.    Pepsin  and  pancreatin  have  an  effect  analogous  to  the  blood  fenneo* 
(Bergmann,  Anp^erer).     Blood  defibrinated  by  beating  or  shaking,  according 
to  the  old  method  of  blood  transfusion,  is  not  by  any  means  as  rich  in  tb^ 
fibrino-plastic  substance  and  in  the  fibrin  ferment  as  blood  which  has  beet» 
pressed  in  the  manner  just  described,  but  it  is  only  a  difference  in  quantity  • 
consequently  Köhler  is  right  in  considering  blood  which  has  been  defibrio- 
ated  by  whipping  not  so  harmless  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed.    As  regards 
the  histocym  isolated  from  the  blood  by  Schmiedeberg,  see  page  307. 

Transfosion  of  Animal  Blood.— In  the  transfusion  of  blood  taken  from 
another  species  of  animal  still  other  conditions  come  into  consideration. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  chemical  action  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  above- 
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mentioned  disintegration  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  the  blood  of  a  sheep, 
for  example,  is  a  fatal  poison  for  a  dog  if  injected  in  sufficient  amount  into 
the  vascular  system  of  the  latter  ;  and  again,  a  dog's  blood  is  just  as  poison- 
ous for  a  sheep.  After  the  direct  introduction  of  lamb's  or  dog's  blood  into 
the  veins  of  a  man,  dangerous  symptoms  had  been  observed  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  about  fourteen  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reintroduce  the  transfusion  into  man  of  lamb's  blood.  Chills,  fever,  hsemo- 
globinuria,  as  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  circu- 
lating blood,  and  not  infrequently  death,  were  the  consequences.  Panum,  Lan- 
dois  and  Ponfick  have  proved  by  numerous  experiments  the  dangers  of  the 
transfusion  of  animal  blood  into  man,  and,  in  fact,  the  danger  of  transfusion 
of  blood  in  any  form  which  has  been  taken  from  another  species.  We  shall 
now  always  be  on  our  guard  against  a  return  to  the  transfusion  of  animal  blood. 

Direct  Blood  Transfdsion.— It  would  be  most  advantageous  if  the  blood  in 
its  entirety  could  be  conducted  from  the  artery  of  a  man  into  the  vein  of  the 
receiver.  But  all  kinds  of  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  employing  this 
direct  transfusion.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  any  one  who  will  give  blood 
directly  from  an  artery  as  one  who  will  give  it  from  a  vein.  Then,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  blood  coagulating  in  the  conducting  tube  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Furthermore,  it  is  always  questionable  whether  the  corpus- 
cles retain  their  vitality  in  the  blood  of  the  receiver. 

Wright  and  Hertig  have  recommended  decalcified  blood  for  transfusion, 
as  Arthus  and  Pages  found  that  it  did  not  coagulate  (see  page  293). 

As  a  substitute  for  the  introduction  of  blood  into  the  vascular  system, 
Ponfick  has  recommended  intra-peritoneal  transfusion— i.  e.,  the  infusion  of 
defibrinated  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  clinical  and  experimental 
investigations  of  Angerer,  Edelberg  and  others  have  taught  that  this  method 
should  be  condemned. 

Ziemssen  has  employed  with  advantage  in  chronic  anaemia  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  defibrinated  blood  at  a  temperature  of  37°  to  40**  C.  into 
tlie  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  thigh,  using,  for  example,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  grains  in  about  fourteen  injections.  For  acute  anaemia  Ziemssen  and 
others  recommend  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  sterilised,  physiological, 
seven-tenths  per-cent.  solution  of  common  salt. 

Indications  for  Inftuion  of  Blood  and  Sodinm  Chloride.— The  indications 
for  undertaking  blood  or  common-salt  infusion  are  most  frequently  a  high 
prrade  of  anaemia  after  loss  of  blood,  and  poisoning  by,  for  example,  carbonic- 
oxide  gas  and  illuminating  gas,  in  which  common  salt  infusion  has  also 
re|>oatedly  proved  efficacious.  The  operation  is  no  longer  employed  for  sep- 
ticaemia or  chronic  diseases  of  the  blood  (chlorosis,  leucocythaemia,  pernicious 
aniemia,  etc.),  nor  for  chronic  marasmus. 

General  Technique  of  Blood  and  Common  Salt  Infoiion.— The  transfusion 
is  carried  out  without  an  anaesthetic,  in  order  that  the  behaviour  of  the  patient 
during  the  infusion  can  be  more  accurately  observed.  The  operation  is  not 
painful,  and  very  often  the  patients  are  unconscious.  During  the  tran.sfu- 
sion  of  blood  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  is  usually 
observed,  and  both  manifestations  not  infrequently  become  so  pronounced 
that  the  oi)eration  has  to  be  suspended.  Furthermore,  if  fainting-fits  super- 
vene, the  infusion  should  be  immediately  stopped. 
31 
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Techniqoe  of  the  Transfiuioa  of  Tenons  Blood. — la  rvnou*  trutsfeä<« 
witli  dtßliriual4?(]  liumaii  !)lood,  alniul  twoliUDilred  In  fuor  hui>di«<]  gnsB« 
oC  blood  Are  JrawD  from  a  vein  of  a  stronf;  nuui  itiLo  n  cai^fullr  diHnfnnl 
glaxs  veesel.  The  blood  is  heated  on  a  water  Inlh  to  sbout  39'  to  V  C 
(102-2'  to  KM'  F.),  detibriuat«d  by  whipping  wiüi  a  eleiui  gU»m^  rod.  thra  fi 
tcml  throug^h  cleiin  litien  in  a  glass  funnel  inla  «uolht^  sla^  Tv^ri  kcft  tf 
about  39°  to  40=  C  (102-2°  to  ]04'F.)oTera  water  bwlh.  While  ut  wklM: 
attends  to  the  ileGbrinalion  and  filtration  of  the  IJ^xl,  a  large  catJUieaiEnn 
— usimllj-  at  the  elbow — b  picked  out.  The  finding  of  tbe  win  cam  be  Ufik 
tuted  by  causing  it  to  become  disteiided  with  a  phlebotomy  bandage  wnaJ 
around  the  (upper)  arm.  After  expo«ing  the  vein  and  iaolating  tone  ü 
ceulimctres  of  its  extent,  two  catgut  ligatures  are  passed  under  H,  aad  Ih 
rein  is  gently  lifted  with  the  peripheral  ligature  and  opened  by  scisann.  k 
disinrecled  glass  cannula  is  pushed  into  the  opened  vein  in  tlie  directwe  rf 
llie  blood  current  and  secured  by  the  other  ligature.  The  ble«ditig  frcmt  ti 
vein  is  cLeoked  simply  by  lifting  the  vein  by  the  peripberal  ligiilim%  «riif 
lutter  umy  be  knotted.  The  gla.sa  cannula  is  filled  with  blood,  and  tb<n  üt 
warm  defibnnated  blood  is  injected  by  a  glass  syringe,  whi4:h  is  not  tou  tup. 
or  a  glass  jar  is  used  with  a  rubber  tube  like  ao  trrigstor.  About  two  h«- 
dred  to  tbrt«  hundred  grammes  are  injected  slowly  :  Hueter  reromnteodi  <ät 
injection  of  four  hundred  grammes  or  more.  The  entrance  of  mr  into  ll* 
vein  and  the  formation  of  coagula  are  especially  to  be  avoided.  TheMnd- 
est  asepsis  as  regards  the  girer  and  receiver  of  the  blood  must  a]w«n  k 
ohserTed. 

Technique  of  Arterial  Blood  Trantfuion.— In  arterial  tmnsfosioD  «GiO- 
Hueter)  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery  is  e^piised  and  sufficiently  isolated  »bent 
the  wrist  juitit.  Three  catgut  ligatures  are  then  pushed  under  the  arto?- 
The  centrally  located  ligature  is  knotted  and  occludes  the  artery,  wbSr  • 
simple  knot  or  sling  is  made  with  the  peripheral  ligature,  or  the  rend  ii 
closed  temporarily  with  a  small  artery  clamp.  The  artery  is  then  optnpl 
with  scissors  between  the  two  lti;aturesor  on  the  ]>roximal  side  of  the  peiipb- 
ernlly  place<l  artery  clamp,  a  glass  lube  is  pushed  into  the  hole  in  the  artwj 
towar<ls  the  periphery  and  firmly  secured  with  the  third  ligature.  The  faf 
Iher  course  of  the  Operation  is  the  same  as  above. 

After  the  termination  of  the  transfu.tion  the  artery  and  vein  ar«  tied  o» 
trally  and  peripherally,  the  intervening  portion  used  for  the  infitsioD  »a- 
tirpatcd,  and  the  glara  cannula  rcaioveil.  Hueler  claims  that  tlte  aitvaalap 
of  arterial  transfusion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  blocMl  is  tirst  driven  intu  tb 
capillaries,  and  the  latter  art  as  a  filter  for  any  clot  that  may  be  injectH: 
there  is.  moreover,  no  danger  of  the  entrance  of  air. 

Teohniqae  of  Direct  Blood  Transf[uion.^In  the  direct  conduction  of  blod 
from  an  artery  into  a  vein  the  above  rules  are  followed — i.  e.,  a  gla^  mniwli 
is  tied  into  the  vein  of  the  receivtr  and  one  into  the  artery  of  the  gnvd 
the  blood,  mid  both  are  connected  by  a  rigorously  disinfected  rubber  tnWfal 
which  a  glass  liil>e  is  sometimes  interposed  to  control  any  coagulation. 

Twhniqne  of  Sodinm-^Ihloride  Infnnon.— In  the  sodium-chloride 
which  sliiiuld  lie  undt-rtaken  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  hiemorrlugo. 
with  tlio  striclesl  asepsis,  a  sterilised  seven -ten  Ihs-per-conU  solutioo  of  «»^ 
moQ  salt  warmed  to  about  39°  C.  (1023°  F.)  is  used,  which  is  reoAendalb' 
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line  by  tlie  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  potassium  carbonate. 
rcconunends  aq.  destil.  1,000,  sod.  cbloraL  6'0,  sod.  carb.  1*0.  For  one  ta  one 
and  a  half  litres  of  a  seTen-tenths-per-cent.  solution  of  commoa  salt  about 
three  drops  of  sodium  hydrate  are  sufficient  According  to  Kronecker,  the 
solution  of  salt  should  be  073  per  cent,  and  neu (rai— alkaline  liquids  may 
l>ix>ve  dangerous— or  the  above-mentioned  aalt-sugar  solution  of  Ludwig's 
may  be  used.  For  infusion,  a  glass  funnel  is  employed,  or  a  glass  flask  with 
a  tube  ut  the  bottom  connecting  it  with  a  rubber  tube  and  a  glass  cannula. 
The  infusion  should  take  place  under  no  higher  pressure  than  exists  in  the 
large  veins,  Jacobson  states  that  this  is  represented  at  the  most  by  one  centi- 
metre of  mercury  or  thirteen 
centimetres  of  the  sodium-chlo- 
ride solution— i.  e,,  the  infusion 
fla.sk  should  not  be  held  higher 
than  0'13  to  O'SS  millimetre 
above  ibo  opening  in  the  vein. 
During  the  infusion  the  body, 
especially  the  abdominal  visce- 
ra, should  be  vigorously  mas- 
saged. Five  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timetres at  the  least  are  injected, 
and  in  severe  cases  of  hiemor- 
rhage  about  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  cubic  centime- 
tres. The  infiision  should  not 
be  carried  on  too  rapidly,  about 
sixty  to  ninety  cubic  centime- 
tres being  injected  in  a  minute. 
The  success  of  sodium- chloride 
infusion  has  so  far  been  very 
encouraging.  The  venous  salt 
iofusion,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  with  it, 
should  be  preferred  to  the  arte- 
rial. The  arterial  salt  infusion 
has  also  been  made  into  the 
central  end  of  an  artery,  the 
radial,  for  example ;  but  this 
method  has  no  advantage  over 
the  venous  infusion, 

Kümmel  likewise  warns 
against  infusing  salt  solution 
into  an  artery.  After  the  infu- 
sion with  a  glass  syringe  of 
about  five  hundred  grammes  of 
a  six-lenths-per-cent,  alkaline  salt  solution  into  the  radial  artery,  gangrene  of 
the  skin  followed,  rendering  it  necessary  to  amputate  the  forearm  between 
the  lower  and  middle  thirds, 

Baboutaoeons  Salt  Itifiuion.— According  to  "my  own  experience,  the  subcu- 
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faneouB  infusion  of  a  sterilised  seven -ten  ths-per-eeot,  solution  of  common  sA 
is  enceedingly  good,  TheinvesligaliunsofZienissen,  Samuel,  etc.,  have  »to 
onstrated  that  the  system,  even  when  the  activity  of  the  heart  is  impainit 
is  still  able  to  take  up  into  its  circulation  great  quantities  of  salt  soluticHi  b 
jected  subcutan eously.  It  is  injected  tbi'ough  a  hollow  needle  into  vari(M> 
parts  of  the  ixidy,  i>ai'ticularly  bcue-ath  the  nkin  over  the  abdomen,  by  mtmü 
of  some  apparatus  like  that  of  Sahli's,  illustrated  in  Fig.  308;  five  bnnilnd 
to  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres,  warmed  to  39°  C.  (102'2°  F.J,  are  iajteui 
during  five  to  ten  to  fifteen  to  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  ih^ 
nature  of  the  case,  and  absorption  is  hastened  by  gentle  rubbing  (massagt^ 
I  have  seen  remarkable  results  in  acute  ansemio,  und  in  collapse  after  fn» 
longed  operations  on  weak  individuals.  In  proper  cases  severaJ  litres  of  att 
solution  can  be  injected  subcutan eoualy  on  several  diäereat  days.  In  o» 
patient  with  chronic  mercurial  poisoning,  Sahli  washed  out  the  body,  as  a 
were,  with  twenty-one  litres  of  salt  solution  in  eight  sittings ;  each  time  iw.- 
and  a  half  to  four  litres  were  infused  aubcutaneously.  However,  a  therap»- 
tic  success  was  not  obtained,  since  the  mercury  could  uot  be  demoastratcii 
in  the  urine." 

lofiiBionof  Warm  Water.— In  one  case  Coates  made  asuccessful  injectifti 
of  six  hundred  ajid  fifty  grammes  of  piu«  warm  water  iulo  the  cephalic  vein 

Milk  Infusion.— At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Muraho  recoar 
mended  the  injection  of  milk  inslond  of  blood.  American  physicians  in  jar- 
ticuliir  are  said  to  have  u.«ed  milk  infusions  into  the  veins  with  successi.  Boi 
Laudois  and  others  have  shown  by  animal  expcrimenljitioa  that  the  piw- 
dure  ia  to  be  condemned  as  directly  dangerous  to  life;  its  results  are  marked 
disturbances  of  circulation,  coagulations,  and  emboli.  Vigezzi  has  receotiT 
tested  experimentally  the  infusion  of  milk  into  veinH,  and  he  states  ihal 
acidifled  milk  brings  about  the  above-nientioned  dan^rous  raanifestalioiiv 
but  that  milk  mixed  with  an  alkaline  solution  is  entirely  harmless. 

g  90.  Bnnu. — Burns  originate  in  a  great  many  different  wavs e.e. 

by  direct  contact  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  body  with  a  llatne,  w 
by  the  explosion  of  jxiwder,  illnmiiiating  gas,  "tire-danip,"  etc.  Fire- 
damp occurs  in  coal  mines  in  particulai-,  and  causes  an  explosion  li 
tuised  with  a  double  vohnne  of  oxygen  or  a  tenfold  %'oliiriie  of  sir 
and  brought  in  contact  with  a  flame.  Burns  are  very  often  diio  to  the 
action  of  hot  gases,  steam,  liquids,  hot  solid  bodies,  snch  as  metals.  <*. 
Ia  tilts  class  of  cases  l>elong  the  injuries  caused  by  caustic  EnWuuxe 
such  SB  concentrated  acids  (snlphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  etc.),  mid  bj 
caustic  alkalies.  Comparatively  mild  burns  of  the  ekin  ajre  caused  Ijt 
the  sun's  rays. 

BymptomB  and  Couth  of  Bnmfl.^The  clinical  course  of  a  born  it- 
pends  upon  its  intensity  and  extent.  The  InteDsity  of  the  biim  U  con- 
ditional upon  the  degree  of  the  heat  and  the  duration  of  its  action. 
The  purely  local  mauifoatations  may  occur  in  three  different  dvgreesvi 

•  Sahli.  San'ml,  k!in.  Vortr.,  N.  F.,  No.  U. 
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eeTeritj:  First  degree,  hypercBinla ;  second  degree,  hhh  formation  ^ 
third  degree,  eschar  form,<iiiim. 

Bnnu  of  the  Tint  S^ree. — The  first  degree  is  cliaracterised  by  a 
uainful  redness  and  slight  swelling  of  the  siting,  e.,  by  a  dilatation 
if  the  capillaries,  with  a  slight  exudation  of  seruni,  as  in  erythema,  or 
I  a  mild  itiflammatiun.  In  the  nuldest  cases  the  redness  disappears 
I  a  short  time  and  nothing  follows,  ^gt^  frequently  the  horny  layer 
■  epidermis  is  cast  off  in  the  form  of  small  scales  or  patclies.  In  the 
o<»nd  degree  of  burn  we  observe,  in  addition  to  the  manifestations  of 
e  first  degree,  the  development  of  small  and  large  hleha,  which  are 
led  with  a  watery,  transparent,  or  slightly  yellow  serum,  and  here 
id  there  with  serum  mixed  with  blood.  These  blebs  cither  develop 
»mediately  or  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  hours  after  the  reception 

the  burn.  The  blebs  are  usually  located  in  the  epidermis,  and  their 
•Titents  raise  the  horny  layer  from  the  underlying  layer  of  the  rete 
^alpighii.  The  rapid  development  of  the  blebs  in  a  burn  lias  not  yet 
sen  clearly  explained.  In  burns  of  this  second  degree  the  swelling 
:i<i  pain  are  usually  very  considerable,  especially  at  those  points  where 
»eK  is  mucli  tension,  or  when  the  blebs  arc  removed  and  the  very 
insitive  reddened  corium  is  exposed  to  tlie  air.  If  the  blebs  break  or 
re  artificially  opened,  the  epidermis  beneath  the  portion  that  has  been 
ifted  up  forms  a  new  horny  layer 
ritliiti  three  to  six  to  eight  days,  and 
rora  this  the  shreds  of  the  old  horny 
*yer  can  be  easily  removed.  If  the 
'"ue  cutis  is  exposed,  or  if  the  latter 
■s  involved  in  the  burn,  suppuration 
>ft«ri  ensues ;  but  it  can  be  entirely 
i>revented  by  antiseptic  dressings,  after 
^'^viously  carefully  disinfecting  the 
^^.  These  latter  cases  form  the  tran- 
■*'Oft  to  burns  of  the  third  degree^  in 
'uJcJi,  as  a  result  of  t)ie  action  of  very 
'^■ere  heat,  au  eschar  is  formed.  The 
^Pearance  of  the  eschar  varies  greatly, 
'"igashy  grey,  brown,  yellow  or  black 

Colour,  and  either  moist  or  dry. 
'^  separation  of  the  eschar  is  brought  about  by  the  ensuing  suppura- 
">»  which  can  be  limited  or  prevented  by  antiseptic  treatment.  In 
''•*s  of  the  third  degree  the  difference  between  individual  cases  is 
^y  great,  and  they  include  bui-ns  varying  from  a  partial  destruction 
^*i«  cutis  to  a  complete  carbonisation  of  an  entire  extremity.     Henct! 
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it  follows  that  the  division  of  burns  into  three  degrees  is  somewl^^^ 
illusory,  and  there  have  been  surgeons  who  have  distinguished  seven 
to  ten  degrees  of  burns.     But  the  division  of  burns  into  three  degrees 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  best. 

The  casting  off  of  the  burned  tissue  occasionally  takes  a  very  long 
time,  especially  when  bones  are  involved.  When  the  eschar  has  been 
removed,  and  a  correspondingly  large  granulating  wound  surface  lias 
taken  its  place,  the  skin  gradually  forms  over  it,  as  described  in  §61. 
A  very  extensive  destruction  of  skin  is  often  observed  after  bnras, 
causing  great  obstacles  to  repair.  The  cicatrix  not  infrequently  gires 
rise  to  various  disturbances  of  function  and  to  deformities,  amon^t 
which  mention  should  be  made  of  ectropion  of  the  eyelids,  adhesion  of 
the  chin  to  the  chest,  contractures  of  joints  in  the  extremities,  et<5- 
(Fig.  309).  These  cicatricial  contractures  are  best  prevented  by  tb« 
transplantation  of  large,  fresh  cutaneous  flaps  with  pedicles,  or  by  skix^ 
grafting. 

Constitutional  Symptonui  after  a  Bum. — The  constitutional  symp- 
toms observed  after  the  reception  of  a  burn  depend  in  the  first  plac^ 
upon  the  extent  of  the  burn.     It  is  generally  accepted  that  when  mor^ 
than  half  the  surface  of  the  body  is  burned  even  to  a  slight  extent  death 
is  certain  to  follow  ;  in  many  cases  death  ensues  when  the  burn  involve^ 
only  a  third  of  the  body.     The  carbonisation  of  an  extremity  is,!^ 
general,  better  borne  than  an  extensive  slight  burn  of  the  surface  of  tli^ 
body.    After  extensive  burns  death  ensues  either  immediately  after  th^ 
injury  or  in  the  course  of  the  first  or  second  day,  or  after  sever^^ 
days  or  weeks — i.  e.,  either  in  the  stage  of  inflammatory  reaction,  oT 
in  that  of  suppuration  and  exhaustion. 

Immediately  after  the  reception  of  an  extensive  burn  the  patient  5^ 
usually  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  he  complains  of  severe  pain  in  th^ 
injured  part,  and  often  cries  and  screams.  The  mind  is  at  first  entirely 
clear.  In  the  cases  running  a  rapidly  fatal  course  the  patients 
very  restless  and  toss  about  in  bed  ;  delirium  and  cramps  come  on,  tte 
thready  pulse  is  extremely  rapid,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  belo«" 
normal — sometimes  as  much  as  3**  to  5**  F. — the  respiration  is  superficial 
and  rapid,  the  extremities  are  cool,  and  death  usually  follows  with  in- 
creasing symptoms  of  collapse  and  coma.  The  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture occurring,  as  a  rule,  in  extensive  burns  of  the  skin  is  due  to  the 
abnormally  increased  radiation  of  heat  from  the  dilated  vessels  in  the 
affected  parts  which  have  been  robbed  of  their  protecting  epidermic 
covering.  In  a  number  of  cases  of  burns  very  pronounced  excitement 
is  present  until  shortly  before  death,  while  other  patients  lie  quietly  in 
a  state  of  apathy.     There  is  often  vomiting  and  great  thirst.    The 
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urine,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  very  scanty,  and  occasionally 
there  may  be  more  or  less  complete  anuria,  and  not  infrequently 
liitnioglobinuria.  The  latter  is  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  which  were  in  the  vessels  of  the  ajffected  part  at  the 
time  of  the  burning.  If  the  patient  survives  the  first  two  days  much 
has  been  gained,  but  after  the  lapse  of  five  to  six  days,  in  the  stage  of 
the  inflammatory  reaction,  the  above-described  group  of  symptoms 
may  suddenly  make  their  appearance  and  cause  death  within  a  few 
hours.  In  the  later  stages  the  cause  of  death  is  due  essentially,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  increasing  exhaustion ;  a  violent  diarrhoea  begins, 
with  now  and  then  the  formation  of  ulcers  in  the  duodenum,  usually 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus. 

Causes  of  Death  after  Extensive  Bnms.-— How  is  the  death  which  quickly 
ensues  after  extensive  bums  to  be  explained  ?  The  opinions  of  various  au- 
thorities differ  greatly  upon  this  subject,  and  as  yet  no  generally  satisfac- 
tory explanation  has  been  advanced.  According  to  Wertheim,  Ponfick,  and 
others,  the  above-mentioned  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  the 
main  cause  of  death.  The  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  which  are  necessary  for  respiration  and  for  metabolism,  produces, 
according  to  this  view,  death,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  in  carbonic- 
acid  gas  poisoning;  or  the  sudden  death  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  has  in 
itself  a  deleterious  effect.  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  red  cells, 
the  haemoglobin  is  dissolved  in  the  blood,  and  this,  as  we  know,  is  also  a 
means  of  rapidly  destroying  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  of  favouring  the 
development  of  the  fibrin  ferment,  and  of  extensive  coagula  in  the  vessels. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  extensive  thrombi,  originating  intra  vitam^  are  found  in 
the  vessels  of  all  the  different  organs;  this  has  been  recentlj-  demonstrated 
in  man  and  animals  by  Silbermann  and  Welti.  Furthermore,  larger  or 
smaller  amounts  of  haemoglobin  are  frequently  found  in  the  kidneys,  it  be- 
ing most  plentiful  in  the  straight  uriniferous  tubules,  though  occurring  also 
in  the  convoluted  tubules  and  within  Bowman's  capsule.  From  the  presence 
of  haemoglobin  such  kidneys  have  a  dark,  brownish-red  colour,  which  used 
to  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  excessive  hypersemia.  In  addition,  the  kidneys 
are  more  or  less  hyperaemic,  and,  like  the  stomach  and  liver,  full  of  necrotic 
foci.  These  necroses  become  more  extensive  with  the  prolongation  of  life 
after  the  reception  of  the  burn  (Welti).  The  diminished  excretion  of  urine 
is  explained  by  the  changes  in  the  kidneys.  Reasoning  from  his  experi- 
ments and  observations,  Sonnenburg  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  death 
after  extensive  bums  is  caused  either  by  the  overheating  of  the  blood  with 
subsequent  cardiac  paralysis  (in  such  cases  it  immediately  follows  the  in- 
jury), or  that  the  characteristic  manifestations  of  collapse  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  effect  of  an  excessive  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  which  has,  as  its 
reflex  result,  a  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  vessels.  The  hyperaemia  and 
ecchymoses  of  the  internal  organs  so  frequently  found  in  autopsies  upon 
people  who  have  been  burned,  Sonnenburg  ascribes  to  the  diminution  of  the 
vascular  tone  which  has  been  brought  about  reflexly. 
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According  to  Salvioli,  the  cause  of  death  from  bums  is  to  be  sought  for 
mainly  in  the  formation  of  numerous  thrombi  and  emboli  made  up  of  blood- 
plaques.  In  consequence  of  these  blood-plaque  thrombi,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  adhesiveness  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  the  circulation  ßnally 
comes  to  a  complete  stand-still.  After  animals  have  been,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, deprived  of  the  blood-plaques  by  venesection  and  injection  of  defibri- 
iiated  blood,  they  endure  severe  burns  much  better,  for  the  reason  that  the 
above-mentioned  thrombi  do  not  develop. 

According  to  Lustgarten,  death  from  burning  is  due  to  ptomaine  poison- 
ing. The  intoxication  is  caused  by  the  metabolic  products  of  the  organisms 
of  decomposition  which,  lying  in  the  depths  of  the  cutaneous  follicles,  have 
escaped  the  effects  of  the  bum. 

The  other  theories  about  the  causes  of  death  after  extensive  bums  lack  a 
foundation  in  fact,  and  have  found  but  few  adherents.  I  will  mention  only 
the  8topj)age  of  the  activity  of  the  skin  as  a  result  of  extensive  bums,  the 
accumulation  in  the  blood  of  certain  poisonous  substances  like  ammonia 
(ammoncemia),  and  the  loss  of  blood  serum  with  the  consequent  thickening 
of  the  blood. 

Recently  Catiano  has  again  adopted  the  theory  that  death  after  extensive 
burns  is  caused  by  noxious  chemical  substances.  He  has  raised  the  question 
whether,  in  extensive  burns,  a  substance  found  mostly  in  the  skin  is  not 
changed,  by  being  rapidly  heated,  into  a  poison,  the  absorption  of  which  gives 
rise  to  the  disturbances  in  question.  The  sweat  of  the  skin  has  an  acid  re- 
action from  formic  acid  (CHsOs).  If  this  is  gradually  neutralised  on  the 
skin  by  ammonium  hydroxide  there  forms  the  very  easily  soluble  formate  of 
ammonium.  If  this  salt  is  rapidly  heated  it  loses  water  and  changes  into 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  symptoms  of  hydrocyanic-acid  poisoning  are  said 
to  be  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  following  bums. 

The  causes  of  death  in  the  later  stages  of  the  inflammatory  reaction,  as 
well  as  during  the  period  of  suppuration  and  exhaustion,  vary  greatly  in 
their  nature.    The  intensity  of  the  burn  and  the  subsequent  suppuration,  the 
fever,  and  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  injured  person  are  here  the  most 
important  factors.     Amongst  the  inflammations  of  the  internal  organs  the 
most  frequently  observed  are  inflammations  of  the  intestines,  the  kidneys, 
the  lungs,  the  pleurae,  and  the  meninges;  they  are  rarely  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  heat  during  the  reception  of  the  burn,  but  are  much  more  frequently 
a  result  of  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  blood  that  occurs  after  the  burn. 

Dnodenitis  after  Bums.— The  origin  of  the  duodenal  ulceration  after 
burns,  mentioned  on  page  487,  has  not  as  yet  been  clearly  explained.  Catiaoo 
believes  that  the  duodenal  ulcers  and  the  intestinal  catarrh  originate  frooa 
the  destruction  of  the  epithelial  layer  and  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice  upoti 
the  exposed  parts.  The  epithelial  destruction  is  said  to  be  produced  by  fo«^ 
mate  of  ammonium,  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrocyaai* 
acid  in  the  organism.  Hunter  also  is  of  the  opinion,  reasoning  from  bi^ 
experiments  upon  dogs  with  toluylendiamin,  that  analogously  to  the  wa^ 
this  substance  acts,  certain  similar  products  of  decom]K>sition  in  the  tissu^ 
are  produced  in  cases  of  burns  which  are  excreted  in  the  bile  and  are  capable 
of  exciting  inflammation  and  ulceration' in  the  duodenal  mucous  membrane. 

Since  the  time  that  we  have  been  able,  with  the  help  of  the  modern 
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nietluKl  of  trentingf  wounds,  to  control  suppiimtion  ami  its  aoconipaiiyiiiff 
fever  and  prostration,  as  well  as  the  at*cidental-wound  diseases,  ciusos  of  death 
fiHnn  suppuration  and  other  wound  infections  after  burns  have  become  less 
common. 

Prognosis  of  Bums. — The  prognosis  of  burns  may  be  inferred  from 
wliat  lias  been  said.  The  more  extensive  a  burn  is,  so  much  the  more 
unfavourabU^  is  the  pi-ognosis,  (jikhuI  viUtm,  In  addition,  the  location 
and  depth  of  the  l)urn,  as  well  as  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, i^lav  an  important  part.  Quoad  ftinctionetn^  burns  of  the  third 
degree,  involving  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cutis,  are  alone  to  Ikj 
feared,  on  account  of  the  cicatricial  contractures  which  may  result. 
(\)ntractures  of  the  joints,  al)normal  adhesions,  such  as  adhesion  of  the 
diin  to  tlie  neck,  adhesions  between  the  two  jaws,  contractures  of  the 
eyelids,  i}\o,^  result  in  this  way. 

Treatment  of  Burns. — Txsaving  for  the  present  the  treatment  of  exten- 
sive burns  endangering  life  out  of  consideration,  the  liK'al  treatment  of 
burns  of  the  first  degree  is  mainly  directed  towards  the  alleviation  of 
the  jmiii.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  local  use  of  cold  in  the  form 
of  ice  bags  and  ice  compresses;  by  the  use  of  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis 
dihitus  with  ice  ;  by  cold  baths;  by  painting  with  flexible  collodium,  un- 
guentum  cerussa)  or  unguentum  lithargyri  Ilebra?  (unguentum  diachy- 
lon) after  dusting  on  starch,  or  starch  with  oxide  of  zinc,  dermatol,  etc., 
with  or  without  an  occlusive  dressing  of  cotton  wool.  Protective  dress- 
ings, according  to  my  own  px|)erience,  are  the  best  for  alleviating  the 
])ain.  P)y  ])lacing  the  parts  in  a  projwr  position — if  an  extremity,  by  ele- 
vating it — the  analgesic  effects  of  the  above  remedies  are  materially  ])ro- 
moted.  In  some  instances  it  is  proper  to  give  subcutaneous  injections 
of  morphine.  In  burns  of  the  necomJ  (Je(jrei\  when  blebs  are  i)resent,  . 
it  is  advantageous  to  evacuate  the  blebs  through  punctures,  but  not  to 
remove  the  elevated  epidermis,  to  cleanse  the  burned  area  in  the  usual 
way  with  antiseptic  solutions  (1  to  1,000  bichloride,  or  three-per-cent. 
carbolic-acid  solutions),  and  then  to  apply  an  antiseptic  powder  dress- 
ing— for  example,  zinc  oxide,  bismuth,  iodoform,  boric  acid,  etc.  As 
materials  for  dressings  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  iodoform  gauze  or  steril- 
ised mull  covered  with  cotton,  or  some  other  aseptic  material,  which 
allows  drying  to  take  place.  These  antiseptic  or  aseptic  dry  powder 
dressiniTö  I  consider  far  l)etter  for  burns  than  the  other  kinds  of  dress- 
ings  with  salves  (unguentum  simpl.,  cerussa»,  diachylon,  vaseline,  etc.), 
or  washes  (lime-water  and  linseed  oil,  equal  parts),  or  solutions  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  (arg.  nitr.,  1  to  100  of  water).  The  dressing  dries  into 
a  linn  aseptic  scab,  which  can  be  left  uncovered  by  bandages  until  it 
falls  off  of  its  own  accord  from  the  healed  wound.     In  mild  burns  the 
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formation  of  simple  aseptic  scabs,  by  means  of  iodoform,  dermatol, 
bismuth,  or  zinc  oxide,  without  any  other  dressing,  is  a  very  excelleut 
treatment.  After  careful  disinfection  of  the  burn,  Nitzsche  recom- 
mends covering  it  with  linseed  oil  varnish  (1  part  oxide  of  lead  dig- 
solved  in  25  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  to  which  is  then  added  five 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid  while  the  oil  is  hot) ;  over  this  a  kyer 
of  cotton  is  placed,  and  pressed  down  as  firmly  as  possible  by  an  elastic 
bandage.  Healing  generally  follows  under  a  single  dressing.  The 
antheptic  powder  dressings  are  particularly  good  for  burns  of  the 
third  degree.  In  this  way  the  decomposition  of  the  burned  tissn^s  is 
most  easily  prevented,  and  the  secretion  or  suppuration  is  kept  as  small 
as  possible.  The  treatment  of  burns,  like  any  other  wound,  should 
always  be  conducted  with  the  strictest  attention  to  antiseptic  rules,  and 
the  less  often  the  dressings  are  changed  the  better.  A.  Bidder  recom- 
mends painting  the  burned  area  with  thiolum  liquidum  or  powdering 
it  with  thiolum  siccum,  one  of  the  remedies  belonging  to  the  unsatu- 
rated sulphur  compounds  of  the  hydrocarbons.  In  exte7i»ive  burns  the 
patient  should  be  placed,  when  feasible,  in  a  pernianeiit  warm  bath 
(see  page  179).  The  covering  of  large  granulating  surfaces  with  skin 
can  be  hastened  by  the  transplantation  of  Thiersch  skin  grafts  (§  42).  or 
by  the  transplantation  of  large,  fresh  skin  flaps  with  pedicles  (§  41). 
This  is  the  best  way  of  preventing  the  development  of  cicatricial  con- 
tractures or  abnormal  adhesions.  If  cicatricial  contractures  or  disfig- 
uring strips  of  scar  tissue  have  developed  after  a  burn,  the  cicatrix 
should  be  excised  and  the  defect  closed  by  skin  flaps  with  pedicles  or 
Thiersch  skin  grafts.  In  the  milder  cases  of  contractures  following 
burns,  systematic  movements  and  massage  are  suflicient.  The  indicar 
tions  for  the  amputation  of  extremities  which  have  been  extensively 
burned  are,  in  general,  the  same  as  for  crushings  and  severe  contusions 
of  an  extremity.  The  amputation  should  be  performed  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  the  first  symptoms  of  shock  have  subsided. 

In  very  extensive  burns  involving  a  large  portion  of  the  body,  the 
treatment  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  the  first  thing  tobe 
considered.     For  the  collapse  which  occurs  in  conjunction  with  Üä 
burn,  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  his  back,  wrapped  up  as  warralf 
as  possible,  and  stimulants  (wine,  whiskey,  grog,  black  coffee,  or  any 
warm  stimulating  drink)  should  be  administered.     The  subcutaneoitt 
injection  of  ether  or  camphor  is  also  advantageous,  as  is  the  temportrt 
envelopment  of  the  extremities  in  elastic  bandages  to  drive  more  blood 
to  the  heart  (autotransfusion).     Restless  patients  should  be  given  Ino^ 
phine  subcutaneously.    Blood-letting,  which  used  to  be  frequently  pn^ 
tised,  or  blood  transfusion,  should  be  condemned.     On  the  otlier  handf 
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gnbcutaneous  salt  infusion  (see  pages  483,  484)  in  proper  cases  of  ante- 
iiiia  or  of  collapse  are  worth  recommending. 

Bnms  firom  Lightning. — According  to  Sonnenbnrg,  lightning  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  an  electrical  shock  and  has  a  tearing  and  burning 
action.     Sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of  these  effects  is 
the  more  prominent.     If  people  and  animals  are  directly  struck  by 
lightning,  death  occurs  immediately  in  many  cases,  probably  as  a  result 
of  the  violent  electrical  shock  to  the  nerve  centres,  especially  those 
governing  respiration  and  circulation.     The  condition   of  a  person 
Struck  by  lightning  is  often  precisely  similar  to  one  who  has  suffered  a 
commotio  cerebri.     Paralyses,  dysphagia,  disturbances  of  sight,  and 
other  nervous  phenomena,  are  also  observed.     Lightning  paralysis  has, 
in  general,  a  favourable  prognosis.    When  considering  the  paralyses  due 
to  strokes  of  lightning,  the  true  or  direct  strokes,  according  to  Lim- 
beck, must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  occurring  indirectly 
from  hsemorrhage — in  the  brain,  for  instance.     In  the  true  lightning 
paralysis  two  stages  are  to  be  recognised  :   In  the  first,  we  have  to  deal 
^th  a  direct  injury  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  caused  by  the  lightning, 
while  in  the  second  we  have  the  picture  of  a  traumatic  neurosis  (see 
page  280).     Occasionally  large  vessels  are  ruptured,  followed  by  death, 
and  now  and  then  extremities  are  completely  severed  from  the  body. 
The  effects  of  lightning  upon  the  skin  are  manifested  by  all  sorts  of 
changes,  varying  from  a  simple  drying  of  the  epidermis  to  the  severest 
burns.    The  so-called  lightning-marks  upon  the  skin  are  well  known. 
They  consist  of  branching,  brownish-red,  zigzag  lines,  the  formation  of 
which  is  probably  connected  with  the  action  of  the  lightning  upon  the 
blood.    The  colouring  matter  is  set  free  from  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
by  the  electrical  action  of  the  lightning,  and  in  transuding  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  or  vessels  forms  marks  which  correspond  to  tlie 
^tribntion  of  the  affected  vessels  (Rollet). 

m 

Oeeomnce  of  Lightning  Strokes  in  Han.— Sonnenburg  states  that  in  Prus- 
sia, from  1854  to  1857,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  five  hundred  and 
a^ven  individuals  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  72*25  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
^erefataL    The  great  majority  of  the  individuals  affected  were  struck  while 
a^  Work  in  the  fields.    The  statistics  of  Boudin  show  that  in  France  from 
i®5  to  1864,  2,324  people  were  struck  by  lightning.    During  the  American 
«^1  war,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  the  lightning  struck  amongst  the  Eighteenth 
MiBBouri  Regiment,  which  was  encamped  on  a  hill,  and  knocked  down  the  en- 
wW  troop.    Almost  all  the  horses  and  eighteen  men  were  killed,  and  all  the 
rest  were  more  or  less  injured.    When  a  row  of  men  or  animals  is  struck 
l^  lightning  the  first  and  last  in  the  row  appear  to  be  the  most  endangered. 
It  is  noticeable,  as  Sonnenburg  has  correctly  remarked,  that  bodies  of  troops 
on  the  march  have  only  seldom  been  struck  by  lightning. 
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Treatment — The  treatment  of  lightning  strokes,  particularly  of  tbe 
constitutional  symptoms,  is  purely  symptomatic.  The  treatment  of  the 
burns  is  just  the  same  as  described  above.  If  any  paralyses  are  left 
they  usually  disappear  entirely  under  electrical  treatment. 

Sun-bum  Erythema  and  Eczema  Solare. — In  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  upon  the  uncovered  skin  superficial  burns  are  produced.  These 
occur  in  summer  time,  especially  in  tourists  and  mountaineers.  The  skin 
becomes  red  and  swoUen,  feels  hot,  and  is  moi'e  or  less  painful  (erj/thema 
solare).  After  a  few  days  the  burned  layer  of  epidermis  comes  oflf  in  sbreds 
from  the  underlying  parts.  Other  c€^es  present  a  more  eczematous  appear- 
ance, with  the  formation  of  blebs  (eczema  solare).  For  prophylaxis  agaimst 
sun-burns,  sun-shades  should  be  carried  or  veils  worn,  etc.  People  with  irri- 
table skins  when  going  on  mountain  tours  should  cover  the  exposed  parts  of 
their  bodies  with  vaseline,  or  ungt.  litharg.  Hebrae,  or  with  starch  powder. 
The  burns  themselves,  as  long  as  severe  pain  exists,  should  be  treated  with 
applications  of  liq.  plumbi  subacetatis  dil.  and  ice,  or  with  ungt.  lithai^. 
Hebrse  or  vaseline,  and  then  powdered  with  zinc  oxide  and  starch  (1  to  5 
to  10), 

Sun-stroke  or  Heat-Stroke. — We  have  yet  to  consider  the  so-called 
sun-stroke  or  heat-stroke  {insolation).  This  is  essentially  an  overheat- 
ing of  the  body,  and  often  terminates  very  quickly  in  death,  particu- 
larly in  hot  climates ;  but  the  affection  is  frecjuently  seen  in  summer, 
even  in  our  latitudes,  particularly  amongst  young  soldiers  who  have  to 
take  long  marches  in  very  hot  weather.  From  the  experiments  of 
Krishaber,  Schleich,  and  others,  we  know  that  the  temperature  of  ä 
man's  body,  by  immersion  of  the  latter  in  a  hot  medium,  can  be  made 
to  rise  very  rapidly,  reaching,  for  example,  40®  to  41*^  C.  (1(4°  to 
105*8®  F.)  in  thirty  to  sixty  minutes.  Individuals  thus  treated  become 
restless,  the  respiration  gets  very  frequent,  the  pulse  rises  to  160  orlS'^ 
the  production  of  urea  is  increased,  etc.  The  marked  rise  in  tempera- 
ture observed  in  individuals  who  have  been  sun-struck  coincides  witk 
these  experiments.  In  a  case  which  terminated  fatally,  Bäumler  found 
the  temperature  of  the  patient  to  be  42*9''  C.  (109*4*'  F.)  one  hour  after 
his  reception  into  the  hospital. 

The  symptoms  exhibited  in  sun-stroke  or  heat-stroke  are  very  cli*''^ 
acteristic.      The  face  is   red,  the  respiration  rapid  and  sighing,  tbe 
heart's  action  is  very  rapid,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated.     The  patient  i^ 
unconscious,  delirious,  and  convulsions  often  occur.    Death  takes  plac^ 
in  collapse,  sometimes  very  suddenly.     In  other  cases  the  course  is  n^^ 
60  acute;  symptoms  of  collapse  are  then  especially  prominent,  froi*' 
wliicli  the  patient  may  recover  entirely.     The  decreased  secretion  of 
sweat  which  is  noticeable  in  insolation  is  important,  especially  a»  ^ 
gards  the  treatment.     At  lirst  the  secretion  of  sweat  is  very  niQc'' 
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increased  in  individuals  who  work  or  march  in  very  hot  weather,  or 
with  the  sun  beating  directly  upon  the  head  ;  but  later  it  is  diminished, 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
blood,  and  then  the  above-described  symptoms  of  sun-stroke  make  their 
appearance.     As  a  result  of  the  diminution  in  the  production  of  sw^eat, 
the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  becomes  so  much  diminished  that  the 
heat  balance  is  disturbed,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  reten- 
tion of  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises  more  or  less  rapidly 
above  the  normal,  even  to  a  fatal  height  (Cohnheim).    The  albuminuria 
as  well  as  the  haemoglobinuria  sometimes  coming  on  in  horses,  for  ex- 
ample, after  severe  sweating,  are  ascribed  by  Maas  to  the  changes  in 
the  blood,  especially  in  the  serum  albumen  and  the  red  blood-corpus- 
cles, due  to  the  great  loss  of  water. 

The  cause  of  death  in  sun-stroke  or  heat-stroke  is  partly  the  over- 
heating of  the  body  and  partly  the  great  loss  of  water  from  the  body, 
or  the  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

Occairence  of  Sun- stroke. — Meyer  has  recently  reported  a  great  number  of 
sun-strokes  afPecting  harvest  labourers  almost  like  an  epidemic  in  the  sum- 
mere  of  1873  and  1880.    He  ascribes  death  to  cardiac  paralysis,  due  to  the  in- 
creased temperature  of  the  body  and  to  an  alteration  in  the  blood  which  he 
considers  uraemic.    He  distinguishes  three  stages  of  the  disease — a  prodromal 
stage,  a  stage  of  excitement,  and  a  stage  of  depression.    Amongst  the  numer- 
ous cases,  only  one  terminated  fatally  from  meningitis  and  bilateral  pneu- 
Dionia.    American  physicians  have  also  described  regular  epidemics  of  sun- 
stroke.   In  many  campaigns  sun-strokes  have  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
Ö»e  diseases  and  deaths.     As  Sonnenburg  mentions,  the  Crusaders  appear  to 
l^ve  suffered  especially  large  losses  by  sun-stroke  and  heat-stroke.    On  the 
'^^Äixjh  through  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  in  July,  1099,  five  hundred  men  often 
P^Hshed  on  a  single  day  from  sun-stroke.     During  the  American  war  of 
^^^^easion  (1861-'64)  there  were  seventy-two  hundred  sun-strokes,  with  three 
^tJödred  and  nineteen  deaths.     As  a  result  of  a  forced  march  during  very 
"^  weather  in  1848,  Sonnenburg  states  that  in  the  Nineteenth  Infantry 
^^^giment  of  the  German  army  twenty -nine  men  died.     It  is  a  particularly 
^*^1  mi.stake  to  keep  soldiers,  while  manoeuvring  or  on  the  march,  from 
^»^aking. 

Treatment  of  Sun-stroke. — It  is  my  belief  that  the  treatment  of  sun- 
^^^oke   or  heat-stroke   is  dependent  upon    the   last-mentioned    facts. 
*'^i"  prophylactic  reasons,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  withholding  of 
^^'ink  increases  the  danger  of  insolation.     Hence  a  regular  supply  of 
^^ter  to  individuals  while  at  work  or  on  the  march  is  to  be  regarded, 
^^  a  certain  extent,  as   a   protection  against   sun-stroke.     When  the 
^5^^ed  accident  of  sun-stroke  has  occurred,  our  efforts  should  be  di- 
eted towards  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body,  stimulating  the 
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secretion  of  sweat,  and  com])ating  the  weakness  of  the  heart.  ^Xe 
try  to  meet  tliese  indications  by  cold  applications  and  cold  baths;  by 
introducing  large  quantities  of  water  into  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal ;  by  the  administration  internally  of  stimulants,  particularly  alco- 
hol ;  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  and  camphor,  and  by  keeping 
the  patient  as  quiet  as  possible.  Many  authorities  have  opposed  the 
energetic  use  of  cold  applications,  cool  baths,  etc.,  and  advocate  warm 
baths  and  warm  rubbing.  I  believe  that  in  sunstrokes  as  vigorous  an 
attempt  as  possible  should  be  made  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
body  by  cold  applications,  and,  when  feasible,  by  cool  baths.  Venesec- 
tion should  not  be  employed  ;  it  is  useless,  and,  in  fact,  usually  causes 
marked  collapse. 

§  91.  Effects  of  Cold  CFreczing). — There  are  usually  distinguished,  as 
in  burns,  three  different  degrees  in  the  effects  of  cold  upon  the  skin. 
The  first  degree  is  characterised  by  a  superficial,  erythematous  inflam- 
mation, the  second  by  the  formation  of  blebs,  and  tlie  third  by  eschar 
formation.  The  peripheral  portions  of  the  body — the  toes  and  fin- 
gers, the  feet  and  hands,  the  nose  and  ears — are  especially  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  freezing. 

Symptoms  of  Freezing. — In  cases  of  freezing  there  usually  occurs, 
in  the  first  place,  a  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  affected  skin  area  appears  pale,  and  in  many  individu- 
als corpse-like,  particularly  when  the  fingers  are  involved  ;  this  is  often 
a  result  of  the  action  of  a  very  slight  amount  of  cold.  After  the  first 
contraction  of  the  vessels  there  follows  a  dilatation  throuo-hout  the 
affected  area ;  the  latter  takes  on  a  deep  red  colour,  and  a  more  or 
less  pronounced  swelling  develops,  which  causes  an  itching  or  bnm- 
ing  sensation.  Severe  pains  may  also  occur,  especially  when  the  frozen 
parts  are  rapidly  warmed.  In  the  ßrst  degree  of  freezing  this  inflam- 
matory redness  and  swelling  disappear  permanently  within  a  few  davs. 
But  not  infrequently  the  frozen  area  of  skin  has  a  tendency  to  become 
affected  by  a  constantly  recurring  redness,  particularly  the  skin  of  the 
nose,  ears,  toes,  and  fingers.  It  may  even  happen  that  such  cutaneoiß 
areas,  especially  the  point  of  the  nose,  may,  in  consequence  of  a  sort 
of  vascular  paralysis,  remain  red  throughout  life.  The  so-called  chil- 
blains {penilones)  come  from  a  repeated  slight  freezing  of  the  fingers 
and  toes.  The  extensor  surfaces  especially  become  the  seat,  in  such 
cases,  of  a  dark  or  bluish-red  swelling,  which  has  a  tendency  to  ulcer- 
ate, and  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  severe  itching  and  burning,  partico- 
larly  in  bed,  during  the  change  from  cold  to  thawing  weather,  andio 
summer.  Individuals  who  have  to  change  constantly  from  cold  to  hot 
atmospheres  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  chilblains.     Women,  and,  ^ 
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a  general  thing,  anseniie  people,  appear  to  be  most  susceptible  to  these 
mild  degrees  of  freezing. 

In  a  frost-bite  of  the  second  degree  the  affected  area  of  skin  assumes 
a  deep  red  or  bluish  colour  and  is  covered  with  blebs.  In  such  cases  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  will  finally  occur  a 
complete  restitutio  ad  integrurn^  or  whether  we  do  not  have  to  deal 
with  a  frost-bite  of  the  third  degree^  with  its  termination  in  eschar 
formation  or  in  gangrene.  Speaking  generally,  the  prognosis  of  the 
second  degree  of  frost-bite  is  much  more  unfavourable  than  is  the  case 
with  burns.  Whenever  blebs  develop  after  a  frost-bite  there  will 
follow  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  gangrene  of  greater  or  less  depth.  It 
is  very  suspicious,  in  such  cases,  when  the  absence  of  sensibility  persists 
for  several  days,  and  when  the  area  of  skin — apart  from  the  blebs — ap- 
pears to  be  almost  normal.  In  the  pronounced  cases  of  freezing  of  the 
third  degree  terminating  in  mortißcatimi  of  the  affected  tissues,  the  parts 
involved  are  usually  entirely  devoid  of  sensation,  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
and  covered  with  blebs  and  scabs ;  there  is  no  circulation,  as  the  prick 
of  a  needle  draws  no  blood.  I  saw  a  case  of  freezing  like  this,  involv- 
ing both  feet  and  legs,  in  a  deserter  who  had  wandered  many  days  in 
the  forest  during  extreme  cold  with  insufficient  clothing ;  both  legs 
were  amputated  and  the  patient  recovered.  When  extremities  are 
entirely  frozen  like  this,  parts  of  the  toes  can  be  broken  off  through 
the  joints  like  glass. 

Effect  of  Cold  upon  the  Body. — The  constitutional  effects  of  cold  upon 
the  human  organism  is  a  matter  of  great  interest.  If  an  individual  is 
placed  in  a  cold  medium,  he  will  lose  heat  the  more  rapidly  the  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  medium  and  the  quieter  he  remains.  As  long 
as  a  person  is  in  a  position  to  perform  active  movements  he  can  suc- 
cessfully withsta,nd  severe  degrees  of  cold,  such  as  —  42°  to  —  45^  C. 
(_-  430  to  —  49°  F.).  When  the  muscles  become  quiet  the  danger  of 
freezing  is  particularly  great. 

Experiments  in  the  Beduction  of  the  Temperature  of  Animals.— Walther, 
Howarth,  and  Cohnheim,  exi)erimenting  with  animals,  have  studied  the 
consequences  of  cooling  off  the  organism.  If  a  rabbit  or  a  small  dog  is  im- 
mersed to  the  neck  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  0°  C,  or  placed  in  a 
small  vessel  surrounded  by  a  cooling  mixture,  in  which  movement  is  impos- 
sible, the  temperature  gradually  sinks.  If  the  animal  is  kept  in  the  cold 
medium  until  the  rectal  temperature  becomes  18°  to  20°  C.  (68°  F.),  as  a  result 
of  this  cooling  off  a  general  paralytic  condition  becomes  evident.  The  ani- 
mal is  no  longer  able  to  stand  on  its  legs,  and  lies  as  though  dead,  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  are  weak  and  slow  (16  to  20  beats  in  the  minute),  the 
frequency  of  respiration  is  also  diminished,  peristalsis  of  the  intestine  ceases, 
and  the  urinary  bladder,  though  filled  to  distention,  is  not  emptied.    The  eyes 
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are  widely  opened,  the  cornea  shows  almost  no  reaction,  and  the  pupils  are 
very  widely  dilated  and  almost  entirely  insensitive  to  light    If,  after  the  ani- 
mal has  been  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  of  18**  C.  (64  "4"  F.),  he  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  cold  medium  still  longer,  death  usuaUy  soon  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  cases  from  cardiac  paralysis.     Animals  whose  temperature  ha« 
been  reduced  to  18°  C.  ordinarily  die  when  allowed  to  lie  quietly  at  room 
temperatures  ;  but  their  temperature  will  again  rise  to  the  normal  if  they  are 
placed  in  a  hot  medium — for  example,  in  a  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C 
(104°  F.).    At  first  the  temperature  rises  very  slowly  to  about  30°  C.  (86*  F.\ 
and  then  more  rapidly ;  within  about  two  to  three  hours  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  rises  from  18°  to  39°  C.  (644°  to  102°  F.).    The  chilled  animal  can  also 
be  made  to  become  warm  again  by  artificial  respiration.    As  the  temperatare 
of  the  body  rises  the  general  paralytic  condition  disappears,  the  activity  of  tb« 
heart  and  lungs  increases,  intestinal  peristalsis  reappears,  the  urinary  bladder 
is  emptied,  and  finally  the  brain  regains  its  function  and  the  animal  is  agalx^ 
full  of  life.    But  many  of  these  animals  die  later  on  after  they  have  re- 
covered their  normal  temperature,  and  occasionally  such  animals  are  evoB 
subject  to  elevations  of  temperature  with  subsequent  pronounced  emaciatioxi. 
According  to  Catiano,  death  from  freezing  is  due  essentially  to  cerebral 
anaemia  with  secondary  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  nerves. 


It  is  not  known  at  what  temperature  raan  ceases  to  live.     Tempe 
tnres  of  24°  to  26°  C.  (75*2°  to  78-8°  F.)  in  the  rectum  have  been  re- 
peatedly recorded  during  the  winter  time  in  drunken  people  who  after- 
wards— generally  within  a  few  hours — completely  recovered.     Cohn- 
heini  believes  that  a  complete  and  rapid  recovery  is  doubtful  when  the 
temperature  in  man  goes  down  to  20°  to  18°  C.  (68°  to  64-2°  F.).    The 
symptoms  manifested  by  man  correspond  entirely  with  those  obtained 
by  animal  experimentation.     When  a  person  becomes  very  cold  there 
is  a  pronounced  apath.y  and  sleepiness,  the  pulse  and   respiration  aie 
slow,  and  the  pupils  are  widely  dilated  and  react  sluggishly.    Deatli 
from  freezing  is  favoured  by  diminished  muscular  movement.    Accord' 
ing  to  Sonnenburg,  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  frozen  ar^ 
drunk  at  the  time. 

Treatment  of  Freezing.— In  treating  the  mildest  grade  of  frost-bite? 
the  affected  part  should  not  be  warmed  too  rapidly,  but  should  be  rnbbeä- 
with  snow  or  ice  water  and   then  wrapped  in  wet  cloths.     A  grea*^ 
number  of  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  chilblains.     It  is  always 
important  to  attend   to  the  general   condition  of  individuals  with  ^ 
tendenc}'  to  chilblains,  and,  as  a  prophylactic  measure,  to  recommen" 
warm  coverings  for  the  hands  and  feet  when   the  cold  period  of  tl»<^ 
year  comes  on.      When    chilblains   are   present  we  try  rubbing  tt^ 
parts  with  snow  and  ice  water,  ice  poultices,  a  foot  Imth  of  ice  water 
followed  by  the  application  of  wet  cloths,  painting  the  parts  with  col- 
lodion,  tranmaticin,  glue,   enveloping  them  with  strips  of  adbesi^'^ 
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file  application  of  tinct.  iodi.  followed  by  a  warm,  moist  poul- 

m1  caustics,  such  as  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  25  or  30  of 

^inct.  cantharid.,  etc.     Various  kinds  of  salves  have  been  recom- 

'.     Excoriated,  ulcerated  frost-bites  are  best  treated  with  iodo- 

r  zinc  oxide  and  starch,  or  with  ungt.   litharg.  Ilebrae  (ungt. 

'  m),  with  or  without  starch,  and  oxide  of  zinc.     For  red  noses 

iig  frost-bite  I  should  recommend  punctures  made  not  too  deep 

iC  needle  point  of  the  Paquelin  cautery,  or  the  galvano-cautery, 

causes  the  redness  to  disappear  without  giving  rise  to  a  visible 

I  cases  of  extensive  and  deep  freezing  of  the  second  and  third 
•e  involving  an  extremity,  vertical  suspension  of  the  limb  should 
'mediately  employed  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  circulation 
e  frozen  parts.     Wet  applications  may  be  combined  with  the  ele- 
I  position  to  stimulate  the  local  vasomotor  ganglia.     If  there  is 
»sis  of  the  tissues,  antiseptic  dressings  with  iodoform,  or  with  iodo- 
.1  and  charcoal,  naphthaline,  etc.,  or  antiseptic  continuous  irriga- 
,  should  be  used  as  for  burns.     If  the  frozen  surface  is  very  large 
permanent  water  bath  should  be  employed  (see  page  180).     If  gan- 
ne  of  an  extremity  develops,  amputation  or  disarticulation  should 
be  undertaken  prematurely,  but  antiseptic  treatment  should  be 
i)t  up  until  the  line  of  demarcation  has  become  distinct.     Spread- 
er inflammation  and  suppuration  are  to  be  combated  by  multiple  in- 
«ions,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  freezing  of  the  entire  body  is  as  follows :  In  the 
i*8t  place,  the  person  who  has  been  frozen  must  not  be  warmed  too 
iddenly.     He  should  be  carried  into  an  unheated  room,  rubbed  with 
.>ld  wet  cloths,  and  then  placed  in  a  bath  at  a  temperature  of  16** 
Ü  IS""  C.  (60-8°  to  64-4**  F.),  which  is  gradually— within  two  to  three 
iours — brought  up  to  30®  0.  {Si\^  F.).     It  is  often  necessary  and 
ilways  very  useful  to  perform  artificial  respiration.     Ether  and  cam- 
phor are  given  subcutaneously,  and,  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow, 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  freely  administered.     Wrapping  the  extremi- 
ties in  cold  wet  cloths  is  excellent  for  the  severe  pains  in  the  limbs 
which  occur  as  the  patient  returns  to  life.     Bergmann  and  Reyher  rec- 
ommend suspension  of  the  frozen  extremities  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  to  limit  the  gangrene.     There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  ap- 
plying vertical  extension  to  all  four  extremities. 

§  92.  Subontaiieoiis  Iiquries  of  Soft  Parta. — The  most  common  and 
important  subcutaneous  injury  which  the  soft  parts  suffer  is  contusion. 
It  usually  results  from  a  bruising  or  crushing  produced  by  some  blunt 
object,  by  a  throBt,  blow,  or  fall.     The  soft  parts  are  either  squeezed 
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together  as  a  wliule,  or  presGcd  ngainst  a  iieiglibotiring  bone.  Tlied» 
gree  of  the  cmslt,  of  courH«,  varies  all  tlic  «ny  froiii  a  s]i|j;ht  UooiIt 
diäcolooration,  a  bloody  gutliiaioit  or  siiggillatioii,  to  R  Rriisbing  of  tiw 
bones  and  «ifc  parts  into  a  ]jul)>y  tuaes.  In  many  individual«,  sttcb« 
Ute  «»called  bleeder«  (gee  pa^e  57),  a  com))arativc1y  largu  elFnsioa  of 
blood  uot  iafreqne&tly  follows  a  trifling  uoiitusion  of  the  tissues.  >'Qr- 
thertnore.  apontaneous  eubciitaneous  hoitnurrliagus  ar»  not  nnvotiiiiiuii 
in  bloedere. 

Tlie  different  soft  tissue«  of  tlie  body  possess  a  very  unequal  jjower 
of  reäisting  a  contnsing  force.  As  (Inssenlmner's  experiinunts  leacli, 
and  »s  daily  experience  proves,  the  loose  connective  tissue  and  tfa« 
siuall  TesseU  and  capillaries  it  contains  liavo  tbo  least  powera  of  reeirt- 
ancc.  Tbe  skin,  tbe  fascia,  the  tendons  and  larger  vt^Hsela  uxliibit  > 
rvinarkabte  resiaaoce  to  the  effects  of  a  contusing  forcu».  In  gimcrtl, 
two  di;^rees  of  coDtmiiou  can  be  distinguished,  the  tirst  bein^  the  con- 
tusion with  )»'e^rvation  of  the  affected  ])arts,  and  the  acuond  witli  their 
dvstnivtion  (.mortification,  necrosis). 

^«pdnu  of  Ctatoiion. — The  most  ini|)ortant  of  the  »yinptoms  of  s 
iitntusion  of  the  subcutaneons  tiasnes  is  hmiiorrhatfa.  In  tlio  inajority 
of  ca»«^  th«"  e\tn»vasated  blood  comes  from  the  capillaries  and  vein«, 
tho  arterits  [wssessing  great  powers  of  resistHiiee  to  violence  inäiclcl 
by  a  blunt  object.  As  a  resnit  of  the  laceration  of  tli«  lymph  veeecU, 
ihoro  is  also  an  extravasation  of  lymph,  and  it  sonuititnes  Luppen» 
that  the  Mtmrasation  is  made  up  mostly  of  lymph.  This  lymph  va- 
IravHsate  may  form  a  ductiiatiiig  tnmonr,  and  usually  is  made  npofs 
vUrvkU-,Vi>lU>w  or  a  slightly  reddbh-coloured  ffuid  having  tho  compiui- 
tion  of  tyiDph  or  blood  scrum.  Ancording  to  Guceenliauur.  tbnr 
lymph  rffusious  are  particularly  apt  to  occur  when  tliu  skin  is  morv 
or  Uv«  disidacod  by  a  trauiimtisiu  from  its  ()oaition  in  n-lntioii  to  tlir 
tindt^rlying  («irts.  This  displacement  causes  a  laceration  of  the  Ivin- 
plmtic  vc«M-ls  which  permeate  the  subtrutancous  cellular  tiasne.  The 
lymph  vlTusiuns  are  consequently  usually  located  in  tliu  sulwutaneon» 
(wllnlar  tissue.  As  a  general  thing,  the  hiemorrliage  in  Bul>cutanooiit 
Ihjin'itw,  even  when  large  vessels  are  rnplured.  is  not  dan^roua,  and, 
for  th«  most  [«irt,  soon  slops  in  coiise(]uenoe  of  tho  rapid  roafj^nlalion 
wliich  UKually  follows  contusions.  The  cxtruvaeate«!  blond  ia  eithir 
tfvvnty  diHtributed  throughout  thceouhised  tissues  as  u  hitMiiorrliagie 
inllltratlon,  or  it  forms  small,  circnmscrilwd  collection«  which  aw 
palled  (tcchymoses  or  euggillätions.  Tho  larger  collections  of  htootl 
art^  called  hntmatomata;  suffusions,  on  the  other  hand,  dt-si^iuito  tnoi« 
»u)H<rtIeial,  largo,  spread-out  collections  of  blood.  Tho  oxtrsvasatrd 
blood  distributes  itself  through  the  tissues  in  the  dii'ection  uf  lc«*l 
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resistance,  esj>ecially  l)etween  the  fiu>eieuli  of  eonneetive  tissue,  Ini- 
tweeii  the  inuseles,  in  the  8iil)CUtHneous  celhilar  tissue,  ete.  If  the 
bleeding  takes  pkee  into  a  free  cavity,  a  bursa  or  a  joint,  or  into  one 
of  the  eavitiea  of  the  body,  a  hirge  eolkn^tion  of  bK)od  nuiy  n»sult.. 
The  collections  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  body  have  their  sjHK»ial 
nomenclature,  an  effusion  of  blood  into  a  joint  being  called  hivinar- 
thros ;  into  the  pleura,  hwniothorax  or  Ineinatothorax,  etc.  Other  blood 
effusions  have  likewise  received  particular  names,  according  to  the 
loeality  in  which  they  occur — for  example,  the  blood  tumour  on  the 
head  of  a  newborn  infant  is  C4ille<l  a  cephalo-luenuitoma ;  a  luvmor- 
rhage  into  the  brain,  an  apoplexy,  etc. 

The  luenjorrhages  into  the  larger  cavities  of  the  body  an»,  of  course, 
dangerous,  and  are  not  infrequently  fatal,  partly  because  of  the  amount 
of  blood  poured  out,  which  has  been  able  to  esca]H3  freely,  and  partly 
Ih'Cuusc  of  the  j)ressure  of  the  extravasation  npon  organs  such  as  the 
heart  or  brain,  which  are  necessary  for  the  prest^rvation  of  life.  It  is 
well  known  that  no  less  danger  attaches  to  luemorrhages  into  the  brain 
itself,  the  so-call(»d  ai)oplexie8  by  which,  apart  from  other  disturbances; 
the  substance  of  the  brain  is  partially  destroyed,  and  rapidly  develop- 
ing paralyses  and  death  are  produced. 

As  the  larger  arteries  are  in  general  deeply  h>oated  in  the  soft  parts, 
and  their  tough,  elastic  walls  are  not  easily  torn,  it  but  nirely  liappens 
that  they  suffer  a  subcutaneous  rupture.  liut  if  it  dcH»8  hapi)en  as  a 
result  of  unusual  violence,  a  pulsating  tumour  may  be  formed — a  so- 
called  traumatic  aneurysm  (§  95,  Aneurysm).  When  the  extravasatcd 
blood  comes  from  an  artery  or  from  the  larger  veins  the  hydrostatic 
]>ressure  in  the  connective-tissue  spaces  usually  soon  rises  to  such  an 
ext(^nt  as  to  arrest  the  bk»eding,  the  rui)turt^  in  the  artery  being  elose<l 
by  a  coaguhun.  But  the  prt^sence  of  ])ulsation  in  an  extravasation  of 
blood  does  not  in  all  cases  indicate  a  sulKMitaneous  injury  to  an  artery. 
The  ]>ul8ation  may  be  only  apparent,  and  dui»  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
more  or  less  tense  extravasation  caused  Wy  tlie  pulsiition  of  the  under- 
lying uninjured  artery.  If  the  apparent  pulsation  of  a  tumour  is  com- 
municated from  an  adjoining  artery,  the  tumour  shows  no  increase  in 
all  dimensions  with  each  systole,  but  only  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  underlying  artery.  On  the  other  hand,  an  artery  nniy  have  re- 
ceived an  injury,  and  yet,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  overlying 
layers  of  tissue,  it  will  bo  impossible  to  detect  juilsation. 

The  recognition  of  extravasatcd  blood  wh(»n  the  luemorrhage  is 
su|>erficial  presents  no  difficulties.  The  luemorrhages  into  the  skin 
and  sul)cutaneous  cellular  tissue  are  usually  seen  immediately.  In 
such  cases  the  skiu  has  a  dark-red  or  violet  colour  and  the  greater  the 
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A  ::s  .. :  the  blood  and  Ivniph,  ingredients  of 
^..  .*    .-     ..-^    -:tke!i  up  into  the  cirt»ulation,  esj>eeial]v 

. ».:  ir-.i  lymph  vessels,  thus  eausinf  extt-n- 

^--  i:":  I'rain.     Fat  emboli  are  |>iirticularlv 

.-,.  -  v  .':  a  bone  is  injured,  as  in  a  fracture. 

!.'•-  >u.»;eot  these  emboli  will   I>e  diseussi-d 


^.«.  -  ^ 


Vie  viisturlianoe  of  function  exhibited  hv 

...-^  ^•^•ary  according  to  the  portion  of  tljc 

^  -t      .  r-.'-e  contusion.     A  contused  joint  in 

.-...".v'li.'ar  extmvasation  of  blood  naturally 

•••i>4ied  muscle  which  has  suffered  com- 

. ..    •.    .vurract,  and  the  rupture  of  a  nerve. 
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ßucli  as  a  mixed  nerve  in  an  extremity,  will  give  rise  to  a  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  which  it  supplies. 

The  pain  which  is  felt  in  a  contusion  at  the  moment  the  violence  is 
exhibited  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  nerve  supply 
in  the  affected  portion  of  the  body,  and  according  to  the  amount  of 
crushing  sustained  by  the  nerves.  If  from  the  effects  of  the  violence 
a  large  sensory  nerve  is  injured,  the  pain  at  the  moment  the  injury  is 
received  is  very  severe,  and  the  person  who  has  been  injured  feels  the 
pain  of  the  contusion  not  only  at  the  point  where  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived, but  usually  all  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  and  so  at  points 
widely  removed  from  the  injury. 

Besnlts  of  the  Contiifion  of  a  Nerve. — Concussion  of  the  nerve  ^\\\>-*: 
stance  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  contusions  of  the  skull.  When  a 
blow  is  received  on  the  head,  the  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain 
{commotio  cerebri)  are  very  plain,  and  eventually  may  be  combined 
with  so-called  focal  symptoms  indicating  an  injury  to  some  particular 
part  of  the  brain,  or  with  symptoms  of  compression  from  extra vasated 
blood  which  may  collect  between  the  brain  and  the  skull  (see  Special 
Surgery).  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  produced  indirectly,  as  by  falls  upon  the  feet.  In 
the  same  way  a  concussion  of  the  nervous  system  or  a  contusion  of 
a  nerve  due  to  an  injury  to  any  part  of  the  body  can  reflexly  affect 
the  central  nervous  system  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  rise  to  the  set 
of  symptoms  known  as  shock  (see  §  63). 

The  severity  of  the  injury  to  the  skin  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
as  regards  the  subsequent  course  of  the  contusion,  but  the  extent  of 
this  injury  cannot  always  be  determined  from  the  first.  The  severity 
of  the  injury  to  the  skin  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  body  inflicting 
the  contusion  and  the  force  with  which  it  acts,  and  upon  the  elasticity 
and  thickness  of  the  skin,  which  vary  in  different  portions  of  the  body 
and  in  different  individuals. 

If  the  skin  is  contused  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  vessels  are 
ruptured  and  the  circulation  in  the  affected  area  is  stopped,  the  natural 
consequence  is  death  or  necrosis  of  the  tissues  thus  deprived  of  nutri- 
tion. An  area  of  skin  like  this  contains  no  blood,  and  none  flows  when 
an  incision  is  made  into  it,  and  no  pain  from  the  incision  will  be  felt 
by  the  patient.  Sometimes  an  apparently  dead  portion  of  skin  re- 
covers, the  circulation  becomes  established  here  and  there,  and  then 
the  entire  thickness  or  the  entire  area  of  contused  skin,  does  not  per- 
ish. The  subcutaneous  soft  parts  and  the  bones,  like  the  skin,  may 
also  suffer  a  primary  necrosis  in  consequence  of  a  crushing  injury. 
There  is  another  kind  of  death  of  tissue  whicli  is  secondary  in  its 
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iiatnre  and   caused  by  tlm  iiiflaiumation  that  takes   plao 
injury. 

If  the  integrity  of  tlie  ekin  has  been  preserved,  abeori 

subcutaneous  extravasation  of  blood  usually  takes  place  ' 

^  particular  disturbance.     Dur: 

' ja^  j^jB^^^^^     few  days  followin};  tlie  inju 

ll      i^gfeii  —^^^535     l^"^*^    ^^^^    exhibits    the     c 

4|S^  ■  -  JL  -..  ^Z^i^BIKBH     clianges  wliioh  take  place  in 

^S!'^ ^^K^HSHl     ing  matter  of  the  blood.     Thi 

tiun,  which  at  the  outset  is  d: 

bhiish  rod,  l)ccouies  brownisli, 

green,   and   finally   yellow  ; 

stain  often  i>er8ists  for  weeks 

()cca!>iun»Uy  the  areas  of  dUct 

are  very  extensive. 

AtMOiption  of  the  Blood  E: 

^Tho  exlnivasated  blood  is  abs 

lows:  First  the  fluid  portion  of  t 

b  tAken  up  and  carried  off  by  tl 

vessels,  and  tlien  tlie  fibrinous 

comes  liquefied  and  is  likewise 

the    lymphatics.      Some   of    th 

rKuti-üiünBÖiiilüi;-     blood-Corpuscles  disinte^rale  wl 

lion  takes  place,  while  others  ai 

of  the  clot  as  it  coag'ulales,  or  lea 

ing  to  Cohnheiin,  by  spoataneoui 

The  chief  interest  in  the  resorption  of  extravasated  Llootl  cent 

f;ito  of  the  red  blood -corpuHcl es.      Many  of  them  get  into  the  lyn 

and  are  carried  by  the  lym] 

the    nearest    Ij  niphatic    g 

they  occasionally  accumu 

numbers  as  to  cause  marke 

the  (rlands  and   to  make 

their  parenchyma  present  a 

tnbuted  dark  red  appenran 

in  a  case  of  a  fractured  p 

•iubculaneous  rupture  and 

the  psoas  niuscl",  a  very  c 

le<tion  of  red   blood-cells 

""'"Xr^^ulHmuVuHV^J'rMiTiHri?"»'     J*"'*»»'^!   'ynpl»  Rlanda. 

timniftli    ]—«!i  Ulli    t    mtli  I'nu       cumulations  of   red  bloodi 

tun.  ofihtiHhi«     .    ,  of  blood  pigment  (Fig.  31 

present  in  other  organs,  pa 

liver     These  observali  «is  show  that  red  bloiHK  nrpuscles  are  taki 

numl>crs  by  the  lynipb  channels  and  enter  the  circulation.     An 

of  the  red  corpuscles  disappear  i>i  loco  by  granular  degenerati< 


\o.  3IO.-Colloction  cif  blood  ii 
rctm-pvriton»sl  Ivnipli  ^lun 
Bulling  froiu  ■   -     - 
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i-^ve  previously  become  decolourised  by  loss  of  their  colouring  matter.  The 
»louring  matter  of  the  blood  is  diffused  through  the  surrounding  parts  and 
portion  of  it  is  simply  absorbed,  while  another  portion  is  changed  into 
^stalline  haematoidin — i.  e.,  into  oblique  rhomboid  crystals  about  0*1  milli- 
lelre  long,  of  a  yellowish-red  to  brick-red  colour.  Together  with  these  crys- 
illine  forms  there  also  occur  orange-yellow  needles  and  small  angular  or 
icientated  rust-coloured  particles.  The  hsematoidin  is  not  formed  solely  by 
Linect  transformation  of  free  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  also  originates  intra- 
^llularly — that  is,  the  red  corpuscles  are  taken  up  by  the  lymph  corpuscles 
vk€l  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles  and  are  here  changed  into  pigment 
L«a.ughans). 

Other  Terminatioiui  of  Extravasations  of  Blood. — The  most  satisfac- 
>rj  termination  for  an  extravasation  of  blood  is  its  complete  ab- 
orption  in  the  manner  described  above.  AVlien  the  extravasation  is 
iffuse,  absorption  is  the  commonest  termination.  The  particles  of  pig- 
A^nt  and  crystals  of  liaematoidin^radually  disappear  in  the  course  of 
•Months,  leaving  nothing  which  recalls  the  liffiniorrhage  that  has  oc- 
^rred  or  the  injury  which  the  tissues  have  suffered.  In  severer  con- 
i^sions  with  larger,  more  circumscribed  extravasations  of  blood,  the 
xtravasation  is  gradually  displaced  by  new-formed  connective  tissue, 
^  üi  the  so-called  organisation  of  a  thrombus  in  a  vessel  (see  page  294). 

Organisation  of  the  Extravasated  Blood. — In  contusions  of  perios- 
^^m^  or  of  bone  or  its  marrow,  the  product  of  the  organisation  is  not 
^nnective  tissue  but  bone. 

Sometimes  the  organisation  of  the  extravasated  blood  into  connect- 
^'^  tissue  is  confined  to  the  outer  layers  of  the  extravasation,  as,  for 
•Sample,  in  cerebral  haemorrhages  or  in  lisemorrhages  into  the  sub- 
"«itice  of  the  thyroid  gland  or  of  a  tumour.  In  this  way  there  devel- 
P^  at  the  point  where  the  extravasation  occurred  a  ot/st — that  is,  a 
^^ce  tilled  usually  with  a  yellowish-red  fluid  and  enclosed  by  a  con- 
^<itive-tissue  capsule.  After  the  liquid  in  the  cyst  has  been  absorbed 
^i^Ue  connective- tissue  cicatrix  may  eventually  develop. 

Drying,  Calcificatioiiy  Buppnration,  and  Gangrene  of  the  Extravasated 
^^H>cL — In  rare  cases  the  extravasated  blood  becomes  dried,  or  calcare- 
^^  concretions  are  formed  by  deposition  of  lime  salts.  The  unfavour- 
^*^  changes  which  the  extravasation  may  undergo  are  suppuration, 
*^  particularly  putrefactive  decomposition  and  gangrene.  These  ter- 
^'»ations  are  only  brought  about,  as  mentioned  in  §  57,  by  bacterial 
'^^ction  through  a  cutaneous  injury,  or,  in  rare  instances,  through  the 
^^iilation,  and  are  seldom  observed  in  subcutaneous  extravasations  of 
*^od.  When  infection  does  occur  it  is  usually  due  to  a  superficial 
^^neous  injury  or  to  necrosis  of  the  skin  caused  by  the  injury.  It 
*  ^Iso  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  bacteria  may  be  forced  into  the  skin 


-  ":i:. '  ...L  :L-E.t>E.-  .:f  the  s^>ft  parts. 


V  .1".   -...-    :ir--  •    -   - ;    .—-,-:  -     — .  .»-ni'-T.   ir.ii   rhev    will    tliCjn   find  a 
:.i     »K^i.   t-    ..-:.:...   :    •  -...r..-    i^t"-:-  i:r-.,rr:-:  in  cixe  extrava^ate«!  bhx^i 

AjionciüiL  if  ZxrnTUHSed  LyaaiL — T':i»r  more  or  leas  pure  Ivrnjib 

■rri'u'x'.   ■..-  i-r     •..  ..L.-:.-  i.  -  f  »:•:  --rv  ri-^wiv.  and  thev  sometimes 

•--'..--  :    •  .--   L-    I  -  :-  "1  ;i--;iir.-:jr  ■ni:ii..rir;  it  is  an  exceediiiirU 

.'t.--     .•r;.- •-■.•-    :    •    -..»-•!.    -      ir.'ift.-jr      ?t:- rnnitii>n    or    putrefactive 

■:..i- J.-      T  .e  -T  Ji..-     :   i  TT  .iz«:  1.1«:  -^e  r*:«^*--ritniti«jn   of  injured  tis- 

Trsaonen::  of  CoiirTaaiuL — "7!:.^  "T^nrjier.T:  of  a  ci>ntiision  i.s.  in  tlie 

n:-r  :..!.»-.   :..•---•:  -    it/:-   l*  nrii  .12.  iis-rttii-n  a.-*   possible  of  the 

r<-rt.i.-;t-.  ...     A   j7-r:iT.   '.-.h.  »irr  ■  f  i^.k  «i.iirLrtrr  contn.^ions  get  well 

v.-r.'.  ;*  u-7;:.--.L-.-.Jr  ..1  1   ••  [:  ^«i-iriv-.j  -L^'-r:  ciriie.      If  a  contusion  of 

-or:   '.ir- n    i-    -w^r.-.:----   -   '  :ri.?rar.'!t: — »-I'mes  un«ler    oli.servation 

i::.rr.»H;;i:r:!  -  ti'r:  .'.  ...u-  »rtr-  r^i:^i..ri:,  .101  if  a  fracture  Iia«  1>een  po^i- 
ri-.^-^T  r^  !  .'.•^:.  -'..-=  ::/  ,7^':  r:x*:7»rr:-irv  -L  aM  I.e  pljiee<]  in  an  elevated 
ii*.'^:"i.'.  "  :.:...:...-..  t..^  :si:r.  xz*i  ■•oi-v-iC  t;*e  .su^x^utaneous  Iuvniorrlia<;e. 
W:-;.  -;.r  -.i:..r  j-v  :r.  vi-rx  :..'tr  i.-r  rr.irl.'veil  li>cally,  or  cold  applica- 
rior.i.  ••■  ^...  ..  :;.  17  il-  '  e  lii-inrti  ?Ti'>raM.»tr»  like  acetate  of  lead,  chli»- 
r: •  i e  •  ^  f  i  r:  ..':.■  r. : . : .. .  - 1- :  r: ".?  :  •. "jii:  p  L .  •  •  r.  e to.  I c  is  a  1  wa  vs  ad  van  t ageous 
fr-r  arrt^rir-j"  -\  .•■:;".ir.'rO':-  :.aE:ri:':'rr:iai:e  to  appir  a  dresf^in^  which  ex- 
err.«  a  rlii'':.:  rr^: --■;».  I:  ::.♦::  «kia  ii  id  tact  and  there  is  a  conMÜerabK* 
extrava-a:: -r*  .■:  0!  •>].  r':.v  latter  -h>uid  Ije  luechanieallv  forced  int<i 
the  inter-rio^-:^  '.f  :i.e  Lir>ue>  anJ  iriti.»  the  Ijmph  channels  by  being 
jrentlv  kriea-if'i  ar.«:  rr.'t.ie'i  in  a  centripetal  direction  bv  tlie  thumU. 
til  Infers,  .^r  pa'.rii-.  I:i  ti::^  niai.iier  the  abs^jrption  of  the  extravasation 
i^  haj-tened.  After  riie  ri.a?-.siire.  it  is  often  advantageous  to  wrap  tin* 
injrired  {»orri'^ri  i.f  ther  extremity  in  a  fiannel.  mull,  or  cotton  banda^ 
fo  preverj  a  rerriir refuse  «^f  the  jutjciitaneous  haemorrhage  and  swellinir. 
Arj  a  ircutTiil  :\i\U'j.  it  is  a  *s*t»A  plan,  immediately  after  tlie  massage,  tu 
rnfike  rli»-  f)arie!ir  rnove  liis  enntiised  niu.-icles  or  joint.  This  increa^e^ 
fhfr  cili-ct  of  tlif  iiia-.-aire  and  inatt^rially  hai^tens  the  absorption  of  tin* 
extra VH-Htioii.  Ma^saL^e  i.-  siiitaMe  f«'r  ^ul»cutaneous  ruptures  and  con- 
fn-iriii.-»  lik«:  .-[»raiii-  nf  ji^int.s.  whit-li  can  often  lie  cured  by  this  nietli<Ni 
witliin  a  f»*w  da\>:  in  fact,  tlie  etTects  of  nia^.^age  upon  a  sprain  often 
f-ei'Tii  jH-rfrr-fly  w(»ii(l«-rt"ul  t«;  tlie  laity.  The  patient  may  have  sufTen^i 
tlic  M;ven*.-t  kind  of  pain  when  makinfr  the  lea«t  attempt  to  stand  ui)on 
hin  contnH'd  f«»ot  i;r  ankle,  and  yet  after  massage  has  been  practiseii 
hilt.  oiM'i'  he  will  hr  ahlr  tn  *rvx  about  with  very  slight  pain,  or  practical- 
ly rKiTic  at.  all. 

1'lie  ma>.-a^n'  inn>t  he  rept;ate<l  daily,  and  in  the  moF.t  favourahie 
caH's  three  to  five  .sittin<;s  will  be  enough  to  effect  a  cure,  while  in 
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others  tlie  massage  must  l)e  continued  for  a  longer  time.  The  sooner 
the  massage  can  be  undertaken  after  the  injury  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  success. 

Technique  of  Maseage. — The  technique  of  massa^  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
apiwars.  It  has  recently  been  em  ploy  al  with  success  for  all  sorts  of  tivublcs. 
Hefore  beffinuiu^c  the  treatment  upon  the  injured  portion  of  the  body,  it  is 
very  often  advisable  to  start  with  an  inlrtxluctory  massage  of  the  healthy 
parts  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  injury,  using  centripetally  directed  strokes 
of  the  hand  to  empty  the  veins  and  lymphatic  vessels  and  tlius  promote  the 
absorption  from  tlie  injured  portion  of  the  body.  Massa^  of  the  healthj' 
])arts  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  injury  should  be  employed  in  all  cases 
where  massag^e  of  the  actually  inflamed  or  injured  portion  of  the  body  is 
impossible  (m  account  of  a  cutaneous  injury  or  too  great  |>ain.  Tlie  pai*ts  to 
be  massiiopc<l  and  the  hands  of  the  manseur  should  first  be  smeared  with  lard 
or  vaseline,  to  facilitate  the  strokes  given  by  the  hand. 

There  arc  in  general  four  methods  of  employing  massage:  1.  Efflenrage, 
or  centripetally  directed  strokes  of  varying  strength  made  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  or  its  radial  border.  2.  Massage  ä  friction,  or  vigorous  circular 
rubs  with  tlie  hand  or  finger  tips,  and  particularly  with  the  thumbs,  to  break 
up  and  scatter  patliological  products.  l\,  Pitriasage,  or  elevation  of  a  portion 
of  tissue  with  both  hands,  or  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  followed  by 
squeezing  and  kneading  the  parts  thus  lifted.  4.  Tapotenient,  or  beating  and 
striking  the  part  under  treatment  with  the  hand,  or  with  some  instrument 
made  of  wood,  rubber,  etc.,  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
length  of  time  occupied  at  each  sitting  varies  greatly;  it  may  be  two  to  three 
minutes,  or  as  much  as  five  to  fifteen  minutes  or  longer,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  surface  to  be  covered. 

Of  course,  a  great  number  of  contusions  are  not  suited  for  massage. 
In  this  category  belong  all  cases  in  which  the  skin  has  been  severely 
damaged  by  mechanical  violence,  or  where  large  vessels  have  been  ru})- 
tured,  in  consequence  of  which  considerable  extravasations  of  blood 
liave  occurred,  or  where,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  contusion  and 
crushing  of  soft  parts,  there  is  also  a  fracture  of  a  bone.  Every  cuta- 
neous abrasion,  no  matter  how  superficial  it  may  l)e,  must  be  care- 
fully treated  upon  antiseptic  principles.  The  subcutaneous  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  will  also  be  diminished  by  an  antiseptic  dressing  which 
exerts  pressure.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  a  scab  of  dried  blood 
which  will  protect  the  cutaneous  injury  from  infection.  If  suppura. 
tion  occurs — i.  e.,  if  the  skin  l)ecomes  hot,  red,  and  tender,  and  fluctua- 
tion is  detected — incisions  should  be  made  in  the  most  dependent  parts, 
drainage  inserted,  and  antiseptic  dressings  ap|)lied.  Should  putrefac*- 
tion  of  the  extravasated  blood  set  in — i.  e.,  shonld  there  he  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  tlie  inflammatory  tumour,  with  high  fever  and 
chills — vigorous  treatment  must  be  adopted.    Incisions  should  be  made 
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as  large  and  numerous  as  possible  in  order  that  the  secretion  from  th« 
wound  may  freely  escape.    The  wound  should  then  be  disinfected  witk 
a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  with  a  three-  to  fir*^ 
per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  all  gangrenous  shreds  of  tissi** 
removed.     Early  amputation  is  sometimes  indicated  when  there  a^"^ 
extensive  gangrenous  changes,  but,  as  a  rule,  such  interference  is  vei —  J 
rarely  called  for.     When  large  extravasations  of  blood  are  ab8orl)^r^ 
very  slowly,  or  at  best  but  incompletely,  it  is  allowable  to  open  thei 
up,  scrape  them  out,  and  drain  the  cavity  thus  formed.     This  appli< 
especially  to  the  above-mentioned  purely  lymph  extravasations.    The^=y 
neither  coagulate  nor  become  absorbed,  and  are  ratlier  more  apt 
increase  in  size ;  consequently  the  majority  of  these  cases  should 
treated  by  operation.     They  should  be  opened  as  much  as  is  necessai 


by  an  incision  and  scraped  out.     Furthermore,  when  a  large  vessel      is 
ruptured  subcutaneously,  unless  the  hsemorrhage  ceases,  the  vessel  maB.*5t 
eventually  be  sought  for  at  the  point  of  the  injury  and  ligated  on  tlie 
proximal  and  distal  side  of  tlie  injured  spot,  and  the  intervening  co  n- 
tused  portion  of  the  vessel  extirpated.     The  special  treatment  for  con- 
tusions of  joints  and  bones  is  described  in  the  paragraphs  upon  the^e 
subjects. 

Muscular  paralyses  following  contusions  of  nerves,  if  the  continuity 
of  the  nerve  is  not  interrupted,  usually  disappear  under  electrical  treat- 
ment.    If  the  nerve  has  been  completely  divided,  neurorrhaphy  should 
be  performed  in  the  ordinary  way  (see  page  469). 

Bubcntaneons  Bnpture  of  Healthy  Mosoles  and  Tendoi». — The  snbcn- 
taneous  rupture  of  healthy  muscles  and  tendons  ordinarily  only  occuns 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  great  force,  such  as  a  violent  muscular  effort 
or  an  excessive  strain  at  the  time  of  the  dislocation  of  a  joint,  or  froir». 
direct  violence,  such  as  a  blow,  etc.     As  a  result  of  excessive  mnsculaf 
exertion,  as  in  jumping,  there  may  occur  a  rupture  of  the  gastroe  — 
nemius  or  of  the  tendo  Achillis.     In  a  similar  manner  there  mav  foL  — 
low  a  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  when  an  indi  - 
vidual  is  in  danger  of  falling  and  tries  to  hold  himself  on  his  feetb; 
vigorously  contracting  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg.     The  ruptnrr- 
may  be  ])artial  or  complete,  and  occur  either  in  the  muscle  or  th 
tendon.     Purely  muscular  ruptures  are  most  common  in  long-bellie^^ 
museales  possessing  either  a  very  short  tendon  or  none  at  all,  sucha-^ 
the  rectus  abdominis  or  the  stern o-cleido-mastoid.     Not  infrequefltlj^ 
tendons  arc  torn  from  their  points  of  insertion  with  or  without  a  tear- 
ing away  of  bone  substance  (so-called  torn  fractures).     The  tear  takes 
place  where  there  is  the  least  resistance.     If  muscles  and  tendons  en- 
dure the  increased  amount  of  strain,  their  points  of  insertion,  the  bony 
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L«,  Tiiay  break  off,  and  thus  tliere  may  result  transverse  frac- 

i  of  llio  patella,  or  fractures  of  tlie  processus  ealcanei  postei-ior,  in 
»quc'uce  of  excessive  strain  from  tlie  quadriceps  fciiioris  or  gastroc- 
witli  its  terido  Achillie. 

The  tearing  away  of  tlio  mnseles  or  tendons  at  their  points  of  in- 
I  the  bones,  with  or  without  laceration  of  borie  substance,  is 

tieularly  apt  tu  occnr  in  traniuatic  dislocations  of  joints  such  as  the 

flider  or  hip. 

Very  rarely  ruptures  of  muscles  or  tendons  are  produced  by  direct 
I  violence — a  blow  or  a  thrust. 

If  niiiseles  ur  tendons  have  suffered  a  loss  in  their  powers  of  resist- 
ance as  a  reRuk  of  in  Hani  mat  ion  or  degenerative  processes,  such  as 
fatty  or  waxy  degeneration  aeconipnnying  constitutional  febrile  dis- 
eases, a  very  moderate  amount  of  mechanical  violence  may  prove  snf- 
liuicnt  to  cause  a  rupture.  These  ruptnres  of  diseased  muscles  and 
tendons  arc  called  ej)onUinet>ua,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ruptures  of 
healthy  muscles  and  tendons. 

The  Kijinptoma  of  subcutaneouB  rupture  of  a  tendon  or  muscle — an 
accident  which  is  most  commonly  observed  in  military  practice — consist 
first  of  all  in  the  inability  to  perform  those  movements  of  which  the 
ruptured  muscle  is  ordinarily  capable.  At  tlie  injured  point  it  iä  usu- 
ally evident  that  the  ruptured  ends  of  the  muscles  or  tendons  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  greater  or  less  interval,  and  that  in  this  gap  in  the  tissues 
there  is  a  correspondingly  large  fluctuating  extravasation  of  blood.  If 
the  latter  is  considerable,  it  may  render  the  diagnosis  difHcult.  Tlie 
j>atient9  themselves  often  direct  the  attention  of  the  physician  to  the 
nature  of  their  injury  by  positively  stating  that  they  have  plainly  felt 
iir  iieard  a  rupture  of  the  tissues. 

Tiic  subcutaneous  muscular  and  tendinous  ruptures  usually  heal 
readily  under  proper  treatment,  without  being  followed  by  any  disturb- 
ance whatsoever;  suppuration  is  scarcely  ever  observed.  Even  when 
no  suitable  treatment  is  adopted,  the  muscular  and  tendinous  stumps 
very  often  heal  together  by  the  formation  of  an  interposed  connective- 
tissue  cicatrix,  such  as  takes  place,  for  example,  after  the  subcutaneous 
division  of  the  tendons  and  muscles  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  club- 
foot or  other  joint  or  muscular  contractures.  The  connective-tissue 
«■icatrix  interposed  between  the  muscular  and  tendinous  stumps  is  at 
the  outset  adherent  on  all  sides  to  the  surrounding  parts.  These  ad- 
hesions are  gradually  torn  or  stretched  as  soon  as  the  patient  again 
logins  to  use  his  muscles. 

Even  after  loss  of  muscular  substance  such  as  follows  suppuration, 
the  two  stamps  of  tlie  muscle  can  become  bound  together  by  a  con- 
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nective-tissue  cicatrix,  a  kind  of  inscriptio  tendinea,  and  tlie  mustle 
be  rendered  capable  of  performing  its  functions. 

It  sometimes  happens  after  subcutaneous  rupture  of  a  tendon  tliat, 
in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of  the  central  end  of  the  tendon,  the 
two  stumps  do  not  directly  unite  with  one  another  but  with  the  over- 
lying skin.  Both  tendon  stumps  in  such  cases  then  l>ecome  adherent 
to  the  skin,  and  the  latter  may  become  so  mobile  that  it  follows  the 
movements  of  the  tendon,  and  the  latter  performs  its  normal  functions. 

After  muscular  ruptures  subsequent  contractures  sometimes  de- 
velop. In  this  class  of  cases  belongs  the  so-called  congenital  form  of 
wry-neck  {cajnU  ohstijncm)^  which  is  due  generally  to  a  partial  niptore 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  usually  the  result  of  operative  interfer- 
ence during  birth.  According  to  Stromeyer  and  Volkmann,  the  con- 
tracture is  produced  in  part  by  a  cicatricial  slirinkage  of  the  muscular 
substance,  and  in  part  by  tlie  oblique  position  of  the  head  instinctively 
assumed  from  the  time  of  birth.  According  to  Petersen,  the  sternomas- 
toid  muscle  involved  in  caput  ohstipmn  is  congenitally  shortened.  In 
other  cases  a  contracture  after  muscular  and  tendinous  rupture  is  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  antagonistic  groups.  But  it  is  certain,  as  the  divi^ 
ion  of  tendons  for  contractures  also  proves,  that  these  so-called  antago- 
nistiö  muscular  contractures  are  not  by  any  means  so  severe  nor  so  com- 
mon as  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  case.  We  shall  discuss  tliis  ques- 
tion more  fully  under  the  subject  of  contractures  of  the  hand  and  foot. 

Treatment  of  Bnbontaneons  Masonlar  and  Tendinous  BnptnieB.— Tbi& 
consists  essentially  in  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  the  divided 
and  separated  ends  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  and  preventing  the  use 
of  the  muscles  or  tendons,  whenever  possible,  by  immobilisation  of  the 
affected  portion  of  the  body.  Wherever  it  is  feasible,  an  attempt  should 
be  made,  after  division  of  the  skin  under  antiseptic  precautions,  to 
obtain  primary  union  by  sutures  connecting  the  muscular  or  tendinon^ 
stumps  (see  Tenorrhaphy). 

Ocoorrence  of  Bnbontaneons  Mnscnlar  and  Tendinons  Bnptnres.— ReoentI/' 

Maydl,  in  particular,  has  written  a  very  exhaustive  treatise  upon  this  subject- 
and,  by  collecting  a  great  number  of  cases  of  rupture  of  muscles  and  tendon-^' 
on  the  trunk  and  extremities,  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  injury  is  not  » 
rare  as  was  formerly  believed.     He  has  collected  sixty-one  cases  of  rupture 
of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  or  of  its  tendon,  and  fifty -seven  cases  of 
rupture  of  the  ligamontum  patellae.     He  states  that  one  hundred  and  thm 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  and  of  the  muscles 
and  tendons  of  the  tnmk,  including:  the  muscles  attached  to  the  pelvis,  have 
been  published  ;  of  these,  the  most  common  ruptures  were  those  of  the8ie^ 
no-cleido-mastoid,  the  rectus  abdominis,  the  biceps  brachil,  the  psoas  aod 
biceps  femoris  muscles. 
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lunÜAiT  Hernia. — The  protrusion  of  a  purtioii  of  a  muscle  tlirougli 
nliealed  rupture  in  its  overlying  fascin  or  sheath  is  called  a  mug- 
r  hernia.  In  cases  of  tlüa  description,  during  the  contraction  of 
affected  muscle,  a  portion  of  its  belly  pushes  itself  through  the 
ing  tear  in  the  faecia  or  sheath  of  the  muscle  and  forms  an  elastic 
tuating  tumour  (Fig.  312).     Herniee  of  tlie  straight  abdominal  mus- 

and  of  the  muBcles  of  the  thigh  seem 
be  the  most  common,  occurring  par- 
ilarly  in  the  soldiers  of  cavalry  and 
illery  regiments.  As  Bandiu  has  re- 
tly  demonstrated,  the  affection  is  uut 
nre  as  was   formerly  believed.      In 

tliigli  the  development  of  muscular 
■niffi  after  sut)ciitsiieous  rupture  of 
'  fascia  is  favoured  by  the  very  slight 
tenaibility  of  the  fascia,  by  its  tense 
aogemcnt  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg, 

I  by  a  frequently  repeated,  excessive 

,,  I  ■  ,   .1  II      .  1  Flo.  313.  — Uuscular  hcmia  (adductor 

itChuig    of    the  adductors   such    as    OC-  lonsus)  «aulting  from  a  rupture 

8  in  riding.     The  observations  of  Bau-  ^^ ^f  "J^'^luT  "  "  ■"""  *'"""  " 

show  tliat  a  sudden  rupture  of  the 

;ia  does  not  necessarily  occur.  Much  more  commonly  there  is  a 
dual  forcing  asunder  and  tearing  apart  of  the  fibres  of  the  fascia, 
account  of  the  poor  nerve  supply  in  the  fascia,  a  tear  in  the  latter 
ot  ordinarily  accompauied  by  pain.  As  regards  the  diagnosis,  it  is 
racteristic  for  tumours  due  to  muscular  herniie  to  disappear  or  be- 
e  prominent  as  the  points  of  origin  and  insertion  of  the  affected 
cle  are  separated  from  or  approximated  to  one  another. 
If  tlie  discomfort  caused  by  such  a  mu.scular  hernia  is  considerable, 
■peration  should  1«  undertaken  for  its  cure.  The  skin  is  incised, 
ruptured  fascia  exposed,  and  the  edges  of  the  rent  freshened  and 
vn  together  by  catgut  sutures.  After  healing  is  complete,  au  elas- 
Iresaing  which  exerts  pressure  in  the  form  of  an  elastic  girdle,  pos- 
f  with  a  flat  pad,  should  he  worn  for  some  time.     In  mild  eases, 

when  patients  are  afraid  of  the  knife,  we  are  forced  to  confine 
elves  to  a  purely  palliative  treatment  of  the  affection  by  an  elastic 
le  with  a  flat  pad. 

)iakK»tioiu  of  XuoIm  and  Tendona. — Displacements  of  muscles  and 
ons  after  laceration  of  their  fasciEe  and  synovial  sheaths  have  re- 
id  the  name  of  dislocations.  In  general  they  are  very  rarely  ob- 
3d,  and  mainly  occur  when  the  muscle  or  tendon  in  tjuestion  by 
!  violent  movement  slips  over  a  bony  prominence  where  it  is  held 
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fast.  Displacement  of  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles  on  to  t 
outer  surface  of  the  external  malleolus  may  occur  in  severe  sprai 
of  the  ankle  joint.  There  is  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  freqnen 
with  which  dislocation  of  the  biceps  tendon  occurs  from  the  bicipi 
groove  over  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  According  to  Cc 
per,  the  dislocation  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  forced  elevation 
the  arm,  and  the  accident  is  characterised  by  severe  pain  in  tlie  reg 
of  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  by  inability  to  move  the  shoulder  joi 
Jarjavay,  Pitha  and  others  doubt  tlie  occurrence  of  simple  dislocati* 
of  the  biceps  tendon  unaccompanied  by  dislocation  or  fracture  of 
upper  end  of  the  humerus. 

The  reposition  of  the  dislocated  tendons — of  the  peronei,  for 
ample — is  an  easy  matter  in  recent  cases.     To  keep  the  tendons 
their  proper  position  after  they  have  been  replaced,  a  suitable  retent 
dressing  should  be  applied   so  as  to  exert  pressure   upon   the  jk 
where  the  dislocation  has  occurred,  while  the  joint  is  made  to  assr 
a  suitable  position,  which  in  dislocation  of  the  peronei   consists 
supinating  the  foot.     As  dislocations  of  tendons  are  particularly 
to  occur  when  the  bony  grooves  are  not  deep  enough,  and  as  this  c 
dition  also  favours  their  recurrence,  it  is  occasionally  advantageoui 
make  use  of  Albert's  method,  and  deepen  the  groove  subperiostei 
with  a  gouge  and   then   reunite  tlie  elevated   periosteum   by  cat 
sutures.     Maydl   also   recommends  freshening  and  suturing  toget 
the  lacerated  edges  of  the  tendon  sheath.     If  there  is  atrophy  of 
tendon  sheath,  a  portion  of  the  periosteum  may  be  turned  over  the  t 
don  and  sutured  to  its  sheath. 

Didooations  of  Herve«. — These  occur  under  conditions  similar 
those  described  for  dislocations  of  the  tendons  and  muscles.  Dislw 
tion  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  its  groove  behind  the  internal  cond} 
of  the  humerus  is  a  particularly  familiar  accident.  In  obstinate  cafi 
the  bony  groove  should  be  deepened  subperiosteal ly  with  a  gouge, 
the  nerve  should  be  secured  in  position  by  suturing  its  sheath  to  tl 
fascia  or  inner  border  of  the  triceps  tendon  and  covering  in  the  ner 
by  suturing  the  fascia  over  it  to  the  periosteum  (Stabb). 

Subcutaneous  stretching,  tearing,  or  laceration  of  the   capsules 
joints  and  their  ligaments — the  so-called   sprains — will   be  discusö 
under  the  subject  of  Injuries  of  Joints  (§  121). 

§  93.  The  Diseases  of  the  Bkin  and  Cellular  Tissue. — The  diseases 
the  skin  are  very  numerous,  since  it  is  so  much  exposed  to  injario 
influences  from  without,  and  since  it  bears  such  an  intimate  relatio 
ship  to  the  whole  organism.  This  relationship  to  the  rest  of  t 
system  explains  why  the  skin  presents  secondary  symptomatic  chang 
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in  lÜMMiiHHl  ooiulitions  of  tho  nrrvous  svstoin,  tho  bloiui,  tho  Ivinplmtic 
svstoiu,  aiul  tho  internal  orpins. 

Tlio  troi)honourotii»  cutunoous  utTcotions  art*  oxtivnu^ly  intort\<tinp. 
Wo  knt»\v  that,  as  a  n*snh  of  lon^-oontinnoil  irritation  of  poriphoral 
norvoji,  tlioiv  niav  luvnr  ni»t  onlv  tlogonotative  ohanp»s  in  tho  jHTiph- 
oral  portions  of  thosi»  norvos,  aooi»n)|>anioii  hv  trophio  ilistnrlmnoojs 
hut  tliat  also  tlio  jH^riphonil  ohanp'8  nuiv  advanoo  in  tho  fi^rni  of  an 
atuviuiinü:  nouritis  to  tho  spinal  oonl  and  brain.  Thoso  sooondarv  ilis- 
oasos  of  ihi»  oontral  norvons  svstoni  niav  thon  in  turn  ^ivo  risi»  to 
trophic  liisturhanoos  of  tho  skin«  to  inllainniation,  pU)«i:roiu\  nhvrs, 
vasomotor  di.stnrhanoos,  oto.  I  should  also  niontion  at  this  plaoo  tho 
ri'lh'X  an»:ionourosos,  in  whioh,  an  a  ivsult  of  various  kiiuls  of  irritation 
suoh  as  niav  pnuvod  from  tho  si»ximl  orjjans,  manifold  polvmorplu»us 
oxantluMuaia  inohulinp  whoals,  pipular  otlli>n»soi»noos,  orvthonui  noilosum, 
oto.,  mav  ooour. 

Wo  shall  ot>ntino  oursolvos  horo  ti>  onlv  tho  niost  important  dis- 
oasos  of  tlio  skin  in  si>  far  as  thov  oiuno  undor  tho  tivutmont  of  tho 
surjijoon. 

Aoute  Inflammations  of  the  Skin,  Tho  prinoi|ml  aouto  inttannnations 
of  tlu»  skin  of  intori'st  to  tho  surijtH>n  art»  orvthoma,  ooztMua,  furunolo, 
oarhunolo,  and  orv>i|H»his;  tho  hittor  is  dosoriU»«!  in  jj  71. 

I.  Erythema,  By  orvthoma^ilormatitis  orvthomati>sa'i  is  inuloi*stood 
an  aouto.  oiriMimsorihod  intlannnation  mainly  involvin&r  tho  {mpillary 
layor  of  tho  skin.  In  oonsoipionoo  i>f  tho  intianunatory  hy|HTaMnia  tho 
skin  is  roddonod  and  somowhat  swollon.  Tho  tom|H»i*atuiv  of  tho  af- 
fiu'tod  aroa  is  olovatod,  ami  thort»  is  usually  a  sharp,  hurnins::  pain.  Tho 
anatomioal  ohani::os  in  orvthonui  i*onsist  in  a  sorous  oxudation  into  tho 
spaoi»  hotwoon  tho  most  suportioial  layor  of  tho  outis  antl  tho  wto  Mai- 
inü:hii,  and  in  a  n»oro  or  loss  pronounoinl  infiltration  with  louoooyti^s. 
Tho  oolls  of  tho  n»to  Malpi^hii  aiv  pMu*ndly  siunowhat  onlar^ul  antl 
swollon.  As  a  rosult  of  tho  oxudation,  tho  opidormis  is  ofton  olovatt»d 
in  tho  form  of  snmll  hlohs  whioh  art»  tilloil  with  stTum  or  pus.  Kry- 
thomn  usually  tonninati^s  in  a  oomploto  rrftftfufio  at/  htttyrtttn^  without 
loaviuij  any  visihio  oioatrix.  Tho  opidormis  oi»nu»s  otT  nu>stly  in  tho 
form  of  soalos  or  larp»  llakt»s.  If  tho  irritation  (*ontinm»s  \o}\g  t»nou^h, 
small  ulooi-s  nuiy  oooasionally  ilovolop  from  tho  Mohs,  hut  tht*st\  too,  as 
n  rulo,  hoal  vorv  rapidlv.  Tho  oaust»s  of  orvthonui  art»  vorv  varit»il. 
Ordinarily  tho  ilist»aso  ori^inatt»s  from  a  KH»al  nu»ohanioal,  thormal,  or 
ohondoal  irritation  ;  it  nuiy  thus  oomo  from  sujH»rth*ial  burns  or  frost- 
bitt»s,  fnun  i*ontinut»d  irritation  of  tho  skin  bv  wot  biohloridt»  or  oar- 
bolio  drossinp^  t>r  it  nuiy  In»  oHUstMl  by  «wt»at,  urino,  or  pus,  ]mrtioularly 
in  looalitio8 whort^  nrt»a8  of  skin  rub  togt»thor,  a8  ut  tlu^  nnus,  the  vulvtu 
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in  the  axilla,  or  after  the  ingestion  of  various  kinds  of  food  or  meäicsL- 
nients  (quinine),  etc. 

Erythema  Multiforme,  Erythema  Vodosom. — In  endocarditis,  as  a 
result  of  infection  bj  micro-organisms,  and  in  all  cases  of  acute  and 
chronic  infectious  diseases,  various  forms  of  erythema  sometimes  oc- 
cur, particularly  erythema  multiforme  and  erythema  nodosum.  The 
etiology  of  erythema  multiforme  is  extremely  varied.  In  addition 
to  the  toxic  influences  which  bacteria  exert,  a  very  important  part  is 
played  by  alterations  in  the  nervous  system,  inchiding  both  tiie  pe- 
ripheral nerves  and  the  central  nervous  system,  and  by  irritations  of  the 
skin  when  the  nervous  system  is  normal. 

The  Treatment  of  Erythema  consists  in  the  use  of  washings  and 
baths.     For  pure  hyperaemia  ice  and  lead-water  should  be  employed, 
and  the  parts  should  be  covered  with  unguentum  lithargyri  Ilebrse 
(unguentum  diachylon),  or  vaseline,  and  afterwards  dusted  with  starcl 
or  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch  (1  to  5  to  10),  and  then  covered  with  cot- 
ton.    The  latter  treatment  is  particularly  good  when  blebs  are  present ; 
they  rapidly  disappear  under  the  application  of  desiccating  substances 
such  as  unguentum  diachylon  or  vaseline,  or  when  dusted  with  starch 
and  zinc  oxide.    But  the  cause  of  the  erythema  should  always  be  taken 
into  account,  especially  if  it  is  a  bacterial  erythema — i  e.,  an  erythema 
occurring  in  the  course  of  an  infectious  disease. 

2.  Eczema. — Amongst  the  inflammations  of  the  skin  in  which  tbere 
is  a  formation  of  blebs  special  mention  should  be  made  of  eczema, 
which  is  sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  and  consists  in  the 
development  of  papules,  vesicles,  and  pustules  which  dry  and  form 
(Tusts.  The  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vesicles  is  usually  more 
or  less  inflamed.  Eczema,  too,  is  particularly  apt  to  be  excited  bjall 
sorts  of  external  irritation,  such  as  wet  antiseptic  dressings  of  hiclilo- 
ride,  carbolic  acid,  etc.  A  large  number  of  very  different  skin  diseases 
are  included  etiologically  under  the  term  eczema  which  should  resUy 
be  separated. 

An  important  type  of  eczema  is  the  eczeniu  seborrhotcym^  in  wliicl' 
there  is  a  formation  of  scales  and  crusts  on  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  richly  supplied  with  sebaceous  glands,  such  as  the  hairy  por- 
tion of  the  scalp,  the  edges  of  the  eyelid,  the  axilla,  etc.  (Unna). 

Treatment  of  Eczema. — The  treatment  of  acute  eczema  consists  i^ 
removing  the  cause,  such  as  the  wet  dressings,  and  then  in  the  applied' 
tion  of  desiccating  remedies — unguentum  diachylon  or  vaseline,  dnstinf? 
with  zinc  oxide  and  starch,  and  covering  with  cotton,  but  without  gutt^ 
])ercha  over  it,  since  the  drier  the  eczematous  area  is  kept  the  bettcr- 
If  success  is  not  obtained  bv  these  methods,  a  trial  should  be  niad<? 
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witli  zinc  glue  (oxide  of  zinc  and  gelatine,  each  one  part,  glycerine  and 
aq.  destil.,  each  four  parts),  Unna's  ointment  of  benzoate  of  zinc  spread 
on  gauze.  Pick's  »alicylic-soap  plaster,  Lassar's  zinc  paste,  etc.  Chronic 
eczema  is  treated  in  essentially  the  same  way.  In  addition  we  use 
animal  preparations — ichthyol  (internally  and  externally),  liniments 
which  are  allowed  to  dry  on,  etc.  Pick's  bichloride  gelatine,  the  sali- 
cylic-soap plaster,  Lassar's  salicylic  paste,  Unna's  salicylic-plaster  mull, 
two  to  ten  per  cent,  of  chrysarobin  or  pyrogallic  acid  in  vaseline,  are 
all  useful  preparations.  Arsenic  should  be  administered  internally, 
and  in  children  oftentimes  cod-liver  oil.  Any  constitutional  dyscrasi®, 
such  as  gout,  diabetes,  scrofula,  etc.,  should  receive  special  treatment. 
The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated. 

Other  Skin  DlBeases. — According  to  the  different  forms  and  causes  of 
erythema  and  the  skin  inflammations  in  which  blebs  develop,  many  vari- 
eties of  these  diseases  are  distinguished,  such  as  erythema  exudativum  multi- 
forme, erythema  nodosum,  urticaria  tuberosa,  impetigo  (pustules  drying  and 
forming  crusts),  etc.  We  cannot  discuss  at  this  place  other  cutaneous  affec- 
tions like  psoriasis  (development  of  dry,  white  scales),  prurigo  (inflammation 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  papules),  and  the  various  manifestations  of 
syphilis.  By  miliaria  is  understood  an  eruption  of  small,  transparent  vesicles ; 
by  herpes,  vesicles  arranged  in  groups— for  instance,  upon  the  lips  (herpes 
labialis)  or  prepuce  (herpes  preputialis),  and  on  the  back  (herpes  zoster). 
Herpes  zoster  occurs  along  the  distribution  of  some  particular  nerve,  and  is 
sometimes  present  when  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  spinal  ganglia  and 
the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  infectious  character  of  herpes  zoster  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  insisted  upon ;  epidemics  of  this  a£Pection  have  repeatedly 
been  observed  (Pick,  Kaposi).  By  pemphigus  is  understood  a  cutaneous 
eruption  with  the  formation  of  blebs  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  hen's  or  goose's  egg. 

All  moist  cutaneous  affections  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
blebs  are  best  treated  in  the  manner  described  above  for  eczema — viz., 
by  desiccating  dressings  with  oxide  of  zinc,  or  ointment  dressings,  such 
as  unguentum  diachylon. 

3.  The  Furuncle. — By  a  furuncle  is  understood  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair  follicles,  which  is  always  due  to 
micro-organisms,  especially  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and 
albus  (Garr6).  By  the  penetration  of  the  micro-organisms  into  the 
mouths  of  the  sebaceous  glands  there  is  first  developed  a  pustule  (acne) 
about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  which  soon  enlarges  into  a  very  painful 
nodule  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean.  After  a  few  days  suppurative  sof- 
tening usually  develops  in  the  centre  of  the  nodule.  Occasionally  the 
inflammation  extends  more  deeply  and  spreads  into  the  surrounding 
parts,  giving  rise  to  a  cellulitis  with  extensive  suppuration  or  necro- 
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flis  of  the  nnderlying  fascia.  Many  people  are  very  subject  to  furoo- 
cle«.  They  Bomelimea  develop  simultaneously  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
body  in  iudividuals  who  are  otherwise  perfectly  healthy ;  tlie  nine 
thing  aläo  liapgiens  in  diabetes,  during  tlie  convalescence  from  typbtud 
fever,  etc.  It  is  intereetiiig  to  not«  that  during  tlie  fuiiiucnlosis  occur- 
ring in  perfectly  healthy  people,  eiigar  sometimes  appears  in  the  nrinr 
and  vanishes  after  the  recovery  from  the  farunculosis.  In  hoepitaU 
where  the  ftntisepj-is  iw  defective  furuucle  epidemics  sometimes  arise. 

Treatment  of  a  Fumncle. — The  best  treatment  of  a  furuncle  is  earU 
inciI^ion  under  Jijcal  anieüthesia  witli  cocaine  and  the  ether  spray,  to 
alleviate  the  painful  teuaiou  aiid  to  provide  an  escape  for  the  pot 
Very  often  it  is  possible  to  preveut  a  furuncle  fron»  developing  by 
opening  the  small  acne  pustule  as  soon  as  it  forms  and  diüitifecting  it 
with  a  one-ten th-per-cent.  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  In  lai^ 
fully  developed  furuncles  a  cruciform  incision  should  be  made  and  the 
purulent  masses  carefully  scraped  out.  Ointment  dressings  of  boric- 
acid  ointment  or  vaseline  with  iodoform  are  better  than  dry  dresranf^ 
Much  time  used  to  he  lost  in  the  treatment  of  furnncnloeis  by  a  pnreljr 
symptomatic  procedure,  such  as  the  employment  of  ice  and  varm, 
moist  applicationB.  When  there  is  an  extensive  infiltration  of  dw 
parts  surrounding  the  furuncle,  the  moist,  warm  applications  are  ne 
donbt  serviceable ;  but  the  main  point  is  always  to  lessen  the  temioB 
by  an  incision  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  to  provide  h  mem 
of  escape  for  the  pus,  Iti  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  ceUfr 
litis  with  extensive  necrosis  of  tissue.  Bidder  has  recommended  as  an 
abortive  treatment  for  furuncles  the  parenchymatous  injection  of  tluw 
per  c«nt.  carbolic  acid. 

The  treatment  for  general  furunculosis  consists  in  the  use  of  lake- 
warm  Imths.  in  regulating  tlie  diet,  and  in  the  internal  administntioa 
of  arsenic.  The  local  treatment  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  gives 
above.  In  diabetes,  regulation  of  the  diet  is  particularly  important 
(meat.  wine).  It  is  well  known  that  in  diabetes  extensive  gangrenow 
processes  sometimes  occur  in  conjunction  with  a  furuucle ;  in  this  cob- 
dition  the  knife  should  be  used  with  caution. 

i.  Carbnocle. — By  carbuncle  is  understood  a  collection  of  furunclef 
lying  close  together,  giving  the  skin  the  appearance  of  being  perfo- 
rated like  a  sieve  by  separate  foci  of  inflammation.  In  this  condilioD 
we  generally  have  to  do  with  infection  by  the  staphylococcua  pyugenn 
aureus  and  albns.  The  carbuncle  has  a  more  prononnced  tendency 
than  the  furuncle  to  extend  peripherally.  It  occurs  particularly  i» 
the  neck,  back,  buttocks,  cheeks  and  lips.  The  carbuncle  in  Iieahlij 
people,  as  a  general  thing,  is  not  dangerous;  hut  it  can  becotuft-i 
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plicated  with  extensive  phlegmonous  suppuration  and  necrosis  of  the 
skin  and  deeper  tissues,  with  venous  thromboses,  and  may  terminate 
fatally  from  septicaemia  or  pyaemia.  In  a  carbuncle  involving  the  lips, 
cheeks,  or  neck,  there  is  reason  for  fearing  an  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  the  cranial  cavity,  as  cases  in  which  this  happens  often  run  a 
rapidly  fatal  course.  When  the  patient  has  diabetes  the  gangrenous 
destruction  of  tissue  is  often  very  considerable,  and  not  infrequently, 
as  a  result  of  the  extensive  gangrene,  and  in  spite  of  energetic  and  suit- 
al)le  local  surgical  treatment,  death  will  occur  from  sepsis  or  pyiemia. 

The  Treatment  of  a  Carbuncle  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  a  fu- 
runcle, and  the  incisions  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  Their 
number  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  though  in 
small  carbuncles  it  is  suflicient  to  make  one  longitudinal  or  cruciform 
incision  down  to  healthy  tissue.  If  the  suppuration  and  necrosis  of 
the  tissues  are  suflSciently  far  advanced,  I  remove  the  softened  gan- 
grenous and  suppurating  parts  with  a  sharp  spoon,  scissors,  and  for- 
ceps, and  disinfect  the  focus  most  carefully  with  a  one-tenth-per-cent. 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  For  dressings  I  prefer  iodoform, 
dermatol,  or  zinc  oxide  with  boric  ointment  or  vaseline.  Moist  warm 
applications  are  excellent  for  softening  areas  containing  an  inflam- 
matory infiltration.  Later  on  we  should  always  be  on  the  alert  to  pre- 
vent any  burrowing  of  pus,  any  retention  of  the  discharges,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  the  antiseptic  dressing 
should  be  changed  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  every  two  to  three  days. 
This  energetic  operative  treatment  of  a  carbuncle  is  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  symptomatic  method,  which  avoided  the  use  of  the  knife. 
The  strength  of  old  people,  in  particular,  should  be  sustained  by  nu- 
tritious food,  by  wine,  etc.  Cutaneous  defects — loss  of  skin  substance 
on  the  face,  for  example — should  be  remedied  l)y  plastic  operations. 

The  anthrax  carbuncle  {pustula  maligna)  is  described  in  §  77,  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  (Cellulitis)  in  §  70. 

5.  The  Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Skin  and  Snbcntaneons  Cellular 
Tissue — Lnpus. — Of  the  chronic  inflammations  of  the  skin  I  shall  first 
take  up  lupus,  a  disease  which  is  to  be  regarded,  in  the  main,  as  a 
tuberculosis  of  the  skin  (see  §  83).  As  a  proof  of  this,  tubercle  bacilli 
are  found  in  the  lupus  foci  (see  page  408).  By  the  inoculation  of  lup- 
ous tissue  into  the  peritonaeum  or  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  unquestionable  typical  tuberculosis  is  pro- 
duced. As  regards  the  pathological  changes  in  lupus,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  detailed  description  of  tuberculosis  in  §  88 ;  we  shall 
discuss  here  only  the  following  clinical  aspects  of  the  disease.  Lupus 
is  particularly  apt  to  occur  on  the  face,  though  it  also  appears  on 
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other  portioDB  of  the  body,  Buch  ae  the  extremitieB.  Lapas  origina 
by  the  tubercle  bacilli  finding  lodgement  in  the  normal  pores 
the  skin,  or  in  Bome  wound  which  may  be  a  very  small  cutaneoiu 
jury  or  an  abraaiou.  Not  infrequently  it  may  be  proved  to  h 
originated  by  inoculation  or  by  contact  with  people  having  tub« 
losis.  This  InpuB  coming  from  inoculation,  ae  a  result  of  a  direct 
feetion,  and  occurring  in  individuals  otherwise  perfectly  healthy 
believe  to  be  much  more  common  than  has  hitherto  been.suppof 
In  lupus  of  the  Bkin  the  pathological  changes  consist  in  the  formal 
of  small  nodules  made  np  of  typical  tubercles.  The  nodules  may 
appear  by  absorption,  or  break  down  and  snppurate,  giving  rise  to  < 
responding  losses  of  substance  in  the  skin — i,  e.,  ulcers.  In  comb: 
tion  with  the  nodules  and  ulcers  a  diffuse  infiltration  and  hyperpb 
of  the  tissues  is  frequently  observ 
The  epithelium  often  proliferates 
an  atypical  form  growing  into  the  E 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  givi 
rise  to  formations  similar  to  card 
ma. 

As  regards  further  patholagi 
changes  in  lupus,  I  must  refer  t 
reader,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
the  detailed  description  of  tubem 
in  §  83.  We  shall  confine  o 
selves  here  to  its  clinical  and  Ük 
peutic  aspects. 

Clinically,  three  forms  are  diel 
F.«.Bia!lLapu»oTih7r^'^,E.m.„;h).  gui^hed :  lupus  maculosua  {or  Ib| 
exfoliativus),  lupus  ezulcerans,  f 
lupus  hypertrophicus.  In  lupu€  maculo»ua,  red  or  yellowish-bro 
smooth  spots  are  formed,  with  a  cracked,  exfoliating,  epidermic  c 
ering  {lupus  exfoliativus).  If  there  is  destruction  of  tissue,  coi 
sponding  ulcers  result,  generally  covered  with  crusts  (lupus  exn 
rans),  wliich  may  lead  to  extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  and  adji 
ing  parts,  especially  upon  the  nose,  cheeks,  lips,  etc.  (Fig.  313).  T 
often  the  process  extends  at  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  diaea 
area,  while  in  the  centre  a  smooth  or  seamed  cicatricial  tissne  devel< 
In  lupus  c.xulcerans  there  will  be  found,  in  addition  to  the  tube 
bacilli,  pus  cocci,  especially  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus, 
cording  to  Leloir  and  Tavernier,  the  ulcerative  changes  occurrinj 
lupus  are  mainly  due  to  the  pus  cocci  which  come  from  without, 
ziu  describes  hj'aline  Hakes  in  the  connective  tissue  of  ulcerating  Inj 
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They  take  on  a  deep  stain,  with  crystal  violet  (according  to  Kiihiit;), 

sod  are  eimilar  to  tlie  bodies  found  by  Rus^el  in  epitbeliomata.     Tlie 

nodular  form  of  lupus  is  called  lupus  liypertropliicuB  (Fig.  314).     Be- 

ttreen  Uiese    different   classes   there  are   numerous  transition   forms, 

vhkh   often    occur   close   beside 

oDe  another   in   tlie  same  lupous 

collectioQ.     The  clinical  course  of 

Inpoa  is  usually  very  chronic.     It 

generally  begins  in  children  from 

four  to   twelve   years  of  age,  or 

later,  and   often   lasts  for  many 

years.      In    consequence   of    the 

losses  of   substance   and   marked 

cicatricial  shrinkage  or  difiuse  cic- 

*Irieial   thickening,  bad  deformi- 

''ss  result,  particularly  on  the  face 

C^ig.  315,)  the  treatment  of  which 

I'l    be  discussed   in  the  Special 

"Tgery.      Not  infrequently  pa- 

öente  with  lupus  die  of  tuberculosis  of  the  internal   organs — of  the 

'"Ige,  for  example.     SometiTnes  epitheliomata  originate  in  lupous  foci 

""J  cicatrices. 

Treatment  of  Lapua. — The  treatment  of  lupus  consists,  in  addition 
^H.  suitably  invigorating  mode  of  life  (see  §  83,  Tuberculosis),  mainly 
•"  adopting  energetic  local  surgical' 
•"^asurea,  such  as  excision  of  the  lupous 
<ii»«iase  or  its  destruction  with  the  sharp 
*Pf>on  (Yolkmann,  page  73),  the  Paqne- 
"D  thermo-cautery  (see  page  74),  or  the 
S*l  vano-cautery  (see  page  76).  The 
**'"lier  a  lupus  is  removed  by  extirpa- 
tion with  the  knife  the  sooner  may  per- 
"•^Ä^ent  recovery  be  expected.  The 
^'^'ind  from  the  excision  is  either  sim- 
P'y  «losed  by  sutures,  or,  if  this  is  im- 
P'^^sible  on'  account  of  too  great  a  loss 
■■'       eabstance,  the    cutaneous  defect 


TOf" 


■Lupus  (Esmi 


■«T»«died  by  plastic  operations  (see  page  134).  or  by  Thiersch  skin 
8'^^-ftfi  (see  page  141).  Tlie  plastic  operation  or  transplantation  of 
^**i  prevents  the  troublesome  consequences  produced  by  cicatricial 
**'*ltraction,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  preventing  recurrences.  By 
«Kci^on  of  the  lupus  and  making  use  of  Thiersch  skin  grafts,  particu- 
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larly  on  the  face,  I  have  obtained  very  satisfactorj  resalts  and  ha^ 
prevented  or  overcome  bad  deformities.  Punctures  made  Mrith  a  ga 
vano-cautery  curved  at  the  end,  or  with  the  fine  tip  of  the  PaqueU 
cautery,  are  exceedingly  serviceable  for  the  pure  macular  or  exfoliatin 
lupus,  such  as  occurs  upon  the  face.  We  destroy  lupus  exulcerans  c 
hypertrophicus  by  vigorous  scraping  with  the  sharp  spoon,  or  by  usic 
the  Paquelin  thermo-cautery,  in  case  excision  is  impossible.  I  ha^ 
given  up  the  use  of  caustics  altogether  (caustic  potash,  copper  sulphat 
nitric  or  chromic  acid,  etc.).  Liebreich  recommends  the  subcutaneoi 
injection  of  cantharidic  acid  or  of  the  cantharidate  of  potassium.  It 
my  opinion  that  the  treatment  of  lupus  by  ointments  is  entirely  wit 
out  effect.  The  constitutional  treatment  by  strengthening  food,  goc 
air,  sea  baths,  proper  climate,  etc.,  is,  next  to  the  energetic  local  trea 
ment,  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  for  preventing  any  recn 
rence  of  the  disease.  The  treatment  of  lupus  by  Koch's  tuberculin  i 
described  on  page  421.  Actual  cures  by  tuberculin  are  rarely  ot 
tained ;  I  have  never  seen  one.  In  the  course  of  the  treatment,  aftej 
apparent  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  affected  portion  of  skin,  J 
have  excised  a  piece  of  the  latter  and  found  in  the  deeper  parts, 
under  the  healed  external  cutaneous  covering,  eruptions  of  new  tu- 
bercles. 

6.  Xnoers  of  the  Skin. — By  ulceration  is  understood  a  granulating 
defect  in  the  skin  accompanied  by  a  suppurative  breaking  down  of  the 
granulations,  which  shows  no  tendency  to  heal.  Ulcers  present  groil 
differences  as  regards  their  size,  character,  and  course.  The  causes  oi 
an  ulcer,  its  location,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  have  * 
most  important  bearing  upon  its  clinical  course.  According  to  th< 
intensity  of  the  reactive  inflammation,  we  make  a  distinction  between 
atonic  or  torpid  ulcers  and  inflammatory  ulcers.  There  are  great  dif 
ferences  in  the  shapes  of  ulcers,  some  being  round,  others  half-raoox 
shaped,  circular,  or  irregular  in  outline.  The  surface  of  an  ute^ 
may  be  smooth  or  sunken,  or  more  or  less  prominent.  According  t4 
the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  or  its  base  we  distinguisl 
oedematous,  haemorrhagic,  gangrenous,  sloughing,  and  fungous  ulcers^ 
the  latter  are  marked  by  prominent,  spongy,  inflamed  granulation^ 
Very  often  a  canal,  or  fistula,  as  it  is  called,  extends  from  the  ulcer  U 
a  greater  or  less  depth  into  the  adjoining  parts.  The  fistulre  (froP 
fistula,  a  pipe),  as  a  general  thing,  originate  from  some  deeply  places 
focus  of  inflammation  which  has  gradually  made  its  way  to  the  surface 
The  edges  of  an  ulcer  may  be  either  more  or  less  normal,  flat  or  swol 
en,  or  hard  and  like  a  wall  (callous  ulcer),  or  undermined  (sinnod 
ulcer).     Phagedenic  ulcers  {<f>ar/i8aiva,  from  <f>ar/€lif^  to  eat)  are  tho^ 
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rhicb  increase  more  or  less  rapidly  in  circumference  analogously  to 
he  hospital  gangrene  of  wounds  (see  §  72). 

The  cauBee  of  ulcers  are  very  numerous,  and  are  sometimes  local 
ind  sometimes  couetitutional.  Ulcers  originate  from  traumatisms  of 
various  descriptions,  from  stasis,  or  from  the  suppurative  breaking 
down  of  tnmoars  and  products  of  inflammation,  such  as  syphilis  (§  84), 
tuberculosis  (§  83),  lupus  and  leprosy 
(§  85).  The  varicose  ulcer  of  the  leg, 
of  so  common  occurrence,  develops  from 
inflammatory  stasis  in  the  leg  in  con- 
junction with  dilated  veins  (varices.  Fig. 
316).  "When  varices  exist,  any  mild  in- 
isnimation,  a  slight  traumatism,  or  an 
czetna  vesicle  may,  as  a  result  of  the 
*Qous  stasis,  give  rise  to  an  ulcer,  since 
■pair  or  the  formation  of  normal  grau- 
»tion  tissue  is  rendered  diflicult  by  the 
■sttirbance  in  the  circulation.  Ulcers 
^y  also  originate  when  in  any  portion 
the  body  a  necrosis  of  the  skin  is 
•^Ught  about  by  pressure.  In  this  class 
*Oiig  the  bedsores  which  occur  upon 

-  sacrum,  over  the  trochanters,  on  the 
^l,  etc.,  in  individuals  whose  nutrition 
*«iipaired  and  whose  circulation,  as  a 
'■alt  of  anaemia  and  cardiac  weakness, 
'»"»perfect.  Trophoneurotic  gangrene 
i  ulcerative  processes  occur  in  paralyt- 

«Sonditions  and  other  diseases  of  the  r 
^.ches  to  the  often  multiple,  neurotic  ulcers  of  the  skin  oecnrrinj^  in 
"*  junction  with  gangrene  of  the  skin,  as  a  result  of  ascending  neuritis 
t>i  secondary  disease  of  certain  central  portions  of  the  spinal  cord 
<^utrelepont,  Kopp,  and  others).     The  soft  and  hard  chancres  have 

—  11  mentioned  in  §  84. 

TiMtmeat  of  Ulcer«. — The  treatment  of  ulcers  varies  with  their 
■"*fie.  The  latter  must  always  be  carefully  taken  into  account  if  an 
-^r  is  to  be  properly  treated  ;  for  example,  a  constitutional  dyscrasia, 
■«a  syphilis,  tubercnlofiis,  or  had  nutrition,  nervous  diseases,  etc.,  must 
tie  same  time  be  attended  to.  The  treatment  of  every  ulcer  should 
'  conducted  upon  antiseptic  principles.  Dressings  with  iodoform, 
**"matol,  oxide  of  zinc,  bismuth,  naphthaline,  with  or  without  oint- 
»^nts  (boric-acid  ointment),  are  excellent.     The  numerous  antiseptic 


vstem.    Great  interest 
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materials  for  covering  a  wound  (powder,  ointments,  etc.)  are  enum^x- 
ated  in  §§  45,  46.     Gangrenous  phagedenic  ulcers  are  best  treated  l^v 
scraping  them  with  a  sharp  spoon,  by  cauterisation  with  caustic  potasli, 
the  Paquelin  or  galvano-cautery.     In  large  ulcers  the  use  of  perina- 
nent  irrigation  (page  178),  or  a  bath  for  the  entire  body  (page  179),  are 
sometimes  advantageous.     It  is  very  important  to  prevent  any  stasis, 
any  disturbance  of  circulation,  by  placing  the  parts  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, by  rest,  etc.     For  varicose  ulcers  of  the  leg,  satisfactory  results 
are  often  obtained  by  enveloping  the  leg  in  Martin's  elastic  bandage, 
which  possesses  the  great  advantages  of  not  confining  the  patient  to  bed 
and  of  allowing  him  to  attend  to  his  business.     Not  infrequently,  how- 
ever, Martin's  elastic  bandage  is  not  well  borne,  as  it  excites  a  per- 
sistent eczema,  which  should  be  treated  as  described  on  page  512.     If 
the  borders  of  the  ulcer  are  slightly  movable,  circumcision  of  the  ulcer 
is  an  excellent  means  of  making  it  possible  for  the  base  of  the  ulcer  to 
contract,  thus  hastening  the  healing  (Nussbaum).     The  circumcision  is 
performed  by  carrying  an  incision  through  the  skin  down  to  the  fascia, 
around  the  ulcer  some  one  to  two  to  three  centimetres  from  its  edge. 
For  hastening  the  growth  of  skin  over  the  ulcer,  Thiersch's  method  of 
skin  grafting  (§  42)  is  particularly  serviceable  after  previously  fresheo- 
ing  or  scraping  off  the  base  of  the  ulcer  with  a  sharp  spoon.     Circum- 
cision of  the  ulcer  can  be  combined  to  good  advantage  with  skin  graft- 
ing.    The  latter  procedure  has  taken  the  place  of  the  implantation  of 
skin  flaps  with  pedicles  taken  from  immediately  adjoining  or  distant 
portions  of  the  body,  and  which  were  formerly  much  in  vogue.    Maas 
in  particular  has  obtained  good  results  from  the  implantation  of  pedna- 
culated  skin  flaps  taken  from  a  distant  portion  of  the  body.     He  recom^ 
mends  that  the  flap  to  be  transplanted  be  cut  as  much  as  possible  in  th^ 
direction  of  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and,  after  previously  removing' 
the   layer    of   granulations    in    tlie   defect  with   a  sharp  spoon,  th^ 
edges  of  the  ulcer  should  be  freshened  all  around  ;  the  flap  is  theo 
united  by  sutures  to  the  borders  of  the  defect  and  by  buried  sutures  tc» 
its  surface.     The  wounded  and  exposed   portion  of  the  flap  is  pre^ 
vented  from  drying  by  being  covered  with  a  plentiful  amount  of  boric- 
acid  ointment  spread  on  gauze.     An  antiseptic  dressing  is  placed  ove^ 
everything,  and  the  portions  of  the  body  under  treatment  are  eonr»^ 
pletely  immobilised  by  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing.    Whenever  possibl^^ 
the  dressing  is  left  undisturbed  for  fourteen  days  and  then  the  pedicle 
of  the  flap  is  divided.     In  this  way  a  flap  can  be  transplanted  from  tb^ 
breast  to  the  arm,  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and  from  the  upper  e^' 
tremity  to  the  face,  and  joints  can  thus  be  made  movable  which  wer^ 
previously  stiffened  by  cicatricial  contractures — i.  e.  had  lost  their  fuD<^ 
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tion.  In  conclusion,  I  should  mention  that  hypertrophic  bone  under 
the  base  of  an  ulcer — in  the  tibia,  for  example — must  be  carefully  lev- 
elled off  with  the  chisel ;  any  undermined  borders  around  an  ulcer 
should  be  excised,  fistulse  should  be  laid  open,  etc.  In  many  cases  of 
extensive  ulceration,  when  repair  is  impossible  or  the  aflEected  limb  is 
useless,  amputation  may  be  indicated.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  exposure  and  erosion  of  a  vessel  by  an  ulcer,  a  serious 
or  even  fatal  haemorrhage  may  occur,  unless  aid  can  be  speedily  obtained. 

Scnrvy  (Scorbntiu)  and  the  Ulcers  whicli  occur  with  it— ulcers  also  occur 

in  scurvy,  especially  on  the  gums,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 

Doouth,  and  on  the  lips.    The  gums  swell  as  a  result  of  haemorrhages,  become 

Wuish  red,  and  then  break  down  into  peculiar  bluish-red  ulcers  with  bluish- 

^reen  borders  and  granulations,  which  bleed  easily.    In  other  respects  scurvy 

is  characterised  by  haemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular 

tissue  (purpura  scorbutica),  into  the  muscles,  joints,  and  from  the  intestine, 

hy  general  emaciation,  anaemia,  and  hydraemia.    Scorbutus  now  occurs  less 

often  than  formerly.     It  is  to  be  regarded  essentially  as  a  severe  cachexia,  or 

*  general  disturbance  of  nutrition,  involving  particularly  the  walls  of  the 

Wood-vessels.    Whether  micro-organisms  play  any  part  in  the  origin  of 

scurvy  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     The  disease  occurs  eudemically, 

^'PeciaUy  among  individuals  who  live  under  unfavourable  external  condi- 

tioiia,  such  as  sailors  who  have  eaten  for  a  long  time  only  salted  meat  without 

^y    fresh  vegetable  food.     It  also  occurs  in  damp,  badly  ventilated  and 

^'ox^ded  quarters  (prisons,  barracks,  etc.).     Scorbutus  has  only  a  slight  in- 

te^GBt  for  the  surgeon,  so  that  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  text-books  on 

^t^mal  medicine.     The  prognosis  of  this  affection,  which  for  the  most  part 

'^''^Ä  a  chronic  course,  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  speedily  removing  the 

^^'^^vourable  hygienic  conditions.     Hence  the  treatment  consists  mainly  in 

P'^^V-iding  good  dwellings  and  good  food  (fresh  meat,  fresh  vegetables).     In 

*"^ition  to  this,  acids — particularly  vegetable  acids — are  beneficial  in  the 

f^Xi  of  fresh  watercress  and  sorrel.    Since  legislation  has  provided  that 

^•^l>s,  prisons,  etc.,  should  be  well  supplied  with  food,  and  that  the  inmates 

J      l^risons  obtain  fresh  vegetables  in  sufficient  quantity,  scurvy  has  become 

f*^   common.    The  ulcers  in  the  mouth  should  be  treated  by  mild  cauterisa- 

^^^  with  nitrate  of  silver,  iodoform,  and  gargles  of  three-per-cent.  chlorate 

\>«tash  OP  boric  acid. 

Otito  Anomaliei  of  Granulating  WonndB.— In  addition  to  the  ulcerative 

^^'^ijruction  of  granulations  there  are  still  other  anomalies  of  granulating 

^^^'^^nds  which  interfere  with  their  healing,  and  these  we  shall  discuss  briefly. 

^   fungous  or  spongy  granulations  are  understood  those  which  project  above 

.^    level  of  the  surface  of  the  wound  in  the  form  of  a  fungus.    Soft,  luxu- 

"^^^^t  granulations  like  these  are  observed  in  tuberculosis  especially,  and  also 

^*^^n  there  are  any  hindrances  to  healing,  such  as  those  due  to  induration  of 

.^    surrounding  parts,  or  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  or  a  necrotic 

P^^'cse  of  bone — a  sequestrum,  as  it  is  called — in  the  depths  of  the  wound.    The 

^^^^.tment  of  these  fungous  granulations  consists  in  removing  the  above- 

^^'Utioned  causes  and  in  applying  energetic  cauterisation  with  the  nitrate- 
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of-«)vcr  «tick.  ProMiirc  alio  (lom  good  twrvioo.  When  iioceKsary.  th«  gnaw- 
lutiuuH  riiny  be  romovod  by  a  »ihnrp  »jkh)!!,  I)io  thrriiio-rutitvr^-,  or  «iuipljlif 
the  Unite  nr  sciHwir*.  iiml  llw  wminil  mirfuCT  ohvitixI  willi  vrry  Biuall  plera» 
of  »kill  !>.v  Tl.iPiwir«  mptlK"!  iS  W. 

IrriUble  Dloar.— Hy  tVnMWc  iiloiT  vi-rypninftil  trntnuUtmnn  »r»  meMil, 
wliicli  bk'iHl  LMMily.  It  is  not  known  it[tun  whut  the  [itünfviltiMB  nf  Una 
{(TUinilationH  roiLlly  (lopcnds,  und  it  in  tliv  tnonj  nmnrlciiblc  frani  the  fact 
thai  )fnuiiiUtii(ii  tiMiin  iiNiinlly  jknummh«  dm  norvMt.  Th«  ulfttctioii  is  « 
most  commonly  in  luiwmio  or  liysloricul  indiviclualit.  Tlio  bout  1 
ooiiBiKts  in  tho  4i}>pliciilioii  of  ilcsifniilinti  powder  drvminK"  (itxloform,  fat» 
niutb,  dormatol),  or  in  llic  rvniovnJ  of  tbn  [xkinful  ifninulfitioiiH  by  caiutk^ 
or,  botb>r.  with  süiMiuni  or  Uiu  Hliurp  h|hmiii,  follosvud  by  trannplHntAtion  of 
■kin,  etc. 


7.  XlsphfttttiMii. —  Hy  elophaiitinaU  (elophaiitiasi)t  Arabum  or  pachy- 
dontiia  aciiiiiMitn)  is  iiiiderstood  an  cxtt^naivc  liy{M>rpla«tic  tliiokoDing  af 
tlio  skin  and  suboutaneotiB  collukr  lixeiio  over  larf;o  jxtrtion«  of  tlw 
body.  miMt  frp(]iiL'MtIjr  ohi««rved  v^ 
on  tho  lower  oxtrtMiiiliL>«  and  gviu- 
till«  (Kig.  317).  Tho  lir|)orpIiu>u 
of  tlie  tiwtnt»  may  dowiop  in  cot 
junrtion  witli  various  ohronie  «nd 
fr(<<iiicntly  recurring  intliunnfr 
lions,  such  as  chronic  ocxouiAf,  st 
ccmtiune,  ulironip  ]M>rio«titc!(i  aad 
OMtootny  elite«,  crysifwUtuutt  ni 
lymplmn^tie  prooiwiMTB,  lyinpit  M» 
sid,  tiijurii's  to  iicrvu«,  etc.  A  ate- 
ond  form  of  clcpliantiiuiia  j«  tbe 
roBuIt  of  ft  (•lin)ni»'  afft-ction,  ll« 
DittiiRt  of  which  is  »till  imknovn, 
and  oocura  cnduniically  in  tropkal 
and  ttiibtrojiical  oountrit«  (Centn) 
AnirricH,  Araliia,  Indtn),  wliile  is 
Kiin>]H'  oidy  s]wrtMiic  ca*.c»  arc  t>t>- 
flcrved.  In  hi  ('i)idcmic  form  ibi- 
proLVR»  in  duo  in  many  insiatioo«  lo 
tlii^  prewiico  of  tho  filarift  Itanrrafti 
(orni^in<>»BiB),  which,  with  iu  «lu- 
bryoB,  itihabitA  tho  lyinpiintic  vo««clt<  and  caiiaPB  lymph  iitUM'4>  nnd  in- 
flainmatioiis,  purtirularly  of  the  eittenial  gi^iitnlt-,  tlio  thigh,  and  [icri- 
tonoal  OAvity.  The  invasion  of  thu  lilaria  due«  not  in  evorv  t-tue  i^n 
rise  to  elvplmntiaDis,  and  oo  a  mattor  of  fact  the  |4ra»it4M  haw  nul 
been  found  in  thu  majority  of  easce.    Tho  thrcad-liko  worm  is  Ö  to 


M>vunty-«itflit  pimn 
ory.    (Kaiilger.i 
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10  ccnlinu'tn-H  loiifj,  »ml  it«  larviv  iilioiit  O'liri  iuilliiiii-ln<r'.  Tliov  proh- 
iiMy  outer  tlio  htiiuitn  nr^iniriiti,  the  l;^'iii|iliiitii'  vosticlr«,  lUitl  tlu>  1>1ih>(1 
fi'oiti  till'  inU'Mtiiu'  ^MutiMiii.  KchcuU-). 

Till'  ])iii-lioiit(  of  »kill  invulvt'tl  in  tliv  I'lciiIumtiiiniH  nw  Mouu'timctt 
(li'iisc  1111(1  liiird  («■1<-])liHiitiiiHii4  (liinO  iiiiil  Koiiu'liiiiii«  luuilo  uji  of  Kiift, 
^rcviAli-wliiti'  tisHiit'  (.clcjtlmnliiuiiH  iiiuIHk),  and  ofU'ii  coiiluiii  f;n>utK'  di- 
iitti'd  Iviiipliiitic  v'i<Mu>lH^(-lo|)}iiiiitmtiiii  lyiii)iliiiii{rioi>latictit.  [Olt<|iliHiitiiif)iit 
is  ocfiisiiiiinlly  ciiiifroiiihil,  mid  luny  lu'  u  rcMilt  of  iihiionniil  <l('v(<1ii{iirii-iit 
luiil  iifw  fiirnmtiiin  of  blond  mid  lyiii[>]mti<^  vvhm'I«  (i<](')iliniiliiisirt  <-oii- 
(Ifuitii  U'liiiiniifttHli't»  mid  K.  lym|iliHiij;iwtud('s).  ^Kcc  u]t>o  Tiiiiiniint.) 
In  niiv  inntiiiiccH  iiu  iidii'ritod  olcpliuiitiiixit«  i»  ulim^rvcd,  wliifli,  lUTonl- 
iiig  til  N'oiiiK-,  id  [iniitiilily  tlio  n>»ult  of  iiii  iiiiit-ritcd  dofcet  in  llic  do- 
Vflojuiii'iit  of  tho  lyiiii>liiitic  HVHtciii. 

Treatment  of  EleplwBtiult.  Tim  tn>HtiiH>iit  of  (<U>]iliaiitiiisiM  in  tlic 
iH'niiminn  of  tlio  dixfiiM'  in  dinvtwi  towiinli«  tlm  i-iinm'.  )>arliculiirly  tlic 
iiillaniiiiatory  HianjccH  in  tim  atTivtcd  ixirtionxof  llif  txidy.  Knvidnjiin^ 
lli<<  jiartH  in  ciiuitic  l>aiidit)p>H,  [iltu'in^  tlicni  in  an  eloviitod  {iot>ition,  in- 
jfctiiin!*  of  alooliul,  lipit.ion  of  tlw  main  iitTi'n'iit  iirtcry,  |mni'lHtti  cau- 
rcrisaliiiii.  ri'iHiili-il  Hpindlc-nhajH'd  (■M'SxiniiH,  and  total  n-nioval  nf  an 
i.'li'l>lmnliiiti(-  wpotniu  or  of  tin»  iitTcctcd  t>xln!niilifit  liy  ani|>iitation  nr 
disiirticnlHtiiin,  liavo  idl  iHH'n  onipKmil  (»n'  S)>i>rial  Siir^>ryV 

s.  Hynsdem».  -MyxtiKlrnm  iha  vrrvrare.ciutly  riHMf;iiisi<dalTcction 
of  (jn-iit  |mtlioKiffi(>Hl  inU<n'nt.  Th«  iliHi'a>)(\  wliii-li  wiw  tirnt.  d<<iicrilH><1 
liy  (iiill  in  ISiit  iiH  tim " on'tinoid  ccnidititin,"  iilTct-ttt  women  ninrc  nfti'n 
tlian  men,  t'HiHt'iidly  tlwmn  of  iniddl»  iifp.'.  Tlicni  in  idway«  a  dcwtriietiv»» 
clianp-,  wn-li  a*  ttltroid  df^>ni>ration,  interHtiliiil  eonni'i'tivi'-ti.'wiic  <lf- 
v<'Io|nn(>iit,  or  otiivr  diMiixo  of  the  tliyrnid  };land,  the  lattvr  U-in^  Minie- 
tiinex  enliir^nl  imd  rioinetinu'-»  atropine.  MyxiiHleniii  IniH  al^o  liifii  oti- 
«erved  in  eoiuieetion  with  rtvpliilitie  diru'iue  of  the  thyroid  ^land.  The 
intemtitial  eonniH'tii'e-tiiwne  growth  gi-nerully  pnvetit  in  the  thyroid 
is  mainly  the  rcHnlt  of  mi  inthunnmtory  iinieenn,  an<]  'm  idw>  very  frt'- 
<inoiitly  found  in  tin*  Hkin  and  in  Üw  internal  orpin».  A  [)r<ni<nin<-(il 
cxccs-i  of  Hinein  Ih  found  in  the  skin  und  lilooti ;  llic  anionnl  of  ha'nio- 
gloKin  in  the  hlood  18  diminished,  whilo  the  iinionnt  of  red  enrpiiM'Ifs 
mid  tihriii  variit),  lieing  Hiniiftiniex  diniiniithed  mid  smnetimes  inercased. 
Tlie  }M>wer  nf  tlic  n'll  Iilood-corjiiiwIeH  to  take  up  oxy^eii  may  lie 
grt'iitly  diniiiiishi'd.  Tlw  skin,  ]>arti(>iilarly  of  the  faee  and  exIrcmitieH, 
is  eIianu»torit)ti(>4illy  swollen.  Tlien-  »re  idso  dislnrlmnees  of  wix-i-ch,  nf 
motion.  And  of  intplUvt,  mid,  in  hrief.  a  n>niarkid>le  deeline  of  llie  Ixid- 
ily  and  inontHl  funetionn.  In  yoiithfnl  indivi<liials  the  normal  <levelii]>- 
niont  does  not  tako  piano  (dwarfs,  ote).  Myxo'doiiui  i»  uxtrumoljr  n 
in  childhood. 
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of-Bilver  stick.  Fressur«  also  does  good  service.  When  necessary,  the 
lations  may  be  removed  by  a  sharp  spoon,  the  thermo-cautery,  or  sin 
the  knife  or  Bciasora,  and  the  wound  surface  covered  with  very  smal 
of  Bkin  by  Thiersch's  method  ($  42). 

Iiritablo  Ulcer.— By  irritable  ulcer  very  painful  granulations  are 
which  bleed  easily.  It  is  not  known  upon  what  the  painfulnen  o 
granulations  really  depends,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  from  t 
that  granulation  tissue  usually  possesses  no  nerves.  The  affection  is  o 
most  commonly  in  anaemic  or  hysterical  individuals.  The  best  tit 
consists  in  the  application  of  desiccating  powder  dressings  (iodofoi 
muth,  dermatol),  or  in  the  removal  of  the  painful  granulations  by  t 
or,  better,  with  scissors  or  the  sharp  spoon,  followed  by  transplants 


7.  Elephantiasis. — By  elephantiasis  (elephantiasis  Arabam  or 
dermia  acquisita)  is  understood  an  extensive  hyperplastic  thicker 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  over  lar^^  portions 
body,  most  frequently  obser' 
on  the  lower  extremities  an 
tals  (Fig.  Sir).  The  hyp« 
of  the  tissues  may  develop 
junction  with  various  chron 
frequently  recurring  infl 
tions,  such  as  chronic  eczen 
cerations,  chronic  periostib 
osteomyelites,  erysipelatoni 
lymphangitic  procesees,  lym| 
sis,  injuries  to  nerves,  etc. 
ond  form  of  elephantiasis 
result  of  a  chronic  affectio 
nature  of  which  is  still  nnl 
and  occurs  endemically  in  ti 
and  subtropical  countries  (( 
America,  Arabia,  India),  vi 
Europe  only  sporadic  cases  i 
served.  In  its  epidemic  foi 
process  is  due  in  many  instai 
the  presence  of  the  filaria  Bai 
(or  medinensis),  which,  with  ; 
bryos,  inhabits  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  causes  lymph  stases  a 
flammations,  particularly  of  the  external  genitals,  the  thigh,  am 
toneal  cavity.  The  invasion  of  the  filaria  does  not  in  every  cas 
rise  to  elephantiasis,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  parasites  ha' 
been  found   in  the  majority  of  cases.     The  thread-like  worm  i 
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10  ceutimetres  long,  and  its  larvae  about  035  niillimetres.  They  prob- 
ably enter  the  haman  organism,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  blood 
from  the  intestine  (Manson,  Scheube). 

The  portions  of  skin  involved  in  the  elephantiasis  are  sometimes 
dense  and  hard  (elephantiasis  dura)  and  sometimes  made  up  of  soft, 
greyish-white  tissue  (elephantiasis  mollis),  and  often  contain  greatly  di- 
lated lymphatic  vessels  (elephantiasis  lymphangiectatica).  Elephantiasis 
is  occasionally  congenital,  and  may  be  a  result  of  abnormal  development 
and  new  formation  of  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  (elephantiasis  con- 
genita telangiectodes  and  E.  lymphangiectodes).  (See  also  Tumours.) 
In  rare  instances  an  inherited  elephantiasis  is  observed,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Nonne,  is  probably  the  result  of  an  inherited  defect  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lymphatic  system. 

Treatment  of  Elephantiasis, — The  treatment  of  elephantiasis  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease  is  directed  towards  the  cause,  particularly  the 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  affected  portions  of  the  body.  Enveloping 
the  parts  in  elastic  bandages,  placing  them  in  an  elevated  position,  in- 
jections of  alcohol,  ligation  of  the  main  afferent  artery,  punctate  cau- 
terisation, repeated  spindle-shaped  excisions,  and  total  removal  of  an 
elephantiatic  scrotum  or  of  the  affected  extremities  by  amputation  or 
disarticulation,  have  all  been  employed  (see  Special  Surgery). 

8.  XyxiBdema. — Myxoedema  is  a  very  rare,  easily  recognised  affection 
of  great  pathological  interest.  The  disease,  which  was  first  described 
by  Gull  in  1873  as  the  "  cretinoid  condition,"  affects  women  more  often 
than  men,  especially  those  of  middle  age.  There  is  always  a  destructive 
change,  such  as  fibroid  degeneration,  interstitial  connective-tissue  de- 
velopment, or  other  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  latter  being  some- 
times enlarged  and  sometimes  atrophic.  Myxoedema  has  also  been  ob- 
served in  connection  with  syphilitic  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The 
interstitial  connective-tissue  growth  generally  present  in  the  thyroid 
is  mainly  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process,  and  is  also  very  fre- 
quently found  in  the  skin  and  in  the  internal  organs.  A  pronounced 
excess  of  mucin  is  found  in  the  skin  and  blood  ;  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin in  the  blood  is  diminished,  while  the  amount  of  red  corpuscles 
and  fibrin  varies,  being  sometimes  diminished  and  sometimes  increased. 
The  power  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  to  take  up  oxygen  may  be 
greatly  diminished.  The  skin,  particularly  of  the  face  and  extremities, 
is  characteristically  swollen.  There  are  also  disturbances  of  speech,  of 
motion,  and  of  intellect,  and,  in  brief,  a  remarkable  decline  of  the  bod- 
ily and  mental  functions.  In  youthful  individuals  the  normal  develop- 
ment does  not  take  place  (dwarfs,  etc).  Myx(edema  is  extremely  rare 
in  childhood. 
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By  experimental  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  animals,  and  \:z^y 
its  total  extirpation  in  man,  there  is  produced  a  form  of  disease,  tL  -»e 
so-called  cachexia   strumipriva  or  thyreopriva,  which   corresponds  i  n 
all  respects  to  myxoedema,  and  hence  only  a  partial  removal  of  tl  me 
thyroid  gland  is  allowable  in  man.    Myxoedema  has  also  been  observc^-<i 
after  partial  extirpation  of  the  degenerated  gland  when  the  retainer- <i 
portion   atrophied   with   remarkable   rapidity   (Köhler).      Schiff  ar:»  <1 
Eiselsberg  demonstrated  that  animals  withstand  total  extirpation  of  tlume 
thyroid  gland  if  their  own  thyroid  gland,  or  one  taken  from  anoth^sr 
animal  of  the  same  species,  is  successfully  implanted  in  the  peritone^^tl 
cavity  and  resumes  its  normal  function  there.     The  function  of  tl 
thyroid  gland,  which  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation  in  the  body 
mucin,  is  disturbed  in  myxoedema.     Therefore  myxoedema  may  ori^^i- 
nate  from  operative  removal  as  well  as  from  degeneration  of  the  tli  jr- 
roid  gland,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  so-called  sporadic  creti  n- 
ism  which  occurs  in  children,  and  is  closely  related  to  endemic  cretinisin. 
The  ultimate  causes  of  degeneration  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  unknown. 
Myxoedema  usually  terminates  fatally  in  a  few  years.     According  to 
Bircher  and  others,  myxoedema  and  cretinism  are,  in  respect  to  their 
etiology,  pathogenesis,  and  course,  totally  different  processes.     As  re- 
gards treatment,  Horsley  recommends  the  implantation  of  the  thyroid 
gland  after  total  extirpation  of  the  gland,  and  for  myxoedema.     In  one 
case  of  myxoedema,  which  had  existed  for  four  to  five  years,  Murrey 
obtained   remarkable  improvement  by  ten   injections  of  the  extract 
from  two  and  a  half  thyroid  glands  taken  from  sheep. 

Scleroderma. — By  scleroderma  is  understood  a  circumscribed  or  more  dif- 
fuse hardening  of  the  skin,  occurring  rather  suddenly  in  adults,  without  er- 
temal  causes,  and  either  remaining  stationary  or  gradually  extending,  ao^ 
finally  terminating  in  atrophy.     In  scleroderma  the  skin  is  as  hard  as  wood^ 
and  the  disease  occurs  on  the  trunk,  the  face,  and  the  extremities.    Its  natura 
is  unknown.     Anatomically,  Chiari  found  a  thickening  of  the  fibrous  stroma 
of  the  skin  combined  in  places  with  an  infiltration  with  leucocytes.    In  on^^ 
case  Heller  found  obliteration  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

Scleroderma  neonatorum^  according  to  Langer,  is  caused  by  a  stiffeniD^" 
and  hardening  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  conditions  of  collaps^ 
and  lowered  body  temperature. 

Idiopathic  Atrophy  of  the  Skin. — Idiopathic  atrophy  of  the  skin  is  an  &c^^ 
ceedingly  rare  disease,  and  the  etiology  is  obscure.     Sometimes  excessive 
cold  or  heat,  nervous  influences,  etc.,  appear  to  be  the  cause.     The  atrophi- 
areas  of  skin  slowly  increase  in  circumference,  and  eventually  lead  to  co^*"' 
responding  disfigurements.     As  yet  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  a  succes^^^ 
ful  treatment. 

Dermatolysis.— In  the  so-called  dermatolysis    (Tilbury,  Fox),  the  skii 
without  apparent  change  in  structure,  becomes  too  abundant  and  loose,  gi 
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ing  rise  to  folds.    The  faces  of  youthful  individuals  may  thus  assume  an 
aged  expression. 

For  tumours  of  the  skin,' see  Tumours,  §§  125-130. 

§  94.  XnflanuntttioiLS  and  Snrgioal  Diseases  of  the  Mncous  Membranea 
— Diseases  of  Mucous  Membranes  of  Surgical  hiiportance, — Brief 
mention  will  be  made  here  only  of  those  diseases  and  inflammations  of 
mucous  membranes  which  are  the  object  of  surgical  treatment.  We 
shall  discuss  injuries  in  the  Special  Surgery.  As  a  general  rule, 
wounds  of  mucous  membrane,  if  strict  asepsis  is  observed,  heal  readily, 
particularly  under  the  use  of  iodoform. 

Acute  Inflammation. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes occurs  as  an  acute  catarrh  or  acute  catarrhal  inflammation 
which  is  characterised  by  hypersemia,  oedematous  swelling,  and  the 
formation  of  a  discharge  at  first  poor  in  cells  and  then  containing 
large  quantities  of  them.  Some  of  the  cells  arc  extravasated  colour- 
less blood-corpuscles,  and  others  desquamated  epithelium.  Not  infre- 
quently in  catarrh  there  is  a  development  of  vesicles  and  superficial 
losses  of  substances — catarrhal  ulcers.  The  causes  of  catarrhs  may  be 
mechanical  or  chemical  in  nature,  or,  what  is  most  common,  they  may 
be  due,  in  the  main,  to  micro-organisms,  as  is,  for  instance,  the  acute 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genitals — gonorrhoea  (see  page 
433).  Catarrhs  which  occur  as  a  result  of  chemical  irritations  are  pro- 
duced, for  example,  by  the  action  of  mercury  or  iodine;  many  individ- 
uals are  very  susceptible  to  these  two  substances.  The  acute  inflam- 
mations which  follow  the  use  of  mercury  and  attack  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  for  example  (stomatitis  mercurialis),  are  occasionally  observed 
during  the  treatment  of  a  wound  with  bichroride,  or  during  the  in- 
unction treatment  of  syphilis,  etc.  (see  page  434).  Mercurial  stomatitis 
is  characterised  by  a  swelling  of  the  gums,  salivation,  swelling  of  the 
mncous  membrane  of  the  mouth  at  various  points,  and  the  formation 
of  ulcers.  Mercurial  stomatitis,  as  we  sliall  see,  is  best  prevented  by 
cautions  use  of  bichloride  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  by  paying  care- 
ful attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  inoutli,  by  stopping  smoking  dur- 
ing the  inunction  treatment,  etc.  The  treatment  of  the  mercurial  sto- 
matitis itself  consists  in  gargling  the  throat  with  chlorate  of  potash  or 
boric  add.  This  complication  can  usually  be  speedily  cured  by  super- 
ficial cauterisation  of  the  ulcers  with  silver  nitrate  or  copper  sulphate  in 
substance,  and  also  by  stopping  the  bichloride  dressings  or  the  inunctions. 

Cofnerwm  oris  or  noraa  is  a  severe  ulcerative  stomatitis,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  the  Special  Surgery,  with  the  other  diseases  of  mucous 
membranes  in  the  facial  cavities,  the  digestive  tract,  genito-urinary 
apparatus,  etc. 
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Croapooa  and  Dipfathentio  Influnmation. — By  croup  and  diphiher^^-^. 

laäammatorj  processeB  are  understood  which  are  for  the  moet  p&^n 
idenbcal  patholt^call;  and  cHki^. 
ically  and  only  differ  in  degre-^. 
Both  inflammations  are  char».«;, 
tensed  by  the  formation  of  ^.n 
inflammatory  product  consietirtf 
of    übnn   and  cells,  which    ü 
shghtly  adherent  to  the  surfac« 
1  of  the  mucous  membrane.     In 
croup  (Fig  318)  the  membrane 
lies  npon    the     mucous    mem- 
braoe,  while  in  diphtheria  tlie 
exudate   is  also   found  in   the 

mucous  membrane,  and  the  latter  becomes  more  or  less  necrotic  (Fig. 

319).     In  tlie  formation  of  this  pseudo-membrane,  according  to  Battm- 

garten,  the  "fibrinous"  degeneration  of  the  epitbeiium  plays  an  im- 
portant part  as  well  as  the 
flbriooue  exudate.'  In  croup 
there  is  a  fibrinoid  degeoera- 
tion  of  the  epithelium  only,  but 
in  diphtheria  this  process  also 
involves  the  conuective  tieeue- 
Tbe  local  death  of  tissue  pro- 
duced by  the  diphtheritic  in- 
flammation is,  according  to 
Colmheim  and  "Weigert,  a  coag- 
nlation  necrosis — i.  e.,  a  deatb 
of  the  tissues  and  cells  doe  U> 
the  coagulation  of  lymph  wbid» 
permeates   the   affected  tissue^ 

and   penetrates  into   the  celle- 
111  ut  111«  Ijurdernt  tlie  lienltJiylisBuo:     ,T^,  j     ..    i    i      --_ 

.1,  iiomiil  epithelium  BD<1  submucoiw  tuwue  ;      inC   CfOUpOUS  and    diphtnentl^? 
A  tlie  wnnecrive  tluue  underneath  tlie  epithe-     „,„,„K»„..-<r,    «„«.„   ■  f.       ^ 

Hum  and  mucouH  membrsne  intin™tocfwitii    membranes  come  away  after  ^ 

mJl'^Jüf™iire^a,™t*'i^'"'''^""''^'^'  certain  length  of  time,  bein^ 
cast  off  by  the  new  epithelinr** 
which  is  produced  underneath  and  pushes  the  remains  of  the  ine«3- 
hrane  before  it;  in  severe  cases  the  membrane  comes  away  in  tof^ 
(Heubner).  Croup  can  be  excited  experimentally  by  the  injection  o^ 
liq.  ammonii  cauetici  into  the  trachea  of  a  rabbit,  the  animals  usnaily 
dying  in  two  to  three  to  four  days  with  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  Ther« 
is  no  anatomical  distinction   between   tins   experimental   croup  ai"^ 
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demic  diphtheria  (Middeldorpf,  Goldmann).      The  pharynx  and 

cbea  are  most  frequently  affected  by  the  croupous  and  diphther- 

i  inflammation ;  less  often  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 

d  intestine.     Diphtheria  occasionally  occurs  in   the  skin,  starting, 

p  example,  from  infection  through  a  cutaneous  abrasion  or  wound, 

)ecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mucous  membranes  such  as  tliat 

the  female  genital  tract,  the  rectum,  etc.     True  diphtheria  is  an 

fectious  disease  which  is  produced  by  a  specific  bacillus  discovered 

Löfller,  and  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  all  other  patho- 

;ical  processes  which  are  likewise  accompanied  by  the  formation 

croupous  or  diphtheritic  changes  in  the  mucous  membranes  and 

not  differ  anatomicMy  from   true  diphtheria  (so-called   pseudo- 

htheria).      By  temporarily  interrupting  the  circulation  of  blood 

the  urinary  bladder  Heubner  excited  artificially  a  local  pseudo- 

btheria  of  this  description  which  was  not  transmissible  to  animals 

icoculation  like  true  diphtheria.     In  true  diphtheria  there  develops, 

result  of  the  absorption  of  the  poisonous  products  of  the  bacterial 
abolism,  a  febrile  systemic  intoxication  the  severity  of  which  varies 
ttly,  though  it  very  often  speedily  terminates  in  death,  particularly 
n  a  degeneration  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart  takes  place.  Amongst 
^r  sequeliB  of  diphtheria,  nephritis  (albuminuria)  and  paralyses  are 
cially  prominent.     In  the  latter  there   occur    histologically   pro- 

ced  inflammatory  changes  in  the  muscles  and  nerves  (Hochhaus). 

symptomatology  of  diphtheria  is  discussed  in  the  Special  Surgery. 

Iso  Wound  Diphtheria,  §  72. 

\  Etiology  of  Diphtheriar— Loffler'B  Diphtheria  Bacilliu.— Löffler  was 

t  to  prove  the  constant  presence  of  a  species  of  bacteria  in  human 

ria  ;  he  cultivated  it  artificially  and  inoculated  animals  with  it.     It 

K)ssible  to  excite  genuine  diphtheria  in  animals,  but  Löffler  was  able 

that  the  bacteria  in  question  bad  pronounced  poisonous  properties. 

and  others  have  confirmed  Löffler's  statements,  and  Koux  and  others 

Uy  inoculated   animals  with  Löffler^s  bacillus  and   observed  the 

s  which  are  peculiar  to  human  diphtheria,  particularly  the  forma- 

!al  diphtheritic  processes  and  the  paralyses  which  follow  the  general 

)n.     Upon  the  basis  of  these  facts,  we  are  justified  in  the  belief  that 

icillus  is  the  actual  excitant  of  diphtheria. 

htheria  bacilli  are  small  rods  about  as  long  as  tubercle  bacilli, 

aost  twice  as  thick,  of  a  plump  appearance,  and  generally  with 

ids  (Fig.  320).     They  vary,  however,  greatly  in  their  form,  the 

•  frequently  a  club-shaped  thickening  at  the  end,  while  others  are 

f  division  into  several  pieces  by  transverse  segmentation  '(mani- 

involution).     The  bacilli  are  found  in  the  diphtheritic  pseudo- 

.nd  nowhere  else  in  the  body  ;  consequently  the  severe  constitu- 

Dms  of  diphtheria  are  caused  by  the  exceedingly  poisonous  prod- 
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ucta  ot  their   metabolism.      Opinions  vary  as  r^ards   the   nature  of  t^Jn 

toxioes  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli,  though  they  are  generally  oonsidered  to  le 

albuminoid  bodies  belonging,  according  to  Brieger  and  Fränkel,  to  the  toxa}- 

bumens,  according  to  Boux  and  Yersin  to  the  diastases,  and  according  to  d- 

maleia  to  the  nuclein  compounds.     They  are  formed  either 

*%^^^  by  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  bodies  contained  in 

V     B    ^  \   ^    the  nutritive  substances,  or  the  microbes  develop  them  wi'Üi- 

"  rl'N  ''^  themselves  by  synthesis  of  simpler  bodies  (Guinochel, 

JX  ^"    Strauss).     The  toxic  substances  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli  are 

Fio     311  —Bacilli    ™*''''^  ^y  *  ■»•'tain  instability  being  destroyed  by  beatuid 

of      diphthi-ria,     ferments  (pepsin,  pancreatin),  and  passing  through  tb«  di- 

bJ'iiu^   frJi'i""»    göstive  tract  without  causing  any  disturbance  (Gamaleii). 

frenb  viilcun: ;  A,    The  diphtheritic  poison  is  decidedly  weakened  by  antipfria 

" '  "     (Vianna).      Mixed  (septic)  infections  originate  from  the 

presence  at  the  same  time  of  streptococci  and  staphylococd 
The  bacilli  are  facultative  anaerobic,  and  incapable  of  movement ;  they 
grovr  at  temperatures  mcgiDg  between  68°  and  104°  F.  upon  gelatine  or  otber 
nutritive  medium,  which  must  always  be  made  slightly  alkaline,  and  expe- 
cially  well  upon  LcilBer's  blood  serum  (three  parts  blood  serum  from  cattle 
or  sheep,  one  part  beef  bouillon,  one  per  cent  peptone,  one  half  per  cent 
common  salt,  one  per  cent,  grape  sugar)  and  upon  glycerine-agar.    On  Löffler'« 
blood  serum  a  thick,  glistening,  whitish  scum  forms  in  the  incubator  at  » 
temperature  of  984°  F.  in  almut  two  days.    On  glycerine-agar  at  the  incubator 
temperature,  flat  greyish-white,  glisteauig  colonics, 
with  smooth  edges,  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  develop 
within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  iFig.  3S1). 
On  agar  the  cultures  at  first  grow  slowly,  but  tb^ 
second  generation  more  luxuriantly,  as  the  badlÜ 
have  then  become  accustomed  to  the  nutritive  medi' 
um,  which  was  not  at  first  suited  to  them.    But  aC- 
the  same  time  they  suffer  a  loss  in  virulence.   Whtf> 
stab  cultures  are  made  in  gelatine,  small  white  glot>' 
ular  colonies  develop  along  the  inoculated  line  of 
puncture.     On  gelatine  plates,  at  a  temperature  of 
22°  to  24°  C.  (71°  to  75°  F.),  the  colonies  remain  sinaJJ 
and  the  gelatine  is  not  liquefied.    Tfae  bacillus  grom 
upon  potatoes  provided  the  surface  is  made  alkaline; 
milk  is  also  an  excellent  nutritive  medium.     i( 
temperatures  ranging  from  45°  to  60°  C,  (113°  to  itf 
F. )  the  bacilli  perish.     Spore  formation  has  not  b«ea 
observed.     The  bacilli  are  also  possessed  of  gral 
powers  of  resistance;  they  will  remain  in  a  dritd 
pseudo-membrane  and  be  capable  of  development  after  the  lapse  of  thiwto 
four  months.     Roux  and  Yersin  demonstrated  that  serum  cultures,  unto 
ordinary  conditions,  retain  their  vitality  and  virulence  for  five  mouths;  ud, 
furthermore,  that  the  cultures  kept  entirely  shut  off  from  the  action  otiir 
and  light  still  pos.sess  their  full  virulence  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  monllu. 
The  diphtheria  bacilli  can  be  best  stained  with  Loffler's  alkaline  metb;^ 
blue  solution;  they  do  not  stain  by  Gram's  method.     But  according  totlw 
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recent  investigations  of  Roux  and  Yersin,  the  latter  method  can  also  be 
easily  used.  The  virulent  diphtheria  bacilli  are  almost  never  found  in  the 
mucus  of  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  is  healthy  or  who  has  some  other  disease, 
but  Löffler  and  Hofmann  state  that  pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli  are  often  found 
which  are  very  similar  but  have  no  pathogenic  action,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  possibly  weakened  forms  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli. 

TranfmiMion  of  Diphtheria  to  Animal». — Inoculations  in  animals  are 
often  unsuccessful  ;  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  doves  and  chickens  are  particularly 
susceptible,  while  mice  and  rats  are  not  very  much  so.  In  guinea-pigs,  doves, 
etc.,  the  cultures  excite  pseudo-membranes  in  the  trachea,  and  sometimes 
severe  constitutional  symptoms,  paralyses,  etc.  Guinea-pigs  are  the  most 
susceptible  ;  within  a  few  days  after  subcutaneous  inoculation  they  die  with 
cedema,  pleuritic  effusions,  etc.,  but  the  bacilli  are  not  found  in  the  internal 
organs.  Filtered  cultures,  or  the  poisonous  albuminous  bodies  (toxalbumens) 
isolated  from  the  cultures  excite  severe  symptoms  of  intoxication,  which, 
however,  take  a  long  time  to  cause  death. 

Artifioially  Aoqmied  Immimity  from  Infection  by  Diphtheria.— Behring 
and  Eätasato  have  made  animals  artificially  immune  from  diphtheria  (1)  by 
the  use  of  cultures  sterilised  by  FränkeFs  method  ;  (2)  by  the  addition  of 
iodoform  to  the  cultures  ;  (3)  by  subcutaneous  and  intra-abdominal  injection 
of  the  pleuritic  exudate  which  frequently  forms  in  diphtheritic  animals  ;  (4) 
by  subcutaneous  injection  of  iodoform  very  soon  or  a  few  hours  after  the 
infection  with  diphtheria.  It  is  also  possible  to  give  animals  an  increased 
power  of  resistance  against  diphtheritic  infection  by  the  administraion  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  for  a  few  days  before  the  infection.  By  inoculating  guinea- 
pigs  with  sterilised  culture  fluids  heated  for  a  few  hours  to  between  60°  and 
70°  C.  (140°  and  168°  F.),  C.  Fränkel  obtained  immunity  after  the  lapse  of 
fourteen  days.  Two  kinds  of  substances  are  found  in  the  culture  fluids  of 
diphtheria  bacilli — viz.,  a  toxic  substance  which  is  destroyed  when  heated  to 
55°  to  60°  G.  (131°  to  140°  F.),  and  an  immunising  substance.  According  to 
Behring  and  Kitasato,  the  animals  which  have  been  rendered  immune  are 
not  only  protected  from  infection  with  living  diphtheria  bacilli,  but  also  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  poisonous  products  of  their  metabolism.  Never- 
theless, the  immunity  may  be  again  lost  by  repeated  injections  of  consider- 
able amounts  of  poison,  especially  if  the  immunity  has  not  been  sufficiently 
firmly  established.  The  artificially  acquired  insusceptibility  to  diphtheria 
depends  upon  changes  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  animals  in  question. 
Behring  has  consequently  recommended  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  this 
immunising  serum  as  a  therapeutic  measure  for  diphtheria  in  man.  No  defi- 
nite judgment  can  be  pronounced  as  yet  upon  the  success  of  this  method  of 
treatment. 

Spread  of  Diphtheria. — The  bacillus  of  diphtheria  varies  in  the  degree  of 
its  virulency  at  different  times.  This  explains  why  the  course  of  diphtheria 
in  different  cases  and  in  different  epidemics  is  so  dissimilar.  Diphtheria 
spreads  by  contagion  ;  the  membranes  which  are  coughed  up,  the  sputa  and 
the  saliva  are  the  most  common  sources  of  infection.  During  convalescence 
the  bacilli  remain  alive  in  the  mouth  for  about  three  weeks  ;  in  a  dried  con- 
dition they  may  persist  in  thick  layers  for  three  to  four  months,  and  in  a 
half-dried  condition  for  seven  months.  Toys,  eating  and  drinking  utensils, 
84 
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kissing,  etc..  sometimes  cause  the  spread  of  the  disease.  An  ectogenous  de- 
relopnient  of  diphtheria  bacilli  sometimtH  takes  place  in  articles  of  food, 
such  as  milk.  The  individual  predisposition  to  diphtheria  decreases  very 
much  after  the  thirteenth  year.  A  pharyngeal  mucous  memhrane  atfected 
with  or  having  a  tendency  to  catarrh  is  a  favourable  soil  for  the  lodgement 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  To  prevent  the  starting  and  spi'ead  of  diphtheria, 
the  patients  should  first  of  all  be  strictly  isolated  in  every  respect,  and  objects 
coming  in  contact  with  tlieiii  should  be  properl.v  di.sinfected. 

Other  Bacteria  Streptococci  and  Staphylococci  present  in  Diphtheria. — 
In  aildition  to  the  diphtheria  bacilli  there  are  very  frequently — in  factalniosl 
always— found  streptococci.  These  appear  to  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
diphtheria  as  such,  but  may  give  rise  to  general  septic  infection— raised  in- 
fection (Beck,  Barbier,  etc.).  But,  acL'ording  to  Baginsby,  there  is  a  form  of 
diphtheria  which  clinically  is  like  true  diphtheria,  but  is  not  dangerous,  and 
terminates  in  recovery  ;  in  this  Löffler's  bacillus  is  not  pi-esent,  and  Baginsky 
only  found  streptococci  and  staphylococci. 

Tlie  Piendo-Diplitheria,  BacUltU.— In  addition  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus, 
which  is  the  excitant  of  true  diphtheria.  Löfiler  and  others  have  described  a 
pseudo -diphtheria  bacillus  which  is  morphologically  and  biologically  slights 
ly  ditferent  from  the  true  diphtheria  bacillus.  It  is  somewhat  shorter  and 
thicker,  ^rowa  luxuriantly  at  a  temperature  of  20°  to  22°  C.  (08°  bo  72°  F.) 
in  bouillon,  and  clianges  the  reaction  of  bouillon  more  rapidly,  forms  upon 
serum  a  more  yellow  scum,  and  does  not  thrive  as  well  in  the  absence  of  air 
as  tJie  true  diphtheria  bacillus.  When  inoculated  in  animals,  local  manifes- 
tations are  sometimes  observed,  but  death  never  occurs  (Roux,  Yersin).  The 
pGeudo-diphlheria  bacillus  is  found  in  the  mouths  of  healthy  individuals,  and 
in  simple  sore  throats.  According  to  Eoux  and  Yersin,  a  certain  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  two  kinds  of  badlli.  They  succeeded  in  permanently 
changing  ver.y  virulent  true  diphtheria  bacilli,  hy  the  action  for  several  days 
of  a  steady  stream  of  air.  to  such  an  extent  that  they  behaved  like  pseudo- 
diphtheria  bacilli;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  simultaneous  inoculations  with 
erysipelas  cocci,  they  were  able  to  restore  to  the  weakened  diphtheria  bacilli 
their  full  virulence,  but  not  to  the  pseudo  diphtheria  bacilli. 

^  9!i.  Inflammations  and  Diseases  of  Blood-vessels. — The  acute  inSam- 
mations  of  llie  arteries  ami  veins— iirtfriiis  aiui  plilehitis — liave  beon 
described  in  ^  ti9  and  ^  7.'»  (pyEeniiit);  antJ  the  various  changes  which 
thrombi  iinderfio,  including  the  cicatricial  closure  of  a  vessel,  the  so- 
called  organization  of  a  thrombus,  were  discussed  in  §  61.  Tliere  re- 
mains for  us  to  take  up  clironic  inflammations  of  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  aneurysms  and  varices. 

Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Walls  of  the  Tessela — ^The  fatty,  amy- 
loid, and  hyaline  degenerative  changes  occurring  in  vessels  belong 
more  to  tlie  domain  of  pathological  anatomy,  but  hypertrophic  con- 
ditions in  the  arteries  have  also  a  surgical  importance.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  collateral  circulation  after  occlusion  of  a  vessel  or  the  for- 
mation of  an  aneiirysma  racemosum  (see  Aneurysms)  depends  upon  a 
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hyperplasia  of  all  tlie  arterial  coats.  Chronic  endarteritis  is  particu- 
larly important;  it  consists  in  a  hypertrophy  of  the  intima  from  a 
circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  growth  of  connective  tissue.  In  this 
class  belongs  the  endarteritis  obliterans  of  syphilis,  for  example,  and 
endarteritis  deformans  (arterio-sclerosis  or  atheroma).  Nodular  or 
more  diffuse  thickenings  of  the  arteries  develop  from  inflammations 
in  the  i>arts  surrounding  the  arteries — in  other  words,  from  periarteritis. 
Phlebitis  hyperplastica  and  periphlebitis  chronica  are  much  rarer  than 
chronic  arteritis,  and  the  pathological  changes  are  not  by  any  means  so 
pronounced. 

Endarteritii  Obliterani. — The  endarteritis  of  syphilis  was  first  accu- 
rately described  by  Ileubner ;  it  occurs  either  independently  and  by 
itself,  or  within  a  focus  of  syphilitic  inflammation.  The  process  be- 
gins with  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the  intima,  which  subsequently 
changes  into  connective  tissue ;  the  media  remains  more  or  less  intact, 
or  likewise  changes  into  fibrous  tissue.  The  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  in  syphilis  is  not  infrequently  very  considerable,  and  the 
lumen  of  the  arteries  may  not  only  be  narrowed,  but  even  completely 
closed.  The  syphilitic  inflanmiation  also  occurs  in  the  intima  of  the 
veins.  As  Friedländer  in  particular  has  pointed  out,  there  occurs  not 
only  in  syphilis,  but  also  in  various  other  chronic  inflammatory  condi- 
tions, an  obliterating  endarteritis  from  proliferation  of  tlie  endothelium 
of  the  larger  arteries  as  well,  which,  when  it  affects  an  extremity,  may 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  whole  limb.  Riedel  observed  gangrene 
of  the  leg  following  a  circumscribed  obliterating  endarteritis  of  the  , 
femoral  artery  in  a  woman  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Circumscribed  or 
more  diffuse  infiltrations  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  also  produced 
by  tubercular  inflammation  of  these  walls. 

Congenital  stenosis  of  the  aorta  (Morgani,  Virchow,  Fräntzel,  etc.) 
is  a  matter  of  more  consequence  to  the  physician. 

Sderoni  or  Atheroma  of  the  Vessels. — Atheroma  of  the  arteries  (arte- 
rio-sclerosis) is  mainly  a  disease  of  old  age,  and  is  particularly  apt  to 
follow  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol.  It  consists  of  thickenings  of  the 
intima,  which  occur  in  patches.  The  thickened  parts,  especially  at  the 
outset,  are  soft  and  jelly-like,  or  dense  and  fibrous,  or  more  cartilagi- 
nous in  character.  The  atheromatous  patches  often  become  calcified, 
or  the  tissue  may  break  down  and  give  rise  to  losses  of  substance  (athe- 
romatous ulceration).  Atheroma  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial 
system,  from  the  valves  of  the  aorta  to  the  smallest  arteries,  and  is 
sometimes  developed  to  an  extreme  degree.  Atheroma  of  the  veins  is 
more  rare,  and  never  of  as  high  a  grade.  It  is  essentially  an  endar- 
teritis which  begins  with   inflammatory  infiltration,  and   leads  to   a 
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new  formation  of  connective  tissne.     This  is  followed  hy  retrogressiie 
cbanges  (fatty  degeneration,  necrosis,  calcification).      As  a  result    of 
arterio- sclerosis  there  occur  a  thickening,  narrowing,  or  occltision   0/ 
the  vessels,  with  secondary  distiirbanceB,  and  finally  necrosis  of  the 
parts  supplied   by  the  af- 
fected vessel,   as   in  senilf 
gangrene  (see  Special  Sur- 
gery).    On  the  other  hand, 
dilatation    and    rupture  of 
tlie  walls  of  the  arterj  oc- 
cur if  the  media  also  ie- 
generateB    and      loses    it? 
power  of  resistance. 

Anearyamfc — By  antn- 
rysm  is  understood  a  dil*- 
tation  of  an  artery  £lled 
with  flowing  blood.  The 
dilatation  is  either  limited 
to  a  certain  portion  of  lie 
art«ry  (Fig.  322),  or  there  is  an  expansion  of  a  whole  group  of  arterial 
branches  and  of  capillaries  witli  a  simultaneous  hypertrophy  of  their 
walls  (Fig.  327).  The  latt«r  form  of  aneurysm  is  called  aneurjsin& 
racemoBUni  or  anastomoticum. 

Aneurysms  originate  either  from  injuries  or  from  gradual  dilatatioti 
of  the  vessel  as  a  result  of  disease  of  its  wall,  especially  chronic  endar- 
teritis (atheromatous,  syphilitic  endarteritis),  and  jieri arteritis  with  sec- 
ondary atrophy  of  the  wall,  particularly  the  media.    Köhler  saw  a  Urg^ 
J  axillary  aneurje«** 

which  waa  cante*' 
by   an    echinoeo*^ 
■si?^\  -.^^^^y  ^^        ^■f-^f       cus  in  the  sheatl^ 

■^^S.^^^^sBjpÄ^Ci;-;;?*''"*^^^^^^^^        of  the  artery.    Al' 

^^**^^^^«*^^aS^^    (■'^C^      L -   -j--*  primary   and  se<?' 

""^~  mdary  diseases  o» 

the  walls  of  tl»^ 
1  of  the  vessels  by  whic^l* 
urywnui  the  Strength  a»** 
elasticity  of  tl»^ 
walls  are  dimini.4ied  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  anenrrsro- 
According  to  the  vie^vs  of  Küster  and  Krafft,  true  aneurysms  originate 
mainly  from  inflammatory  processes  in  the  media ;  hut  RecklinghauseO- 
Manchot  and  others  insist  chiefly  upon  the  presence  of  primary  mptnre* 


— Ancurjsnjn  artcrio-i 
«.  nflultine  lYoni  a  vrn 
A  \*  put  «peu  I  Froripp. 
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of  Uie  media  due  to  some  traumatiaui,  and  a  utarked  elevation  of  tlie 
blood  preaeure  following,  for  example,  some  violent  exertion  ;  by  tlieee 
injurious  inAuencee  the  powers  of  reeistance  possessed  by  the  arterial 
wails  are  lessened.  An  embolus  lodging  in  a  brancli  of  aa  artery  may 
also  cause  an  anearysm — for  ex- 
ample, calcified  eudocardiric  vege- 
tations may  bore  tlieir  way  into 
the  wall  of  an  artery,  possibly  in 
the  brain,  and  erode  it,  causing  it 
to  give  way  and  dilate — ^embolie 
aneurysms  (Ponfick).  Moreover, 
aneurysms  may  occasionally  result 
from  emboli  of  a  suppurative  or 
septic  character  with  secondary 
necrosis  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  it^'a^'v'ei^'bcw "TOn^i)" wt-y ^^ "'* 

following  endarteritis   or  |jeriar- 

teritis  (Buday.  etc.).  All  aueurysms  developing  from  a  gradual  dilata- 
tion of  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel  used  to  be  called  tnie  aueurysms 
(aneurysma  vera),  in  contrailistincdon  to  the  traumatic  aneurysms, 
wliicli  were  designated  asj'iil/te  (aneurysma  spuria),  from  the  fact  that 
their  walla  do  not  consist  of  aH  three  arterial  coats.  This  diätinctton, 
as  Colin  heim  has  correctly  re- 
marked, is  an  artiticial  one  and 
incorrect.  Traumatic  aneurysms 
from  a  punctured  injury,  for  ex- 
ample, are  iirought  about  by  a 
gradual  yielding  of  tlie  thrombus 
in  the  wail  of  the  vessel  and  of 
the  surrounding  cellular  connect- 
ive tissue,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
tra-arterial  pressure.  A  sack  thus 
finally  develops,  the  walls  of  which 
are  made  up  of  the  outermost  lay- 
ers of  the  thrombus,  the  surround- 
ing soft  parts,  and  new-fonned 
connective  tissue.  In  the  so-called 
true  aneurysm  the  vessel  dilates 
very  gradually,  as  a  result  of 
chronic  endarteritis,  and  accord- 
ing as  the  latter  involves  the  entire  circumference  of  the  artery  or  only 
a  portion  of  it,  a  cylindrical  (aneurysma  cylindriciim)  or  spindle-shaped 
(anetiryema  fusiforme)  or  sacculated  (aneurysma  sacciforme)  aneurysm 
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develope  (Fig.  322).     Of  course,  there  are  manj  ti^DBitiona  betwe 

each  of  these  different  forms. 

Occaeionally  an  anenrysm  communicates  with  an  adjoining  vein, 

was  formerly  not  ancommoD   after   phlebotouij,  in   consequence 
simultaneous   injury  to  the  brach 
artery  at  the  elbow.     An  aneurys 
of  this  deacriptioD  Virchow  calU  8 
aneurysma  arterio  -  venosum.     Th 
term  is  better  than  aneurysms  rar 
cosum  or  variz  aneurysmaticua.  Th 
aneurysma  arterio-venosum  takes  ifa 
form  either  of  a  circnmscribed,  e» 
culated  tumour,  as  illustrated  in  Fig 
323  and  324,  or,  as  a  result  of  tt 
communication   between   the  artei 
and    vein,   there  occur   marked  di 
turbances  in    the    circnlation,  wii 
pulsating  dilatations  of  the  diet& 
branches  of   both   artery  and  ve 
(Figs.  325,  326).     If  pressure  is » 
plied  to  the  point  of  communicati 
between  the  artery  and  vein,  the  j 
sation   in   the   dilated   and   tortn 
vessels  ceases  and  they  collapse. 
the    extremities    the    arterio-ve 
aneurysm,  as  a   result  of   the 
municaCion   between  the  arten 
vein,  leads  to  circulatory  disturl 
throughout  the  entire  limb,  8 
numerous  small  aneurysms  an 
tations  of  the  veins  (varices), 
ease     reported    by    Stromey 
Krause  (see  Fig.  326), 
According  to  Bramann,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 

art erio- venous  aneurysm,  one  hundred  and  eight  were  due  to  a 

flfty-six  following  phlebotomy,  twenty-nine  gunshot  wounds, 

tufiions  which  caused  no  internal  wound,  and  nine  were  spc 

In  only  four  instances  was  an  arterio-ve  no  us  aneurysm   c 
■  An  arterio- venous  aneurysm  may  develop  spontaneously  fj 

aneurysm,  which  becomes  gradually  adherent  to  the  vein. 

becomes  obliterated  at  the  poiut  of  contact,  or  the  aneor; 

into  the  open  vein. 


lo,  82«,— Aiiuurynmo  arterio-venosum  ol 
thD  left  h&nil  and  foreanu  of  a  inari 
forty-five  years  old,  which  had  devel- 
oped ftraduall^  ut^r  a  bile  on  the  hanii 
received  in  li»  Beventh  year,  fluiiier- 
oiuiSBiTUlaled  aneurymi»-  on  tii«  tlexoi 
aide  <  Zt),  unit  very  markiil  varicose  en- 
larKvincnt  of  the  veins  ou  the  eiUiuoi 
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Aneviynu   Sacemonim,  Anaitomotionm,  or  Cirtoidenm. — In  aneu- 

ma  ravemosum,  or  anastomoticum,  or  cirsoideum  (arterial  racemose 

Teioma,  cirsoid  angeioma).  there  is  a  cirsoid  dilatation,  tortuosity,  and 

.ckening  of  tlie  artery  throughout  ite  entire  distribution,  forming  a 

DToluted  mass  of   enlarged 

teriea  (Fig.  327).    The  race- 

oBe  aneurysm   occurs   espe- 

ally  upon  the  scalp,  is  for  the 

08t  part  of  congenital  origin, 

id  belongs  more  to  the  true 

monrs,  and  hence  the  term 

igeioma  artcriale  racemosum 

more  appropriate.     Cirsoid 

enrysm   is   rarely  acquired, 

which  case  it  may  result 
■m  some  mechanical  injury, 
distinction  used  to  be  made 
ween  cirsoid  aneurysm  (va- 
arterialis)  and  the  aneu- 
rna  anastomoticum  (angeio- 

arterial  racemosum,  tumor 
culosuB  artcrialis).  The 
rner  was  said  to  result  more 
tn  a  diffuse  dilatation  of 
arterial  branches,  and 
ntually   of    the  capillaries  „         _     _     „ 

I   veins ;    while   tlie    latter 

ä  said  to  be  made  up  of  newly  formed  dilated  and  lengthened  arte- 
1  branches,  resembling  more  closely  a  tumour.  But  both  forma 
Kgo  into  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
^  distinction.  An  analogous  tumour  formation,  the  so^allcd  plexi- 
in  neuroma  (see  Tumours  of  Nerves),  occurs  in  the  nerves. 

Anenryama  Diwecaiu, — The  aneurysma  dissecans  is  a  particular  kind 
traumatic  aneurysm  resulting  from  rupture  of  the  intima  and  media 
;h  preservation  of  the  adventitia.  It  occurs  especially  iu  the  aorta 
:]  email  cerebral  arteries.  The  blood  escapes  between  the  media  and 
vetititia  and  lifts  one  from  the  other. 

Ooourretue  of  Anenryona. — As  regards  the  occurrence  of  aneurysms, 
sy  are  most  common  in  the  thoracic  aorta  (the  ascending  and  trans- 
PBe  portions),  appearing  next  in  order  of  frequency  in  the  popliteal, 
rotid,  subclavian,  innominate,  axillary  artery,  etc.  According  to  Liit- 
-l,  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  cases,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
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one  were  observed  in  men  and  only  tliirty.four  in  wonieu.     Aueuryema 
are  eompamlively  eoniinon  iu   Englaud,  particularly  in  the  English 
army.     The  aneurysma  cirBoides  or  anastomotic  urn  is  observed  mosl 
frequently  in  the  common  iliac  and  on  the  scalp.     Of  aneuryEmi 
volving  the  small  arteries,  those  in  the  brain,  the  lungs  and  the  hi 
are  especiftlly  important. 

The  Symptoms  and  Course  of  Aneurysma. — The  most  important  syraj 
touis  of  an  anenrysm  are  liroiight  abLHit  by  the  blood  flowing  into 
sack,  and  consUt  in  the  pi-esäiice  of  pulsation  and  a  friction  sound. 
a  hand  is  placed  upon  the  tumour  it  will  be  felt  to  enlarge  synchro- 
nously with  the  apex  beat.  By  paljmtion  and  auscultation  the  friction 
sound  can  also  he  made  out ;  it  is  caused  by  the  blood  rubbing  against 
tlie  inner  wall  of  the  sac.  As  regards  diagnosis,  a  careful  distinction 
must  he  made  between  the  actual,  true  pulsation  of  an  aneurysm  and 
the  communicated  pulsation  which  results,  for  example,  from  a  tumour 
or  an  abscess  being  lifted  by  an  underlying  large  artery.  If  the  pulsa- 
tion is  communicated,  there  is  usually  only  a  rise  and  fall  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  tumour  docs  not  expand  equally  in  all  directions,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  true  pulsation  of  an  aneurysm.  But  the  pulsation  of  aneu- 
rysms is  not  always  plain,  it  being  very  slight,  for  example,  in  tliose 
with  thick  walls.  If  the  afferent  artery  of  an  aneurysm  is  compressed 
the  pulsation'  and  friction  sound  ceases.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
the  fact,  which  is  of  diagnostic  importance,  that  very  vascular  sarco- 
mata of  bone,  for  instance,  also  pulsate. 

When  an  aneurysm  has  once  formed,  the  local  dilatation  of  the 
lumen  of  the  artery  never  returns  to  the  normal  again,  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  it  constantly  increases,  and  in  addition  the  wall  of  the  vessel 
becomes  steadily  thinner,  and  finally  the  sac  bursts,  leading  to  fatal 
hiemorrhage,  especially  in  aneurysms  of  the  aorta,  the  brain  and  lungs, 
etc.  As  a  result  of  the  increasing  enlargement  of  the  sac,  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  proportionately  displaced  and  the  hones  are  grad- 
ually more  or  less  eroded— for  example,  the  sternum,  the  vertebnie,  and 
ribs,  iu  aneurysms  of  the  aorta.  Pressure  upon  adjoining  nerves  give* 
rise  to  corresponding  symptoma  (pain,  paralysis).  The  skin  resists 
comparatively  the  longest  time,  but  it  also  may  be  broken  through, 
causing  sudden  death  from  hiemorrliage. 

Spontaneous  cure  of  an  aneurysm  by  tilling  of. the  sack  with  a 
thrombus  and  by  change  of  the  latter  into  cicatricial  tissue  only  occurs 
in  the  case  of  smaller  aneurysms.  The  thrombi  originate  from  the 
slowing  of  the  current  and  the  pathological  changes  in  the  wall  of  the 
aneurysm. 

Extensive  thrombi  with  many  layers  also  develop  in  larger  am 
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rysms,  bat  in  these  eases  complete  obliteration  of  the  aiicnrysmal  sac 
by  cicatricial  connective  tissue  does  not  take  place.  The  thrombus 
formation  sometimes  increases  to  such  an  extent  that  the  circulation  is 
interrupted,  and  gangrene,  jwssibly  of  the  entire  extremity,  takes  place. 
Occasionally  the  thrombi  soften  and  break  down,  giving  rise  to  embolic 
processes,  or  the  thrombi  may  become  calcified. 

Diagnoni  of  Anenrymifb — From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that 
the  diagnosis  of  aneurysm  is  not  difficult  as  long  as  we  have  to  deal 
with  cases  which  are  accessible  to  careful  examination.  As  regards 
diagnosis,  the  above-described  true  pulsation  and  the  friction  sound,  as 
well  as  their  disappearance  after  compression  of  the  afferent  artery,  are 
the  most  important  symptoms.  Nevertheless  good  surgeons  have 
made  errors  and  taken  aneurysms  for  abscesses,  particularly  in  cases 
where  there  are  manifestations  of  jirfiammation,  swelling  of  the  soft 
parts  around  the  aneurysm,  etc.  If  this  mistake  in  diagnosis  should 
occur,  and  the  aneurysm  be  incised,  resulting  in  a  gush  of  blood,  the 
incision  should  l)e  immediately  closed  by  placing  the  hand  upon  it,  the 
afferent  artery  compressed,  Esmarch's  rubber  tourniquet  applied,  and 
the  main  afferent  artery  immediately  ligated  in  its  continuity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that  an  aneurysm  is  supposed  to 
be  present,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  vas- 
cular tumour.  But  from  what  has  been  said  it  should  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  make  the  correct  diagnosis  in  such  cases. 

Prognoni  of  Anenrymifb — The  prognosis  of  aneurysms  varies  greatly, 
according  to  their  location.  In  general,  the  prognosis  of  aneurysms, 
as  far  as  spontaneous  cure  is  concerned,  is  unfavourable,  as  this  termi- 
nation is  only  possible  in  small  arteries  by  the  organisation  of  the 
thrombi,  calcification,  etc.  In  large  aneurysms  the  sack  constantly  in- 
creases in  size,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  check  the  enlargement 
of  the  aneurysm  by  proper  local  treatment,  and  i)0S8ibly  to  extirpate  it. 

Treatment  of  Anenrymifb — Mention  may  be  made  first  of  the  opera- 
tive treatment  of  aneurysms.  The  oldest  metliod  of  operative  treat- 
ment is  that  of  Antyllus.  It  consists  in  splitting  ojhmi  and  extirpating 
the  sack  after  previously  performing  central  and  perii>heral  ligation  of 
the  main  trunk  of  tlie  artery  and  any  branches  which  may  be  given  off 
from  the  aneurysm.  The  aneurysm  is  expose<l  with  the  aid  of  Es- 
march^s  artificial  ischsemia  and  opened  by  incision.  After  removing 
the  clot  from  the  sack  a  probe  is  passed  into  the  afferent  and  efferent 
ends  of  the  artery,  and  both  are  closed  by  a  ligature.  After  this  all 
branches  given  off  at  any  point  from  the  wall  of  the  sac  must  be  tied. 
The  anenrysm  itself  can  then  be  extirpated,  or,  when  this  is  too  difti- 
cult,  a  portion  of  the  sack  may  be  left  behind.    The  performance  of  this 
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operation  may  present  great  difficulties,  in  the  first  place,  on  accotijif 
of  the  numerous  branches  which  spring  from  the  wall  of  the  sack,  and 
then  because  the  central  and  peripheral  ends  of  the  artery  on  each  side 
of  the  aneurysm  may  be  so  thickened  that  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
find  and  ligate  them.     Other  methods  of  operative  treatment  for  aneu- 
rysm consist  in  the  ligation  of  the  artery  on  the  central  or  peripheral 
side  of  the  aneurysm.     The  central  ligation  of  the  afferent  arterial 
trunk  is  either  performed  close  above  the  aneurysm  (Anel),  or  at  some 
distance  from  the  latter  at  the  so-called  place  of  election,  where  the 
artery  is  easily  accessible  (Hunter).     Ligation  of  the  artery  on  the 
peripheral  side  of  the  aneurysm  has  been  recommended  particularly 
by  Brasdor,  Wardrop,  and  Desault.     The  formation  of  a  thrombus  in 
the  sack,  and  thus  its  diminution  in  size  by  the  development  of  cica- 
tricial tissue,  are  said  to  be  favoured  by  all  these  methods.     Their  suc- 
cess is  uncertain,  and,  particularly  after  ligation  of  the  afferent  artery, 
even  gangrene  has  been  observed  of  varying  extent  in  the  region  sup- 
plied by  the  artery.     Ligation  of  the  efferent  artery  is  especially  to  \y^ 
recommended  when  ligation  of  the  afferent  vessel  is  impossible  or  t<K> 
difficult ;  thus  in  aneurysm  of  the  innominate,  for  example,  one  woul^i 
ligate  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.     The  best  though  at  th^ 
same  time  the  most  difficult  method  is  that  of  Antyllus.     The  nert^ 
as  far  as  the  certainty  of  its  effect  is  concerned,  is  the  ligation  of  th 
afferent  arterial  trunk  close  above  the  aneurysm,  while  ligation  of  th. 
efferent  artery  close  below  the  aneurysm  is  the  most  uncertain 
cedure.     Af  r:er  ligation  of  the  afferent  artery  at  the  place  of  electio 
in  Hunter's  method,  recurrence,  as  a  general  thing,  easily  takes  placer 
nevertheless  this  method  is  of  value  for  the  reason  that  often  in  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  aneurysm  the  artery  is  the  seat  of  atheromato 
disease,  which  makes  ligation  impossible. 

Of  the  other  methods  of  treatment  we  should  mention,  in  the  fi 
place,  digital   and  instrumental  compression  of  the  afferent  artery 
which   is   particularly  adapted  for  aneurysms  upon  the   extremities ^^ 
This,  also,  is  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  coagulation  in  the  ane*«» — 
rysmal  sac.    The  procedure  is  entirely  devoid  of  danger,  but  it  is  oft0tm 
so  painful  that  the  patient  cannot  endure  it  long  enough.     Sometime«? 
even  gangrene  of  the  skin  may  occur  at  the  point  where  the  pressure 
is  applied.     The  procedure  must  as  a  general  thing  be  continued  for 
several  days,  and  it  is  best  for  the  compression  to  be  kept  the  same 
for  several  hours  (see  Fig.  79).     There  must  be  several  persons  who 
can  relieve  one  another  in  performing  digital  compression.     Special 
pads,  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage,  or  some  other  simple  instrument  such 
as  a  crutch  or  a  broomstick,  have  been  recommended  for  carrying  out 
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instrumental  compression.     Forced  flexion  of  the  extremity  has  also 
l>een  nsed  in  place  of  instruments  (see  Fig.  70).     Probably  the  most 
^vantageous  way  of  carrying  out  this  method  is  to  apply  an  elastic 
bandage  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  enveloping  the  affected  ex- 
tremity from  its  periphery  up  to  a  point  near  the  aneurysm ;  then  an 
«Jastic  tourniquet  is  applied  around  the  extremity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  aneurysm  on  its  proximal  side,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about 
in   hour  and  a  half  the  bandage   and  tourniquet  are  removed,  and 
ügital  or  instrumental  compression  is  employed  for   six  to   twelve 
ours.     Pearce  Gould  recommends   the   administi*ation  of  dry  albu- 
inous  food  and  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  before  using  the 
astic  compression,  in  order  to  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood. 
The   other   methods   of   treating  aneurysm  consist  in  exciting  a 
•agulation  of  the  blood  in  the  aneurysmal  sac  by  chemical  means — as 
"^  the  injection  of  ergotin,  liq.  ferri  sesquichlorat.,  alcohol,  etc. — or  by 
r^ign  bodies  (catgut,  silver,  steel  or  copper  wire,  horse-hair,  lami- 
JTa),  by  acupuncture,  and  by  electropuncture.     I  consider  any  treat- 
But  by  injection   dangerous,  and,  consequently,  not   to   be   recom- 
anded  ;  especially  after  the  injection  of  liq.  ferri  sesquichlorat.,  exten- 
"e  clotting  and  speedy  death  from  pulmonary  and  cerebral  emboli 
"v-e  taken  place.     As  regards  the  results  obtained  by  the  introduction 
steel  or  copper  wire  (filipuncture)  into  large  aneurysms,  as  Moore 
^58  in  the  case  of  aortic  aneurysms,  the  recently  published  statistics  of 
^Tneuil  are  very  unfavourable.     Of  thirty-four  cases  treated  in  this 
^3,  only  two  were  cured,  and  thirty  died  comparatively  soon  after  the 
oration.    Phillippe  obtained  satisfactory  results  in  dogs  by  the  intro- 
^iJtion  of  silver  or  copper  wire,  horse-hair,  laminaria,  etc.,  into  the 
^^^oral  or  carotid  artery.     I  have  obtained  very  remarkable  results  in 
^^ic  aneurysms  by  means  of  galvano-puncture,  the  technique  of  which 
described  on  page  79,  and  also  in  the  Special  Surgery. 

The  best  treatment  for  the  cases  of  cirsoid  aneurysm  and  for 
^erio-venous  aneurysm  is  extirpation,  followed  by  careful  arrest  of  all 
^^eding  by  ligation  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels.  In  angeioma 
^teriale  racemosum  (cirsoid  aneurysm)  ligation  of  the  main  afferent 
^^ry  is  to  be  recommended ;  or  igni puncture  may  be  performed  with 
Ue  galvano-cautery  or  with  the  fine  point  of  the  Paquelin  instrument. 
The  treatment  of  ordinary  aneurysms  of  course  varies  greatly  with 
heir  location.  In  general  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
rhenever  it  is  possible,  compression  should  be  tried  first,  alternating 
lastic  bandaging  with  digital  compression  or  compression  by  means  of 
stick.  If  this  compression  treatment  is  borne  it  c^n  be  continued 
)r  a  long  time ;  Billroth  has  kept  it  up  for  months.    Not  infrequently 
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compression  proves  successful  after  tlie  lapse  of  months.  If  compres. 
sion  cannot  be  carried  out  or  is  not  successful,  an  operation,  when  pos- 
sible, should  be  undertaken,  the  best  being  that  of  AntjUus,  or,  if  tlie 
latter  cannot  be  uaed,  Anel's,  Hunter's,  or  Brosdor's  operation  should 
be  performed  in  the  manner  described  above, 

VarioM. — By  varix  is  understood  a  dilatation  of  the  wall  of  a  vein 
(Fig.  338).     This  originates  for  the  most  part  from  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  the  return  flow  from  the 
veins,  and,  consequently,  occurs  in  local 
or  general  stasis,  such  as  that  due  to  the 
presence  of  tumours,  particularly  in  the 
abdomen,  or  to  pregnancy ;  or  it  is  due 
to  cardiac  weakness,  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  venous  blood  into  the  Leart, 
etc.      The  greater  the   resistance,  the 
greater  will  be  the  pressure  under  which 
the  blood  flows  in  the  veins,  and  so  mncb 
the  sooner  will  the  walls  of  the  veins  be- 
come stretched.     The  origin  of  varices» 
is  favoured  by  pathological  changes  if 
the  walls  of  the  veins  and  in  the  parts 
surrounding  them.     Occasionally  an  in- 
herited disposition  towards  varices  mn^^ 
be  acknowledged.     In  predisposed  itid  i' 
viduals  with  flabby  veins,  comparatively 
slight   causes  may  suffice  to  excite  i*»' 
iT«fthBieg(a),    rices.     Tims  varices  are  produced  intU^ 
lower   extremities,  for   example,  of  in»' 
dividnals  whose  occupation  compels  them  to  stand  a  great  deal. 

Ocourrence  of  Yaricei, — As  regards  the  occurrence  of  varices,  tbe_^ 
are  particularly  apt  to  be  found  in  parts  of  tlie  body  where  the  retnr*^ 
flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  is  rendered  diflicult,  and  consequently  ibe,^' 
are  common  iti  the  lower  extremities,  at  the  anus  (heem or r holds),  in  th^ 
scrotum,  and  in  the  spermatic  cord  (varicocele).  'Women  suffer  fror*^ 
varices  more  commonly  than  men,  probably,  in  the  main,  as  a  resul  "* 
of  ]>regnaiicy. 

Symptoms  of  VarioBi.^One  finds  that  especially  the  veins  of  the  skir*  - 
and  also  tlie  deeper  veins  of  a  larger  or  smaller  area,  are  dilated  evenlV'j 
or  in  the  form  of  sacs  or  spindles,  and  are  tortuous  and  lengtliene?"^ 
(Fig.  326.  a,  and  Fig.  328).  Blue,  sacculated,  tortuous  bands  and  co«^ 
volutions  are  seen,  varying  in  size,  over  which  the  skin  is  uenally  rao«~" 
or  less  thinned.     Not  infrequently,  as  a  result  of  rupture  of  these  t».  * 
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ices  and  the  overlying  skin,  fH^condarv  hivinorrliages  take  place  wliicli, 
in  the  lower  extremity,  for  instance,  may  canse  death  if  not  promptly 
arrested ;  under  these  conditions  a  spontaneous  arrest  does  not  easily 
oecnr.  Sometimes  periphlebitic  inflammation  and  suppuration  origi- 
nate in  the  parts  surrounding  the  varices,  possibly  in  conjunction  with 
an  eczema  or  ulcer  in  the  skin.  Thronihi  are  also  observed  in  varices 
as  a  result  of  retardation  of  the  blood  current  in  the  dilated  vessels, 
just  as  in  aneurysmal  sacks.  They  may  or  may  not  become  organised, 
soften  and  break  down,  or  become  calcified.  If  they  become  calcified, 
the  so-called  vein  stones  or  phleboliths  result.  When  thrombi  form, 
the  dilated  veins  are  plainly  to  l)e  felt  as  firm,  hard  cords.  Suppurative 
breaking  down  of  the  thrombi  is  observed,  for  example,  in  conjunction 
with  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  or  eczema  which  has  not  been  treated  antisep- 
tically.  In  this  condition  there  is  danger  of  the  development  of  em- 
bolic processes  and  pyaemia  from  the  carrying  off  of  the  suppurating 
clots  into  the  general  circulation.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical 
importance  that  wherever  varices  exist  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
inflammatory  processes,  with  increased  transudation  and  cellular  infil- 
tration. Hence  it  is  clear  why  the  development  of  vesicles  and  ecze- 
mas which  break  down  and  ulcerate  are  so  connnon  upon  lower  extrem- 
ities where  there  are  varices.  Should  a  small  injury  he  received,  there 
is,  for  the  same  reasons,  only  a  slight  tendency  towards  repair,  and  an 
ulcer  may  readily  result.  The  ulcers  of  the  leg,  which  are  so  connnon, 
are  usually  observed  in  conjunction  with  varicosities,  and  so  are  cor- 
rectly designated  varicose  ulcers  of  the  leg  (Fig.  328).  In  such  cases 
there  usually  exists  a  pronounced  inflammatory  condition  in  the  lower 
extremity,  with  hyperplasia,  extensive  cedema,  and,  in  severe  cases,  a 
deforming  of  the  foot  and  leg  by  an  induration  rest»mbling  elephan- 
tiasis. 

The  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  varices  may  be  inferred  from  what 
has  just  been  said. 

Treatment  of  Variceft, — The  treatment  of  varices  varies  with  their 
cause  and  location.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  Si)ecial  Surgery  for 
the  detailed  description  of  the  treatment  for  varices  of  s))ecial  localities 
— such  as  the  leg,  the  rectum  (lueniorrhoids),  etc.  Only  the  following 
brief  statements  can  be  given  here :  In  the  first  place,  varices  can  be 
cured  by  operative  measures — such  as  extirpation  after  previously  ap- 
plying a  catgut  ligature,  or  by  cauterisation  with  the  galvano  or  Paque- 
lin  cautery,  as  in  the  case  of  lui^morrhoids.  In  severe  cases  Madelung 
has  had  good  results  from  removal  of  the  varices,  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ity, for  example,  by  the  following  method  :  By  allowing  the  leir  to  lianir 
down  from  the  operating  table  the  varices  are  caused  to  l>econie  pronii- 
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nent ;  thin  rubber  tubing  is  tied  around  the  upper  third  of  the  thig-/i, 
loosely  enough  not  to  compress  the  artery.     The  skin  is  divided  hy  b 
longitudinal  incision  along  the  entire  length  of  the  varicose  vein,  and 
freed  on  both  sides  of  the  incision.     The  proximal  portion  of  the  vein 
— generally  the  saphenous — is  secured  by  a  double  ligature,  and  tlie 
vein,  with  its  ramifications,  is  removed  from  above  downwards,  without 
using  the  edge  of  the  knife.     The  branches  are  seized  by  artery  clamps 
and  Hgated.     Percutaneous  ligation  {Umstechwug)  of  the  veins  has  also 
been  recommended ;  a  catgut  ligature  is  carried  on  a  curved  needle 
under  the  vein  and  knotted  on  the  skin,  possibly  over  a  drainage-tul)e. 
Even  after  extirpation  of  the  varices  recurrences  are  rather  common- 
In  extensive  varices  involving,  for  example,  the  subclavian  vein  and  its 
branches,  I  can  recommend  a  very  simple  and  effective  method,  namely, 
ignipuncture — i.  e.,  puncturing  the  varicose  venous  trunks  with  the 
galvano-cautery,  or  with  the  fine  point  of  the  Paquelin  cautery.    A 
protective  dressing  is  ordinarily  unnecessary,  or,  at  the  most,  only  foT 
twenty-four  hours.     The  puncture  wounds  dry  and  are  covered  \yy 
small  scabs,  which  fall  off  after  a  time. 

Ligation  of  the  vena  saphena  magna  is  perhaps  the  best  treatmexit 
for  the  varices  of  the  leg  which  are  so  common  (Trendelenburg).  Tren- 
delenburg has  practised  this  simple  operation  for  years  with  the  best^ 
results.  Its  success  is  very  surprising.  Varicose  ulcers  of  the  leg  also 
heal  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

The  bloodless  methods  of  treatment  are,  for  the  most  pai%  onlv^ 
palliative  in  their  nature.     In  the  varices  of  the  leg,  for  example,  tbev^ 
consist  mainly  in  the  use  of  dressings  which  exert  pressure,  particular! 
laced  stockings,  or  roller  and  elastic  bandages.     In  general,  Martin' 
cheap  elastic  bandage  is  preferable  to  the  elastic  stocking.     If  ulce 
of  the  leg  are  present,  they  should  be  dusted  with  iodoform,  dermatol 
bismuth,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  and  over  this  dressing  Martin's  elastic  b 
age  should  be  applied.     With  these  bandages  the  patient  can  attend  t 
his  business.     The  bandages  are  taken  off  in  the  evening,  thorough] 
washed  in  water,  and  dried  during  the  night.     The  greatest  cleanlm 
is  necessary  in  this  method  of  treatment.     Oftentimes  the  elastic  bant-* 
age  is  not  borne  well,  as  it  causes  an  eczema.     In  this  case  tlie  rubbe  ** 
bandage  should  be  left  off  and  the  eczema  treated  with  some  ointine»^'^ 
and  dusted  with  starch,  or  starch  and  zinc  oxide  (5  to  10  :  1),  ov^^ 
which  a  cotton  dressing  is  placed.     In  varices  of  the  lower  extremity? 
Landerer  recommends  compression  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  ^T 
a  truss  consisting  of  a  spring  made  in  the  shape  of  a  parabola,  and   * 
pad  filled  with  water ;  this  is  worn  above  or  below  the  knee. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  injection  of  drugs  into  tl»^ 
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parts  which  surround  the  veins.  Paul  Vogt  recommends  cutaneous 
and  subcutaneous  injections  of  ergotin  into  the  j)eri vascular  tissues. 
If  this  method  is  employed,  as  fresh  solutions  of  ergotin  as  possible 
should  be  used  (extract,  secal.  cornut.,  Wernich,  1  to  10  aq.  destil.), 
to  which  it  is  a  good  plan  to  add  a  little  carbolic  acid  (O'lO)  to  prevent 
decomposition.  It  is  wise  not  to  permit  the  solution  to  stand  for  too 
long  a  time,  but  to  renew  it  frequently.  The  solution  is  injected  by  a 
hypodermic  syringe  and  the  small  punctured  wound  closed  by  iodo- 
form collodion.  If  an  abscess  should  result,  it  must  be  promptly  in- 
cised. Injections  of  absolute  alcohol,  or  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
carbolic  acid,  as  in  hemorrhoids,  are  better  than  ergotin  (I^nge). 
Care  must  always  be  taken  to  avoid  any  direct  injury  to  the  vein  and 
to  make  the  injections  only  into  the  perivascular  tissues. 

§  96.  The  Diseases  of  the  Lymphatic  System. — The  acute  and  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  lymph  vessels  and  glands  have  been  sufficiently 
described  under  the  subjects  of  inflammation  (§§  56  to  58),  acute  lym- 
phangitis and  lymphadenitis  (§  68),  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  syphilis,  etc. 
We  shall  return  to  tumours  of  the  lymph  glands  in  the  chapters  on 
New  Growths. 

There  only  remains  to  be  briefly  discussed  here  lymphangeiectasieB 
and  lymph  fistulss  with  lymphorrhcea  or  lymphorrhagia. 

LymphaogeieetasiflB. — Dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (lymphan- 
geiectasis),  from  obstruction  to  the  return  flow  of  lymph,  occurs  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  are  present  in  dilatation  of  the  veins. 
Lymphangeiectasiffi  are  not  infrequently  observed  as  a  result  of  recur- 
rent attacks  of  hyperemia  and  inflammations  of  various  kinds.  The 
hyperplasia  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  occurring  in  conjunc- 
tion with  frequently  repeated  inflammations,  and  which  is  called  ele- 
phantiasis, is  in  the  main  a  true  lymphangeiectasis  (see  §  93).  But, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  return  flow  of  lymph  has  so  many  channels 
through  which  it  can  pass  that  if  stasis  occurs  compensation  readily 
takes  place,  and  for  this  reason  an  occlusion  even  of  the  thoracic 
duct  may  cause  no  serious  trouble.  Lymphangeiectasiae  are  observed 
most  commonly  in  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesentery.  In  rare  cases, 
as  a  result  of  some  traumatism,  there  occasionally  develop  circum- 
scribed subcutaneous  or  interstitial  collections  of  lymph — so-called 
lymph  extravasations  or  lymph  cysts  similar  to  the  haematomata  de- 
rived from  the  blood-vessels. 

As  regards  the  symptoms  which  lymphangeiectasiae  give  rise  to,  it 
should  be  briefly  stated  that  in  lymphangeiectasiae  of  the  skin  the  latter 
is  filled  with  dilated,  tortuous  lymph  vessels ;  the  skin  for  this  reason 
has  a  nodular  appearance ;  it  is  covered  with  vesicles,  and  frequently, 
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as  a  result  of  hyperplasia  of  the  tissues,  comes  to  resemble  elephantiasj& 
If  the  varices  of  the  lymphatic  network  in  the  cutis  are  more  pro- 
nounced, vesicles  of  different  size  develop.     Not  infrequently  the  vari- 
cose lymphatic  vessels  burst  and  give  rise  to  a  so-called  lymph  fistula. 
Gjeorgewic  states  that  in  fifty-five  cases  lymphorrhcea  was  observed 
twenty-two  times  in  consequence  of  the  spontaneous  bursting  of  the 
varicose  lymph  vessels.     The  lymph  usually  exudes  from  one  or  more 
vesicles  and  sometimes  from  between  the  epithelial  cells,  as  in  one  case 
which  I  saw,  without  an  actual  fistula  being  visible.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  escape  of  lymph,  the  lymphorrhagia  or  lymphorrhcea 
may  be  very  considerable.    In  one  case  of  lymphangeiectasis  of  the  labia 
majora  in  which  a  fistula  developed,  Nieden  found  that  in  four  hours 
tliere  was  an  escape  of  one  and  a  half  litre  of  a  milky,  slightly  yellow- 
ish  liquid   containing   fat   and  resembling  chyle.     The  most   serions 
lymphorrhagia  is  that  which  results  from  a  rupture  of  the  thoracic 
duct  caused,  for  instance,  by  a  traumatism  or  by  an  advanced  degree 
of  stasis,  possibly  from  closure  of  its  lumen  by  inflammation  or  a  tunioai" 
in  its  neighbourhood.     In  such  instances  there  is  a  great  accumulation 
of  lymph  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  (chylous  hydrothorax 
and  chylous  ascites),  which  will  be  described  in  the  Special  Surgery. 

In  the  rare  cases  of  circumscribed,  subcutaneous,  and  interstitial 
collections  of  lymph  which,  as  a  result  of  a  traumatism,  for  example, 
has  escaped   from   the  vessels,  there  develops  a  fluctuating,  circum- 
scribed swelling  which  at  the  outset  grows  rapidly  and  then  usually  re- 
mains stationary  (lymph  cysts).     Should  the  extravasation  of  lyrapi 
continue,  a  lymph  fistula  may  eventually  form  from  a  rupture  of  the 
skin. 

The  microscopic  changes  in  lymphangeiectasi®  of  the  skin  consist 
principally  in  the  development  of  numerous  irregularly  shaped,  com- 
plex cavities,  lying  in  and  close  beneath  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis 
and,  in  fact,  directly  beneath  the  epidermis,  which  are  lined  with  endo- 
thelium and  communicate  with  the  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels.  Not 
infrequently  lymphatic  vessels  with  hypertrophic  walls  are  found  in 
the  deepest  layers  of  the  cutis  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Congenital  LymphangeiectaaiB. — The  lymphangeiectasis  is  sometimes* 
congenital,  particularly  in  the  tongue  and  lips  (macroglossia,  macro- 
cheilia  lymph angeiectatica),  and  also  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  anl 
labia  pudendi. 

Treatment  of  Lymphangeiectaaia»  EztraTaaationa  of  Lymph  (lymplB' 
Cyata  and  Lymph  Fiatnlse). — The  treatment  of  lymphangeiectasi«  is  ii^ 
general  the  same  as  for  varicose  veins,  and  often  enough  it  is  unsn^ 
cessful.      In   many   cases   cauterisation    with   the   fine   point  of  the 
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Paqnelin  or  galvano-cauterj  renders  excellent  service.  Successful  ex- 
tirpation may  prove  very  difficult  for  the  reason  tliat  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  diseased  and  healthy  tissues  is  so  hard  to  recognise.  For 
lymph  cysts  compression  should  be  tried,  and  if  this  fails,  the  sack 
should  be  laid  open  with  or  without  cauterisation  of  its  walls  with 
a  three-  to  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Lymph  fistulse 
have  been  cured  by  transverse  division  of  the  skin  on  the  proximal  side 
of  the  fistula.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  elephantiasis,  injuries  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  congenital  lymphangeiectasiie,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  my  Special  Surgery. 

§  97.  The  Diseases  of  the  Peripheral  Herve& — We  shall  confine  our- 
selves here  only  to  the  surgical  aspects  of  diseases  of  the  nerves — i.  e., 
we  shall  only  take  up  those  which  are  capable  of  surgical  treatment. 
We  have  already,  in  a  previous  chapter,  discussed  the  most  important 
diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Degeneration  and  regeneration  of 
nerves,  following  contusion  or  division  of  them,  has  been  described  in 
§§  87  and  88,  where  the  sequel®  of  injuries  to  nerves,  the  paralyses, 
and  the  vasomotor  and  trophic  disturbances  have  been  discussed. 
Trismus  and  tetanus  have  been  described  under  the  subject  of  Infec- 
tious Diseases  of  Wounds  (§  73),  and  the  symptoms  of  shock  in  conse- 
quence of  injury  to  the  sensory  nerves  in  §  63.  Inflammation  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  (neuritis)  has  been  described  in  connection  with  in- 
juries of  nerves  (§  87),  but  the  subject  must  be  briefly  reviewed  at  this 
place. 

Veuritis. — IS'euritis  occurs  in  an  acute  and  chronic  form.  The 
most  common  causes  of  neuritis  are  injuries  of  various  kinds,  cold, 
inflammations  of  neighbouring  organs,  and  acute  or  chronic  constitu- 
tional diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  the  acute  exanthemata,  diph- 
theria, syphilis,  leprosy,  chronic  alcoholism,  etc.  Often  enough  no 
definite  cause  for  the  neuritis  can  be  demonstrated. 

Anatomically,  acute  neuritis  is  characterised  by  redness  and  swell- 
ing and  generally  by  a  serous,  or  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent  exudation 
between  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibres.  Microscopically,  in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  manifestations  of  hyperaemia  and  inflammatory 
exudation  there  is  found  a  commencing  degeneration  of  the  medullary 
sheath  and  axis  cylinder  of  the  nerve  fibres,  and  a  proliferation  of  the 
nuclei  in  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  Occasionally  the  nerve  perishes 
more  or  less  completely  from  suppuration  or  gangrene.  In  chronic 
neuritis  there  is  partly  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  an  indura- 
tion and  sclerosis  of  the  nerve,  and  partly  a  degeneration  of  the  nerve 
substance.  In  a  man  dying  from  alcoholism  Eichhorst  found  a  pe- 
culiar degenerative  atrophy  of  the  peripheral  nerve  fibres  without  con- 
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nective-tissue  growth  (neuritis  fascians) ;  there  was  also  a  correspo  jjd 
ing  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

The  symptoms  of  neuritis,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  surgeon,  Iiar^ 
been  described  in  §  87,  under  Injuries  of  Nerves.     For  further  par- 
ticulars we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  text  books  on  the  pathology  of 
nerves.     We  have  remarked  before  that  neuritis  gradually  extends  in 
the  form  of  an  ascending  and  descending  neuritis  and  gives  rise  to  cor- 
responding disturbances.     The  treatment  of  neuritis  depends  upon  the 
cause.     In  the  main,  the  surgeon  has  to  deal  with  injuries  to  nerves,  of 
which  the  therapy  has  been  given  in  §  88. 

Multiple  Henritifl.— Particular  interest  attaches  to  multiple  neuritis,  in 
the  study  of  which  Leyden  has  won  great  credit.    He  distinguishes  the  fol- 
lowing forms  :   1.  The  infectious  form  :    paralyses   foUowing  diphtherial 
typhoid,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  multiple  neuritis  in  syphilis  and  tuber- 
culosis.   2.  The  toxic  form  of  multiple  neuritis  (lead,  arsenic,  and  phosphor- 
ous paralysis,  paralyses  following  CO  and  CS  poisoning,  ergotism,  mercurial 
paralyses,  alcoholic  neuritis).    3.  Spontaneous  multiple  neuritis  following 
over-exertion,  exposure  to  unusual  cold,  etc.     4.  The  atrophic  (dyacrasic, 
cachectic)  form  following  anaemia  (pernicious  anaemia),  chlorosis,  marasmus, 
cancerous  cachexia,  diabetes,  and  tuberculosis.    5.  The  sensory  neuritis,  pseix- 
do-tabes,  ueuro-tabes  peripherica  :  a,  the  sensory  form  of  multiple  neuntes ; 
6,  the  sensory  neuritis  of  tabes.    The  pathogenesis,  course,  and  treatmexmt 
will  be  found  in  the  text  books  on  nervous  diseases. 

The  relationship  of  the  nervous  system  to  diseases  of  the  skin  has 
been  briefly  stated  in  §  93,  and  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  neuro- 
pathic bone  and  joint  affections  under  Diseases  of  Joints.  New 
growths  of  nerves  are  described  under  the  subject  of  Tumours. 

Traumatic  Henrosia  —  The    so-called   traumatic    neurosis  (i-ailwar 
spine)  is  the  result  of  concussion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  following' 
a  fall,  a  railroad  accident,  a  severe  contusion,  a  blow,  etc.,  and  is  of 
great   clinical  interest.     Patients  of  this  kind  are  often  erroneonsif 
thought  to  be  malingerers.     We  shall  have  to  confine  ourselves  here  \x> 
a  very  brief  description  of  this  disease.     The  course  of  the  disease  if 
somewhat  as  follows :  Immediately  after  the  accident  there  will  often 
be  symptoms  of  shock  with  marked  depression.     Then  gradually» 
permanent  or  only  temporary  improvement  begins.     In  the  most  un- 
favourable cases  there  will  be  observed  later  on  disturbances  of  varioos 
kinds,  particularly  manifestations  of  irritation,  and  certain  symptoms- 
coming  on  in  attacks,  such  as  marked  excitement,  pains,  over-sensitivfr^ 
ness  of  the  special  senses,  impairment  of  voluntary  movements,  loss  o£^ 
memory,  sometimes  anjesthesia  and  sometimes  hypei*8esthesia,  cramps»^ 
paralyses,  etc.     According  to  Förster  and  König,  there  is  an  objectire 
symptom  in  traumatic  neurosis  consisting  in  a  peculiar  form  of  limits 
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tion  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  a  test  object  carried  in  a  centripetal  direc- 
tion from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision  is  seen 
further  peripherally  than  when  the  object  is  carried  in  the  reverse 
direction — from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery.     Albin  Hoffmann 
has  rightly  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  traumatic  neuroses  have 
become  much  more  common  since  accident  insurance  has  been  intro- 
daced,  and  that  it  occurs  much  less  often  as  an  actual  disease  in  people 
who  have  previously  been  perfectly  healthy  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.     Accident  insurance  has  directly  increased  malingering  and 
traumatic  hysteria.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  we 
liave  to  deal  with  a  psychosis  or  neurosis  which  is  not  based  upon  any 
anatomical  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system — in  other  words,  a 
f^y^^ria^  as  Strümpell  and  Charcot  and  his  followers  have  rightly  em- 
pliasised.     But  in  a  small  number  of  severe  cases  there  are  actually 
progressive  anatomical  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system  which 
result  from  the  concussion  it  has  sustained.     The  prognosis  of  a  pro- 
nounced traumatic  neurosis  is  often  very  unfavourable,  as  chronic  ill 
'health  may  easily  result.     The  treatment  of  the  traumatic  neuroses  is  a 
^object  that  belongs  to  neuro-pathology. 

Henralgia. — By  neuralgia  (from  vevpov  and  oKr^osi)  is  understood  a 
disease  of  the  sensory  nerves  the  chief  symptom  of  which  is  pain.    The 
P^iu  is  usually  localised  in  a  particular  nerve,  is  of  considerable  inten- 
sity, and  is  generally  intermittent  or  remittent.     The  neuralgias  belong 
^0    the  most  common  neuroses,  and  their  causes  are  very  numerous. 
There  often  exists  a  pronounced  neuropathic  disposition.     Of  the  most 
common  causes  there  may  be  mentioned  in  particular  traumatic  and 
»nechanical  influences,  inflammations,  compression,  disturbances  of  cir- 
culation, also  taking  cold,  infections  like  syphilis,  malaria,  poisoning 
^7  lead  or  mercury,  and  finally  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
^^-     Qussenbauer  has  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  habitual  con- 
stipation is  a  comparatively  frequent  cause  of  trigeminal  neuralgia, 
^^^  lean  confirm  his  experiences  throughout.    The  pain  usually  comea 
^^    in  attacks  of  varying  intensity  and  duration.     The  course  of  the 
neuralgias  is  sometimes  acute — a  few  days  or  a  week — and  sometimes 
^'^»^onic,  extending  over  weeks,  months,  or  years.     A  large  number  of 
^^)^  cases  are  incurable,  and  last  throughout  the  rest  of  life.     Neural- 
ff^*^  of  the  trigeminus,  the  sciatic  and  intercostal  nerves  are  particu- 
^^ly  common. 

Treatment  of  Henralgia — The  treatment  of  neuralgia  requires  first 
^^  ^\\\  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  should  be  determined  by  a  careful 
^^H.niination  of  the  patient.  By  overcoming  habitual  constipation, 
**^^mia,  affections  of  the  genital  apparatus,  especially  in  women,  etc., 
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surprising  cures   of  long-standing  reflex  neuralgias  have  often  b^^fl 
brought  about. 

The  forms  of  treatment  of  neuralgia  itself  are  very  numerous,  a r'^ 
include  particularly  the  use  of  electricity,  narcotics  (morphine,  atr*^ 
pine),  especially  in  the  form  of  subcytaneous  injections,  and  vario'iis 
drugs,  such  as  chloroform,  ether,  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  chloral  hydrate  ; 
also  the  interiml  administration  of  arsenic,  quinine,  preparations  of 
iron,  bromide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  potassium,  strychnine,  and  sur- 
gical measures,  particularly  massage,  nerve-stretching,  nerve  division 
(neurotomy),  resection  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  a  nerve  (neu- 
rectomy), or  exti*action  of  the  affected  nerve  trunk  (Thiersch).  Elec- 
tricity  is  sometimes  very  effective,  especially  the  galvanic  current.  In 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  remedies,  counter-irritation  of  the 
skin,  powerful  electrical  stimulation,  vesicants,  the  red-hot  iron,  etc., 
may  be  tried.  In  suitable  cases  there  is  great  advantage  in  sea-bath-  * 
ing  or  in  hot  springs  (Gastein,  Schlangenbad,  Pfäflfers,  Bagatz,  Wild- 
bad,  Wiesbaden,  Teplitz,  Leuk,  etc.),  or  in  cold-water  cures,  grape  cures, 
and  particularly  in  mountain  life  with  proper  exercise.  Massage  i^ 
often  very  successful. 

Henrectomy  and  Extraction  of  the  Hervea, — The  surgical  or  operative 
treatment  of  neuralgia  by  neurectomy  or  extraction  of  the  diseased 
nerves  only  succeeds  when  the  neuralgia  is  dependent  upon  a  peripheral 
cause.  But  even  in  such  cases  recurrences  often  occur,  altliough  no 
reunion  of  the  divided  nerve  has  followed  the  operation.  After  ex- 
traction of  the  affected  nerve,  the  collateral  branches  which  have  been 
left  intact  may  give  rise  to  a  recurrence,  and  permanent  cures  aftei* 
neurectomy  are  rare,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  statistics  of  ConrsA 
taken  from  the  clinic  at  Bonn.  Operations  were  performed  ten  to^ 
fifteen  times  for  facial  neuralgia,  for  example,  without  a  single  per — 
manent  cure.  _ 

The   technique   of  neurectomy  and  of  extraction   of  the  diseasec^^ 
nerves  is  described  in  the  Special  Surgery. 

Herve-stretching. — Nerve-stretching  was  first  practised  by  Billrotte^^ 
and  Nussbaum  for  chronic  affections  of  the  nerves,  for  epileptifoiu^*"^ 
attacks,  and  for  neuralgias,  and  has  been  employed  with  greatly  varj-- 
ing  success  for  sciatica,  tabes,  and  other  nervous  diseases.     The  oper»-'*-^ 
tion  is  performed  by  exposing  and  isolating  the  sciatic  nerve,  for  ii 
stance,  above  the  popliteal  space  or  higher  up  at  the  lower  border  o: 
the  glutseus  maximus,  and  having  grasped  the  nerve  with  the  tininl 
and  index-finger,  it  is  stretched  by  a   vigorous  pull   until  it  has 
come  plainly  lengthened.    Nerve- stretching  is  only  indicated  in  diseas^^ 
of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  not  in  affections  of  the  central  neno^os 
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system.  The  effects  of  nerve-stretching  are  probably  due  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  acute  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  parts  surrounding 
the  exposed  nerve,  by  which  pathological  conditions,  such  as  degenera- 
tive processes,  adhesions,  etc.,  are  improved.  In  cases  of  spasm  of 
the  facial  nerve,  and  in  severe  cases  of  long-standing  sciatica,  I  have 
practised  nerve-stretching  with  good  results. 

BloodlMi  Stretching  of  the  Solatia — For  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  (sciatica)  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  employ  bloodless  stretching 
by  extreme  flexion  of  the  straightened  leg  at  the  hip  joint,  combined 
with  massage. 

§  98.  The  Diseases  of  Husoles»  Tendons,  and  Tendon  Sheaths. — In- 
flammation of  muscles  (myositis)  originates  most  commonly  from  trau- 
matisms, and  secondarily  from  inflammation  of  the  immediately  adjoin- 
ing parts  as  a  result  of  disturbances  of  circulation,  or  in  the  course 
of  infectious  bacterial  diseases  (pysemia,  typhoid,  glanders,  etc.).  The 
inflammatory  process  in  the  muscle  is  localised  princij>ally  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  lying  between  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculi,  in  tlie 
perimysium  internum,  and  causes  secondary  changes  in  the  contractile 
muscular  substance.  In  other  cases  the  latter  is  primarily  the  seat,  for 
instance,  of  atrophy  and  degeneration,  and  the  changes  in  the  inter- 
muscular connective  tissue  are  secondary. 

Tnflammatory  Hnsonlar  Contraetnre. — Apart  from  the  local  inflam- 
matory disturbances  occurring  in  the  various  forms  of  myositis,  con- 
tracture of  the  inflamed  muscle  is  one  of  the  most  important  manifes- 
tations. We  shall  discuss  the  subject  of  contractures  more  fully  later  on, 
and  we  shall  see  that  they  may  originate  from  many  causes,  such  as  dis- 
ease of  the  muscles,  nerves,  bones,  and  joints,  or  from  cicatricial  shrink- 
age. As  r^ards  inflammatory  contractures,  it  may  be  briefly  noted  that 
every  inflamed  muscle  loses  its  elasticity  and  extensibility*  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  that  the  patient  instinctively  avoids  the  pain  due 
to  the  stretcliing  of  the  muscle  by  shortening,  or,  in  other  words,  con- 
tracting it  The  inflammatory  muscular  contracture  originates  in  this 
way,  and  may  become  very  severe.  In  this  class  of  inflammatory, 
purely  myogenic  contractures,  belong  also  the  so-called  ischjemic  mus- 
cular paralyses  and  muscular  contractures,  such  as  those  which  follow 
tlie  too  tight  application  of  dressings,  and  which  were  flrst  accurately 
described  by  Volkmann,  and  then  by  Leser.  The  ischtemic  contract- 
ures and  paralyses  are  produced  by  cutting  off  the  arterial  supply,  es- 
pecially of  the  hand  and  forearm,  for  too  long  a  time  by  tight  dress- 
ings, Eamarch's  constriction,  ligation  and  injuries  of  the  larger  vessels, 
as  well  as  by  the  prolonged  action  of  excessive  cold.  The  contractile 
muscular  substance  coagulates,  undergoes  waxy  degeneration,  and  is 
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ealiaequently  absorbed  {Heidelberg,  Kraske).  There  is  regularly  found 
a  noticeable  diiuiniition  or  absence  of  muBcular  nuclei  (Molitor),  and 
the  nuclei  of  the  emallest  capillaries  also  share  in  these  changes.  In 
sucli  eases  the  muscle  is  no  longer  cajHiblo  of  regeneration  ;  it  dies.  It 
is  really  a  ri^o-r  m,ortü  of  the  niuscle,  though  the  nerves  retain  their 
power  of  conduction.  If  the  iechiemia  does  not  last  eo  long  a  time, 
only  a  part  of  the  muscular  fibres  undergo  degeneration,  and  the  rest 
persist  and  retain  their  power  of  regeneration.  The  ischiemic  con- 
tracture iß  marked  by  a  high  grade  of  resistance  to  extension  into  a 
etraight  position.  The  prognosis  of  the  ischemic  paralysis  and  con- 
tracture depends  upon  the  numlrer  of  muscular  fibres  which  have 
perished,  tlie  worst  cases  being  incurable,  and  even  the  milder  ones 
requiring  vigorous  treatment  by  massage,  electricity,  and  passive  mo- 
tion. An  attempt  should  always  be  maile  to  etretch  the  shortened  and 
stiffened  muscles,  if  necessary,  under  chloroform  narcosis. 

Hyoütis  Seroaa  and  Bero-flbrinoia. — The  slight  degrees  of  inflam- 
mation of  muscle — the  myos-iti»  serosa  and  sei-o-ßhrmom — which  may 
follow  contusions,  for  example,  are  characterised  anatomically  by  a 
saturation  of  the  perimysium  with  serum  and  by  cellular  intiltration, 
particularly  between  the  muscle  fibres.  The  latter  remain  intact,  or, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  excitant  of  the  inllanimation,  they  un- 
dergo a  cloudy  swelling,  fatty  degeneration,  and  coagulation  necrosis. 
The  defect  in  the  contractile  muscular  fibres  is  more  or  less  restored  l>j' 
proliferation  of  the  muacular  corpuscles  {see  page  408.  ßegeneration 
of  Muscle).  If  a  severer  grade  of  inflammation,  such  a&&purvU7it 
myositis,  occurs,  the  muscular  fibres  are  destroyed  en  masse  by  degen- 
erative processes;  they  break  down  and  undergo  suppuration  and 
putrefaction.  Myositis  purulenta  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  taking  the 
form  of  muscular  abscesses  or  of  a  diffuse  suppuration  or  putrefaction, 
as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Cellulitis.  The  suppurative  and  gan- 
grenous inflammations  of  muscle  are  always  due  to  bacterial  infection. 
and  are  observed  in  conjunction  with  infected,  septic  wounds  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  occurring  in  the  course  of  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  typhoid, 
glanders,  endocarditis,  etc.  Multiple  abscesses  in  different  muscles 
often  occur  in  great  numbers.  The  rauscnlar  abscess  occurring  in 
the  course  of  tuberculosis,  the  so-called  cold  abscess,  such  as  the  tulwr- 
cular  abscess  or  suppuration  of  the  psoas  muscle  following  tubercular 
disease  of  the  vertebrte,  runs  an  exceedingly  chronic  course  unless  it 
receives  energetic  surgical  treatment.  Diffuse  suppurative  and  gan- 
grenous changes  in  muscle  are  particularly  apt  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  conjunction  with  a  compound  fi-acture  which  has  not  I 
treated  aseptically. 
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"Wherever  muscnlar  tiBSiie  has  been  destrojred  by  euppuratiou  or 
greae  there  will  remaiu,  after  healing  has  been  accompliBhed,  a 
inaneut  defect  which  is  repaired  by  connective  tissue,  aince,  as  we 
larked  on  page  168,  contractile  muscnlar  substance  possesses  but 
;ht  powers  of  repair.  Corresponding  to  tlie  size  of  the  defect,  the 
nective-tissue  adhesions  and  the  increasing  cicatricial  contraction, 
:arbances  in  the  functions  of  the  muscles  will  subsequently  develop 
;be  form  of  contractnres,  which  may  render  the  affected  extremity 
ipietely  useless. 

Xyositis  Pilnxua. — Chronic  inÖammations  of  muscle  take  the  form 
a  myonitia  ßhroaa.  In  this  we  have  to  deal,  in  tlie  main,  with  a 
wth  of  firm  connective  tissue  between  the  muscular  fasciculi  and  a 
<portionate  atrophy  of  the  latter.  This  fibrous  myositis,  or  scleroBis  of 
mscle.  occurs  either  diffusely,  changing  the  entire  muscle  into  tough 
nective-tissue  masses,  or  it  is  confined  to  certain  spots.  In  this 
sgory  belongs  the  myositis  fibrosa  of  tlie  biceps  or  stcrno-mastoid 
scle«,  for  example,  occurring  in  the  course  of  syphilis,  or  after 
alyses,  or  primary  muscnlar  atrophies  due  to  different  causes. 
Xyoütii  OMiflcani. — Special  interest  attaches  to  myositis  ossificans. 
ipment  of  bone  in  muscle  is  observed  nnder  various  patho- 


I   owiflcHiui  multiplex 
twenty-four  yeara  old  (Helf- 


rical  conditions;  for  example,  in  conjunction  with  callus  formation 
er  a  fracture.     Bone  occasionally  forms  in  muscle  as  a  result  of 
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some  frequently  repeated  traaniatism.  such  as  the  kick  of  a  gnn,  wliitrh 
may  give  rise  to  tbe  development  of  bone  in  the  biceps  and  pectoralis 
muscles  (the  so-called  exercise  bones).  Riding  may  lead  to  bony  for- 
mation in  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  (riders'  bone).  In  rare  instances 
osteomata,  uot  connected  with  any  bone,  have  been  observed,  for  which 
no  cause  could  be  discovered.  Fig.  329  represents  a  case  in  which  the 
brachialis  anticus  was  complet^lj  changed  into  bone.  Düme  observed, 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  bone  in  the  deltoid  muscle,  a  reflex 
neurosis,  consisting  of  tremor  and  pains  in  the  entire  arm  down  to 
tlie  finger  tips,  which  only  occurred  when  the  gun  pressed  upon  the 
exercise  bone  (osteoma),  and  disappeared  completely  after  its  extirpa- 
tion. 

MyOHitiB  Ouiflcans  Multiplex  Progreniva. — This  is  a  very  peculiar 
affection  which  generally  begins  during  childhood.  A  great  number 
of  muscles  gradually  change  into  hone,  causing  the  condition  of  the 
patient  to  become  extremely  deplorable.  After  the  reception  of  some 
slight  tmnmatism,  or  without  any  apparent  reason,  painful,  doughy 
swellings  develop  in  the  muscleB  and  intermuscular  ctmuective  tissue, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  disapjiear.  The  muscle,  at  the  point  where  it 
has  been  attacked,  then  feels  hai-d,  and  true  bone  gradually  develops. 
Nodular,  branching  miissefi  of  bone  develop,  especially  in  the  muscles 
of  the  back  and  neck  (Fig.  330).  The  jaws  may  be  firmly  held  to- 
gether by  ossification  of  the  masseters,  and  the  movements  of  the  ver- 
tebne  and  the  different  joints  may  become  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
ossification  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments.  These  pitiable  in- 
dividuals finally  die  in  misery  from  motor  disturbances,  or  from  inter- 
ference with  respiration  and  nutrition.  The  bone  always  develops  in 
tiie  coimective  tissue  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  periosteal  formation 
of  bone,  and  the  muscular  fibres  are  passive  throughout  the  entire 
process. 

The  nature  of  this  very  remarkable  disease  is  still  but  little  under- 
stood. There  is  evidently  a  pronounced  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
hone  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscles,  fascia,  tendons,  and  liga- 
ments, as  though  iieriosteura  had  strayed  into  these  tissues.  The 
affcetion  is.  in  all  probability,  a  congenital  anomaly  of  development, 
especially  aa  in  some  cases  malformations  of  the  extremities  have  been 
present  at  the  same  time  (micro-dactylia,  congenital  anchj-losis  in  the 
joints  of  the  big  toes  and  of  the  thumbs).  In  some  of  the  cases  the 
process  should  l>e  looked  upon  as  a  formation  of  multiple  exostoses, 
with  secondary  muscnlar  ossification.  At  all  events,  I  cannot  regard 
the  nature  of  the  disease  as  inflammatory,  but  rather  oe  one  of  tumoi 
formation. 
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TLe  treatment  of  the  severe  cases  of  myositis  ossificans  offers  no 
hope,  but  the  milder  eases  may  derive  some  benefit  from  iodide  of 
potassium  and  inunctions  of  ungt.  hydrarg.  einer.  Whenever  possible, 
operative  measures  should  be  undertaken — i.  e.,  the  ossified  muscle 
should  be  extirpated,  and,  if  it  be  connected  with  the  periosteum  and 
bone,  the  periosteum  and  cortical  layer  of  bone  should  also  be  re- 
moved. 

The  treatment  of  the  above-mentioned  acute  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tions of  muscle  is  conducted  upon  the  lines  whicli  liave  been  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

Caldflotion  of  fhe  Hnaoles  has  no  clinical  importance.  It  occurs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  inspissated  abscesses  and  in  indurated  inflam- 
matory swellings.  Extensive  calcification,  such  as  Meyer  observed  in 
the  muscles  of  the  leg,  is  exceedingly  rare. 

■usoular  T^^^wniafi««, — Acutc  and  chronic  muscular  rheumatism 
depend  upon  inflammatory  changes  which  are  quite  transitory  in 
their  nature.  There  are  usually  no  gross  anatomical  changes  in  a 
chronic  muscular  rheumatism  which  has  lasted  for  years ;  but  the 
acute  fonn  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  myositis. 
We  still  know  but  very  little  about  the  nature  of  umscular  rheumatism. 
The  manifestations  of  acute  muscular  rheumatism  are  very  much  like 
those  exhibited  after  subjecting  the  muscles  to  some  traumatism.  It 
occurs  especially  as  lumbago  and  as  rheumatism  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  (rheumatic  torticollis).  In  addition  to  the  rheumatic  forms  of 
lumbago  there  is  also  a  traumatic  form  which  follows,  for  example, 
forced  forward  flexion  of  the  back.  The  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  marked  contraction  of  the 
muscle,  causing  the  head  to  be  inclined  towards  the  affected  side  (rheu- 
matic oapfU  6bstipv/m), 

Chrome  muscular  rheumatism  is  characterised  by  shooting,  tearing, 
generally  vague  pains  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  which  are  usually 
excited  or  increased  by  bad  weather.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  a 
given  muscular  rheumatism  it  often  turns  out  that  some  constitutional 
disease  is  present,  such  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  etc.  The 
best  treatment  for  the  true  acute  and  chronic  muscular  rheumatism 
consists,  according  to  my  experience,  in  the  use  of  massage,  in  the  dili- 
gent exercise  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  also  in  cold-water  cures  and 
the  use  of  warm  springs  (Teplitz,  Wiesbaden,  Kehme,  Gastein,  etc.). 
Electricity  is  also  serviceable;  but  massage,  skilfully  administered 
and  combined  with  muscular  exercise,  is  the  best  therapeutic  measure. 

TnbarBnlofii  of  Hufoles. — Tuberculosis  of  the  muscles  is  most  com- 
monly aeeondary  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  surrounding  parts,  or  it 
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follows  deposition  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  circulation,  suclx     ms 
occurs  in  general  miliary  tuberculosis  (see  §  83,  Tuberculosis). 

Syphilis  of  Hii8cle& — Syphilis  may  become  localised  in  muscls'^ 
occurring  sometimes  in  a  diffuse  form,  as  myositis  fibrosa,  and  so/a^- 
times  circumscribed,  as  a  gumma   tumour,  especially  in  the  stern  e>- 
mastoid  muscle.     Braman  is  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  tli^^ 
many  of  the  so-called  rheumatic  indurations  of  muscle   are  due  t^ 
syphilis. 

HoBOular  Atrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  observed  in  various 
pathological  conditions.     Atrophy  and  degeneration  may  follow  inac- 
tivity of  the  muscles  (atrophy  of  disuse),  such  as,  for  example,  occur» 
temporarily  after  the  application  of  immobilising  dressings  for  join^ 
disease ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  central  or  peripheral  nerv^ 
ous  system  (neuropathic  atrophies),  or  to  the  above-mentioned  inflanm^ 
matory  processes,  traumatisms,  etc.     The  muscular  atrophy  accompany^ 
ing  joint  affections  is  sometimes  not  the  result  of  disuse,  but  is  cause^i- 
by  the  local  disease  near  by — that  is,  by  an  involvement  of  the  muscl^:^ 
in  the  diseased  process  going  on  in  the  joint,  as  is  the  case  particularl^^J'^ 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism  (Strümpell).    According  to  Paget,  HoSs»--9 
and  others,  the  muscular  atrophy  accompanying  joint  disease  is  esseim  — 
tially  reflex  in  its  nature — i.  e.,  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  th 
joints  are  irritated  by  the  inflammation  going  on  there.     This  irriti 
tion  is  carried  centripetally  to  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  honzm  ä 
of  the  grey  matter  in  the  spinal  cord — i.  e.,  to  the  spinal  centres  of^ 
the  nerves  governing  the  nutrition  of  the  atrophying  muscles — ^aEÄ<i 
excites  in  them  certain  changes  which  produce  the  muscular  atroph  y- 
The  reflex  atrophy  does  not  take  place  in  dogs,  for  example,  when  tli^ 
knee-joint  is  inflamed,  if  the  posterior  roots  of  the  third,  fourth,  a¥icl 
fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves  have  been  divided  (Hoffa,  aod 
others). 

Anatomically,  we   distinguish   the  following  forms   of   musen/a^ 
atrophy  : 

1,  Simple  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  2,  atrophy,  with  an  inter- 
stitial growth  of  fat  cells  (lipomatosis  of  the  muscles) ;  and,  3,  degener- 
ative atrophy. 

In  simple  muscular  atrophy  following  local  or  constitutional  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition,  the  muscular  fibres  decrease  in  size  and  num- 
ber, and  no  other  anatomical  changes  can  be  found.  Atrophy  of  tlit? 
muscular  fibres,  with  a  growth  of  adipose  and  connective  tissue  between 
the  muscular  fibres,  is  frequently  observed.  Generally  the  growth  of 
the  fat  and  connective-tissue  cells  is  secondary  to  primary  atrophy  an<J 
degeneration  of  the  muscles.     Occasionally  the  development  of  fatty 
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ae  in  the  muscle  is  so  extensive  that  the  latter  increases  in  size. 
s  is  the  case  in  atrophia  musculorum  lipomatosa. 
Fiendo-Hypertrophica  or  Dystrophia  HmculariB  Progressiva  (Erb). — 
s  disease  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  childi*en,  particularly  boys, 

consists  in  a  gradually  developing  simple  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
h  a  secondary  interstitial  growth  of  fat  cells,  which  may  become 
pronounced  that  many  muscles — among  others  those  in  the  calf 
the  leg — become  considerably  increased  in  size.  In  addition  to 
se  abnormally  hypertrophied  muscles  there  are  others  which  are 
atly  emaciated.  The  atrophy  spreads,  and  involves  the  greater  part 
:he  muscular  system  ;  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  steadily  increases, 
I  the  patients  become  constantly  more  helpless.  Death  usually 
ure  within  five  to  ten  to  fifteen  years  from  marasmus  or  from 
alysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  The  pseudo-hypertrophy  is  a 
mary  disease  of  the  muscles,  and  is  probably  due  to  a  congenital 
nge  in  the  muscular  tissue,  which,  at  the  period  when  development 
es  place,  leads  to  a  growth  of  fat  in  the  perimysium  internum  and 
itrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Fatty  Degeneration. — The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres 
ongs  to  tlie  degenerative  atrophies  of  muscle.  In  this  the  primitive 
scalar  fasciculi  change  into  fat  as  a  result  of  inflammatory  processes, 
inactivity  due  to  paralysis,  or  of  trophic  disturbances  due  to  a  degen- 
tion  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  or  it  may  occur  in 
nection  vrith  an  anchylosis  or  one  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases 
>hoid  fever,  diphtheria),  or  may  follow  phosphorus  poisoning,  etc. 

so-called  progressive  muscular  atrophy  belongs  to  this  group.  The 
nof  progressive  muscular  atrophy  described  by  Duchenne  and  Aran 
roduced  by  spinal  disturbances,  while  other  forms  are  dependent 
1  multiple  disease  of  nerves,  or  have  the  nature  of  primary  muscu- 
^ffections.  To  this  latter  class  of  cases  belongs  juvenile  muscular 
phy  (Erb),  which  runs  its  course  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
out  lipomatosis.  The  atrophy  of  the  nmscles  is,  for  the  most 
»  primary,  and  as  it  increases  paralysis  gradually  develops.  The 
Lse  begins  in  a  particular  group  of  muscles,  often,  for  example, 
le  hand  or  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The  atrophy  then  spreads  in- 
littently,  and  in  the  severest  cases  gradually  attacks  the  majority  of 

muscles.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  belongs  to  the  domain 
ervous  diseases,  and  consequently  we  cannot  take  it  up  more  fully 

Wsxy  Degeneration  occurs  especially  in  typhoid  and  puerperal 
rs  as  a  result  of  contusions,  in  tetanus,  and  after  the  muscles  have 
^me  thoroughly  tired  out  by  electrical  stimulation  (Roth).     We 
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have  to  deal  in  this  condition  with  a  death  and  a  coagulation  of  ^ie 
<;ontractile  muscular  substance  into  a  translucent  hyaline  mass. 

Amyloid  Degeneration  of  the  HiuoIe& — Amyloid  degeneration,  whi  ^^^ 
may  involve  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  as  a  result  of  inhwr^- 
matory  processes,  is  a  very  rare  disease  of  muscle.  According  to  Zie-^- 
ler,  amyloid  degeneration  affects  the  perimysium  internum  and  sarr^^ 
lemma,  causing  them  to  become  thickened  and  present  a  homogeneo^i^s 
appearance,  while  the  contractile  substance  disappears. 

Hypertrophy. — Muscular  hypertrophy  has  no  practical  interest ;  it 
is  partly  acquired  and  partly  congenital. 

Huflcnlar  Defects. — Congenital  muscular  defects,  which  may  occur  i^ 
the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  and  in  other  muscles,  should  also  t>^ 
mentioned. 

Tumours  of  muscles  are  discussed  under  the  subject  of  tumours.  C?^ 
animal  parasites  which  occur  in  muscles  there  are  the  trichina,  the  cr^" 
ticercus  cellulosae,  and  the  echinococcus  (see  Special  Surgery).    Margu^*^ 
states  that  the  echinococcus  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  adductos"^ 
of  the  thigh,  in  the  glutaei,  the  quadratus  femoris,  biceps  of  the  an«:^^ 
the  pectorales,  the  trapezius,  deltoid,  and  muscles  of  the  back  and  at>- 
domen.     They  form  fluctuating  tumours  which  should  be  removed  l>^ 
extirpation  or  by  incision,  followed  by  scraping  them  out.     Actinom^^^' 
cosis  of  muscles  is  described  in  §  86. 

Inflammationfl  of  the  Tendons  and  Tendon  Sheaths  may  occur,  in  t 
first  place,  as  a  tenosynovitis  acuta  sicca  (tenalgia  crepitans),  a  for 
which  corresponds  to  dry  pleurisy  (pleuritis  sicca).  This  is  character  ^' 
ised  by  a  deposition  of  fibrin  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  tendc::»^ 
sheath  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  tendon.  As  a  result  of  this  roug-^- 
ening,  when  the  tendon  is  moved  a  soft  crepitation  or  a  grazing 
creaking  sound  is  communicated  to  the  hand  held  over  the  inflam 
region.  This  form  of  tenosynovitis  affects  most  commonly  tlie  exten- 
sor tendons  of  the  forearm  in  individuals  who  work  at  heavy  manu»' 
labour ;  it  may  also  occur  in  the  tendons  of  the  leg  (the  tibiales  and 
Achilles  tendons)  after  a  long  march,  for  example. 

The  treatment  of  tenalgia  crepitans  consists  in  painting  the  parf^ 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  in  immobilising  them  with  proper  dressings 
(splints,  etc.)  and  applying  moderate  pressure  with  cotton,  and  later 
employing  massage  and  passive  motion.  I  use  massage  as  soon  aspos^ 
sible.     Recovery  usually  takes  place  in  one  to  two  to  three  weeks. 

Tenosynovitis  Acuta  Pnmlenta. — Suppurative  inflammation  of  tb^ 
tendons  and  tendon  sheaths  (tenosynovitis  acuta  pnmlenta)  is  Ti^(>'^^ 
commonly  the  result  of  some  injury  which  has  not  been  treated  anti- 
septically,  and  of  a  suppurative  process  in  the  neighbourhood.    Sopp'^- 
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rative  inflammation  of  the  tendons  and  tendon  slieaths  has  been  de- 
scriljed  under  the  subject  of  Cellulitis,  in  §  70,  and  consequently  will  be 
only  briefly  mentioned  here.  In  the  fingers,  especially,  the  so-called 
paronychia  or  whitlow  easily  spreads  to  the  tendon  sheaths  (panaritium 
tendinosum).  Suppurative  tenosynovitis  is  characterised  by  a  collec- 
tion of  pus  between  the  tendon  and  its  sheath,  and  by  a  cellular  infil- 
tration of  the  intrafascicular  connective  tissue.  The  milder  cases,  which 
are  treated  by  incision  and  antiseptic  dressings,  terminate  in  a  resti- 
tutio ad  integrum  ;  in  others,  an  adhesion  of  the  tendon  to  the  tendon 
sheath  or  a  necrosis  of  the  tendon  take  place. 

The  treatDient  of  suppurative  tenosynovitis  consists  in  making  an 
incision  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  followed  by  drainage  and  anti- 
septic dressings  (bichloride  of  mercury,  iodoform).  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  to  place  the  diseased  limb  in  a  suitably  elevated  position. 
If  the  hand,  for  example,  is  involved,  it  should  be  suspended  vertically 
by  means  of  suspension  splints  (see  Fig.  177).  If  the  suppuration  of 
the  tendon  sheaths  is  extensive,  the  same  treatment  should  be  employed 
as  was  described  for  cellulitis  in  §  70.  The  cataplasms  which  used  to 
be  employed  have  been  given  up  entirely,  and  the  ice  treatment  is  also 
not  very  effective.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  suppuration  should  always 
be  anticipated,  and  its  extension  should  be  prevented.  If  necrosis  of 
the  tendon  occurs,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  affected  portion  of 
the  limb  in  the  position  in  which  it  will  be  the  most  useful  afterwards. 
The  treatment  of  defects  in  tendons  is  discussed  on  page  467. 

Tuberculoaii  of  the  Tendon  Sheaths. — Tubercular  tenosynovitis  occurs 
both  as  a  primary  disease  and  secondary  to  tuberculosis  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  tendon  sheaths  is  not  so  rare 
as  used  to  be  believed  ;  it  develops  occasionally  from  some  traumatism 
(contusion,  sprain).  Tubercular  tenosynovitis  is  characterised  by  the 
formation  of  miliary  tubercles,  greyish-red,  gelatinous  granulation  tis- 
sue, and  in  the  later  stages  by  the  formation  of  caseous  or  suppurat- 
ing masses  which  are  distributed  along  the  tendon.  In  the  benign 
cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tendon  sheaths,  Goldmann  states  that  the 
process  is  a  fibrinoid  degeneration,  and  that  cheesy  degeneration  does 
not  occur.  The  fibrinoid  degeneration  often  leads  to  the  formation  of 
rice  bodies — that  is,  the  degenerated  fibrous  and  villous  growths  break 
loose  and  become  free  corpuscles  (corpuscula  oryzoidea),  which  are 
like  grains  of  rice ;  in  this  way  the  so-called  rice-body  hygroma  devel- 
ops (see  page  559). 

The  tretUment  of  tubercular  tenosynovitis  consists  in  carefully  re- 
moving the  tubercular  deposit  with  the  scissors,  forceps,  and  sharp 
spoon.     I  have  obtained  excellent  results,  and  even  entire  cures,  in 
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primary  tuberculosis  of  tendon  eheatbs,     Care  must  always  be  taken 
that  every  bit  of  the  diseased  tiseiie  is  removed.     Iodoform  injections 
wliieh  are  well  worth  recommending  are  discussed  on  jiage  420.    Lot 
of  Eiibstanee  in  tendons  can  be  i-emedied  as  described  on  page  467. 

Hydrops  Tenoragmalis  {Hygroma  of  the  Tendon  Sheath«). — By 
groma  or  liydrope  tenovayinalis  is  understood  a  cystic  formation  wl) 
occurs  especially  in  the  tendon  sheaths  of  the  hand,  particularly  in  the 
palm,  where  it  affects  the  flexor  tendons  beneath  the  anterior  annnlar 
ligament,  also  in  the  Angers  and  on  the  dorsnm  of  the  hand.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  tendon 
sheath.  Some  hygromata  are,  as  we  have  said,  tubercnlar  in  their 
origin.  To  avoid  repetition,  we  shall  discuss  hygroma  of  the  tendon 
shcatli,  together  with  liygronia  of  burase,  in  §  99. 

Tumonia  of  Teadon  Sheaths. — We  shall  return  to  tumours  of  the  ten- 
don sheaths  under  the  siil)ject  of  tumours.  Fibromata,  fibrosarcomata. 
sa^omata  and  lipomata  are  liable  to  occur  in  this  situation.  The  latter 
kind  of  tumour  occasionally  fomas  diffuse  growths  (lipoma  arborescens) 
which  are  sometimes  Bymmetrical, 

Hyotomy  and  Tenotomy. — Brief  mention  should  here  be  made  of  tlie 
subcutaneous  division  of  muscles  and  tendons — subcutaneous  myotomy 
and  tenotomy— an  operation  which  is  often  practised  for  contractures. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  Tlie  tenotome, 
a  pointed,  slightly  curved  knife  (see  Fig.  45,  page  60),  ie  introduced 
with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the  muscle  or  tendon — it  may  be  the 
tendo- Achill  is  or  contracted  fascia  —  is  cut  through  subcutaneously. 
The  small  punctured  wound  is  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dressing 
which  exerts  presaure.  The  defect  which  forms  between  the  retracted 
ends  of  the  tendon  is  then  filled  in  by  newly  developed  connective  tis- 
sue. The  missing  portion  of  tendon  becomes  entirely  regenerated,  and 
the  muscle  enffers  no  loss  of  function.  The  intervening  portion  of  ten- 
don is  developed  from  the  celluliir  sheath,  that  wide-meshed  conneotive 
tissue  which  partly  envelops  the  tendon  and  is  partly  inserted  upon  it 
by  means  of  bands  (vincnla  tendinum).  The  technique  and  indications 
for  myotomy  and  tenotomy  in  particular  portions  of  the  body  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  Special  Surgery. 

§  99.  The  Diseases  of  the  Bnnee. — The  bnrsse  mucosse  are  more  or 
less  sharply  defined  conncftive-tissue  sacks  having  a  smooth  inner 
surface  which  is  covered  with  endothelium,  and,  like  the  joints,  secretes 
synovia. 

Origin  and  Oconrreooe  of  Bursn.— Bursee,  as  a  rule,  develop  in  places 
where  the  skin,  faaeia,  muscles,  etc.,  are  subjected  to  continual  pressure  and 
friction,  particularly  over  bony  prominences.     This  explains  why  the  Dum- 
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ber  of  bursse  is  not  constant,  and  why  bursae  form  in  portions  of  the  body 
other  than  where  they  normally  occur  (so-called  accidental  or  supernumerary 
bursse).  One  may  thus  develop  upon  the  first  metatarsal  bone  in  hallux  val- 
gus, over  the  spinous  processes  in  kyphosis  of  the  vertebrae,  upon  the  sternum 
of  shoemakers,  etc.  Young  children  lack  a  large  number  of  bursse  which 
subsequently  develop  as  the  parts  become  subjected  to  increased  use.  Bursae 
originate  from  the  soft  connective  tissue  which  lies  between  two  layers  of 
tissue,  and  which  becomes  more  and  more  wide-meshed.  The  space  in  the 
tissues  is  at  the  outset  irregular  and  contains  atrophied  connective-tissue 
fibres,  but  it  develops  by  degrees  into  a  complete  sack  with  smooth  walls 
and  endothelium  like  any  other  connective-tissue  space.  The  number  of  the 
more  or  less  constant  bursse  is  very  great.  Gruber  found  eighteen  in  the 
parts  around  the  knee  joint  and  eleven  bursae  musculares  at  the  elbow  joint, 
in  addition  to  the  bursa  anconea  epitrochlearis  and  epicondylica.  Velpeau 
found  fourteen  bursse  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  etc. 

Acute  Tnilftmination  of  a  Bona. — The  acute  inflammation  of  a  bursa 
(acute  hygroma,  bursitis  acuta)  is  either  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  or  puru- 
lent. All  cases  of  acute  bursitis  give  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased secretion,  to  a  more  or  less  prominent  fluctuating  tumour.  The 
purulent  inflammation  occasionally  takes  on  a  phlegmonous  character, 
causing  the  pus  to  burrow  into  the  neiglil)ouring  cellular  tissue  or  into 
joints,  etc.  The  bursa  most  commonly  inflamed  is  the  bursa  praepatel- 
laris  (see  Special  Surgery). 

Cbronio  Inflammation  of  BnrsflB  (Hygroma). — The  most  common  form 
of  the  chronic  inflammation  of  bursae  is  the  hydrops  or  hygroma.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  it  occurs  as  a  painless  fluctuating  tumour,  with- 
out change  in  the  cutaneous  covering.  Its  contents  consist  of  a  thick, 
mucoid  liqnid.  The  shape  of  the  tumour  corresponds  to  the  degree  of 
extension  of  the  bursa.  The  hygroma  praepatellare  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  hygromata  of  bursae  (see  Special  Surgery).  Should  a  com- 
munication exist  between  the  hygroma  and  a  joint,  a  corrc6j)on(ling 
serous  effusion  will  be  found  in  the  latter.  Hygromata  sometimes 
develop  in  connective  tissue  from  fibrinous  exudation  without  the  pre- 
vious formation  of  a  bursa. 

In  other  cases  of  hygroma  the  walls  become  thickened  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  (fibrous  degeneration),  particularly  if  the  disease  has  ex- 
isted a  long  time,  or  a  villous  growth  takes  place  in  the  bursa  and  the 
villi  may  break  loose  and  form  rice  bodies  (corpuecula  oryzoidea).  Oc- 
casionally there  will  be  so  many  free  bodies  in  the  hygroma  that  the 
latter  feels  like  a  bag  filled  with  shot  (ganglion  crepitans,  hygroma 
proliferum).  The  free  bodies,  according  to  Meckel  and  Volkmaim, 
originate  partly  from  the  breaking  loose  of  the  villous,  fibrillar  growths 
which  become  enlarged  by  infiltration  and  deposits  of  the  albuniinr)us 
and  fibrinous  matter  contained  in  the  synovia,  and  ])artly  from  the 
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precipitation  or  coagulation  of  the  thickened  contents  of  the  hygrof^*- 
Schuchardt  states  that  the  rice  bodies  are  formed  mainly  by  the  bre-^" 
iug  loose  of  the  degenerated  portions  of  tissne  from  the  walls  of  t^^^^ 
bursa,  tendon,  or  tendon  sheath  after  they  have  undergone  coagnlati^^ 
necrosis  (Weigert)  or  a  fibrinous  degeneration  (Neumann).    Free  bodi^* 
may  also  be  formed  .by  growths  of  cartilage  which  break  loose  from  tl»^ 
hygroma.     The  shape  of  the  body  is  round,  elongated,  facetted,  or  lik^ 
a  pear,  cucumber,  or  melon.    Their  number  varies  greatly,  often  reacli- 
ing  many  hundreds. 

The  hygroma  of  the  tendon  sheaths  mentioned  on  page  558 
sents  practically  the  same  manifestations  as  that  of  the  bursse. 

A  hygroma  originates  almost  always  from  mechanical  causes,  es 
cially  from  prolonged  mechanical  irritation,  from  contusions,  spraitm 
etc.     Yolkmann  believes  that  the  rare  cases  of  multiple  hygromata  a 
occasionally  due  to  rheumatic  causes.     Syphilis  not  infrequently  giv 
rise  to  hygromata,  particularly  of  the  tendon  sheaths,  in   addition 
corresponding  serous  effusions  into  the  joints.     As  we  remarked 
page  557,  these  rice-body  hygromata  are  sometimes  tubercular  in  the? 
nature,  running  a  comparatively  benign  course,  and  exhibiting  a  fib 
noid  degeneration  of  the  tubercular  tissue,  but  not  a  cheesy  degene 
tion  (Goldmann). 

Part  of  the  proliferating  hygromata  must  be  looked  upon  as 
mours,  some  of  them  being  l)enign,  endothelial  growths  (Morisani),  a.xid 
others  malignant,  sarcomatous  tumours  (Mikulicz). 

The  best  treatment  for  hygromata  consists  in  puncture  followed   by 
antiseptic  irrigation  with  a  l-to-1,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury or  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  CArbolic  acid ;  or,  better  still,  An 
incision  should  be  made  and  the  hygroma  extirpated  with  antiseptic 
precautions  as  completely  as  possible.     The  procedures  which  were 
practised  in  the  days  before  antisepsis  (application  of  tlie  tincture  of 
iodine,  pressure,  etc.)  are  uncertain  (see  Special  Surgery). 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  burssB  is  conducted  accorJ^ 
ing  to  general  rules.  Painting  the  part  with  iodine,  pressure,  anci 
massage  will  often  suffice  for  the  milder  serous  effusions.  If  therein 
a  violent  inflammation  or  suppuration,,  aseptic  incision  is  the  only 
proper  procedure.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  puncture  large,  purely 
serous  effusions,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  antiseptic  irrigation 
with  a  l-to-1,000  solution  of  bichloride  or  a  three-per-cent  solution  o* 
carbolic. 

HsBinatomata  of  the  Burs». — The  effusion  into  the  bursa  is  bloody , 
when,  as  a  result  of  some  injury,  there  has  occurred  an  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  bursa,  or  when  traumatic  or  inflammatory  hfemor- 
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rhages  have  taken  place  from  the  wall  of  the  liygroma.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  hsematomata  of  bursse  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for 
pure  hygromata. 

GaiiglioiL — The  so-called  ganglion  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
round,  elastic  tumour,  lying  beneath  the  skin  and  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  joints,  particularly  those  of  the  hand  and  foot.  Many 
authorities  have  classed  it  with  the  hygromata  of  burßi\3  and  tendon 
sheaths,  but  Volkmann  is  right  in  distinguishing  the  ganglion  from 
these.  He  states  that  the  ganglia  have  a  genetic  connection  with  the 
joint  cavities,  less  often  with  the  tendon  sheaths,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  new  growths  in  a  limited  sense  of  the  word.  The  ganglion  origi- 
nates from  a  pouch-like  appendage  of  the  joint  or  diverticulum  of  the 
svnovial  membrane.  The  diverticulum  becomes  filled  with  thickened 
synovia,  and  may  be  completely  cut  oflf'  from  the  joint  by  obliteration 
of  its  pedicle;  it  practically  l)ecomes  an  indej>endent  cystic  tumour. 
Granglia  are  to  be  regarded  essentially  as  synovial  herni«.  Less  fre- 
quently they  originate  from  a  kind  of  cystic  degeneration  of  the  cap- 
sule, from  abnormity  in  the  secretion  of  the  synovia.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  intermediate  forms  between  ganglia  and  hygromata. 

The  treatment  of  ganglia  consists  in  bursting  them  sul>cutaneously 
by  pressure  with  the  finger,  or  by  the  blow  of  a  wooden  hammer,  or 
by  means  of  a  seal  covered  with  a  piece,  of  linen  and  placed  upon  the 
tumour,  or  in  puncturing  or  incising  the  tumour  suljcutaneously  with  a 
tenotome  and  then  applying  a  dressing  which  exerts  pressure.  Kecur- 
rences  are  very  common  after  these  methods  of  treatment.  The  surest 
and  safest  procedure  is  free  aseptic  incision,  followed  by  as  coinj^Iete  an 
extirpation  of  the  ganglion  as  possible.  This  o]>erative  treatment  is 
entirely  devoid  of  danger  if  the  rules  of  antisepsis  are  carefully  ob- 
served. (See  also  Special  Surgery  for  the  treatment  of  ganglion  at  the 
wrist) 

§  100.  Oaagrene  (Heoroiii)  of  the  Soft  Parts.— When  treating  of  the 
subjects  of  inflammation  and  injuries,  we  showed  that  they  often  caused 
death  of  tissue,  mortification,  necrosis,  or  gangrene.  It  may  be  well  to 
give  at  this  point  a  concise  description  of  gangrene  of  the  soft  parts 
following  inflammation  and  injuries. 

Gktngrene  is  to  be  regarded  as  ft  disturbance  of  nutrition  arising 
from  local  vascular  changes,  diseases  of  the  nerves,  constitutional  dys- 
crasi®  (syphilis,  alcoholism,  diabetes,  etc.),  from  injuries  to  vessels  or 
nerves,  bums,  freezing,  in  the  course  of  general  (bacterial)  infectious 
diseases  (pysroia,  septicemia,  typhoid  fever,  etc.),  or  from  severe  local 
inflammations,  such  as  cellulitis,  etc. 

Climi  of  flftagrene. — The  causes  of  tissue  death  are  as  follows :  1. 
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Interroption  of  the  afferent  flow  of  arterial  blood  witliout  the  develop- 
ment of  a  collateral  circulation,  euch  as  ina^-  occur  in  the  case  of  throm- 
bosis and  embolism,  or  after  ligation,  or  in  consequence  of  the  pressnre 
of  a  tnmour  or  inflammatory  exudate.  3.  larerruption  of  the  efferent 
flow  of  venons  blood.  3.  Interraption  or  stasis  of  the  circulaiion  in 
the  capillarie«,  a^  a  reealt  of  pressure,  coagalation  of  the  contents,  or 
disease  of  tlie  capillary  walls,  4,  Death  of  the  tigeueeells  witJiout  any 
disturbance  of  circulation,  due  to  poisons,  such  as  a  snake  bite,  or 
to  micro-organisms  aod  tbe  products  of  their  meraboliam,  snch  as  are 
fonnd  in  infections  diseases  of  wonnds — for  example,  erysipelas,  cellu- 
litis, septiccemia,  etc.  The  various  causes  of  gangrene  are  frequently 
more  or  lesa  combined — for  example,  abnormally  high  or  low  tempera- 
tures cause  both  the  cells  and  tlie  vessels  to  lose  their  integrity  in  con- 
sequence of  the  coagulation  of  tlic  albumen.  The  different  tissues  pos- 
sess different  powers  of  resistance  against  the  above-mentioned  causes 
of  gangrene.  Cohnheim  states  that  a  loop  of  intestine,  for  example, 
will  die  if  exposed  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  a  temperature  of  S"  to  10° 
C.  (45°  to  50"  F.),  while  muscles  or  tendons  will  be  but  little  or  not 
at  all  affected  from  a  similar  exposure  to  the  same  influences.  The 
brain,  kidneys,  and  intestine  undergo  necrosis  within  one  or  two  hours 
after  interruption  of  the  afferent  flow  of  bloo<],  while  the  skin  and 
muscles  can  do  without  circulation  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  tis- 
sues present  these  same  differences  when  subjected  to  traumatisms. 
The  brain  ia  very  susceptible  to  traumatic  influences,  and  likewise 
to  loss  of  water,  while  tlie  skin,  connective  tissue  and  bones  are  much 
lees  so. 

Ijocal  and  general  anseniia,  venous  stasis,  disturbances  of  circulation 
from  diseases  of  the  vessels,  heart,  or  lungs,  or  disturlwnce  of  circula- 
tion due  to  inflammation — ^in  short,  faulty  circulation  from  any  cause — 
increases  the  disposition  to  ganj^rene  from  the  effect«  of  mecliantcal, 
chemical,  or  thermal  influences.  Under  these  conditions,  comparatively 
slight  causes  may  suffice  to  bring  about  death  of  tissue, 

Benile  Oangreae. — Gangnpna  senilis,  for  example,  belongs  to  this 
class  of  cases ;  it  is  a  mortification  nccnrring  in  old  age  and  affecting 
the  toes  especially.  There  Is  usually  an  accompanying  advanced 
arterio-sclerosis  with  chronic  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  and,  fol- 
lowing some  mild  inflammation  or  slight  traumatism,  complete  stasis 
takes  place  from  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries, 

Seoobitaa — The  bedsore,  or  decubitus,  originates  from  some  slight 
injury,  particularly  in  patients  who  are  paralysed  ;  also  in  the  course  of 
severe  febrile  constitutional  diseases,  and  in  individuals  with  cardiac 
and  pulmonary  diseases  which  give  rise  to  stases.     Those  regions  are 
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p^=^.  xticularly  endangered  where  the  skin  is  directly  superimposed  upon 
tl  m^^bone,  as  in  tlie  region  of  the  sacrum,  the  trochanters,  scapula,  ole- 
CB,  ^^mnon,  and  heel.  Portions  of  the  body  where  skin  presses  against 
gtd  in,  as  in  the  scrotum  or  labia,  have  but  little  power  of  resistance  in 
ir^  <3ividual8  with  circulatory  disturbances. 

In  still  other  instances  a  weak  constitution — in  other  words,  acondi- 
tL<:>Tiin  which  the  cells  possess  slight  powers  of  resistance — favors  the 
ac^durrence  of  gangrene.  This  is  seen  in  old  people  with  advanced 
airt:erio-6clero8i8  and  in  those  who  are  poorly  nourished. 

loma. — This  is  the  reason  why  the  gangrene  which  spreads  so  rap- 
idly on  the  face,  the  so-called  cancrum  oris,  or  noma,  is  particularly 
likely  to  develop  in  individuals  who  are  very  much  reduced  and  in 
cbiildren  (see  Special  Surgery). 

Srgotine  Gangrene. — Poorly  nourished  individuals  are  the  ones  most 
commonly  affected  by  the  gangrene  occurring  in  chronic  ergotism, 
which  was  not  uncommon  in  the  middle  ages.  The  disease  results 
from  the  ingestion  of  bread  containing  the  ergot  of  rye.  Ergotism  is 
characterised  by  disorders  of  digestion,  by  general  weakness,  formica- 
tion, numbness  and  pains  in  the  extremities,  etc.  Then  a  rapidly 
spreading  gangrene  makes  its  appearance  involving  particularly  the 
toes,  and  whole  portions  of  the  extremities,  the  ears,  or  nose,  may  perish. 
The  main  cause  of  this  disease  is  probably  the  contractions  excited  in 
the  small  arteries  by  the  ergotine.  This  produces  anaemia  with  subse- 
quent gangrene,  especially  if  the  individual  is  badly  nourished  and 
niaragmic.  According  to  Zweifel,  ergotine  gangrene  is  mainly  to  be 
*^**ibed  to  the  anaesthesia  caused  by  the  ergotine,  in  consequence  of 
^"ieh  injurious  influences  of  all  kinds,  such  as  traumatisms,  are  not 
P^'^^^ived,  and  hence  the  individuals  affected  by  the  disease  are  unable 
^  I^i-otect  themselves. 

Cahoigrene  accompanying  an  Abnormal  Composition  of  the  Blood. — 

v'^^^tion  should  be  made  of  the  gangrene  occurring  when  the  composi- 

'^^^^   of  the  blood  becomes  altered,  as  in  anoemia,  hvdraemia,  and  dial)etes 

^*Xitu8.     In  the  latter  disease  gangrenous  inflammations,  particularly 

^\ie  cellular  tissue,  are  apt  to  arise  after  the  reception  of  slight  inju. 

^^^--      As  a  result  of  the  abnormal  composition  of  the  blood,  the  walls 

^Vie  vessels  and  the  cells,  according  to  Cohnheim,  have  so  little  power 

-^'"'^sistance  that,  when  subjected  to  any  slight  traumatism  or  infection, 

^^Xirbances  of  circulation  with  stasis  and  gangrene  readily  develop. 

^^    the  diabetic  gangrene  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  is  caused 

^     ^^rterio-sclerosis  of  the  vessels,  as  in  senile  gangrene  (Ileidenhain). 

'3lenroiui  Oangrene. — Nervous  disturbances  may  also  favour  the  devel- 
P^^^fc^ent  of  gangrene.     This  is  the  explanation  of  the  gangrene  accom- 
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panying  leprosy  (§  85),  and  also  that  affecting  paralysed  portions  of  -trh 
body.     Either  the  trophic  nerves  lose  their  integrity,  or  the  necrosis     ^^ 
tissue  and  ulceration  take  place  because  the  patients  do  not  feel  r^^^ 
irritations  of  the  skin,  and  thus,  as  in  ergotism,  cannot  avoid  the  i  ^' 
jurious  effects  of  such  irritation. 

The  so-called  malum  perforans  pedis,  a  punched-out,  progressi' 
ulceration  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  symmetrical  gangrenes,  aj 
likewise  due  to  nervous  causes. 

Symmetrical  Gangrene. — According  to  Eaynaud  and  Weiss,  syi«^' 
metrical  gangrene  usually  appears  in  paroxysms,  affecting  the  finger^^ 
toes,  and  less  often  other  portions  of  the  body.     This  rare  diseas^^ 
begins  with  parsesthesia  and  neuralgic  pains ;  then  cyanosis  or  ansemi^^ 
develops  in  the  parts  which  are  involved.     The  gangrene  general!,^ 
begins  in  the  pulp  of  the  terminal  phalanx,  and  either  remains  superti- 
cial  or  the  entire  terminal  phalanx  perishes.     Bramann  saw  this  syium  - 
metrical  gangrene  develop  in  three  brothers  of  seven,  ten,  and  thirtee:»^ 
years  of  age  ;  it  was  probably  the  result  of  syringomyelia.    As  etiological^ 
factors,  chlorosis,  anaemia,  hysteria,  acute   febrile  infectious  diseas^^ 
(typhoid,  intermittent  fever,  etc.),  primary  neuritis,  etc.,  come  int: 
consideration.     The  direct  cause  is  probably  an  infection  of  the  cei 
tral  nervous  system,  and  Weiss  states  that  the  preponderance  of  ev  i- 
dence  points  to  vasomotor  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  certain  portiere»  ^ 
of  the  central  nervous  system.     The  acute  gangrene,  originating  froiÄ^n 
disease  of  the  vessels,  is  certainly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pure3.^ 
nervous  symmetrical  gangrene  (Socin). 

Spontaneous  (Angeionenrotio)  Gangrene  of  the  Extremitiee  ooeniriKX^ 
in  Youth. — In  rare  instances  a  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  extrem:»  ci- 
ties will  be  observed  which  is  not  due  to  ergotism,  diabetes,  or  sypli  i 
lis,  and  which,  in  contradistinction  to  senile  gangrene,  affects  strorij 
young  individuals  who  are  not  marasmic  (Billroth,  Braun,  etc.).  Tl^ 
course  of  the  disease  is  very  tedious  and  extremely  painful.  In 
cases  spontaneous  recovery  has  been  observed,  but  it  is  generally  th.  -^ 
best  plan  to  amputate  the  limb,  for  example,  by  Gritti's  method,  a^s-t 
the  knee,  or  higher  up,  through  the  thigh.  Attempts  at  amputatio: 
nearer  the  periphery,  in  close  proximity  to  the  gangrene,  are  usoall; 
hopeless.  Zoege-Manteuffel  and  others  found  the  causation  of  thL 
spontaneous  gangrene  to  be  a  high  grade  of  arterio-sclerosis,  with  n« 
rowing  and  thrombosis  not  only  of  the  main  arterial  trunks  in  the  le^^  ^ 
but  also  of  the  smaller  veins.  The  principal  nerves  are  usually  mncC  ^^ß 
thickened  and  swollen.  Angeio-sclerotic  gangrene  is  particularly  ap  ^^^ 
to  occur  in  cold,  northern  regions,  such  as  Bussia. 

Symptoms  of  Gangrene. — The  symptoms  of  gangrene  vary  in  gener=- 
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according  to  its  cause  and  location,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  tissue  which 
is  affected.  We  recognise  a  dry  gangrene — inumification,  as  it  is  called 
— and  a  moist  gangrene.  In  dry  gangrene  there  is  a  drying  of  the  tis- 
sues as  a  result  of  a  loss  of  water ;  gangrseno-senilis  is  an  example  of 
this  form.  In  such  cases  the  superficial  layers  of  tissue  dry  and  form 
a  gangrenous  eschar.  The  moist  gangrene  is  a  necrosis  with  softening 
and  liquefaction,  and  consequently  is  the  opposite  of  dry  gangrene. 
Moist  gangrene  is  particularly  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  decomposi- 
tion. In  such  cases  the  tissues  are  softened  and  discoloured,  and  present 
bluish-red,  green,  or  black  spots;  they  give  forth  a  penetrating  odour, 
which  is  due  to  the  formation  of  products  consisting  of  compounds  of 
ammonia  and  fatty  acids.  The  epidermis  is  elevated  by  blebs  which 
are  filled  with  a  stinking  liquid.  Not  infrequently  bubbles  of  gas  de- 
velop at  the  same  time  which  contain  especially  ammonia,  volatile  fatty 
acids,  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen.  This  moist  gangrene  with  decompo- 
sition is  particularly  apt  to  take  place  when  the  air  with  its  germs  has 
access  to  the  parts  and  no  disinfecting  antiseptic  dressing  is  employed, 
and  consequently  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  superficial  portions  of 
the  body  and  the  cavities  which  adjoin  in  the  lungs,  etc.  It  is  only 
possible  for  this  gangrene  to  attack  other  organs  by  metastases,  which 
are  caused  by  suppurating  thrombi  or  gangrenous  pus  and  the  bacteria 
they  contain. 

The  coagulation  death  is  another  form  in  which  gangrene  presents 
itself.  It  occurs  especially  in  necrosis  of  the  muscles  or  other  tissues 
made  up  of  cells  containing  protoplasm  which  is  capable  of  coagula- 
tion. According  to  Cohnheim  and  Weigert,  it  is  dependent  either 
upon  a  chemical  precipitation  of  an  albuminate  or  upon  coagulation  of 
the  albumen  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  which  is  set  free.  Coagulation 
necrosis  occurs  particularly  in  diphtheria,  croup,  and  in  the  tissues  sur- 
rounding colonies  of  bacteria. 

Cohnheim  states  that  necrosis  very  seldom  results  from  the  action 
of  moulds,  for  the  reason  that  the  mould  fungi  and  the  bacteria  of 
decomposition  do  not  exist  under  the  same  conditions.  A  medium 
which  supports  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  is  unsuitable  for  mould 
fungi.  The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  are  incapable  of  development  in 
the  living  body,  and  soon  disappear  (see  pages  254:-257). 

Other  symptoms  of  gangrene  are  a  loss  of  function  in  the  parts 
affected,  their  insensibility,  and  the  cool  or  cold  feeling  which  they 
exhibit  on  palpation. 

The  microscopic  changes  in  the  dead  tissues  vary  with  the  form  of 
the  necrosis — ^that  is,  whether  they  become  dry  or  undergo  putrefac- 
tion.    In  the  above-mentioned  coagulation  necrosis  of  Weigert  the 
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cell  nuclei  disappear  first.  The  nuclei  are  dissolved  by  the  lympli,  jin^ 
the  substance  of  which  they  consist  perhaps  unites  with  the  albuiniDr>  «'^ 
constituents  of  the  lymph.  This  phenomenon  is  similar  to  the  coa^*^' 
lation  of  fibrin.  The  dead  cells  also  exhibit  a  diminution  in  the  gi^^ 
of  the  nuclei,  vacuolar  degeneration,  swelling  of  the  protoplasm  of  tl^^ 
cell,  and  a  merging  of  the  borders  of  the  cells  into  the  surrounding 
parts. 

As  regards  the  course  of  the  gangrene,  it  either  remains  limited  'to 
a  particular  region,  or  it  spreads.     The  gangrene  following  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  circulation  or  some  direct  traumatic  disturbance  of  tli^ 
tissue  elements  in  an  otherwise  healthy  individual,  ordinarily  reniain^ 
circumscril^ed  unless  the  gangrenous  focus  becomes  infected  by  bac- 
teria.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  health  of  the  individual  or  of  tlx^ 
affected  portion  of  the  body  is  faulty,  the  gangrene  may  spread  (decx^' 
bitus,  gangrsena  senilis,  diabetes  mellitus).    The  infectious  gangrene,  i  ^ 
particular,  which  follows  the  development  of  bacteria,  is  very  apt  t:  ^ 
spread  (see  pages  333-337).     The  boundary  of  the  necrosed  tissue  i  » 
formed  by  the  so-called  line  of  demarcation — that  is,  by  a  demarcatin  ^ 
inflammation  and  suppuration — by  which  the  living  are  separated  froE'»^ 
the  dead  parts.     A  loss  of  substance  takes  place — in  other  words,  m. 
ulcer  of  the  skin,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  being  the  seat  of  a  suppui 
tive  inflammation.     This  ulcer  gradually  purifies  itself  and  cieatris^E^^^- 
by  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue.     Not  infrequently  when  tl "» ^ 
dead  tissue  is  cast  off,  some  cavity  of  the  body  is  opened,  and  deat  1 » 
follows.     Thus,  for  example,  perforation  of  tli,e  intestine  or  stoniacj^l^ 
by  an  ulcer  may  give  rise  to  fatal  peritonitis,  and  caries  and  necroasi  -^ 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  may  cause  suppurati  '^^  ^ 
meningitis  or  a  cerebral  abscess.     Other  dangers  of  gangrene  are  tTa  ^ 
occurrence  of  haemorrhage  from  the  erosion  of  an  artery,  and  the  d^:^ 
velopnient  of   some  secondary  infectious- wound  disease,  particnlarI_T 
pyaemia  and  septicaemia,  from  infection  by  micro-organisms  and  tla*^ 
products  of  their  metabolism. 

The  treat7ne7it  of  gan(/re7i€  is  conducted  according  to  the  rules  laic/ 
down  in  §§  70,  88,  and  90  to  93,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader.  Iv 
gangrene  of  tlie  extremities,  amputation  should  not  be  performed  too 
near  the  gangrenous  parts — a  matter  which  has  been  insisted  upon 
before.  Should  a  gangrene  of  the  foot,  for  example,  involve  the 
dorsum  or  sole  of  the  foot,  Gritte's  operation  should  be  given  the 
preference,  or  amputation  at  the  thigh,  because,  if  the  leg  is  amputated 
below  the  knee,  extensive  gangrene  of  the  flaps  almost  always  occurs. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INJURIES   AND   8ÜBOICAL   DISEASES   OF   BONE. 

• 

^^  juries  of  bones :  Fractures ;  contusions  and  wounds  of  bono ;  gunshot  injuries  of 
bone  (see  also  §  124). — The  inflammations  and  diseases  of  bone :  Acute  inflamma- 
tions of  bone;  acute  periostitis;  acute  osteomyelitis;  acute  ostitis. — Metastatic 
inflammations  of  bone. — Embolic  foreign-body  inflammations  in  mother-of-pearl 
turners  and  workers  in  woollen  and  jute  mills. — The  chronic  inflammations  of 
bone  (tuberculosis,  syphilis,  etc.) :  Chronic  periostitis,  osteomyelitis,  and  ostitis. — 
Caries. — Necrosis  of  bone. — Rhachitis. — Osteomalacia. — Atrophy  and  hypertrophy 
of  bone. — Increased  longitudinal  growth. — Giant  growth.— Acromegaly. — Tumours 
of  bone  (see  Tumours,  Chapter  V). — Pürasitic  tumours  of  bone(cchinococcus ;  Cysti- 
cercus celluloss). 

§  101.  Fractures — The  word  fracture  needs  no  further  definition  ;  it 

'^eans  both  the  act  of  breaking  a  bone  and  the  state  of  being  broken. 

^«"^ctures  are  very  common,  and,  according  to  Brnns,  they  make  up 

^J^ore  than  a  seventh  part  of  all  injuries  ^yhich  come  under  observation, 

*nd  are  about  ten  times  more  common  than  dislocations. 

CSaue  of  Fraotnrea — Every  fracture  presu])poses  the  action  of  some 
^©chanical  violence  upon  the  bone  in  question  which  is  great  enough 
^  Overcome  the  strength  and  the  power  of  resistance  which  the  bone 
P^BQesses.  The  majority  of  fractures  are  produced  by  external  vio- 
^^nee ;  and,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  external  violence  acts,  we 
^^stinguish  two  main  groups,  the  direct  and  the  indirect  fractures. 

XMreet  and  Indirect  Fraotnrea — The  direct  fractures  are  those  in 

^Wch  the  bones  are  broken  at  the  point  where  the  violence,  such  as  a 

^^ow,  a  thrust,  a  gunshot,  the  wheel  of  a  waggon,  etc.,  is  applied.     If, 

^^  the  other  hand,  the  break  is  situated  at  a  point  some  distance  from 

ttie  place  where  the  violence  has  been  applied — in  a  fall,  for  example — 

'We  call  such  a  fracture  an  indirect  one.    It  is  evident  that  in  the  direct 

fractures  especially  the  soft  parts  will  receive  more  or  less  injury,  which 

raries  from  a  slight  contusion  to  a  complete  mangling  of  all  the  soft 

j»rt8  surrounding  the  broken  bone.     The  indirect  fractures  are  most 

commonly  the  result  of  a  bending  of  the  bone  beyond  the  limits  of  its 

elasticity  by  bringing  the  two  ends  of  the  bone  nearer  together,  as  in 

a  fracture  of  the  thigh  from  a  fall  upon  the  feet.     In  other  instances 

(507) 
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indirect  fractures  are  the  result  of  forced  compression  and  crushing",  as 
in  fractures  of  the  vertebrae  from  a  fall  upon  the  buttocks ;  or  of  vio- 
lence applied  through  a  fulcrum  with  crushing,  as  in  fracture  of  the 
olecranon  by  hyperextension  at  the  elbow  joint ;  or  of  traction,  tear- 
ing, or  rotation  (torsion).     The  lower  end  of  the  radius,  for  example, 
is  caused  to  break  by  the  traction  exerted  by  the  anterior  ligament  of 
the  wrist  in  forced  dorsal  flexion.     Great  interest  attaches  to  the  pro- 
duction of  indirect  fractures  of  the  skull  by  a  tearing  apart  of  the  bony 
parts  which  are  put  on  the  stretch,  or  by  the  vertebrae  being  driven 
into  the  occipital  foramen  (Messerer).     In  indirect  fractures  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  fragments  are  more  or  less  firmly  forced  into 
one  another  (so-called  impacted  fractures).     The  injuries  to  soft  parta 
occurring  in  indirect  fractures  are  produced  by  more  or  less  pointed 
fragments  which  perforate  the  skin  (transfixion  fractures),  or  wound 
muscles,  vessels,  or  nerves,  etc. 

Fractures  resulting  from  Muscular  Action. — Sometimes  fractures  are 
the  result  of  excessive  muscular  action.  These  usually  take  the  fortn 
of  a  tearing  off  of  some  small  bony  prominence,  like  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess of  the  scapula,  or  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  The 
fractures,  which  often  complicate  dislocations,  are  frequently  produced 
in  a  similar  manner ;  for  example,  the  ilio- femoral  ligament  may  tear 
off  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  femur  at  its  point  of  attachment  (corticÄl 
fracture).  It  only  rarely  happens  that  large,  hollow  bones  are  broke» 
by  muscular  traction.  In  this  category  come  the  fractures  of  the  femiir 
sustained  in  playing  at  ninepins,  or  in  administering  a  kick  which 
misses  its  object ;  also  fractures  of  the  humerus  from  violent  movements 
of  the  arm,  ti-ansverse  fractures  of  the  patella  (see  Special  Surgery),  and 
fractures  of  the  clavicle  from  brandishing  a  whip,  or  fractures  of  the 
ribs  as  a  result  of  violent  attacks  of  coughing  in  old  people,  etc. 

Intra-uterine  Fractures^ — Intra-uterine  fractures  in  the   foetus  are 
produced  by  the  infliction  of  great  violence  to  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother.     Varying  with  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  between  the 
reception  of  the  injury  and  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  fracture  vill 
be  found  to  be  comparatively  recent,  in  process  of  repair,  or  already 
healed.     The  bending  or  fracture  of  bones  due  to  fcetal  rhachitis  or 
syphilis  are  not  of  traumatic  origin.     Other  intra-uterine  bony  deform- 
ities are  also  met  with  which  at  first  sight  look  like  badly  united  intra- 
uterine fractures,  but  are,  in  reality,  defects  in  development.     In  this 
class  of  cases  belouor  the  malformations  which  are  the  result  of  defects 
in  ossification,  such  as  absence  of  the  fibula,  etc. 

Fractures  during  Birth. — In  other  instances  infants  sustain  fracture 
during  birth  from  unskilful  operative  midwifery  or  from  the  act  of 
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|>artTirition  itself.  The  boues  of  the  extremities  may  be  broken  through 
the  diaphysis  or  in  tlie  region  of  the  epiphysis  wliile  an  arm  is  being 
freed  or  version  or  extraction  performed,  but  fractures  of  the  bones  of 
the  head  are  mainly  duo  to  the  use  of  the  forceps.  In  very  rare  cases 
fractures  of  malposed  extremities  result  from  contractions  of  the  uterus. 
The  latter  are  more  likely  tp  cause  injuries  to  the  skull,  especially  in 
cases  of  narrow  pelvis  or  anomalies  of  the  child's  head.  In  the  milder 
cases  there  will  be  a  depression  with  or  without  fissure,  while  in  severe 
cases  actual  fractures  of  the  skull  occur. 

The  amount  of  resistance  of  which  a  bone  is  capable  bears  a  very 
important  relationship  to  the  production  of  fractures.  The  strength  of 
a  bone  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  as  does  also  the  strength 
of  different  bones  in  the  same  individual,  and  even  different  parts  of 
the  same  bone  exhibit  variations  in  resisting  power. 

Hatnral  Solidity  of  the  Bonea^ — The  natural  strength  and  mechanical 
capabilities  of  bones,  so  important  in  the  etiology  of  fractures,  have  re- 
cently been  investigated  by  P.  Bruns,  Reiff,  and  others,  and  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  found  the  etiology  of  fractures  upon  a  physical  basis. 
The  elasticity  of  the  individual  bones,  i.  e.,  their  ability  to  resume  their 
original  shape  after  it  has  been  changed  by  external  force,  and  the 
limits  within  which  this  is  possible — in  other  words,  the  limit  of  their 
elasticity — have  been  computed.  The  strength  or  the  resistance  which 
the  bones  offer  to  violence  in  its  various  forms,  such  as  pressure,  trac- 
tion, bending,  rotation,  or  torsion,  has  also  been  ascertained.  It  has 
thus  been  possible  to  determine  definite  values  for  the  elasticity  and 
solidity  of  the  texture  of  the  bone  substance,  and  for  the  bones  in  their 
entirety,  which  values  express  the  amount  of  this  or  that  kind  of  vio- 
lence required  to  produce  fractures ;  and  hence  it  is  perfectly  correct  to 
designate  fractures  according  to  the  nature  of  the  traumatism,  as  frac- 
tures from  traction  or  tearing,  from  compression,  bending,  or  torsion. 

HeasmemuLts  ihowing  the  Strength  of  Bonea.— As  regards  the  strength 
of  a  bone  due  to  its  structure,  the  values  naturally  vary  in  different  bones 
and  in  different  individuals,  but  the  general  rule  holds  that  the  compact  bone 
substance  is  always  stronger  than  the  spongy. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  compact  bone  substance  in  a  fresh  condition 
and  during  middle  life  amounts,  according  to  Kauber  and  Messcrer,  to  9*25 
to  12'21  kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of 
brass  and  cast  iron.  The  compression  strength  is  still  greater  (12*56  to  16*8 
kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre),  or  double  that  of  wood,  granite,  or  lead. 
The  torsion  strength  averages  8  kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre. 

The  strength  of  spongy  bone  substance  is  much  less,  the  compression 
strength  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  femoral  condyles  amounting,  according 
to  Hesserer,  to  only  0*96  kilogramme  per  square  millimetre,  that  of  the  bodies 
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of  the  vertebrae  to  0*84,  being  in  middle  life  0*62  to  0*92,  and  in  old 
only  0*22  kilogramme  per  square  millimetre. 

The  strength  of  the  bone  as  a  whole  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  impc^-^ 
tance  as  regards  the  etiology  of  fractures.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  b.  ^^' 
merus,  for  example,  according  to  Messerer,  amounts  to  533,  and  of  the  femmxi 
to  694  kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre.  He  found  that  the  compressio'i^ 
strength  of  the  individual  bones  decreased  in  the  following  order:  Tibi^ 
femur,  humerus,  radius,  ulna,  clavicle,  fibula.  Compression  directed  throu^ls 
the  longitudinal  axis  caused  fracture  of  the  shaft,  the  tibia  being  the  strenget 
and  breaking  under  a  pressure  of  1,650  kilogrammes,  the  femur  on  the  aveP- 
age  in  man  requiring  a  pressure  of  756  kilogrammes,  the  radius  in  man  33rA 
kilogrammes,  in  women  220  kilogrammes.  Frequently  the  break  does  not 
take  place  at  the  point  most  endangered — the  middle  of  the  bone — but  at  oae 
or  other  articular  extremity  by  compression. 

A  great  number  of  fractures  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  result  of  bending 
(Bruns).  The  limit  of  bending  possessed  by  bones  varies  in  different  years 
of  life,  and,  according  to  Messerer,  it  amounts  to  between  1,040  and  1^960,  and 
reaches  its  maximum  at  middle  age.  In  men  400  kilogrammes,  and  in  women 
263  kilogrammes,  will  cause  a  fracture  of  the  femur  from  bending. 

The  torsion  elasticity  amounts  to  about  a  third  of  the  bending  elasticity. 
A  fracture  of  the  femur  by  torsion,  according  to  Messerer,  is  produced  by  89 
kilogrammes,  of  the  clavicle  by  8  kilogrammes.  The  femur  possesses  the 
greatest  torsion  strength,  the  clavicle,  ulna  and  fibula  the  least. 

Messerer^s  experiments  on  the  skull  show  that  the  diameter,  which  is  not 
subjected  to  pressure,  becomes,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  gradually  thonglL 
very  slightly  lengthened  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  increases.    The  de- 
crease of  the  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure  is  not  evenly  distribute! 
over  the  whole  skull,  as  only  the  part  directly  subjected  to  pressure  bends  in- 
wards.    The  skull  withstands  a  greater  amount  of  force  in  a  sagittal  than  in. 
a  transverse  direction.    The  average  pressure  required  to  produce  a  longi- 
tudinal fracture  averaged  650  kilogrammes ;  for  a  transverse  fracture,  5Ä> 
kilogrammes.    In  most  instances  the  base  of  the  skull  proved  to  be  the  weak — 
est  spot,  that  portion  of  it  bursting  which  was  under  the  greatest  tension  ^ 
transverse  pressure  caused  a  transverse  fracture,  and  longitudinal  pressured 
longitudinal  fracture.     The  average  pressure,  acting  through  the  vertebraÄL 
column,  which  was  required  to  produce  a  fracture  of  the  base  amounted 
270  kilogrammes. 

In  young  persons  the  sternum  could  be  driven  completely  back  to  thi 
vertebral  column  by  sagittal  pressure  upon  the  thorax  without  producing 
fracture.  A  pressure  of  250  kilogrammes  exerted  in  a  si^ttal  direction  apoi 
the  pelvis  generally  caused  a  symmetrical  fracture  of  the  os  pubis  ;  a  Iran 
verse  pressure  of  180  kilogrammes  exerted  upon  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  cai 
a  diastasis  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 

According  to  Kauber,  the  strength  of  bones  is,  as  a  general  thing,  dimi 
ished  by  heat. 

Changes  in  the  Strength  of  the  Bones^ — The  normal  strength  of  bon 
is  aflFected  very  materially  by  various  circumstances,  such  as  their  ßha 
their  length  and  thickness,  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal 
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whether  the  latter  approach  the  perpendicular  or  show  deviations 
from  it,  etc.  There  are  also  various  pathological  conditions  which 
lessen  the  resisting  powers  of  bones  and  produce  an  abnormal  fragility 
(osteopsathyrosis),  causing  the  bones  to  break  spontaneously  or  upon 
the  application  of  a  very  slight  amount  of  violence.  In  this  category 
belongs  the  atrophy  of  bone  which  occurs  in  advanced  age,  or  in  the 
course  of  chronic  diseases,  or  after  paralysis,  etc.  The  strength  of  the 
bones  usually  increases  till  middle  life,  and  from  then  on  gradually 
decreases  (senile  atrophy).  .  The  bones  also  atrophy  when  they  are  not 
used,  as  in  the  course  of  chronic  diseases,  in  paralysis,  etc.  (atrophy 
of  disuse). 

Henrotio  or  Tropho-neurotio  Atrophy. — In  addition  to  the  atrophies 
of  senility  and  disuse.  Weir  Mitchell,  Charcot,  and  P.  Bruns  have  di- 
rected attention  to  the  occurrence  of  neurotic  or  tropho-neurotic  atro- 
phies of  bone  which  are  due  to  affections  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
In  this  class  of  cases  belongs  the  fragility  of  bone  which  accompanies 
tabes  dorsalis  and  chronic  cerebral  disease,  such  as  progressive  ])aralysis, 
and  in  fact  all  forms  of  mental  disease  and  paralysis.  Eauber  found 
that  the  tibia  of  a  paralysed  extremity  supported  a  weight  of  198 
grammes,  while  the  bone  on  the  non-paralysed  side  held  a  weight  of 
281  grammes. 

No  further  explanation  is  required  for  the  fragility  which  is  the 
result  of  disease  of  bone  with  subsequent  loss  of  substance,  such  as 
occurs,  for  example,  in  tubercular  and  syphilitic  diseases,  suppuration, 
or  necrosis ;  tumours,  such  as  cysts,  sarcoma,  or  carcinoma  ;  from  the 
presence  of  echinococcus ;  or  abnormal  softness  of  structure  (rhachitis 
and  osteomalacia).  An  abnormal  weakness  and  fragility  of  the  bones  is 
also  present  in  scurvy,  a  disease  which  was  at  one  time  very  common. 

Idiopaihie  Oitoopnthyrofis. — But  in  addition  to  these  various  kinds 
of  fragility  of  bone  due  to  this  or  that  cause,  there  is  also  an  idiopathic 
form,  the  etiology  of  which  is  as  yet  completely  unknown.  In  such 
patients,  who  in  all  other  respects  seem  perfectly  well,  the  slightest  ex- 
hibition of  violence,  such  as  a  sudden  movement,  a  slight  thrust,  or  even 
turning  over  in  bed,  suffices  to  produce  a  fracture  of  bones  which  ex- 
ternally appear  entirely  normal.  The  malady  is  congenital  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  sometimes  a  pronounced  hereditary  taint  runs  through 
many  generations.  In  other  cases  the  disease  develops  in  early  youth 
or  later,  and  then  usually  jxjrsists  throughout  life.  In  this  idiopathic 
form  of  fragility  no  gross  changes  are  found  in  the  bones.  The  most 
probable  cause  of  this  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  bones  is  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  their  ground  substance.  The  observa- 
tions of  Blanchard,  in  particular,  show  the  frequency  of  fractures  in 
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individuals  with  idiopathic  fragilitas  ossinm.  He  had  one  case  (>> 
twelve-and-a-half-year-old  girl  who  had  had,  since  the  second  month  ^ 
her  existence,  forty-one  fractures  from  the  effects  of  very  slight  >'iolen<^ 
she  had  had  fourteen  fractures  of  the  right  and  eleven  of  the  left  lej 
Arnott  had  a  patient  fourteen  years  old  who  since  the  tliird  year  < 
life  had  had  thirty-one  fractures,  of  which  seven  were  of  the  right  thig 
and  nine  of  the  right  leg  below  the  knee.  It  is  rather  remarkable  th^ 
the  repair  of  fractures  in  idiopathic  osteopsathyrosis  usually  takes  pla< 
easily  and  quickly. 

Strength  of  the  Epiphyses — As  long  as  the  diaphysis  and  the  epipl 
ysis,  during  the  period  in  which  the  bones  are  growing,  are  co] 
nected  by  a  cartilaginous  symphysis,  the  resistance  at  this  point  may  I 
diminished  by  various  processes,  especially  those  of  an  iuflammatoi 
nature,  and  a  spontaneous  sepamtion  of  the  epiphysis  may  thus  be  pr 
duced.  Under  this  heading  came  the  epiphyseal  separations  due  i 
syphilitic  processes,  to  scurvy,  and  to  the  primary  infectious  inflamm 
tions  of  the  bone  marrow  (osteomyelitis). 

The  VariooB  Kinds  of  Fractures — Ineomplete  Fraotnrei^  Depressioi 
FissoreSb — We  distinguish  complete  and  incomplete  fractures  accordii 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  bone  is  divided.  To  the  incomplete  fractur 
belong  the  green-stick  fractures  and  the  fissures.  A  green-stick  in 
ture  occurs  in  the  bending  of  a  bone,  by  which  the  cortical  substan 
on  the  convex  side  is  broken  while  on  the  concave  side  it  is  only  presse 

in  (Fig.  331).     The  depressions  € 
curring  on  the  skull,  for  example,  i 
a  result  of  pressure  or  a  blow,  ca 
Fia.  ^^^-^J^^^^^jJP^^*^^^  «^«^    be  regarded  as  incomplete  fraetnre 

rac  ure   o       e  c  avic  e.  ^^.^    ^^^^       ^^^   fissurCS  (Fig.  332 

are  comparable  to  a  crack  in  a  glass  or  a  plate,  and  occur  espeeiallj  ir 
the  bi-ittle  bones  of  adults,  less  often  in  those  of  children,  and  are  fre- 
quently combined  with  complete  fractures  which  are  received  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  particularly  common  on  the  skull.  In  gunshol 
fractures  the  bones  involved  often  sustain  numerous  fissures.  It  is  oi 
great  practical  importance  to  note  that  fissures  of  this  description« 
especially  when  the  fracture  is  near  a  joint,  sometimes  run  through  th€ 
articular  extremity  of  the  bone  and  penetrate  into  the  neighbouring 
joint.  If  after  a  gunshot  fracture,  for  example,  suppuration  should 
take  place  at  the  point  where  the  bone  has  been  broken,  this  suppur^ 
tion  may  travel  along  the  fissure  into  the  joint. 

Complete  FractoreSb — A  fracture  is  complete  when  the  bone  breaks 
into  two  or  more  pieces  which  are  completely  separated  from  o»^ 
another ;  division  of  the  bone  into  two  fragments  takes  place  n^(^ 
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>Dly.     According  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  with 

ice  to  the  longitudinal  axis  uf  tbo  bone  we  recognise  transverse, 

!,  spiral,  and  longitudinal  fractures.     The 

ansverse  fractures  are  generally  produced 

ct  violence,  and  are  not  very  common  if 

*egard  the  separations  of  the  epiphyses. 

ost  common  fractures  are  the  oblique, 

are  almost  always  the  result  of  indirect 

■ß  or  forcible  bending.     The  fracture  hav- 

:  form  of  a  clarinet  mouthpiece,  and  first 

■ed  by  French  writers  {fracture  en  iec  de 

is  a  pronounced  oblicjue  fracture  which 

especially  in  the  tibia  and  femur,  and 
oduced  by  W.  Koch  by  rotation  combined 
vertically  directed  blow  (Fig.  333).  The 
or  torsion  fracture  (Figs.  334,  335)  la 
ed,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Koch 
runs,  exclusively  by  twisting,  the  line  of 
e  having  the  shape  of  a  spiral  curve, 
rognosis  of  a  spiral  fracture  is  more  nn- 
ible  than  an  oblique  one,  for  the  reason 
e  fractured  surfaces  are  very  extensive 
e  points  of   one  of  the  fragments  may 

penetrate  the  skin  or  be  driven  into  the 
ragment  and  cause  considerable  crushing  of  the  bone  marrow, 
gitndinal  Fractmea. — Longitud- 
«tures,  or  the  division  of  a  bone 
vo  fragments  witli  the  line  of 
e  running  its  entire  length,  are 
are  in  the  long,  hollow  bones, 
ost    longitudinal    fractures  are 

extreme  forms  of  oblique  frac- 

Krünlein  has  described  a  longi- 

fracture  of  the  humerus  and 
longitudinal  fractures  of  the 
jes  of  the  fingers,  and  he  could 

literature  only  one  longitudinal 
e  through  the  whole  length  of 
ia,  which  was  recorded  by  Gä- 
Longitndioal  fractures  have 
oted  somewhat  more  frequently  in  the  abort  bones  (patella,  ver- 


Fio.   832.— Fissup 


Fia,  S33.— Fracturo  havincr  th«  nhape  of 
thi?  nioutli-]>ieoB  of  »  fluW  {fraetart 
tn  bee  de  fiiiU). 
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A  Knltlple  rreoture. — lu  a  multiple  fracture  (fractura  mnltipl^^) 
the  bone  Ib  either  broken  at  two  or  three  difEerent  points  (double,  thr^^ 

fold  fracture),  or  r-*^^ 
bone  is  shattered    *' 
one  point  into  mac»J 
fragments      (couiini- 
nuted  fractnre — fra.<3- 
tnra         comminnta.. ) 
The    term     multipl« 
fracture  also  iDclnd^B 
fractures       sostaiDed 
simultaneously       t?^ 
several  bones,  partic- 
ularly those  which  aipc 
placed  parallel  to  cue 
another   in  the  fore- 
arm  and    leg.      Tlie 
shape  of  the  multiple 
breaks   in   the    same 
bone  varies,  of  course, 
very  much,  but  a  few- 
typical  forms  are  fre- 
quently       observed. 
These   typical   forms 
include  especially  tlie 
T-  and  Y-shaped  fnc-       I 
tares,  occurring  at  the  cpiphygsal  extremities  of  the  long  bones  (Figs- 
836,  337).     In  the  T  fi-acture  (Fig.   33G)  there   is   a   transverse  and 
a  longitudinal  break ;  in  tlie  Y  fracture  two  oblique  breaks,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  has  been  studied  experimentally  by  Gurlt,  Madelunf* 
and  Marcusc.    In  fractures  from  bending  and  from  torsion  a  cuneifora* 
or  rhombic  piece  is  sometimes  broken  out  of  the  continuity  of  the  Iwoe 
(Bruus).     Th(3  outward  appearance  of  a  comminuted  or  splintered  fW' 
ture  (Fig.  'j3^)  presents  great  variations  in  regard  to  the  number,  sbapc» 
and  size  of  the  individual  fragments.     In  the  worst  eases  there  will  i)» 
found  at  the  point  of  fracture  a  peculiar  soft  bag  of  skin  likeBEacI^ 
filled  with  crepitating  fragments  of  boue,  or  the  bones  and  soft  j»rt^ 
are  crushed  into  a  bloody  pnlp,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  "m»- 
over  "  accidents. 

Condition  of  the  Soft  Parti  in  the  Veighboorhood  tf  a  Fractnn- — 
The  condition  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fracture  xs 
exceedingly  important  for  tlie  prognosis.     All  fractures  in  which  there 
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L  wound  of  the  soft  parte  penetrating  to  the  line  of  fracture  are  called 
Mponnd  or  open  fractures,  and  innst  be  carefully  distinguished  from 


>.  tu.— T-abaped  fractare 
of  the  lower  end  of  the 
ftmnr,  ciuHed  by  a  fall 
vpoD  the  knee  (Bruiu). 


Pio.  SSS. — Comminuted  fVuo- 


upoQ  tlio  elbow  (Bnins). 


e  subcutaneous  or  simple  fractures — i.  e.,  those  in  whicli  the  outer 
•■vering  of  the  eoft  parts  has  not  been  opened.  In  the  days  before 
itisepsis  the  compound  or  open  fractures  very  often  terminated  fatally 
■otn  pyiemia  and  septicsemia.  The  extent  of  the  wound  of  the  soft 
irts  varies  from  an  ineignificant  puncture  to  an  extensive  crushing 
»d  laceration  of  the  tissues.  The  wound  is  produced  either  by  the 
■nie  violence  that  produces  the  fracture,  as  in  gunshot  or  run-over 
jories,  or  the  skin  is  opened  afterwards  by  injudicious  movement  of 
6  fractured  extremity — in  transportation  of  the  patient,  for  example 
Or  as  a  result  of  gangrene,  etc.  The  open,  comminuted  fractures, 
'  Compound  fractures  of  joints,  particularly  those  found  in  gunshot 
Qtids,  and  extensive  mangUng  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts  in  run-over 
*clcnts,  are  the  most  unfavourable  compound  fractures. 
Ssparatiou  of  the  Epiphywi.— In  young  subjects,  as  long  as  the 
physis  and  epiphysis  are  connected  by  a  cartilaj^inous  symphysis, 
irnatic  separations  of  the  epiphyses  may  occur,  which,  according  to 
■Hb,  are  most  common  in  tlie  ease  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
Hir,  then  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius  and  in  the  upper 
pliysis  of  the  humerus.  The  spontaneous  separations  of  the  epipliy- 
in  consequence  of  indammatory  or  suppurative  processes  must  be 
äfnlly  distingniehed  from  the  traumatic  separations.  The  traumatic 
Äiations  are  mainly  the  result  of  exaggerated  movements  in  joints, 
«result  of  these  exaggerated  movements  in  adults,  dislocations  of 
joints  take  place,  but  in  children  fractures  tlirough  the  fragile 
f>hyaeal  cartilage  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  reason  why 
<»inatic  dialocatioQB  are  so  very  rare  in  young  children.     In  infante, 
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separations  of  the  epipliyses,  particalarly  inter  partum,  are  bronght 
about  by  violent  or  unskilfully  performed  obstetrical  operations  (tnrn- 
ing,  extraction).  The  age  limit  within  which  epiphyseal  separaliam 
may  occur  varies  with  the  different  epiphyses.  The  observations  liith- 
erto  recorded,  for  example,  show  that  the  twenty-fiftli  year  of  life  ii 
the  latest  period  at  which  a  traumatic  separation  occurs  in  the  upper 
epiphysis  of  the  humerus. 

Symptomatology  and  Clinical  Cotine  of  Fraotnrefl. — The  symptomE  of 
fractures  are  partly  objective  and  partly  subjective.  The  most  impor- 
tant objective  symptoms  are:  1.  The  abnormal  mobility  of  the  bone. 
2.  Crepitation — i.  e.,  the  rubbing  sound  which  is  heard,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, felt,  when  tLe 
fractured  surfaces  m 
rubbed  together.  3. 
The  deformity  of  tie 
broken  bone,  or  rather 
of  the  part  of  tlie 
body  to  which  it  te- 
longs,  in  consequence 
of  the  displacement  of 
tlie  fragments.  Ab- 
normal mobility  and 
crepitation  are  beet 
demonstrated  by  seis- 
ing both  f ragment«  in 
the  neighbourhood  of 
the  line  of  fractnie 
and  moving  them  in  ojiposite  directions.  Rotary  movements  may  »Iso 
be  tried  in  cases  of  fractures  of  the  articular  ends  of  hones.  Abnor- 
mal mobility  and  crepitation  are  absent  in  impacted  fractures,  in  frac- 
tures with  sharp,  toothed  fragments  which  interlock,  and  in  incom- 
plete fractures.  Ci-epitation  will  also  be  absent  when  the  fraclnred 
surfaces  are  not  in  inuiiediate  contact  with  one  another.  The  soft 
friction  sound  which  is  sometimes  emitted  by  dried  extravasations  of 
hlood  or  by  inflammatory  processes — of  the  tendon  sheaths,  for  ex- 
ample— inuüt  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  harder  bony  crejH- 
tus.  Deformity  is  caused  by  the  displacement  of  the  fragments,  l^e 
recognise  the  following  four  principal  kinds  of  displacement,  which 
sometimes  occur  separately  and  sometimes  combined  in  various  ways  • 
1,  Angular  displacement  fdislocatio  ad  axin,  Fig,  339,  a);  2,  Uteiti 
displacement  (dislocatio  ad  latus,  Fig.  339,  J);  3,  displacement  of  the 
fragments  in  a  longitudinal  direction  (dislocatio  ad  longitudinem,  fig- 


Fla.  339.— The  Jilfcrenl  varlcticH  of  d1«iilacementa  of  the  tng- 
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d,  4,  rotation  of  the  fragnieiite  oq  their  loDgitDdiual  axis 
d  peripberiani).  The  so-calied  overriding  of  the  fragments 
ing  of  one  over  the  other  (Fig.  339,  d) — is  a  comliination 
»tio  ad  latus  and  ad  axin,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a 
i  lon- 


I  as  a 
i  lon- 

Tiiere  s,a,  mo.— a,  Fracture  of  the  skull  with  deprewioii,  seen  ttom  the  oat- 

,           f  Aide  (caiued  by  a  full  upon  n  poictut  »tOD«) ;  0,  the  unie  frttcturv 

-J      "^  wen  from  widiLii  (Bergmann), 
it,    OK- 

nly  in  fractures  of  the  skull,  which  is  called  depreesion  of 
its  (Fig.  340,  a.  b). 

erent  displaeenieiits  are  sometimes  primary  and  produced 
uring  force,  and  at  other  times  secondary,  occurring  sooner 
r  the  injury  as  a  result  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscu- 
ons,  of  traneportation,  examination,  the  position  the  injured 
aueed  to  assume,  of  defective  dressings,  etc. 
re  Symptoms  of  Fraotnre— Pain  and  Diitnrbam»  of  Fnnction. 
«!tive  symptoms  of  fracture  are  pain  and  disturbed  function, 
mderstood  primarily  the  great  tendemees  of  the  bone  at  the 
ure,  especially  when  pressure  is  applied  at  this  point.  Above 
he  line  of  fractnre  the  bone  is  not  at  all  tender  on  pressure, 
eharaeter  of  the  pain,  so  to  s|)eak,  is  of  diagnostic  iinpor- 
ibtful  cases. 

urbauce  of  function  which  occurs  in  fractures  needs  no  fnr- 
itiou.  In  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  Imne,  an  ex- 
example,  loses  its  bony  support,  and  the  muscles  their  fixed 
tachmcut.  The  amount  of  functional  disturbance  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  the  alinonnal  mobility,  displacement, 
ity,  and  also  upon  the  nature  and  location  of  the  fracture, 
nee,  only  one  bone  is  broken  in  a  limb  which  contains  two, 
lal  disturltance  may  l>e  very  slifrht,  varying  with  the  impor- 
:  broken  bone.  Thus  in  fractures  of  the  fibula  the  patient 
able  to  walk,  and  in  fractures  of  tlie  ulna  use  of  the  forc- 
ible, especially  pronation  and  supination.     The  disturbance 
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of  function  is  also  slight  in  the  case  of  impacted  fractures,  and  patiei 
with  an  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  can  stand  and  wal 
Moreover,  in  impacted  fractures  of  the  articular  extremities  of  otl^^  ^ 
bones  the  mobility  of  the  joint  involved  is  often  very  little  or  not  ^ 
all  disturbed. 

Pever  in  SnbontaneonB  Fractures. — Apart  from  these  local  Symptome 
at  the  point  of  fracture,  we  sometimes  observe  fever  following  the  re»- 
ception  of  subcutaneous  fractures.     The  thermometrical  measurements 
made  by  Volkmann,  P.  Bruns,  Grundler,  and  myself,  show  that,  as  a 
rule,  more  or  less  fever  exists,  particularly  during  the  first  few  dar^ 
after  the  injury.     The  height  of  the  fever  varies  between  lOl'.S^'ancJ 
102'2**  F.,  though  in  rare  instances  the  temperature  may  rise  to  104®  F- 
In  twenty-^ve  out  of  twenty-six  cases  of  subcutaneous  fracture  Gnindler 
observed  a  rise  of  temperature  to  99'!^  F.     The  cause  of  this  febrile 
movement  is  ascribed  by  Bergmann,  Wahl,  and  Angerer  to  the  al>- 
Borption  of  dead  tissue  elements,  and  especially  of  fibrin  ferment  and 
other  ferments  which  are  formed  in  the  extravasated  blood  near  the 
point  of  fracture,  as  described  in  §  62.     The  fever  is  essentially  a  fer- 
ment intoxication. 

Suppuration  in  Subcutaneous  Fractorea. — As  a  rule,  subcutaneous  frac- 
tures heal  without  suppuration,  and  the  latter  only  occurs  when  micro- 
organisms gain  access  to  the  point  of  fracture  through  some  small  cutÄ- 
neous  wound  or  through  the  blood  ;  the  extravasated  blood  and  tbe 
injured  (necrotic)  tissues  furnish  a  favourable  nutritive  medium  for 
their  development. 

Course  of  Compound  Fractures. — The  course  of  compound  fracture« 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  the 
condition  of  the  fragments,  and  the  treatment.  The  favourable  case* 
are  those  with  a  small  cutaneous  wound,  which,  before  infection  occurs 
heals  by  immediate  adhesion  of  the  opposed  wound  surf  aces,  or  beneath 
a  scab  /?<fr  primam  inte?itfone7n.  Under  these  conditions  they  run  * 
course  like  that  of  a  subcutaneous  fracture. 

The  worst  cases  of  compound  fractures  are  those  in  which  the  sof^ 
parts  are  so  extensively  destroyed  that  the  preservation  of  the  limb  i^ 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  To  these  may  be  added  the  cases  in  which 
there  is  extensive  splintering  of  the  bones  or  a  perforation  into  a  joint 
or  one  of  the  cavities  of  tlie  body.  But  as  a  general  thing  it  is  more  the 
extent  of  tlie  injury  to  the  soft  parts  than  the  nature  of  the  injury  ßW*" 
tained  by  the  bones  which  determines  the  severity  of  tlie  case.  Ad/ 
simple  division  of  the  bone  which  is  accompanied  by  great  dest^^^ 
tion  of  soft  parts  is  to  be  regarded,  in  point  of  prognosis,  as  a  wor^ 
severe  injury  than  a  splintering  of  bone  which  is  in  itself  cousideri- 
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ble  but  is  not  accompanied  bj  any  great  amount  of  injury  to  the  soft 
parts. 

The  clinical  course  of  a  compound  fracture  is,  moreover,  affected  in 
a  very  marked  degree  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated.  The  sooner  a 
compound  fracture  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  antiseptic  treat- 
ment— i.  e.,  the  sooner  the  wounded  soft  parts  and  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture are  thoroughly  disinfected,  the  drainage  of  the  wound  attended  to, 
and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied — the  sooner  is  a  satisfactory  course 
of  repair  guaranteed. 

If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  compound  fractures  which  heal 
antiseptically,  the  local  symptoms,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  consist  in  a 
more  or  less  severe  inflammatory  swelling  in  the  parts  surrounding  the 
wound  and  point  of  fracture.  The  discharge  from  the  wound  is  at  first 
thin  and  discoloured  by  blood.  In  the  aseptic  cases  it  is  limited  in 
amount  and  does  not  become  suppurative.  In  the  cases  which  do  not 
run  an  aseptic  course  the  discharge  is  plainly  purulent  or  even  sanious — 
in  other  words,  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  consequence  of  infec- 
tion by  micro-organisms.  The  production  of  suppuration  and  putre- 
faction is  favoured  by  extensive  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  at  the 
time  of  the  injury.  This  putrefactive  suppuration  can,  if  the  escape  of 
the  discharge  is  prevented,  readily  take  on  a  spreading  character  in  the 
shape  of  a  progressive  gangrenous  cellulitis,  which  may  endanger  the 
preservation  of  the  limb  and  of  life.  If  the  suppuration  or  putrefac- 
tion runs  a  favourable  course,  the  surface  of  the  wound  gradually 
"  purifies"  itself — ^i.  e.,  the  superficial  gangrenous  portion  of  the  wound 
is  slowly  cast  off  by  a  demarcating  suppuration,  red  granulations  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  wound  fills  with  germinal  tissue  which  then 
ossifies.  The  suppuration  around  the  ends  of  the  fragments  which 
have  become  necrotic,  or  around  splinters,  is  sometimes  very  tedious, 
and  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  pus  burrowing  or  giving  rise 
to  infectious  suppuration  in  the  periosteum  or  the  hone  marrow,  or 
causing  lymphangitis,  phlebitis,  etc.,  and  thus  death  from  septicieinia 
or  pysBmia.  By  long  confinement  to  bed,  or  from  protracted  fever  or 
profuse  suppuration,  the  patient  may  become  so  exhausted  and  such 
serious  degenerations  of  the  internal  organs  may  occur,  that  life  is  im- 
perilled. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  occupied  by  the  process  of  repair, 
the  temperature  of  the  patient  should  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  at  every  new  rise  of  temperature  the  wound  should  be  care- 
fully examined  to  determine  the  presence  of  any  disturbance,  such  as  a 
burrowing  of  pus,  a  deeply  located  spreading  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration, etc 
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Not  infrequently,  after  a  compound  coinniinuted  fracture  has  healed, 
fietiilse  will  persist  for  a  long  time ;  they  indicate  the  presence  of  some 
encafisulated,  necrotic  piece  of  bone — a  so-called  sequestmin. 

Condition  of  the  Urine  in  Fraotiirea.--As  a  result  of  the  abRorption  of 
blood  fi-om  the  point  of  fraclure,  the  urine  very  frequently  contaiDS  urobilin, 
a  derivative  of  the  colouring  matter  of  blood,  which,  on  shaking  the  urine 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  ammonia,  causes  the  urine  to  assume 
a.  yellowish -green  fluoresceiico.  Fat  is  also  very  often  fouud  in  the  urine;  it 
is  derived  as  fluid  fat  from  the  cnished  medullary  portion  of  the  bone  and 
the  fat  in  the  iieighhouring  soft  parts,  and.  passing  through  the  circulation, 
is  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  We  shall  learn  further  on  that  it  can  somelinies 
accumulate  to  a  dangerous  degree  in  the  lungs  and  brain.  The  amount  o( 
fat  in  the  urine  varies  greatly,  depending  upon  the  soverity  of  the  injury  to 
the  marrow  and  soft  parts;  in  some  cases  it  is  found  only  in  traces,  while  in 
others  there  may  he  large  quantities  of  it.  Occuaionally  it  b  so  abundant 
that  it  is  visible  in  the  form  of  smaller  or  larger  drops  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  urine.  Most  commonly  the  fat  is  mixed  with  the  urine  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion,  and  Scriba  maintains  that  this  occurs  in  almost  every  case  of  frac- 
ture. After  the  urine  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  a  while  layer 
develops  on  its  surface,  which  the  niicroscope  shows  is  made  up  of  »inall  and 
ninute  fat  di-opa.  According  to  Scriba,  the  excretion  of  fat  by  the  kidneys 
takes  place  periodically,  corresponding  to  the  sweeping  away  of  the  fat  emlmli 
in  the  lungs.  This  is  the  reason  why  Ibe  urine  during  the  repair  of  a  frac- 
ture changes  so  much,  containing  fat  for  several  days  and  then  being  free 
from  it  for  five  to  six  to  ten  days.  The  excretion  of  fat  begins  on  the  second 
tu  the  fourth  day  after  the  injury,  and  usually  ceases  on  the  twentieth  to  the 
twenty -fourth  day. 

In  addition  to  fat,  the  urine  of  patients  with  fractures  sometimes  contains 
albumen  and  casts.  The  amount  of  albumen  and  ca&ts  is  greatest  in  the  first 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  condition  lasts  about  four  to  six 
days.  Besides  hyaline  casts  Riedel  found  other  casts  studded  with  numerous 
brown  granules  like  those  which  occur  in  bilious  pneumonia  and  other  dis- 
eases accompanied  by  degenerative  changes  in  the  blood.  These  brown  casts 
are  irregular  in  their  occurrence  in  fractures  and  are  frequently  entirely  ab- 
sent, while  in  other  instances  they  appear  in  great  numbers.  Biedel  ascribes 
the  origin  of  these  brown  casta  to  the  absorption  of  red  blood  corpuscles  at 
the  point  of  fracture.  They  ai-e  obtained  experimentally  by  producing  frac 
tures  artificially,  by  injecting  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  by  inject- 
ing Köhler'«  fibrin  ferment.  Both  Orth  and  myself  have  occasionally  found 
very  large  collections  of  red  corpuscles  and  of  the  colouring  matter  of  blood 
in  the  lymph  glands  and  in  the  internal  organs.  The  htematogenous  jaun- 
dice which  sometimes  occurs  is  similarly  explained  by  the  presence  of  disiD- 
tegmted  red  corpuscles  and  blood- colon  ring  matter  in  the  circulation. 

Bepair  of  Fractnre«, — ^Fraetures  either  heal  ßer  primatn  or  per  se- 
cu^tiin/i  iii/'-ii(i"i'rtti^  in  the  same  way  as  det^cnhed  in  §  61  for  wound« 
of  «)ft  parts.  Suhoiitaiieons  fractures,  as  a  rule,  lical  pa-  primavi  in- 
tentionem,  while  compound  fi-actnres  heal  per  s 
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A«  we  remarked  above,  gupjiu  ration  takes  place  in  exceptional  cases  of 
Hiibcutaneoris  fractures  froin  the  entrance  of  micro-or^niemg  throngh 
an  abrasion  in  the  skiu  or  hy  means  of  the  blood-veB^is. 

Whether  a  fra«tnre  heals  with  or  without  äuppnration,  tlie  anatom- 
ical changes  are  essentially  the  same,  and  consi«^l.  briefly  speaking,  in 
the  formation  at  tlie  point  of  fracture 
nf  cellular  tissue,  which  is  at  first  soft, 
and  later  is  gradually  changed  into 
Iwne  by  the  ossifying  action  of  the  pe- 
riosteum and  marrow.  Tlic  ossifying 
tissue  at  the  point  of  fracture  is  called 
the  m/;-/*. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  the  Formation 
of  the  CalluB.— The  uiuitoujital  i:haiig«.h 
which  take  place  in  the  formation  of 
the  callus  are  histologically  an  ossify- 
ing periostitis  and  osteomyelitis.  The 
extravasated  blood  at  the  point  of  frac 
ture  plays  no  active  part  in  the  forma 
tion  of  the  callus,  and  is  gradually  sup 
planted  by  a  germinal  tissue  rich  in  cells 
and  vessels.  The  outer  or  periosteal 
«alias  originates  from  the  inner  layer 
of  perh>gteum,  which  contains  osteo-  / 
blasts,  while  tlie  nVarrow  forms  the  in- 
nerer medullary  callus  (Fig.  341).  The 
c&llus  between  the  broken  ends  of  the 
lione  is  called  the  intermediary  callus, 
and  is  mainly  produced  by  proliferation 
fif  the  periosteal  germinal  tissue  be- 
tween the  fractured  surfaces;  the  tissue 
of  the  opened  Haversian  canals  and  the 
marrow  only  shares  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  formation  of  the  interme- 
diary callus.  The  view  which  formerly  prevailed — namely,  that  the 
surrounding  soft  parts  were  capable  of  contributing  to  the  formation 
of  the  outer  callus — is  untenable  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  normal  development  of  bone. 

The  ITonnal  Formation  of  Bone— The  Development  of  Bone.— It  is 
now  genemlly  believed  that  tlie  normal  development  of  bone  is  mainly 
the  result  of  sueeessive  appositions  of  bone  substance  due  to  tlie  activ- 
ity of  the  medullary  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  chan^  into  specific  bone- 
forming  cells — the  so-called  osteoblasts  (Gegeubaur,  Fig.  342). 
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Tlie   medullary  tissue  may  spring  either  from  tlie  periosteum  v^ 
from   cartilage.     The  periosteum  or  pericliondrium  (in  the  cartila^ 
nous  bones  of  the  embryo)  is  made  np  of  two  layers,  an  outer  fibro'^ 
layer  and  an  iimer  layer  of  osteoblastic  cells.     In  this  latter  layer  m^^ 
ullary  spaces   develop,  and    ia 
them  the  osteoblasts  from   as 
active  formation  of  eetls  and 
growth  of  vessels.     In  addition 
to  tlie   periosteal  or  pericloii- 
drial  bone  formation  we  recog- 
nise an  endochondrial  bonefor- 
;"  ~        ~         _"  -  7T     .      mation  in  the  cartilage  of  em- 

~^Z^_'(?£_^__J^!___l~'^-—~     bryonicbone;   this  takes  plice 

FlQ.  842.— IVriosteul  formation  of  bone  from  oaleo-      ^Specially  in  thc  grOWth  of  the 

bl«rt«o;  ft,n«wlj  formed  bone;  c,  old  bouo.  Jong  IjonCS  at  the  epiphjsöl 
junction.  Medullary  caviti« 
develop  here  also,  and  a  portion  of  the  medullary  cells  change  into 
osteoblasts.  Opinion  differs  as  regards  the  importance  of  the  car- 
tilage cells  in  the  endochondrial  formation  of  bone,  Virchow  and  otli- 
ers  believing  that  the  cartilage  cells  change  into  medullary  cells  and 
osteoblasts,  while  Gegenlmur  and  StrelzofE  maintain  that  the  cartiltige 
cells,  as  such,  perish,  and  take  no  part  in  the  formation  of  bone.  Tlie 
latter  authorities  bold  the  view  that  the  osteoblasts  are  always  derived 
from  the  marrow  or  the  osteoblastic  layer  of  the  periosteum.  MWb 
view  that  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles  are  capable  of  forming  tLe  cal- 
lus seems  to  me  untenable. 

The  transformation  of  the  osteoblasts  into  bone  tissue  is  broiiKlit 
about  by  a  change  of  the  greater  part  of  the  protoplasmic  material  into 
a  tissue  which  appears  homogeneons,  but  is  really  made  up  of  iinefibrik 
which,  after  taking  up  bone  salts,  forms  a  lainellated  ground  substance. 
Hero  and  there  cells  persist  as  bone  cells,  which  are  enclosed  by  the 
newly  formed  hone  in  serrated  cavities,  having  fine  processes  radiating 
from  them.  These  are  the  so-called  bone-corpuscles.  Meyer  and  tlie 
mathematician  Cullmann  were  the  first  to  show  that  the  bony  stnictnn 
and  trabccuhe  are  arranged  according  to  mechanical  laws. 

laterrtitial  Growth  of  Bone. — In  addition  to  this  appositional  growtli 
of  hone  from  the  j>eriosteum  and  medulla.  Oilier.  Virchow,  and  others 
have  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  an  inlersiitiaf  growth — i.  e., 
an  exjwmnion  of  the  bone  substance  already  formed.  This  was  dem- 
onstrated by  driving  pegs  and  boring  holes  into  growing  bone. 

Artificially  Increaaed  Growth  of  Bona — Under  such  pathological  con- 
ditions as  necrosis,  chronic  inflammatory  processes,  compound  fractures, 
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at  tlie  (»oint  of  fraotnre  is  regenerated  as  completely  as  possible  and  ae 
the  ]ftws  of  statics  demand. 

Billrotli,  Volkmann,  Oilier,  Bruna  and  others  have  been  instrn- 
niental  in  elucidating  the  subject  uf  the  formation  of  the  callus,  but 
the  real  founder  of  the  experimental  study  of  callus  formation  is  Dn- 
hanicl  (1740),  uho  showed  by  his  classical  invcätigation»  that  the  callus 
is  not  pro<lnced  by  any  particular  fluid  of  the  body,  but  by  a  formation 
of  bone  from  the  periosteam  and  marrow. 

The  size  and  circumference  of  a  callus  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  condition  and  position  of  the  broken  pieces,  the  location  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  size  of  the  bone.  Constitutional  conditions  also  exert 
an  influence.  The  strongest  callus,  as  a  general  thing,  develops  in 
fractures  through  the  diapliysis  of  the  long  bones,  which  heal  with  dis- 
placement, especially  if  the  fracture  has  been  com- 
pound. Considerable  distnrbance  of  function 
may  be  produced  by  fractures  like  these  which 
heal  in  a  }>osition  of  deformity  with  such  a  callns 
Inxurians,  as  it  is  called  (Fig.  344).  The  callus  is 
generally  slight  in  tiat  bones  like  the  scapula  or 
those  of  the  pelvis.  After  fractures  of  two  par- 
allel bones  which  lie  next  one  another,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  forearm,  it  is  possible  for  a  synostosis 
of  the  two  bones  to  occur.  After  fractures  in 
the  neiglil>ourhood  of  joints  the  caIIus  sometimes 
extends  in  the  form  of  processes  into  the  capsule 
of  the  joint,  or  bridges  of  callus  develop,  extend- 
ing from  the  articular  end  of  one  bone  to  that  of 
the  other,  and  producing  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 
•  Occasionally  true  tumours  (callus  tumours)  form 
from  the  callus  at  the  point  of  fracture ;  these  are 
sometimes  benign  osteoniata,  or  enchondromata, 
and  sometimes  malignant  periosteal  or  myelogenic  '"t'l  /lifinniiy  (uoilus 
sarcomata  (Haberen). 

Effect  of  Dlviiion  of  the  Nerre«  upon  the  Callu  Fomtatioii. — W. 
Kusmio,  experimenting  upon  the  posterior  extremities  of  rabbits,  has 
studied  the  effect  on  tlie  callus  of  dividing  the  nerves,  and  he  observed 
that  after  nerve  division  the  callus  is  larger  and  stronger  in  all  its 
stages  than  calluses  made  without  neurotomy,  and  the  deposit  of  lime 
salts  and  ossification  takes  place  at  an  earlier  periml  and  more  exten- 
sively than  is  the  case  under  normal  conditions. 

BshftTieor  of  Bone  Splinten, — It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  what 
happens  to  small  fragments  of  bone.     Those  which  remain  attached 
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osteoclasts  probably  form  carbonic  acid,  by  which  the  lime  salts  ai^ 
drssolved,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  substance  is  assimilated  by  tl  :^ 
osteoclasts  or  absorbed  by  the  blood  or  lymph  current. 

The  Ossification  of  the  Callus. — The  ossiiication  of  the  callus  tak^== 
place  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  development  of  bone.    Tl  jm 
germinal  tissue  either  ossifies  as  such,  or  there  is  first  a  production 
hyaline  or  fibrous  cartilage.     In  the  deepest  layers  of  the  perioste 
germinal  tissue,  and  hence  close  to  the  bone,  at  a  little  distance  fro 
the  broken   ends    and   in   the   neighbourhood  of   the  normal   inta^cir 
periosteum,  there  appear  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  small  collectioTii 
of  bone-like,  "  osteoid  "  tissue.     A  network  of  bony  trabeculae,  wi  t: Jj 
enclosed   medullary  spaces,  gradually  develops.     During   the   second 
week  the  formation  of  the  periosteal  callus  is  so  far  advanced  that 
it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  osteoid  and  osteal  trabecule — in  other 
words,  the  two  fragments  are  bound  together  by  a  young  ost^ophv-fe 
made  of  wide-meshed  bone  tissue.     At  the  end  of  the  third  week  (Fig. 
341)  the  periosteal  callus  usually  consists  of  fairly  firm,  spongy  bone- 
Simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  periosteal  callus  the  internal 
(myelogenic)  callus  develops  in  the  medulla  of  the  bone  in  the  same 
way.      On   the   inner   surface  of  the   cortex   a  trabecular  system  of 
osteoid  tissue  is  formed,  which  gradually  changes  into  true  bone  by 
the   deposition  of  bone  salts.      The  size  of  the  medullary  caIIus  va- 
ries greatly,  oftentimes  filling  the  entire  medullary  cavity,  while  io 
other  instances  it  may  only  develop  to  a  slight  extent.     In  tlie  me- 
dullary callus  also,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of 
fracture,  hyaline  and  fibrous  cartilage  is  found,  though  not  so  con- 
stantly nor  in  so  large   amounts  as   in   the   periosteal   callus.     The 
so-called  inUr^nediary  portion  of  the  callus,  which   lies   between  the 
broken  ends,  develops,  as  we  remarked  before,  principally  from  the 
periosteum. 

Eetrogressive  Metamorphosis  of  the  Callus. — At  the  outset  the  callnä 
is  made  up  of  spongy  bone  rich  in  marrow.     This  so-called  provisional 
callus  is  then   transformed  into  the  permanent  bone  cicatrix  by  lie- 
coming   more   compact,  decreasing   in   circumference,  and   becoming 
smooth  on  its  surface.     This  involution  of  the  callus  may  reach  such 
completeness  that  the  bone  cicatrix  is  later  on  scarcely  visible.     If  the 
medullary  cavity  was  closed  by  the  medullary  callus  it  may  again  In- 
come free  by  absorption  of  bone.    Wherever  the  bone  substance  formed 
in  the  ossification  of  the  callus  is  not  functionally  necessary  it  is  ab- 
sorbed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  apposition  of  bone  substance  takes 
place  in  those  parts  of  the  callus  where  they  are  necessary  for  the 
firmness  of  the  bone  cicatrix.     In  this  way  the  stmcture  of  the  bone 
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t  of  fracture  is  regenerated  as  completely  as  possible  and  as 

statics  demand. 

I,  Volkmann,  Oilier,  Brans  and  others  have  been  instrn- 
iliieidating  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  eattas,  bnt 
Inder  of  the  experimental  study  uf  callus  formation  is  Du- 
0),  who  showed  by  his  classical  investigations  that  the  callus 
uced  by  any  particular  fluid  of  the  body,  but  by  a  formatioti 
•m  the  periosteum  and  marrow. 

i  and  circumference  of  a  callus  varies  greatly,  according  to 
on  and  position  of  the  broken  pieces,  the  location  of  the 
id  the  size  uf  the  bone.  Constitutional  conditions  also  exert 
•,e.  The  strongest  callus,  as  a  general  thing,  develops  in 
irough  the  diaphysis  of  the  long  bones,  which  heal  with  dis- 
especially  if  the  fracture  has  been  corn- 
considerable  disturbance  of  function 
odnced  by  fractures  like  these  which 
osition  of  deformity  with  such  a  callus 
IS  it  is  called  (Fig.  344).  The  callus  is 
light  in  flat  bones  like  the  scapula  or 
3  pelvis.     After  fractures  of  two  par- 

which  lie  next  one  another,  as  is  the 

forearm,  it  is  possible  for  a  synostosis 

bones  to  occur.     After  fractures  in 

ourhood  of  joints  the  callus  sometimes 

the  form  of  processes  into  the  capsule 
t.  or  bridges  of  callus  develop,  extend- 
le  articular  end  of  one  bone  to  that  of 
ind  producing  anchylosis  of  the  joint, 
y  true  tumours  (callus  tumours)  form 
dlus  at  the  point  of  fracture ;  these  are 
benign  usteoniata,  or  enchondromata, 
nes  malignant  periosteal  or  myelogenic 

Haberen), 

f  Diyiaion  of  the  Nervei  apon  tha  Calltu  Tormatian. — W. 

:perimenting  upon  the  posterior  extremities  of  rabbits,  ha« 

effect  on  the  callus  of  dividing  the  nerves,  and  he  observed 
nerve  division  the  callus  is  larger  and  stronger  in  all  its 

calluses  made  witbont  neurotomy,  and  the  deposit  of  lime 
siflcation  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period  and  more  exten- 

is  the  case  under  normal  conditions. 

DT  of  Bone  fiplinteTs,^It  is  of  special  interesit  to  note  what 
small  fragments  of  bone.     Those  which  remain  attached 
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to  the  periosteum  or  boue  heal  in  place  the  most  readily.  Smaller 
splinters  are  occasionally  absorbed.  If  bone  fragments  do  not  become 
united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  if  they  die  and  remain  near  the  point  of 
fracture,  consolidation  of  the  fracture  may,  in  the  case  of  large  frag- 
ments, be  very  much  delayed,  or  even  entirely  prevented,  unless  the 
dead  portion  of  bone — the  sequestrum,  as  it  is  called — is  removed  (see 
^  lOf),  Necrosis  of  Bone).  But  it  has  been  frequently  noted,  and  even 
j)roved  experimentally  by  Oilier,  Bergmann,  and  others,  that  fragments 
which  have  been  completely  separated  from  the  bone  maj'  heal  in  place 
perfectly  in  the  case  of  subcutaneous  fractures  and  of  compound  frac- 
tures in  which  the  wound  heals  aseptically. 

Transplantation  of  Fieoes  of  Bone  into  Befects  in  Bone. — The  manv 
experiments  with  transplantation  of  portions  of  bone  into  defects  in 
bone  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  behaviour  of 
fragments  of  hone  which  have  been  entirely  separated  from  the  boue 
apd  periosteum.  All  the  experiments  of  Oilier,  Bergmann,  and  others 
show  that  transplanted  portions  of  bone  with  or  without  periosteum 
heal  in  place  if  the  wound  runs  an  aseptic  course  and  if  no  suppuration 
takes  place.  Bergmann  and  Jakimowitsch  performed  twelve  experi- 
ments, in  ten  of  w^hich  portions  of  bone  twenty  millimetres  long  with 
and  without  periosteum  and  marrow  were  successfully  transplanted; 
suppuration  occurred  twice,  and  in  both  instances  the  transplanted 
pieces  of  bone  failed  to  unite.  Jakimowitsch  succeeded  in  healing  a 
portion  of  a  rabbit's  phalanx  into  the  skull  of  a  dog.  As  a  general 
thing,  a  loss  of  bone  substance,  particularly  in  the  skull,  should  be  re- 
paired by  the  implantation  of  a  pedunculated  flap  consisting  of  bone, 
periosteum,  and  soft  parts.  On  the  skull  the  pedunculated  skin-perios- 
teum-bone flap  is  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  defect,  the  surface  of  the 
bone  being  chiselled  through,  leaving  the  inner  tablet  intact.  Kussbaum • 
was  the  first  to  successfully  repair  loss  of  bone  substance  by  peduncu- 
lated periosteum-hone  flaps,  which  remained  connected  to  the  periosteum 
by  a  periosteal  bridge  at  one  end  of  the  fragment. 

MacEwen  successfully  repaired  a  loss  of  bone  s\ibstance  11*4  centi- 
metres long  in  the  diaphysis  of  the  humerus  by  transplantation  ofsmft" 
pieces  of  l>one  about  0*3  to  0*5  centimetre  in  diameter.  The  pieces  of 
bone,  including  periosteum  and  marrow,  were  obtained  from  osteoto- 
mies for  rhachitic  curvatures  in  small  children.  Oilier  has  successfully 
repaired  losses  of  bone  substance  by  the  transplantation  of  small  Lollow 
bones,  such  as  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  If  the  transplanta- 
tion of  bone  is  to  succeed,  the  strictest  asepsis  must  be  employed  to 
prevent  suppuration,  the  extremity  must  be  carefully  immobilised,  and 
the  transplanted  material,  including,  if  possible,  the  medulla  and  perios- 
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um,  should  be  taken  while  it  is  in  process  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
msequently  from  young  subjects  or  newborn  children.  Gluck  has 
paired  losses  of  bone  substance  by  pieces  of  ivory  (see  §  43),  but,  as 
ergmann  found  in  one  instance,  the  cure  was  only  temporary,  and  lie 
EIS  obliged  to  remove  the  ivory  peg  on  account  of  the  pain  and  con- 
lued  uselessness  of  the  hand.  Senn  and  others  have  successfully 
uployed  decalcified  bone.  In  ten  cases  in  which  he  had  good  results 
ith  pieces  of  decalcified  bone  Le  Dentu  proceeded  as  follows :  He 
eed  the  bone  to  be  used,  which  was  generally  the  femur  or  tibia  of 
I  ox,  from  periosteum  and  medulla,  decalcified  it  by  immersion  for 
gilt  days  in  a  sixteen-per-cent.  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  he  then 
ashed  the  pieces  of  bone,  placed  them  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
»lution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  stored  them  in  iodoform  ether. 
liese  implanted  decalcified  pieces  of  bone,  placed  like  an  internal  splint 
iside  the  bone,  are  eventually  completely  absorbed,  but  they  atimulate 
le  formation  of  bone.  Dead  pieces  of  bone  which  have  not  been  de- 
klcified  and  are  below  a  certain  size,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
>chotin,  can  be  made  to  heal  in  place.  The  dead  pieces  of  bone,  like 
ly  foreign  body,  are  first  surrounded  by  young  connective  tissue,  and 
re  then  permanently  enclosed  by  newly  formed  bone  tissue.  Vigor- 
Qs  processes  of  absorption  take  place  within  the  encapsulated  dead 
ssue,  by  which  small  pieces  of  bone  may  be  entirely  absorbed.  The 
ead  piece  of  bone,  as  Bergmann  has  correctly  stated,  is  either  encap- 
alated  by  bone  or  its  place  is  taken  by  living  bone  tissue.  If  a  large 
ead  piece  of  bone  is  made  use  of  for  the  functions  of  motion  or  sup- 
ort,  the  implanted  material  does  not  usually  heal  in  place,  and  inflam- 
latory  (carious)  processes  take  place  in  the  adjoining  living  bone 
Bergmann). 

Bepair  of  Fractures  of  Cartilage. — The  process  of  repair  in  fractures 
f  cartilage,  such  as  the  ossifying  costal  cartilages  or  laryngeal  carti- 
iges  which  are  covered  with  perichondrium,  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
iie  perichondrium,  and  a  fibrous  cartilage  is  formed,  which  then  gradu- 
lly  ossifies.  Regressive  changes  usually  take  place  at  the  broken  ends, 
nd  the  cartilage  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  but  at  a  distance  a  little 
arther  removed  from  the  broken  ends  of  the  cartilage  there  occurs  a 
igorous  proliferation  of  cartilage  cells  and  a  formation  of  new  carti- 
ige  tissue  (Tizzoni,  and  others).  In  cases  of  interruption  of  continu- 
:y  and  loss  of  substance  in  the  cartilage  of  joints  which  is  not  pro- 
ided  with  perichondrium,  a  fibrous  connective-tissue  cicatrix  ordinarily 
evelops,  which  Tizzoni  states  is  capable  in  time  of  changing  into 
yaline  cartilage  tissue.  Portions  of  cartilage  which  have  been  com- 
letely  broken  oflf  do  not  regain  their  attachments^  and  either  become 
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free  bodies  in  the  joint  or  are  encapsulated  by  new  connective  tissue 
formed  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule. 

The  Time  required  for  Fractures  to  HeaL — The  time  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  callus  formation  to  reach  completion  and  render  the 
affected  bone  again  capable  of  performing  its  function,  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  bone  which  is  involved,  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  and 
not  infrequently  also  upon  constitutional  conditions.  A  simple  suImjo- 
taneous  fracture,  as  a  general  thing,  heals  more  rapidly  than  a  com- 
minuted or  a  compound  fracture  with  considerable  injur}'  to  ßoft 
parts.  In  childhood,  healing  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  in  adult 
life.  Tlie  healing  of  a  fracture  may  be  prolonged  by  constitutional 
anomalies,  such  as  the  occurrence  at  the  same  time  of  severe  acute 
constitutional  infectious  diseases,  or  by  syphilis,  scurvy,  diabetes  mel- 
litus, and  not  infrequently  by  pregnancy.  Gurlt  has  given  the  follow- 
ing periods  as  those  required  for  the  healing  of  simple  subcutaneous 
fractures :  A  broken  phalanx  needs  about  two  weeks,  the  metacarpus, 
metatarsus  and  ribs  three,  the  clavicle  four,  the  forearm  five,  the  hu- 
merus and  fibula  six,  the  neck  of  the  humerus  and  the  tibia  seven, 
both  bones  of  the  leg  eight,  the  femur  ten,  and  the  neck  of  the  femur 
twelve  weeks  before  consolidation  is  complete. 

Condition  of  the  Soft  Farts  and  Joints  after  Healing  of  a  Fractnre.— 
After  consolidation  of  a  fracture  the  full  usefulness  of  the  joint  is  not 
immediately  restored,  and  the  muscles  very  frequently  have  become 
atrophic  as  a  result  of  their  long  inactivity.  From  long-continued 
immobilisation  or  too  tight  dressings  this  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  par- 
ticularly in  anaemic  individuals,  may  give  rise  to  the  ischaemic  paraly- 
ses and  contractures  mentioned  on  page  549.  Sometimes  the  functions 
of  the  muscles  are  disturbed  by  cicatricial  shrinkage  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  injury,  or  by  their  insertion  having  been  torn  away,  orbv 
paralysis  in  consequence  of  a  complicating  injury  to  the  nerves,  or 
from  compression  of  the  nerves,  for  instance,  by  the  callus.  The  skin 
very  often  exhibits  slight  disturbances  of  nutrition ;  it  is  dry  and 
rough,  and  the  epidermis  comes  off  in  scales.  Very  frequently  there 
are  varying  degrees  of  oedema  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  soft  pÄrts. 
The  rest  which  the  healing  of  a  fracture  enjoins  also  exerts  a  disad- 
vantageous influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  joints  (Menzel,  Reyher). 
In  consequence  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  capsule  of  joint«  immobilised 
by  the  fracture  dressing,  the  joints  are  more  or  less  stiff  after  the 
splint  is  removed,  and  sometimes  inflammatory  effusions  occur.  Ordi- 
narily, with  the  increasing  use  of  the  joint  and  under  proper  ti^eatment 
(by  massage  and  passive  motion)  these  disturbances  very  soon  disap- 
])ear.     In  other  cases  joint  inflammations  have  their  foundation  in  a 
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'inct  injury  of  the  joiut,  and  u»der  tiiesp  circumstancee  it  is  poeeible 
or  permanent  joint  disturbances,  inflammation  giving  rii>e  to  deformity, 
nchjlosis,  etc.,  to  occur  (see  Diseases  of  Joints). 

ConrM  of  the  Epiphyual  Separatioiu.— The  separations  of  the  epipli- 
■es  ran  essentially  tlie  same  course  as  fi'actures  of  the  bone.  We 
ill  lack  precise  anatomical  knowledge  upon  the  phenomena  of  their 
ialing.  Great  interest  attaches  to  the  question  of  how  much  dis- 
rbance  after  epipliyseal  separations  has  been  observed  in  the  growth 

the  affected  bone  on  account  of  ossification  of  the  epipliyseal  carti- 
56.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few  observations  have  been  recorded  on 
is  subject.  Bruns'a  statistics  show 
at  a  consequent  arrest  of  devel- 
>nient  only  occurs  in  rare  and  ex- 
ptional  instances  to  any  marked 
•^ree.  Vogt  has  recorded  obser- 
itionsof  this  kind.  In  Fig.  345  is 
presented  a  shortening  of  the 
imerua  amounting  to  twelve  and 
le  half  centimetres  in  a  thtrty- 
»r-old  woman  which  was  proba- 
y  the  result  of  a  traumatic  separa- 
on  of  the  epiphysis  sustained  in 
lildhood,  with  ßut)sequent  anchy- 
«is  of  the  shoulder  joint.  Short- 
ling  develops  especially  when  the 
iaphysis  and  epiphysis  are  driven 
ito  one  another  and  heal  together  p,u.  Z45.— 
I  this  position. 

Difturbano«  daring  the  Healing 
'  FnctnreL — The  most  important  disturWnces  which  may  arise  while 
fracture  is  healing  are  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Shock.     See  §  (53. 

2.  Delirium  Tremens.     See  §  04. 

3.  In/ectiou€  Diseases  of  Woiimh.  See  gg  fifi-75. — These  are  par- 
cularly  liable  to  occur  in  the  case  of  compound  fractures  which  have 
3t  been  treated  antiseptically. 

4.  Gangrene.  See  §  100. — This  may  he  caused  by  severe  injury  of 
le  soft  parts,  by  injury  to  the  larger  vessels,  by  pressure  of  the  frag- 
ents  upon  the  main  artery,  by  impro]>Gr  treatment,  such  as  too  tight 
■essings,  etc, 

5.  Necro^s  of  the  Ends  of  the  fragments. — This  is  especially  apt 
occur  in  compound  fractures  when  the  broken  ends  lie  in  the  wound 
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stripped  of  their  periosteum,  or  when  the}'  are  badly  crushed  or  spli 
tered  into  several  fragments,  or  when  the  periosteum  and  meduL  2& 
are  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  suppuration  and  sloughing.  Tt^ae 
dead  bone — or  sequestrum,  as  it  is  called — is  then  separated  from  tl  je 
living  bone  by  a  demarcating  suppuration  (see  §  106,  Necrosis  of  Bon^ ). 

6.  J^'at  Emboli, — Probably  in  every  fracture,  as  a  result  of  tliiMe 
laceration  of  the  bone  marrow  and  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  flu  i  d 
fat  gains  access  to  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  which  are  opened  ^t 
the  point  of  fracture.     Wherever  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  is  too  smt^Jl 
for  the  passage  of  the  fat  drops  circulating  in  the  blood  at  this  poin  t, 
these  drops  lodge  and  occlude  the  vessel.     Fat  emboli  of  this  ki^id 
following  fractures  are  observed  particularly  in  the  pulmonary  capilla- 
ries, and  they  also  frequently  occur  in  the  smallest  vessels  of  the  brain, 
kidneys,  liver,  intestinal  villi,  etc.     As  long  as  the  fat  emboli  are  scat- 
tered and  not  extensive  their  occurrence  is  entirely  unimportant;  Hie 
fat  produces  no  symptoms  worth  mentioning  of  either  a  local  or  consti- 
tutional nature,  beyond  causing  a  temporary  occlusionof  the  lumen  of 
the  vessel  in  question.     But  sometimes  the  fat  emboli  in  the  lungs  or 
brain  are  so  numerous  and  so  extensive  as  to  cause  death,  not  onlj  in 
those  weakened  by  age,  but  now  and  then  in  those  who  are  in  the 
prime  of  life.     Death  is  due  to  a  pronounced  accrmulation  of  fat  in 
the  capillaries  of  either  the  lungs  or  the  brain.     Scriba  has  performed 
experiments  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  fat  emboli  act,  and  he 
maintains  that  death  is  mainly  the  result  of  their  lodgement  in  the 
brain.     As  a  rule,  death  occurs  about  three  to  four  days  after  the  frac- 
ture, and  in  such  cases  there  is  a  continual  accumulation  of  fat,  during 
several  days,  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  brain,  which  finally 
causes  a  more  or  less  sudden  functional  incapacity  of  these  organs.   It 
is  comparatively  seldom  that  death  is  the  result  of  fat  emboli  alone; 
there  are  generally  other  complications. 

7.  ?Jmholi87)i  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  following  TJiromhosis  of 
the  Larger  Veins  at  the  Point  of  Fracture, — This  serious  complication 
may  occur  particularly  after  thrombosis  of  the  deep  veins  in  fractures 
of  the  lower  extremity.  The  thrombus  in  the  vein  may  break  loose 
either  while  the  patient  is  lying  quietly  in  bed,  or  because  of  some 
movement  of  the  body,  from  massage,  or  from  a  change  of  the  dress- 
ing, and  death  niav  follow  within,  a  few  seconds  from  embolism  of  the 

O  '  4.' 

pulmonary  artery.  Kihiig  observed  death  from  embolism  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  a  subcutaneous  fracture  of 
the  leg  in  a  strong  man  thirty  years  of  age.  When  the  patient  was 
laid  upon  the  operating  table  preparatory  to  changing  the  dressings, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  cramps  and  opisthotonus,  the  pupils  be- 
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^niB  dilftted,  and  lie  died  in  a  few  moments.  Tlie  autopsy  revealed  a 
^tge  clot  lodged  in  the  piilnioiiary  artery,  and  it  waa  only  with  difli- 
-tiity  tliat  the  point  was  found  in  the  vena  tibialis  antica  where  the 
Lrombna  had  originated. 

8.  /ItxmorvAoffe. — In  eoinponnd  and  subcutaneous  fractures  hsemor- 
hage  may  occur  as.  a  result  of  the  violence  which  liae  been  brouglit  to 
lear  upon  the  part,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  pointed  fragment^ 
plinters  of  bone,  etc.  (see  §§  87-89). 

9.  Constitutional  anomalies  play  an  important  part  in  respect  to 
le  prognosis  in  the  case  of  auy  fracture.  A  fracture  sustained  by  a 
ery  old  person  and  entailing  a  long  confinement  in  bed  is  a  serious 
:^idcnt,  for  the  reason  tliat  life  may  readily  become  endangered  by 
ypostatic  pneumonia. 

10.  Delay  in  the  formation  of  the  caUiis  is  particularly  apt  to 
ccur  when  constitutional  anomalies  exist,  or  in  acute  and  chronic 
ifections  diseases  (typhoid  fever,  syphilis,  scurvy),  in  diabetes  mellitns, 
I  diseases  of  the  peripheral 

erves  and  central  nervous 
ystein,  such  as  progressive 
«ralysis,  or  during  preg- 
nancy, etc. 

1 1 .  Pse  wlaHh  rosis.— 
f  bony  union  does  not  take 
»lace  between  the  frag- 
nents,  the  resulting  condi- 
ion  is  called  a  pseudarthro- 
is — i.  e.,  a  false  joint  (see 
■'ig.  34fi).  In  a  case  of 
tsendarth  rosis,  the  frag- 
nents  are  either  entirely 
rce  from  connection  with  one  another,  or  they  arc  joined  together  by 
.  connective-tissue  or  cartilaginous  intervening  substance  of  varying 
trength.  In  rare  instances  a  kind  of  true  joint  is  observed  at  the 
loint  of  fracture — i.  e.,  tlie  ends  of  the  fragments  are  covered  with  a 
iyer  of  hyaline  cartilage,  and  a  shallow  cavity  is  hollowed  out  of  one 
ragnient,  while  the  other  is  rounded  to  fit  it;  the  periosteum  and 
eighliouring  connective  tissue  surrounds  and  encloses  the  broken 
ieccs  in  the  form  of  a  capRule,  and  in  sonic  cases  there  will  ho  found 
1  the  joint-like  cavity  a  fluid  which  resemliles  synovia.  In  pseudar- 
iroses  such  as  this,  even  synovial  villi  and  loose  bodies  have  been 
)und,  the  latter  sometimes  in  groat  num1)ers. 

OooamnM  of  Fnadsrthrona. — In  general,  pscudarthrosis  is  not  of 
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common   occurrence.     Karmilow  states  that  a  pseudarthrosis  tak«:?^« 
place  once  in  about  three  hundred  or  four  hundred,  fractures.    TL^e 
pseudarthroses  following  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  ffÄo- 
ture  of  the  patella  are  the  most  frequent.     Bruns's  statistics  seem  t:o 
show  that  childhood  and  old  age  predispose  less  to  pseudarthrosis  tlia^D 
middle  life. 

Causes  of  Pseudarthrosis. — The  causes  of  pseudarthrosis  are  usuallj 
local  in  their  nature,  being  principally  those  which  prevent  exact  coa]»- 
tation  of  the  wounded  bone  surfaces.  A  pseudarthrosis  may  result,  for 
example,  from  a  diastasis  of  the  fragments,  such  as  often  occurs  after 
transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  or  after  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  a 
bone,  owing  to  its  becoming  extensively  crushed ;  or  the  affection  ma? 
result  from  displacement  of  the  fragments,  or  from  interposition  of 
muscles,  tendons,  fascia,  foreign  bodies  (bullets),  pieces  of  dead  bone, 
etc.,  between  the  fractured  surfaces.  In  other  cases — for  instance, 
after  intracapsular  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  or  intracapsular 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus — the  pseudarthrosis  is  caused  l»y 
the  insufficient  nourishment  of  one  of  the  fragments.  Pseudarthrosis 
may  also  originate  in  consequence  of  insufficient  coaptation  of  the  frac- 
tured surfaces  due  to  defective  dressings,  particularly  if  the  fracture  is- 
oblique ;  under  these  conditions  the  fragments  are  permitted  to  move 
and  become  separated.  An  influence  is  sometimes  exerted  in  this  di- 
rection by  a  paralysis  which  may  exist  at  tlie  time  of  the  fracture,  or 
by  too  little  inflammatory  reaction  in  consequence,  for  example,  of  tlit^ 
wound  healing  aseptically  in  the  case  of  compound  fractures.  Conrti— 
tutional  disturbances,  especially  the  general  weak  condition  which  foL — 
lows  severe  febrile  diseases,  loss  of  blood,  prolonged  lactation,  prep — 
nancy,  etc.,  have  in  rare  instances  given  rise  to  pseudarthroses.  Unde^* 
these  circumstances  it  has  also  happened  that  an  already  ossified  calluiS 
has  softened  and  been  completely  absorbed. 

The  degree  of  functional  disturbance  resulting  from  a  pseudar 
throsis  depends  mainly  upon  the  location  of  the  latter,  the  function  o: 
the  bone  which  is  involved,  and  especially  upon  the  amount  of  motioi 
possessed  by  the  false  joint.  In  a  pronounced  pseudarthrosis  of  a  lonj 
bone,  like  the  femur  or  humerus,  the  aflfected  portion  of  the  limb  o: 
the  entire  extremity  is  quite  useless,  unless  some  supporting  apparatu 
is  worn. 

Biagnosis  of  Fractures. — The  diagnosis  of  fractures  is  made  from  tli  ^ 
above-described  symptoms.     In  order  to  make  out  the  latter,  a  systeu  »  - 
atic  and  careful  examination  of  the  injury  should  be  undertaken.    Tli  ^'•' 
examination  consists:  1.  In  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  injured  po- 
tion of  the  body,  noting,  for  example,  changes  in  its  shape  aud  disturb 
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ances  of  function.  2.  In  palpation  of  tlie  place  where  tlie  fracture  is 
presumed  to  be,  combined  with  passive  motion.  3.  In  an  exact  meas- 
urement of  the  length  of  the  injured  bone,  or,  rather,  the  extremity,  to 
determine  the  presence  and  amount  of  shortening.  Simple  inspection 
will  often  be  suflScient  for  the  immediate  recognition  of  a  fracture.  En- 
tirely apart  from  the  crepitation  and  abnormal  mobility,  the  character- 
istic linear  pain  obtained  by  palpation  of  the  line  of  fracture  will  fre- 
quently betray  the  existence  of  a  fracture.  In  order  to  palpate  the  line 
of  fracture  more  readily,  the  extravasation  at  the  point  of  fracture 
should,  when  practicable,  be  removed,  or  at  least  diminished  in  amount, 
by  gentle  massage.  The  corresponding  sound  portion  of  the  body  should 
always  be  compared  with  the  injured  part,  with  a  view  to  determining 
how  far  the  normal  position  of  the  constituent  parts  has  been  altered  by 
the  injury.  Not  infrequently  we  have  to  make  the  examination  during 
narcosis  to  find  out  the  exact  nature  of  the  fracture,  especially  when  it 
is  compound.  In  all  cases  where  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  is  doubtful, 
the  injury  should  always  be  treated,  for  the  first  at  least,  according  to 
the  rules  which  govern  the  treatment  of  fractures. 

Poromiioii  and  Ansonltatioii  of  Bones. — ^Lucke  and  Hueter  have  recom- 
mended percussion  and  auscultation  of  the  bone  as  an  aid  in  the  dia^osis  of 
fractures,  particularly  when  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  presence  of  fissures 
in  the  skuU,  which  can  be  recognised  by  the  pain  the  patient  feels  during  the 
I)ercussion.  If  soft  parts  are  interposed  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments, 
Hueter  states  that  auscultation  (osteophony)  will  show  a  diminution  or  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  conduction  of  sound. 

The  Prognoiis  of  Fraetnrea. — The  prognosis  of  subcutaneous  fractures 
without  much  injury  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts  is,  in  general,  favour- 
able.    Transverse  fractures  heal  more  rapidly  and  are  less  apt  to  cause 
lasting  deformity  than  oblique  fractures.     The  location  of  the  fracture 
is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  as  regards  the  prognosis.      The 
latter  is  more  favourable  in  fractures  of  the  extremities  than  in  those  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  trunk,  and  pelvis,  in  which  the  concomitant  in- 
juries of  neighbouring  organs  of  vital  importance,  such  as  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  lungs,  heart,  bladder,  etc.,  may  readily  give  rise  to  very 
serious  disturbances  or  death.     In  other  cases  injury  to  a  neighbouring 
large  vessel  may  cause  fatal  haemorrhage,  or,  when  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  is  wounded,  cerebral  compression,  with  possibly  fatal  results. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  in  old  people,  necessitating  their 
confinement  to  bed  for  weeks,  are  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  severe 
injuries.  As  a  result  of  the  long-continued  dorsal  decubitus,  general 
disturbances  of  nutrition,  bronchitis,  and  hypostatic  processes  in  the 
lungs  readily  develop,  which  very  often  terminate  fatally-  This  lact 
S8 
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is  of  therapeutic  importance,  as  it  teaches  us  in  proper  cases  to  permit 
patients  with  fi*acture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  for  example,  to  get 
about  on  crutches  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  involving  the  articular  ends  of  bones  of 
the  extremities  is  very  frequently  unfavourable,  particularly  as  regarJö 
restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  joint. 

The  character  of  the  fracture  exerts  a  very  important  influence  upon 
the  prognosis  as  regards  the  preservation  of  the  patient's  life  and  th^ 
saving  of  the  injured  limb,  as  well  as  its  complete  restitutio  adintegruni^ 
Compound  fractures,  in  particular,  are  always  to  be  looked  upon  a^ 
severe  injuries,  and  ones  which  threaten  both  the  limb  and  life  itself^ 
but,  thanks  to  Lister's  antiseptic  method  of  treating  wounds,  we  are  no 
longer  powerless  to  combat  infectious-wound  diseases.  In  the  pre-anti- 
septic  times  the  mortality  of  compound  fractures  amounted  to  thirtj- 
five  to  forty  per  cent,  and  in  especially  infected  hospitals  even  to  sixty" 
to  seventy  per  cent,  and  more.  Three  quarters  of  the  fatal  cases  were 
due  to  septicaemia  and  pyaemia.  At  present  the  mortality  of  compound 
fractures,  when  timely  and  proper  antiseptic  treatment  is  bestowed  upon 
the  wound,  is  extremely  small,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  learned  to 
prevent  infectious-wound  diseases.  During  four  years  and  a  half  Yolk- 
mann  cured  seventy-five  compound  fractures  without  having  a  single 
death.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  prognosis  of  a  compound  frac- 
ture is,  in  general,  more  favourable  the  earlier  it  is  placed  under  the 
protection  of  antiseptic  treatment. 

Frequently  it  may  be  impossible  to  preserve  the  broken  limb,  so 
that  either  immediately  after  the  injury,  or  later,  amputation  of  the  e^^ 
tremity  must  be  undertaken. 

The  extent  to  which  the  prognosis  of  any  fracture,  subcutaneous  »3 
well  as  compound,  may  be  affected  by  various  accidental  circumstance^^ 
has  been  described  on  pages  589-592. 

Treatment  of  Fracturea. — The  first  aid  to  the  person  who  has  ju^*^ 
sustained  a  fracture  often  falls  to  the  share  of  the  laity  who  happen  t^^ 
be  present  at  the  accident.     Unfortunately,  their  assistance  frequently 
does  more  harm  than  good.     In  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  tb^ 
patient  usually  instinctively  places  the  broken  limb  in  a  proper  positiorx- 
But  the  conditions  are  entirely  diflferent  in  all  fractures  of  the  pelvi^^ 
vertebrae,  and  lower  extremity,  in  consequence  of  which  the  injure^ 
person  is  unable  to  walk.     Under  these  conditions  the  patient  must  Vte 
lifted  cautiously  after  securely  supporting  the  point  of  fracture.     If  an 
individual  who  has  received  an  injury  of  this  kind  has  to  be  transported 
to  his  home  or  to  a  hospital,  the  fractured  part  should  be  placed  in  the 
most  secure  position  possible,  a  suitable  temporary  dressing  applied  to 
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prevent  nnnecessarj  pain  and  di^laeement  of  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments, as  well  as  serious  injuries,  such  as  perforation  of  the  skin  and 
severe  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  particularly  of  the  vessels,  with  dan- 
gerous haemorrhage,  etc.  Great  care  should  be  used  in  removing  the 
patient's  clothes,  portions  of  the  latter — his  boots,  etc. — when  necessary, 
being  slit  up  with  a  knife  or  scissors.  The  technique  of  applying  an 
impromptu  dressing,  the  various  splints,  the  arrangement  of  the  bed, 
the  position  of  the  patient,  etc.,  are  described  in  §§  52-55. 

The  proper  treatment  for  fractures,  particularly  those  which  are 
subcutaneous,  consists  in  correcting  the  deformity  as  soon  as  possible — 
i.  e.,  in  reposition  or  reduction  of  the  fragments,  and  in  retention  or 
fixation  of  the  broken  pieces  after  they  have  been  placed  in  apposition 
by  a  suitable  retentive  dressing  until  bony  union  is  complete. 

Bepofition  of  the  Fragmenti. — The  reposition  or  reduction  of  the  dis- 
placed fragments  into  their  normal  position  is  usually  brought  about  by 
extension  (traction)  and  counter-extension  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  broken  bone.  The  extension  and  counter-extension  of  the  broken 
limb  are  usually  cautiously  performed  by  two  assistants,  while  the  sur- 
geon grasps  the  point  of  fracture  and  brings  the  fragments  into  their 
normal  position  (coaptation).  Manual  reposition  or  reduction  will  al- 
most always  be  sufficient.  If  great  force  has  to  be  used,  or  if  the  pain 
is  intense,  narcosis  may  have  to  be  employed.  Extension  apparatus, 
such  as  the  pulley  or  Schneider-Mennel's  frame,  which  were  at  one  time 
very  much  used,  have  become  antiquated.  The  reduction  of  many  frac- 
tures, such  as  those  of  the  bones  of  the  face  or  through  the  condyles  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  etc.,  can  be. accomplished  sim- 
ply by  direct  manipulation,  without  extension  and  counter-extension. 

Obttadef  to  Bednotioit — Occasionally  various  obstacles  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  successful  reduction  of  a  fracture.  These  include  the  inter- 
position of  splinters  of  bone  or  of  soft  parts  between  the  fragments, 
impaction  of  the  broken  ends  in  fractures  of  the  articular  extremities 
of  bones,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  sufficient  power  to  bear  upon 
the  fragments.  Impaction  of  the  broken  ends,  such  as  may  occur  iti 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  should  be  let  alone,  for  the  reason 
that  the  impaction  favours  consolidation  of  the  fracture. 

AppUoation  of  Betentive  Dreasingfl^ — There  are  a  great  number  of 
splints  and  dressings  described  in  §§  53-55  for  holding  the  fragments 
in  their  normal  position  after  they  have  been  brought  into  apposition. 
The  ordinary  dressing  for  a  fracture  is  the  rapidly  hardening  retentive 
appliance  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  (page  216).  Extension  apparatus 
are  generally  used  for  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  can  also  be  employed 
for  Ate.  upper  extremity  (see  §  55,  page  229),  while  special  splints  are 
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recommended  for  manyfractnres,  ancli  as  thoee  of  tlie  lower  end  of  the 
radius.  The  liardcning  rcteiirive  dressings  should  be  apphed  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  it  very  often  happens  that  subcutaneous  fractures  will 
heal  under  a  single  dressing.  If  the  swelling  at  the  point  of  fracture 
is  considerable,  ice  can  be  applied  to  the  surface  for  several  davs  with 
advantage,  and  then,  after  the  inäanimatorv  swelling  has  been  reduced, 
the  limb  can  be  placed  in  the  hardening  dressing.  Even  though  the 
sweiiing  is  marked  the  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  can  be  immediately  ap- 
plied, if  the  parts  are  first  carefully  padded  with  cotton.  In  such  eases 
the  hardening  dressing  has  an  antiphlogistic  effect  from  its  gentle  and 
even  pressure — i.  e.,  it  prevents  an  increase  in  the  swelling.  After  a 
certain  leiigth  of  time  this  dressing  becomes  loose  and  does  not  suffi- 
ciently immobilise  the  point  of  fracture,  and  hence  it  must  be  taken  off 
and  replaced  byanewone.  In]>utting  on  the  hardeniiigdreseing  great 
eare  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  it  too  tightly.  Subsequently  the  lingers 
and  toea  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  they  swell  or  become  blu- 
ish-red or  tedematoUB,  if  pain  or  a  feeling  of  numbness  occur,  the  band- 
age has  been  a{)plied  too  tightly  and  must  be  immediately  removed. 
Every  plaster-of-Paris  dressing,  whenever  it  is  possible,  should  be  again 
carefully  inspected  some  hours  afterwards  to  determine  whether  it  has 
not  been  applied  too  tightly.  Incurable  ischtemie  muscular  contractures 
may  readily  develop  within  a  few  hours  after  the  application  of  a  plas- 
ter-of-Paris dressing  which  is  too  tight  (see  page  549),  and  for  these  the 
attending  physician  can  be  held  legally  responsible. 

A  warning  should  be  given  against  the  too  prolonged  use  of  re- 
tentive dressings  and  the  rest  in  bed  which  this  entails,  because  of  the 
bad  effect  produced  upon  the  general  health,  the  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
cles, the  enforced  disuse  of  the  joints,  etc.  On  account  of  these  serious 
possibilities,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the  danger  of  hypostasis, 
old  people  with  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  must  often  be  allowed 
to  leave  their  bed  and  go  about  on  crutches  with  a  suitable  splint,  and 
with  a  raised  sole  on  the  slioe  of  the  sound  leg.  Kecently  successful 
results  have  been  obtained  by  allowing  all  patients  with  fractures  to 
walk  about  with  suitable  splint  dressings,  and  by  avoiding,  for  the 
above-mentioned  reasons,  the  treatment  with  dressings  which  require 
a  long  confinement  to  bed.  Within  five  to  seven  days  the  patients  are 
allowed  to  move  around  on  crutches  in  a  proper  retentive  apparatoci, 
euch  as  a  Thomas  splint,  with  a  raised  sole  under  the  foot  of  the  eound 
side  (see  second  edition  Special  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  Fig.  728,  p.  623).  The 
results  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  time  required  for  healing  to  ba 
accomplished  is  shortened. 

Treatment  of  SubontaneouB  Fiaotures  involTiug  a  Joint — In   snb- 
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cutaneous  fractures  involving  a  joint  special  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  anchylosis  or  a  partially  stiflf  joint  (contrac- 
tures). This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  suitable  splints  or  a 
plaster-of-Paris  dressing,  which  should  be  frequently  changed— every 
five  to  eight  days,  for  example — and  reapplied  after  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  joint.  Massage  and  passive  motion  may  be  combined  with 
this — for  example,  at  every  change  of  dressing.  Extension  appliances 
are  also  very  useful,  and  may  be  employed,  as  Bardenheuer  has  recently 
recommended,  even  for  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  which  involve 
joints.  If  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  fragments  in  position  after  they 
have  been  reduced,  they  may  be  fastened  together  by  aseptic  steel  nails 
or  pins  (see  page  111). 

Treatment  of  Traomatio  Separation  of  the  Epiphysia. — For  securing 
bony  union  after  traumatic  separations  of  the  epiphyses,  the  fragments 
should  be  directly  united  by  long  aseptic  steel  nails  or  pins  (Trendelen- 
burg, Bruns,«tc.).  Helf  erich  has  recommended  long  steel  pins  attached 
to  a  removable  handle,  by  which  they  can  be  slowly  screwed  into  a 
bone :  they  can  be  used  for  both  subcutaneous  and  compound  epiphy- 
seal separations. 

Direct  Fixation  of  the  Fragments  in  Subcutaneoos  and  Open  (Com- 
pound) Fraotnrei^  Suturing,  Hailing,  etc. — In  all  subcutaneous  or  com- 
pound fractures,  where  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  fragments  in 
proper  position,  the  wounded  bone  surfaces  can  be  Ireld  in  contact  by 
directly  suturing  them  together,  by  driving  nails  into  them,  or  ivory 
pegs,  or  Helferich's  steel  pins,  or  by  placing  bone  or  ivory  pegs  in 
the    medullary  cavity,  as  described  in  §  34  (Union  of  Wounded  Bone 
SttT^faces).     In  this  category  belong  Malgaigne's  hooks  for  fracture  of 
^^   patella  and  Malgaigne's  pin  for  fracture  of  the  tibia — instruments 
wbii^jh  are  scarcely  ever  used  at  present.     If  nails  are  to  be  used  to 
^®^^re  fixation  of  the  bones,  long  four-cornered  steel  ones  should  be 
^"^ ployed.     These  are  polished,  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  one-per- 
^^t.  soda  solution,  heated  red-hot,  and  placed  in  a  ten-per-cent.  solution 
^^    ^^arbolic  acid  in  glycerine,  after  which  they  are  perfectly  sterile. 
A-f  ter  the  bones  have  been  nailed  together  they  are  securely  immobilised. 
Tu^  wounds  in  compound  fractures  are  not  sutured,  but  packed  with 
^rilised  gauze.     The  nails  are  removed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
t^Hrth  week. 

The  Treatment  of  Open  (Compound)  Fractures^ — The  treatment  of 

open  (compound)  fractures  has  been  totally  changed  by  the  antiseptic 

method  of  treating  wounds,  and  the  results  which  we  now  obtain  are 

rery  satisfactory.     Typical  cases  of  compound  fracture  which  run  an 

/iseptic  course  heal  without  pain  and  without  fever ;  the  discharge  from 
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tlie  wound  is  ßliglit,  and  we  are  certain  of  bi3iDg  able  to  prevent  sup- 
puration. 

The  technique  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wuuud  varies  with 
the  kind  of  case.  For  this  reason  we  diBtinguish  three  classes  of  cases : 
1.  The  perfectly  fresh  fractures  iu  which  the  wonnd  is  the  result  of 
a  perforation  of  the  akin  by  a  fragment.  2.  Tlie  ordinary  severe  cases 
of  coinpouud  fracture.  3.  The  compound  fractures  which  are  not 
recent  and  Imve  already  become  infected. 

1.  Treatment  of  Freih  IVaotnreB  with  Traüafixion  of  the  Skin  by  a  Frag- 
ment.— The  antii-eplic  nianiigeiiicnt  of  a  perfw'tly  fpL-hh  fracture  com- 
plicated with  a  perforation  of  the  skin  Ly  a  fnifrriient  is  as  follows: 
We  will  supijoso  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fracture  accompanied  by 
only  a  small,  still  lilecding  cutaneous  wound,  similar  to  a  punctured 
wound  ;  that  the  case  conies  under  observation  immediately  or  within  a 
few  hours  after  the  reception  of  tlte  injury ;  that  there  is  no  large  ex- 
travasation of  blood  present;  that  the  bone  is  simply  broken,  and  not 
splintered  ;  and  thai  no  infectious-wound  disease  can  be  made  out.  In 
such  cases  enlargement  of  the  wonnd  and  drainage  can  be  omitted. 
After  disinfection  of  the  wound  and  surrounding  parts,  as  described  in 
§  6  and  §  32,  the  wonnd  is  covered  witli  an  antiseptic  dressing,  such  as 
Bterilised  gauze,  folded  together  into  several  layers,  and  cotton,  wool, 
or  pads  filled  with  moss.  Should  the  wound  have  become  closed  by  a 
dried  blood-clot  and  no  indications  of  infection  be  present,  this  scab 
can  be  left  undisturbed  and  the  fracture  allowed  to  heal  under  it,  A 
plaster-of- Paris  dressiut^  can  then  be  immediately  applied  over  the  anti- 
septic dressing.  This  antiseptic  pjaater-of- Paris  occlusive  dressing  is 
left  in  place,  if  no  fever  or  pain  in  the  wound  occurs,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  longer,  until  the  wound  has  healed,  and  is  then,  if  necessary,  re- 
placed by  a  simple  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  until  complete  consolida- 
tion of  the  fracture  has  taken  place.  This  antiseptic  plaster-of-Paria 
occlusive  dressing  has  been  recently  very  much  employed  for  fresh 
compound  fractures  with  small  wounds,  and  also  in  the  treatment  fol- 
lowing osteotomies  of  the  rhachitic  extremities  of  children.  Bergmann, 
Reyher  and  others  obtained  brilliant  results  in  the  Turko-Kuasian  "War 
with  this  same  form  of  dressing,  even  in  such  injuries  as  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  knee.  The  method  is  not  suitable  for  severe  compound 
fractures  with  extensive  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  nor  for  cases  wliick 
are  not  perfectly  fresh  wlien  they  come  for  treatment. 

The  opinions  of  surgeons  still  differ  as  to  whether  the  antiseptic 
occlusion  carried  out  in  the  manner  above  described  should  likewise  be 
used  for  fresh  comminuted  fractures  with  a  smalt  cutaneous  wound,  or 
whether  the  wound  should  be  enlarged  and  the  splinters  extracted. 
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At  a.11  events,  the  brilliant  results  obtained  by  Bergmann  and  Reylier 
in  the  Turko-Russian  War  show  that  tlie  primary  extraction  of  the 
fragments,  formerly  so  much  insisted  upon  in  comminuted  fractures,  is 
not  always  necessary ;  that  the  above-described  simple  antiseptic  occlu- 
sion, without  enlarging  the  wound  and  without  extraction  of  the  frag- 
ments, gives  even  here  excellent  results;  and  that  the  splinters,  though 
very  numerous,  are  capable  of  healing  up  completely  in  the  wound, 
provided  the  wound  runs  an  antiseptic  course. 

2.  The  Antiseptio  Management  of  Severe  Componnd  Fractnrea,  with 
extensive  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  likewise  consists  in  a  thorough  disin- 
fection of  every  portion  of  the  wounded  surface  and  of  the  surround- 
ing parts  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wound.     If  the  opening 
into  the  wound  is  not  large  enough  to  permit  of  careful  examination 
or  disinfection  of  the  entire  wound  cavity,  it  should  be  enlarged  with 
the  knife,  using  for  the  extremities  Esmarch's  artificial  ischajmia.    The 
point  of  fracture  is  inspected,  and  the  entire  cavity  of  the  wound  is 
energetically  irrigated  with  a  one-tenth-per-cent.  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  crushed  shreds  of  tissue  are  cut  oflf  with  the  scissors  and  for- 
ceps, the  hemorrhage  carefully  arrested,  foreign  bodies,  bullets,  etc., 
are  removed,  and  long,  deep  pockets  under  the  skin  or  deeper  parts  are 
split  open.     If   necessary,  the  fragments  may  be  drawn  out  of  the 
wound  with  sharp  hooks  or  bone  forceps,  to  render  it  possible  to  sys- 
tematically examine  and  disinfect  them  and  the  soft  parts  lying  behind 
them.    Counter-openings  are  made  for  the  admission  of  short,  large- 
sized  drainage  tubes  to  the  most  deeply  lying  parts,  and  every  niche, 
every  recess  in  the  wound,  and  every  pocket,  should  be  carefully  drained 
or  split  open.     The  deep  drains  should  always  extend  to  the  cleft  in 
"^0  bone,  but  should  not  lie  between  the  fragments.     Tamponing  the 
wound  with  iodoform  gauze  or  sterilised  mull  supplies  excellent  drain- 
*8®»     If  splinters  are  present,  all  those  which  are  entirely  loose  and 
^^    should  be  removed,  while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
ßtill  alive  and  attached  to  the  periosteum  should  be  retained,  and,  if 
displaced,  returned  to  their  normal  position.     Projecting  points  on  the 
^'^iTients  which  interfere  with  reduction  should  be  removed  with  the 
^^ne  iorceps  or  saw.     If  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  fragments  in 
position  after  their  reduction,  they  may  be  secured  in  their  normal  sit- 
'^fttion  by  sutures  through  the  ends  of  the  bone,  or  by  nailing  them 
^gether  aseptically  (see  page  597). 

-Ajfter  the  wound,  with  all  its  recesses,  has  been  very  carefully  dis- 

^lected  and  drained,  we  proceed  to  insert  the  sutures,  provided  the 

^^  ^s  one  suited  for  primary  union.     I  believe  it  is  wiser  not  to  suture 

oujkIq  of  this  kind,  but  to  leave  them  open  and  pack  them  with  iodo- 
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form  gauze  or  sterilised  mull,  over  which   is  placed   an  antiseptic 
protective  dressing. 

Eeseotion  of  the  Broken  Ends. — Formerly,  in  the  case  of  compound 
comminuted  fractures  of  the  long  hollow  bones,  the  splintered  ends  of 
the  bone  were  frequently  removed  (so-called  resection  in  continuity). 
This  primary  resection  immediately  after  the  injury  is  only  applicable 
for  the  most  severe  cases.  If,  during  the  subsequent  course  of  com- 
pound comminuted  fractures,  necrosis  of  the  broken  ends  takes  place, 
then  secondary  resection  of  the  fragments  is  indicated  to  obtain  more 
rapid  healing. 

Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures  of  Joints. — If  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  compound  fracture  of  a  joint,  we  proceed  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples— i.  e.,  the  joint  is  exposed  by  a  suflSciently  long  incision,  carefully 
disinfected,  and  drainage  provided  for.  When  necessary,  we  also  re- 
move any  crushed  fragments  of  bone,  extract  the  free  splinters,  or,  in  the 
severest  cases,  perform  total  resection  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones. 
Speaking  generally,  resection  in  compound  fractures  of  a  joint  is  gov- 
erned by  the  following  principles  (see  §  40) :  Primary  resection  is  in- 
dicated in  fresh,  non-infected,  extensive  comminuted  fractures  of  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones,  accompanied  by  great  injury  to  the  soft 
parts.  Compound  fractures  involving  a  joint  with  only  a  small  cuta- 
neous wound,  after  careful  disinfection  of  the  latter,  should  be  treated 
at  first  as  though  the  fracture  were  subcutaneous.  If  the  attempt  fails, 
and  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  the  joint  with  fever  comes  on,  then 
arthrotomy  should  be  performed — i.  e.,  the  joint  is  opened  freely,  the 
fracture  exposed,  carefully  disinfected,  and  drained.  Not  infrequently, 
under  these  conditions,  fixation  of  the  fragments  by  sutures  or  nails 
renders  excellent  service.  Whether  a  typical  resection  of  the  broken 
articular  extremities  should  be  performed  depends  upon  the  character 
and  severity  of  the  injury  to  the  bone  and  the  extent  of  suppuration  or 
infection.  At  all  events,  resection  is  indicated  when  fever  and  local 
inflammation  continue  after  arthrotomy  and  drainage  of  the  joint,  and 
when  there  is  a  probability  of  a  severe  infection  of  the  wound  of  the 
bone  having  taken  place. 

Subsequent  Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures. — The  rest  of  the  treat- 
ment of  compound  fractures  depends  upon  their  subsequent  behaviour. 
In  the  most  favourable  cases,  running  a  course  free  from  fever,  the 
first  dressing  is  left  in  place  six  to  eight  to  ten  to  fourteen  days  and 
then  changed,  and  at  the  same  time  any  drains,  sutures,  or  tampons  are 
removed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  fever  should  occur,  or  the  patient 
complain  of  pain  in  the  wound,  the  dressing  should  be  immediately 
changed  and  the  wound  and  parts  surrounding  it  carefully  examined 
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for  the  presence  of  retained  discharges,  which  should  be  immediately 
let  out  by  an  incision.  The  granulating  wound  should  also  be  treated 
strictly  according  to  antiseptic  principles,  and  a  closed  or  fenestrated 
plaster  splint,  or  one  of  the  modifications  given  under  §  54:,  applied 
until  the  wound  has  become  covered  with  skin.  We  cover  large 
granulating  surfaces  with  skin  by  Thiersch's  method  of  skin  grafting. 
When  tlie  wound  has  healed,  a  closed  plaster  splint  is  applied,  if  neces- 
sary, until  consolidation  of  the  fracture  is  complete. 

3.  Treatment  of  Fraoturee  which  are  not  Fresh  and  have  become 
Beptio. — We  count  all  cases  as  not  "  fresh  "  which  come  under  obser- 
vation twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injury,  with  already 
existing  local  inflammatory  changes  in  the  wound.  Of  course,  the 
character  of  these  cases  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  severity  and 
nature  of  the  reaction  which  is  present  in  the  wound.  If  the  reaction 
in  the  wound  is  slight,  an  aseptic  course  of  repair  may  not  infre- 
quently be  obtained  by  energetically  disinfecting,  enlarging,  and  drain- 
ing the  wound  and  then  applying  an  antiseptic  occlusive  dressing. 
Tamj>oning  the  cavity  of  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze  or  sterilised 
mull,  and  omitting  all  sutures,  is  a  procedure  particularly  applicable 
for  such  cases. 

In  other  instances,  again,  the  reaction  in  the  wound  will  have  al- 
ready become  very  marked.  There  is  pronounced  decomposition  and 
putrefaction  of  the  discharges,  and  the  crushed  soft  parts  and  cellular 
tissue  are  gangrenous,  and  saturated  with  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion. The  suppuration  and  putrefaction  which  are  present  are  no 
longer  limited  to  the  wound,  but  have  begun  to  spread  progressively. 
Not  infrequently  there  is  such  a  large  accumulation  of  putrefactive 
gases  that  a  pronounced  gaseous  infiltration  (emphysema)  takes  place. 
Even  in  such  unfavourable  cases  of  pronounced  sepsis  a  vigorous  dis- 
infection of  all  the  septic  tissues  should  be  undertaken  and  incisions 
made  in  great  numbers.  We,  of  course,  avoid  applying  the  ordinary 
closed  protective  dressings  which  exert  pressure,  and  content  ourselves 
with  energetic  disinfection  of  the  wound,  covering  it  with  sterilised 
gauze  or  iodoform  gauze,  or  employing  permanent  antiseptic  irrigation 
(see  page  178).  As  long  as  the  treatment  lasts  it  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant to  keep  the  extremity  in  an  elevated  position  and  the  fragments  as 
securely  immobilised  as  possible.  When  the  wound  has  become  aseptic 
and  is  granulating,  we  cover  it  with  iodoform  gauze  and  cotton  and 
immobilise  the  fragments  by  a  suitable  splint,  or  by  a  fenestrated  or 
interrupted  plaster-of-Paris  dressing.  The  treatment  of  compound 
fractures  which  have  become  infected  demands  much  patience  and 
•are,  and,  above  all,  experience.     It  is  very  important  to  note  the  be- 
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haviour  of  the  temperature  by  means  of  the  constant  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  to  recognise  any  retention  of  discharges  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  to  let  them  out  by  incisions. 

Indications  for  Amputation  and  Disarticulation.— In  which  cases  of  com- 
pound fracture  should  amputation  or  disarticulation  of  the  injured  limb  be 
performed  ?  Immediate  amputation  or  disarticiilation  of  the  injured  limb 
directly  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  or  within  the  first  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hoiirs,  before  the  reaction  in  the  wound  sets  in,  is  only  indicated 
in  cases  of  very  severe  crushing  of  the  bone  with  extensive  injury  to  the  soft 
parts  (primary  amputation).  With  the  aid  of  the  antiseptic  method  of 
treating  wounds  we  are  enabled  to  carry  out  conservative  treatment  success- 
fully in  cases  where  formerly  preservation  of  the  injured  limb  would  haTC 
been  impossible.  The  opening  of  a  large  joint  or  injury  of  large  arteries  and 
nerves  do  not  in  themselves  indicate  primary  amputation,  though  it  should 
be  immediately  performed  if  the  soft  parts,  muscles,  vessels  and  nerves  are  so 
extensively  lacerated  and  crushed  that  preservation  of  the  limb  is  impossible 
or  gangrene  is  sure  to  follow.  The  decision  as  to  whether  amputation  should 
be  immediately  performed  or  not  is  not  always  easy.  After  having  dete^ 
mined  upon  amputation,  we  perform  it  through  sound  tissues  which  have  not 
been  cmshed,  and  take  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  fashioning  the  flaps  which 
are  to  cover  the  amputation  wound,  from  the  contused  portions  of  sJdn  or 
those  portions  that  have  been  torn  loose  from  the  underlying  parts. 

Amputation  is  also  indicated  in  the  case  of  many  infected  compoimd  frac- 
tures when  the  local  wound  infection,  the  suppuration,  putrefaction,  etc.,  have 
become  so  extensive  as  to  render  preservation  of  the  limb  impossible,  or  when 
severe  manifestations  of  general  septic  infection  make  their  appearance.  In 
such  cases  we  amputate — in  other  words,  we  remove  the  source  of  infection 
in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  Delay  in  such  cases  is  dangerous, 
and  the  sooner  amputation  is  performed  in  the  presence  of  high,  septic  fever, 
the  better  is  the  prospect  of  recovery.  In  the  later  stages  of  compound  frafr 
tures  amputation  is  indicated,  especially  when  there  is  extensive  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  medulla  of  the  bone  or  of  the  joints,  or  when  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  exhaustion  from  severe  suppuration,  etc.  Briefly  speaking, 
we  amputate  when  the  condition  of  the  extremity  is  such  that  healing  can- 
not be  expected  from  conservative  treatment. 

After-treatment  of  Fractures. — The  after-treatment  is  directed  prin- 
cipally towards  the  joints  and  the  disturbances  in  nutrition  which  oc- 
cur in  the  soft  parts,  particularly  the  skin  and  muscles.  Very  often  no 
special  after-treatment  is  necessary  when  consolidation  of  the  fracture 
is  completed.  Massage,  diligent  exercise  of  the  muscles,  and  active  and 
passive  motion  of  the  joints  w^ll  usually  soon  remedy  the  muscular 
weakness  and  the  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  the  sooner  these  measures 
are  adopted  the  better.  A  warning  should  be  given  against  the  too 
protracted  use  of  retentive  dressings  for  fractures,  on  account  of  the 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  the  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the 
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[oints  which  they  cause.  In  the  case  of  old  people  particularly  it  is 
>ften  necessary  to  give  up  the  confinement  to  bed  because  of  the  threat- 
ming  hypostasis  or  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  and  to  permit 
;hem  to  move  about,  even  with  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  on 
crutches,  and  with  suitable  splints  and  a  raised  sole  under  the  foot  of 
Jie  sound  leg  (see  page  596).  In  proper  cases,  such  as  in  fractures  of 
he  radius  with  the  ulna  intact,  or  of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia  intact, 
nassage  can  be  begun  at  a  very  early  period — within  the  first  or  sec- 
3nd  week,  for  instance — and  a  more  rapid  recovery  will  thus  be  ob- 
tained. Of  course,  the  above-mentioned  fractures  must  be  immobilised 
I  long  enough  time — two  to  three  weeks  at  least — by  proper  splints. 
Baths  and  rubbing  with  alcohol  are  also  of  use.  If  there  is  much 
Dedema,  particularly,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity, 
the  latter  should  be  enveloped  in  a  tight  flannel  bandage,  or  retentive 
dressings  which  can  be  readily  removed  should  be  applied  (Figs.  201, 
205).  If  a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  consolidation  of  a  fracture  in  the 
3xtremities,  and  if  the  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
3wing  to  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  physician,  has 
become  very  pronounced,  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal function.  In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  best  to  repeatedly  anses- 
thetise  the  patients  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  joints  and  performing 
vigorous  massage.  It  is  in  just  these  cases  that  massage  not  infre- 
quently yields  most  brilliant  results.  In  these  old  cases,  where  motion 
is  impaired  and  there  are  contractures  and  muscular  atrophy,  method- 
ical exercises  by  means  of  the  mechanical  appliances  in  the  orthopaidic 
institutes  are  exceedingly  valuable.  If  we  have  to  deal  with  ischaemic 
3ontractures  and  paralyses,  they  should  be  treated  according  to  the  rules 
mentioned  on  page  550. 

Treatment  of  the  (Jomplicationa — The  treatment  of  the  above-men- 
tioned complications  is  described  in  previous  paragraphs  —  shock  in 
§  63,  delirium  tremens  in  §  64,  infectious  diseases  of  wounds  in  §§  66- 
75,  and  gangrene  in  §  100,  etc. 

Treatment  of  Delayed  Callns  Formation  and  Psendarthrosia — For 
these  conditions  the  following  methods  are  particularly  valuable :  1. 
Rub1>ing  together  the  ends  of  the  bones  (Celsus),  according  to  Karmi- 
low,  was  successful  only  forty  times  in  four  hundred  and  thirty  cases. 
[n  this  method,  which  is  suited  more  for  cases  with  delayed  callus  for- 
mation, the  fragments  are  rubbed  together  daily  until  a  sufficient  local 
[^action  has  set  in  and  the  point  of  fracture  is  tender  on  pressure.  A 
plaster-of- Paris  dressing  is  then  applied.  Patients  with  fracture  of  the 
ower  extremity  can  be  allowed  to  move  about  in  a  retentive  dressing 
"or  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  inflammatory  irritation  at  the  point 
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of  fracture.  2.  Artificial  increase  of  bone  formation  by  the  production 
of  a  venous  hypersemia  at  the  point  of  fracture  by  tying  off  the  extrem- 
ity on  the  proximal  side  of  the  fracture  with  a  rubber  tourniquet  drawn 
moderately  tight.  In  order  that  the  hypersemia  may  be  localised  at  the 
point  of  fracture  the  extremity  above  and  below  it  can  be  enveloped  in 
a  bandage  (Dumreicher,  Helferich,  etc.).  The  procedure  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  application  of  a  plaster  or  other  kind  of  splint,  and  it  is 
here  also  a  good  plan  to  permit  patients  with  fracture  of  the  lower  ex» 
tremity  to  move  about  in  a  proper  dressing.  3.  Le  Fort  has  success- 
fully employed  electrolysis — i.  e.,  two  platinum  needles  connected  with 
a  constant  battery  are  stuck  into  the  false  joint  The  needle  fastened 
to  the  positive  pole  is  kept  in  one  place,  while  that  fastened  to  the  nega. 
tive  pole  is  introduced  repeatedly  at  several  different  points.  4.  The 
employment  of  various  other  means  of  irritation  has  been  abandoned 
(irritation  of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  injections  of  irritating  chemical 
liquids,  etc.).  Nevertheless,  Mikulicz  has  used  oil  of  turpentine  with 
excellent  results.  After  making  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
soft  parts  and  periosteum,  the  latter  is  freed  from  almost  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  bone  with  the  raspatory  to  a  distance  of  about  ten 
centimetres  from  the  point  of  fracture,  and  gauze  saturated  with  oil  of 
turpentine  is  placed  between  the  bone  and  periosteum  and  changed 
every  three  to  five  days  until  the  wound  has  healed.  As  yet,  Berg- 
mann has  seen  no  case  of  pseudarthrosis  cured  by  the  oil-of-turpentine 
treatment.  5.  Irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  by  driving  ivory  pegs 
into  them  (Dieffenbach)  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  After 
the  soft  parts  above  and  below  the  point  of  fracture  have  been  divided 
with  the  knife,  holes  are  bored  in  the  bone  with  a  drill,  and  one  or 
two  ivory  pegs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bone,  are  driven  into  each 
fragment.  The  extremity  is  then  encased  in  a  plaster  dressing,  which 
may  be  fenestrated  or  not.  The  ivory  pegs  are  allowed  to  remain  two 
to  three  weeks  or  longer.  Karmilow  states  that  the  procedure  when 
applied  to  the  thigh  and  arm  has  been  successful  in  43*5  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  while  for  the  leg  and  forearm  the  number  of  cures  have 
amounted  to  eighty  per  cent.  Instead  of  ivory  pegs,  Riedinger  has 
recommended  bone  pegs,  which  are  capable  of  becoming  firmly  adher- 
ent to  the  bones. 

If  the  procedures  hitherto  described  do  not  prove  successful,  there 
is  nothing  left  but  to  expose  the  false  joint  with  the  knife,  to  freshen 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  to  resect  them,  and  then,  when  necessarv,  to 
fasten  them  together  by  sutures  of  catgut,  sterilised  silver  wire,  iron 
wire,  or  silkworm  gut,  or  by  nails.  The  ends  of  the  bones  can  be 
freshened  by  resecting  them  in  the  form  of  steps   and  thus  fitting 
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them  together ;  or  the  pointed  end  of  one  fragment  can  be  introduced 
into  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  other  (see  page  111,  Fig.  94).  Expo- 
sure of  the  false  joint,  followed  by  freshening  the  ends  of  the  bones 
and  uniting  them  with  sutures  or  nails,  is  the  safest  method  of  treating 
all  false  joints  of  long  standing,  and  if  carried  out  with  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions it  is  entirely  free  from  danger.  For  nailing  the  bones,  we 
use,  as  was  said  before,  long,  four-cornered  steel  nails,  which  are  ren- 
dered perfectly  sterile  by  polishing,  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
one-per-cent.  soda  solution,  heating  red-hot,  and  storing  in  a  ten-per- 
cent, solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerine.  After  nailing  the  bones 
together,  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  is  placed  over  the  wound, 
which  is  left  open,  and  a  gypsum  dressing  is  applied  on  the  outside. 
The  nails  are  removed  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the 
fourth  week. 

Treatment  of  Losses  of  Bone  Substance — Transplantation  of  Bone. — If 
a  considerable  loss  of  substance  has  occurred  in  one  of  the  two  bones 
of  the  forearm  or  leg,  we  may  either  chisel  out  of  the  other  bone  a 
piece  corresponding  in  size  to  the  defect,  ^nd  cause  the  ends  of  the 
bones  to  unite,  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  shortening,  or  we 
may  adopt  Nussbaum's  plan,  and,  after  freshening  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  fill  up  the  defect  caused  by  the  loss  of  substance  with  one  or  two 
pedunculated  bone-periosteal  flaps.  In  proper  cases,  as,  for  example, 
on  the  skull,  a  loss  of  bone  substance  is  repaired  by  pedunculated  skin- 
bone  flaps  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  defect,  the  bone  being  cut 
from  the  outer  tablet  (see  Special  Surgery).  We  can  also  transplant 
into  the  defect,  as  MacEwen,  Oilier,  Bergmann,  and  others  do,  several 
free  pieces  of  bono,  from  0*3  centimetre  to  0*5  centimetre  in  length, 
retaining  their  periosteum  and  medulla ;  or  we  can  use  for  this  pur- 
pose a  small  hollow  bone  like  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  as 
described  on  page  586.  The  bone  material  used  for  transplantation 
must  be  taken  while  it  is  still  undergoing  active  growth,  and,  conse- 
quently, from  young  subjects  or  newborn  infants,  and  suppuration 
must  be  prevented  by  the  strictest  asepsis.  Losses  of  bone  substance 
have  also  been  successfully  repaired  by  pieces  of  decalcified  bone  (see 
pages  586,  587,  Transplantation  of  Bone).  In  one  case  where  there 
was  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  tibia,  Hahn  successfully  implanted  the 
fibula  into  the  tibia. 

The  internal  administration  of  lime,  or,  what  is  better,  of  phos- 
phorus' (Wegner),  has  been  recommended  for  pseudarthrosis.  Any 
constitutional  or  local  anomaly  which  may  be  present  must  always,  of 
course,  be  taken  into  consideration. 

If  all  methods  of  treatment  prove  unsuccessful,  care  must  be  taken 
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to  alleviate  the  disturbance  of  function,  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  suitable 
epiint  apparatus.  If  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  limb  has  become  so 
atrophic  and  flail-Hke  as  to  render  the  wearing  of  a  Biipporting  appli- 
ance scarcely  possible,  atnpntation,  particularly  if  it  is  the  lower 
extremity  which  is  involved,  is  indicated. 

The  Xrodon  of  an  Ivory  Peg  which  hu  been  driven  into  a  Bon&-It  ii 
well  known  that  ivory  pegs  which  have  been  driven  intu  a  bone  become 
roughened  and  appear  u 
though  portiouB  of  their  su^ 
face  had  been  gnawed  aws; 
(Fig.  347).  PolyoucleargiMit 
cells  are  found  in  the  mull 
cavities,  and  the  same  ocle- 
oclastfi  which  are  present  dar 
ing  the  normal  procees  d 
bone  absorption.  The  csuse 
of  this  lacunar-bone  atMoip- 
tton  is  partly  to  be  escribed 
to  the  action  of  an  acid  and 
„     _  _    ^     .         .    ,       .  ,      ,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the 

'"■  »"->!'<"»■'  <"i,äZi;'S.'''  ''  ""  ""^  "  "»»1»  «nd  tt.  cell,  of  lb, 
surrounding  tissues.  I  tuTC 
shown  that  it  is  probably  the  carbonic  acid  which,  in  stattt  naacendi,  during 
the  metabolism  of  the  tiHsues,  sets  free  the  limein  the  ivory  peg,  and  that  then 
the  decalcified  ground  substance  which  is  left  behind  is  disaolved  bj  the  alk- 
aline fluids  in  the  tissues  (see  page  683). 

The  Treatment  of  Traotiirei  which  have  healed  with  Defiirmity.— 
Deformity  in  the  healing  of  a  fracture  should  be  prevented  by  careful 
snpervißion  of  the  point  of  fracture,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  positioo 
of  the  fragments  while  the  process  of  healing  is  going  on.  The  reten- 
tive dressing  should  be  changed  too  often  rather  than  too  infrequentlj. 
If  a  fracture  heals  with  so  marked  a  displacement  as  to  produce  Berions 
disturbance  of  function,  the  bones  should  either  be  refractured  or  the 
point  of  fracture  exposed,  chiselled  through,  and  the  ends  of  the  bonei 
then  reunited  in  a  good  position.  Those  cases,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
least  amenable  to  treatment  which  have  Iiealed  with  considerable  dii- 
locatio  ad  lon^itudinem.  The  bones  are  broken  under  chloroform  an- 
esthesia either  by  hand  or  by  some  special  apparatns.  The  maehiiies 
nsed  for  directly  fracturing  tlie  bones  are  called  osteoclasts ;  the  one* 
invented  by  Kizzoli  and  by  Collin  and  Kobin  are  very  useful  (see  page 
84).  The  open  division  of  fractures  which  have  healed  with  deformilj 
is  carried  out  by  making  an  incision  through  the  soft  parts,  thns  expos- 
ing the  point  of  fracture,  and  then  dividing  the  bone  with  the  hammer 
and  chisel  (osteotomy).    The  bone  is  not  chiselled  entirely  throngh, 
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but  a  Bmall  portion  is  left,  which  is  broken  by  hand.  Wlicn  necessary, 
a  wedge-shaped  piece  must  be  chiselled  out  of  the  deformed  bone.  Os- 
teotomy of  the  bone  is  absolutely  free  from  danger  if  the  rules  of  ase})- 
sis  are  carefully  observed.  The  wound  is  not  sutured,  but  left  open 
and  packed  with  sterilised  gauze,  and  directly  over  the  protective  dress- 
ing a  plaster  splint  is  applied,  which  is  left  in  place  until  the  wound  has 
healed,  though  it  is  changed  earlier  if  there  is  need  of  doing  so.  In 
cases  of  considerable  shortening  from  mal-union  of  a  fracture,  the  use 
of  extension  by  a  weight,  after  performing  osteotomy,  is  very  much  to 
be  recommended.  Badly  united  fractures,  of  the  femur  for  instance, 
occurring  in  adults  and  accompanied  by  much  shortening,  sometimes 
require  powerful  extension  (by  a  weight  amounting  to  twenty  to 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds),  and  surprisingly  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained, as  both  Schede  and  myself  have  observed.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances Schede  recommends  increasing  the  weight  used  for  exten- 
sion in  the  case  of  adults  to  as  much  as  forty  pounds. 

Moritz  and  Meyer  have  used  the  electric  current  with  success  for 
exuberant  callus  (callus  luxurians). 

§  102.  Contiifioiis  and  Wonndi  of  Bone. — If  a  bone  is  crushed  by  a 
blow  from  a  blunt  object,  we  have  especially  to  consider,  in  addition  to 
the  contusion  of  the  bone  substance,  the  injury  to  the  overlying  soft 
parts,  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  periosteum. 
The  course  of  contusions  of  the  soft  parts  is  described  in  §  92.  Con- 
tusions of  periosteum  lead  to  a  greater  or  less  extravasation  of  blood 
into  and  particularly  beneath  the  periosteum,  which  is  called  a  hoema- 
toma  of  the  periosteum.  These  periosteal  and  subjxjriosteal  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  usually  terminate  by  being  gradually  absorbed.  Not 
infrequently  there  develops,  at  the  point  where  the  periosteum  has  been 
contused,  a  traumatic,  ossifying  periostitis,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
bone  becomes  only  temporarily  thickened. 

The  anatomical  changes  which  occur  in  contusions  of  bone  tissue 
proper  consist  in  a  more  or  less  pronounced  compression  or  splintering 
of  the  bone  substance,  such  as  happens  after  a  thrust  or  blow,  and  to  a 
marked  degree  in  every  fracture.  In  the  medullary  cavity  an  extrava- 
sation of  blood  is  found  proportionate  in  size  to  the  amount  of  violence 
exhibited.  As  is  the  case  with  fractures,  the  course  of  contusions  of 
the  periosteum,  bone,  and  medullary  tissue  depends  mainly  upon 
whether  an  external  wound  is  present  or  not.  Only  in  the  most  ex- 
ceptional instanoes  of  subcutaneous  contusions  of  bone  do  inilammatory 
or  suppurative  processes  occur,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  owing  to  the 
deposit  of  micro-organisms  from  the  blood  in  the  contused  portions  of 
bone  and  medullary  tissue,  or  to  the  extension  to  the  deeper  parts  of 
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inflammatory  processes  existing  in  the  contused  skin.     Primary  aenfrc 
infectious  osteomyelitis  is  probably  sometimes  caused  by  such  a  con- 
tusion of  the  medullary  and  cortical  tissue.     It  is  a  well-known  fa<3t 
that  tuberculosis  may  originate  from  some  slight  contusion  of  th& 
bone,  particularly  in  the  case  of  children,  for  the  reason  that  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus  finds  in  contused  tissues  and  extravasations  of  blood  condi- 
tions which  are  favourable  to  its  development.     The  vascular  arrange- 
ment in  the  medulla  is  such  that  solid  impurities  in  the  blood  readily 
become  deposited.    The  inflammation  of  bone  to  which  mother-of-pearl 
turners  are  subject  is  an  instance  of  this  (see  page  618). 

The  treatment  of  subcutaneous  contusions  of  periosteum  and  bone 
consists  at  first  in  placing  the  injured  part  in  a  suitable  (elevated)  posi- 
tion, in  the  application  of  ice,  and  later  in  employing  massage  to  pro- 
mote absorption  of  the  blood  extravasated  in  the  periosteum  and  soft 
parts.  Inflammatory  complications,  suppuration,  etc.,  are  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rules  laid  down  in  §§  68-71. 

Open  Wounds  of  Bone. — The  open  wounds  of  bone  have  lost  the 
danger  that  used  to  attend  them  before  the  introduction  of  the  antisep- 
tic method  of  treating  wounds.     By  the  latter  means  all  infection  is 
avoided,  and  even  deep  wounds  which  penetrate  into  the  medullary 
cavity  heal  without  complications.     The  most  common  wounds  of  bone 
are  those  occurring  in  fractures.     True  wounds  of  bone  are  such  as 
are  caused  by  a  blow,  or  a  thrust  with  a  sabre,  knife,  axe,  etc.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  violence  there  may  be  produced  in  the  skull  for  ex- 
ample, the  fissures  or  cracks,  mentioned  under  Incomplete  Fractures, 
which  divide  the  bone  either  partially  or  completely.     On  the  extremi- 
ties, particularly  the  fingers,  complete  division  of  the  bone  and  soft 
parts  is  frequently  observed.     Now  and  then,  by  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  antisepsis,  phalanges  or  finger  tips  which  have  been  entirely 
severed  may  be  sutured  in  place  and  caused  to  reunite.     Careful  sub- 
cutaneous suturing  of  the  periosteum  with  catgut  and  absolute  immo- 
bilisation of  the  affected  part  are  of  chief  importance.     I  once  saw  a 
terminal  phalanx  which  had  reunited  in  this  way  come  off  again  foujr 
weeks  later  in  consequence  of  a  violent  blow,  and  then  it  could  not  be 
made  to  heal  on  a  second  time.     If  a  piece  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
continuity  of  a  bone  by  a  sabre  cut,  for  example,  and  there  is  no  peri- 
osteum left  at  the  spot  in  question,  the  bone  will  granulate  very  soon, 
and  skin  will  gradually  form  over  the  granulating  surface.    Very  often 
the  loss  of  substance  in  a  bone  of  the  skull  is  not  completely  replaced 
by  new  bone,  and  persists  as  a  more  or  less  appreciable  gap. 

The  repair  of  a  wound  in  bone  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which 
takes  place  in  fractures,  and  is  described  on  page  580.    Gunshot  wounds 
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of  bone  and  soft  pai-ts  will  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with  injuries 
of  joint«  (see  §  124). 

§  103.  The  Inflammations  of  Bone. — The  inäainniations  of  bone  gen- 
erally begin  in  the  periosteum  and  in  the  medulla  in  the  form  of  a 
periostitis  and  osteomyelitis.  From  these  regions  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  bone  substance  proi>er  and  to  the  epiphyseal  or  articular 
cartilages,  giving  rise  to  a  true  ostitis  or  chondritis.  The  ostitis  mani- 
fests itself  either  as  an  absorption  of  bone  (rarefying  ostitis)  or  as  a 
new  formation  of  bone  (condensing  ostitis).  The  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  bone  proper  take  place  in  the  parts  surrounding  the 
vessels  and  in  the  medullary  spaces.  The  pathological  absorption  of 
bone  is,  as  a  rule,  analogous  to  the  normal  absorption — i.  e.,  it  takes 
place  in  the  form  of  pit-like  depressions,  the  so-called  Ilowship's  lacunnj 
(lacunar  absorption  of  bone),  which  are  hollowed  out  of  the  bone  by  the 
action  of  polynuclear  cells — the  osteoclasts,  as  they  are  called  (Kölliker, 
Fig.  343).  In  this  lacunar  absorption  of  bone  the  lime  salts  and  the 
ground  substances  are  always  dissolved  more  or  less  simultaneously. 
In  a  second  form  of  absorption  of  bone — in  halisteresis  ossium — the 
lime  salts  become  at  first  dissolved,  the  decalcified  ground  substance  of 
the  bone  persisting  for  some  time  longer.  The  latter  kind  of  absorp- 
tion of  bone  takes  place  especially  in  osteomalacia  (see  ^  109).  The 
changes  which  occur  in  inflammation  of  cartilage  consist  mainly  in  a 
proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells  and  in  a  fibrillary  degeneration  and 
necrosis  of  the  ground  substance  of  the  cartilage. 

§  104.  Aeute  Inflammations  of  Bone,  Aeute  Perioftiti%  and  Aonte 
Orteomyelitii. — The  acute  inflammations  of  bone,  in  the  form  oi  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  medulla  (a^nite  ]K;rioHtitirt 
and  acute  osteomyelitis),  have  been  studied  in  their  simplest  form  in 
§  101,  under  the  subject  of  Callus  Formation  after  sul>cutaneous  frac- 
tures. In  every  instance  where  a  suppurative  periohtitis  and  oster>- 
myelitis  occurs  it  is  due,  like  any  acute  suppuration,  to  infection  by 
micro-organisms.  The  infection  has  either  taken  plac^e  at  tlu;  ]uAut 
where  the  injury  was  received,  as  in  the  ca^^e  of  comp<jund  fra^^turen 
which  are  not  treated  antiseptically  and  open  wounds  of  the  j)enV>»- 
teum,  or  it  has  spread  from  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  or,  thirdly,  it  originates  by  infectious  matter  U^ing 
brought  from  another  portion  of  the  body  by  the  bhK^^l  ve^sels  and 
deposited  in  the  bone  Hiaematogenous  inf<;ction;.  The  latter  kind 
includes  the  metastatic  inflammations  of  the  fM;rioftteijm  and  mediilla 
occurring  in  pyaemia,  typhoid  and  -^rarlet  fevers,  etc.  Such  a/iuti;  in- 
flammations of  the  periosteum  and  medulla  not  only  develop  in  t}*e 
course  of  acnte  infections  (liMsHhert  from  metantanin  of  their  uoi^oua.  but 
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also  occur  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals,  and  are  due  to  micro-organ- 
isms which  are  carried  to  the  bone  in  the  blood  from  the  external 
cutaneous  covering,  the  intestinal  tract,  the  lungs,  etc.,  and  there  excite 
the  various  kinds  of  inflammation. 

Acute  InfeotioaB  Osteomyelitis. — The  severest  acute  inflammation  of 
bone  is  the  primary  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  (Lücke) 
tirst  described  by  Chassaignac  as  osteomyelite  spontaiiee  diffuse  des  os 
or  typhus  des  os  or  des  me?nbres.  This  is  chiefly  observed  in  young 
people.  Young  growing  bones,  as  a  general  thing,  possess  a  more  or 
less  pronounced  tendency  towards  inflammatory  processes.  An  active 
development  of  new  vessels  takes  place  in  growing  bone,  and  the  ter- 
minal loops  of  the  vessels  with  their  dilatations  lie  close  to  the  epi- 
physeal cartilage ;  consequently  solid  impurities,  especially  micro-organ- 
isms, can  be  deposited  in  the  cartilage  from  the  retarded  blood  stream. 
Moreover,  the  filtration  and  deposition  of  micro-organisms  and  all  solid 
impurities  contained  in  the  blood  is  rendered  easy  in  the  medulla  of 
every  bone,  for  the  reason  that  the  blood  stream  is  not  confined  by  walls 
as  it  passes  through  the  sacculated  medullary  spaces.  Osteomyelitis  oc- 
curs most  commonly  in  the  femur  of  young  subjects,  possibly  because 
this  bone  grows  the  most  rapidly.  According  to  Haaga's  statistics,  cov- 
ering forty  years'  experience  in  the  clinic  at  Tübingen,  the  disease  oc- 
curs more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  the  proportion  being  3*38 
to  1.  Acute  osteomyelitis  is  particularly  common  in  certain  regions, 
such  as  Switzerland,  the  mountainous  parts  of  South  Germany,  and  the 
.  coast  of  North  Germany.  Epidemics  of  very  severe  cases  occur  in  these 
places.  In  other  instances  acute  osteomyelitis  is  secondary,  and  occurs, 
for  example,  in  tlie  course  of  acute  infectious  diseases  such  as  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  or  typhoid  fever  (see  page  617).  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  at  present  mainly  to  the  primary  acute  osteomyelitis. 

Etiology  of  Primary  Acute  Osteomyelitis.— Our  knowledge  of  the  eti- 
oloisry  of  primary  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  has  recently  been  advanced 
particularly  by  Kocher,  Roseubach,  Kraske,  and  others.  It  has  been  found 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  caused  by  the  yellow  pus  coccus,  the  staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus,  less  often  by  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  allms 
(see  pages  321-325).  Occasionally  there  is  a  mixed  infection — i.  e.,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  other  pus  cocci  will  be  present, 
especially  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  or  the  streptococcus  pyogenes. 
In  fifteen  cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis,  Rosenbach  found  the  staphylococci» 
pyogenes  aureus  fourteen  times,  once  with  the  chain  coccus  of  cellulitis«  and 
once  with  the  white  pus  coccus  (staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus).  In  only  one 
case  of  osteomyelitis  was  the  yellow  coccus  absent,  and  in  this  the  white  coc- 
cus alone  was  found.  In  nine  cases  out  of  twelve  Golad  found  only  the  stapbj- 
lococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  in  three  instances  the  staphylococcus  albus  was 
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also  present.  In  forty-five  cases  of  osteomyelitis,  Lanneiongue  and  Achard 
found  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  twenty-eight  times,  the  staphylo- 
coccus albus  seven  times,  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  albus  together  once, 
tlie  staphylococcus  citreus  once,  the  streptococcus  four  times,  the  pneumococ- 
cus  twice,  and  twice  a  micro-organism  which  could  not  be  positively  identified 
(pneumococcus  [?]).  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  particularly 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  are  more  virulent  than  the  staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes albus.  Osteomyelitis  can  also  be  produced  by  the  intravenous  injection 
of  the  bacterium  which  produces  lactic  acid,  by  typhoid  bacilli,  pneumococci, 
etc  like  any  other  acute  inflammation  and  suppuration,  osteomyelitis  can 
be  excited  experimentally  in  animals  by  agents  having  a  purely  chemical  ac- 
tion, such  as  turpentine  or  sterilised  cultures,  the  latter  producing  their  effect 
through  the  chemical  products  resulting  from  the  metabolism  of  the  pus  cocci 
(Ullmann).  In  short,  osteomyelitis  can  be  excited  by  many  varieties  of  mi 
cixH)rgani8ms  and  chemical  agents,  but  the  ordinary  pus  cocci  are  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  disease.  Consequently  osteomyelitis  is  not  due  to  a 
specific  poison,  as  was  believed  to  be  the  case  for  a  long  time,  but  it  may  be 
caused  by  any  kind  of  micro-organism  which  excites  acute  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  Acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  is  essentially  a  phlegmon,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  medullary  cavity.  By  transferring  osteomyelitic  pus,  or  the 
above-mentioned  micro-organisms,  to  the  soft  parts,  a  cellulitic  inflammation 
and  suppuration  is  produced.  The  experiments  of  Becker  and  others  show 
that  after  the  introduction  of  pus  cocci  into  the  circulatory  system  or  peri- 
toneal cavity,  typical  acute  osteomyelitis  is  particularly  likely  to  develop  if 
the  affected  bones  have  been  previously  contused  or  broken,  for  the  reason 
that  broken  or  contused  bone  offers  a  favourable  medium  for  the  growth  of 
the  pus  cocci. 

As  Kocher  first  stated,  the  origin  of  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  is  to  be 

explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  above-mentioned  micro-organisms  enter 

the  circulation  from  some  point  in  the  skin,  or  in  the  lungs  or  intestinal  tract, 

for  example,  particularly  when  at  this  point  there  is  an  inflammation,  such 

M  a  furuncle,  or  even  a  slight  interruption  of  continuity,  and  are  carried  off 

"» the  blood,  from  which  they  are  deposited  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the 

bones  of  youthful  subjects  for  the  anatomical  reasons  mentioned  before;  here 

tbey  develop,  and  give  rise  to  severe  suppurative  or  gangrenous  infiamma- 

^on  with  secondary  involvement  of  the  bone,  periost(»uin,  and  frequently  the 

J^Möts.    Colzi's  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  bacteria  in  osteomyelitis 

^öter  the  body  most  frequently  from  the  skin,  less  often  from  the  lungs  or 

'Btestinal  tract.     Infiammations  of  other  organs,  such  as  the  s)K>ntaneous 

*^te  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland  occurring  in  nipidly  growing  goitre, 

^^'^ginate  in  a  similar  way  from  infection  through  the  blood  (Kocher).     As 

^^  remarked  before,  traumatic  lasions  of  bone  favour  the  development  of 

*^Ute  infectious  osteomyelitis.     How  far  catching  cold  conduces  to  its  occur- 

J^^ce  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  determined,  but  the  majority  of  surgecms 

^^eve  that  it  exerts  some  influence.     Acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  is  also 

J^^^^asionally  observed  as  one  of  the  sequelae  of  acute  infectious  diseases 

^J^^asles,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria),  and  may  follow  suppura- 

^^^  inflammation  of  various  organs.     It  can  originate  from  an  acute  inflam- 

^tion  or  collection  of  pus  in  any  organ  of  the  body  if  the  virulent  micro- 
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organisms  mentioned  above,  particularly  the  pus  cocci,  are  carried  off  and 
lodged  in  the  marrow.  Mikulicz  found  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus 
and  albus  occasionally  in  the  discharges  from  aseptic  wounds  which  healed 
by  perfect  primary  union,  and  Fränkel  demonstrated  both  kinds  of  cocci  in 
the  discharges  accompanying  inflammations  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  and 
almost  constantly  in  the  normal  pharynx. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Acute  Infectious  Osteomyelitis. — The  anatom- 
ical changes  in  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  are  in  the  main  the  follow- 
ing :  At  the  outset  there  is  a  diffuse  hypergemia  of  the  medulla,  and, 
later,  yellowish  or  greyish-coloured  foci  of  suppuration  appear  in  it 
which  not  infrequently  coalesce  and  form  a  single  large  collection  of 
pus.  In  the  severest  cases  there  is  observed  a  general  suppuration  of 
the  medulla  of  the  entire  diaphysis — most  commonly  of  the  femur  or 
tibia — with  secondary  collections  of  pus  in  the  Haversian  canak,  be- 
tween the  periosteum  and  bone,  in  the  periosteum,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing soft  parts.  The  periosteum  probably  becomes  involved  for  the 
most  part  secondarily,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  infiltration 
and  swelling  (serous,  sero-fibrinous  periostitis).  In  this  serous  perios- 
titis the  exudate  is  usually  very  rich  in  albumen,  and  hence  was  called 
by  Oilier  periostitis  albuminosa.  Suppurative  periostitis  only  occurs 
in  the  severer  cases.  As  a  rule,  the  pus  in  acute  infectious  osteomve- 
litis  is  rich  in  fat,  in  consequence  of  the  acute  degeneration  of  the  me- 
dullary cells.  Not  infrequently  the  infectious  matter — the  cocci  and 
the  products  of  their  metabolism — enter  the  circulation,  causing  death 
from  septicj\?mia  or  pyaemia.  The  suppurative  separation  of  the  epi- 
physes at  their  junction  with  the  diaphyses  is  a  pathological  change  of 
considerable  importance,  as  well  as  the  secondary  development  of  in- 
flammations of  the  neighbouring  joints  either  in  the  form  of  a  transi- 
tory  mild  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  inflammation,  or  of  a  severe  suppn* 
rative  arthritis.  Haaga  states  that  in  four  hundred  and  seventy  cases, 
permanent,  slight,  or  pronounced  changes  remained  in  the  joints  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  times.  Curvatures  or  angular  deformities  of 
bones  sometimes  develop  after  osteomyelitis  (see  page  614).  Xec^o^is 
varying  in  amount  even  up  to  total  necrosis  of  an  entire  diaphysis  very 
often  occurs  in  the  diseased  bone.  Acute  infectious  osteomvelitis  ter- 
minates  either  in  a  complete  restitutio  ad  integrum,  with  or  witlioot 
suppuration,  or  in  a  varying  amount  of  necrosis  of  the  bone,  or  i» 
death,  ]mrticularly  from  pyaemia  and  septicaemia.  Not  infrequent!.^ 
encapsulated  central  bone  abscesses  are  left  behind  which  persist  for 
years. 

Osteomyelitis  occurs  either  in  a  single  bone,  involving  most  com- 
monly the  diaphysis  of  the  long  hollow  bones  (femur,  tibia),  or  as « 
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multiple  aflFection  in  different  bones.  In  the  latter  instance  there  is  a 
simultaneous  infection  of  several  bones,  or  the  primär}^  disease  in  one 
bone  gives  rise  to  metastases  in  other  bones.  The  short,  Hat  bones 
most  commonly  affected  are  the  clavicle,  the  ileum,  and  the  scapula. 
After  total  necrosis  of  the  clavicle  the  bone  may  be  completely  regen- 
erated, its  shape  restored,  and  the  function  of  the  arm  undisturbed. 

Clinical  Cioime  of  Acute  Infectious  Osteomyelitis. — The  clinical  course 
of  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  varies  greatly.  The  worst  cases  pre- 
sent the  symptoms  of  a  very  severe  constitutional  disease,  with  high 
fever,  delirium,  rapid  swelling  of  tlie  affected  bone,  and  death  within 
a  few  days.  In  the  mildest  cases  the  local  and  constitutional  manifes- 
tations are  slight.  The  cases  of  moderate  severity  are  probably  the 
most  common.  The  amount  of  constitutional  infection  does  not  always 
correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  local  disease.  The  fever  in  the  severe 
cases  is,  as  a  rule,  very  high,  reaching  41®  C.  (104'1°  F.).  The  disease 
generally  begins  with  a  chill  two  to  three  days  after  a  traumatism,  for 
example,  or  exposure  to  cold,  and  during  the  days  immeiliately  follow- 
ing the  local  disease  can  usually  be  readily  made  out  in  one  bone,  less 
often  in  several  bones.  The  intense  pairf,  the  even  swelling,  the  absence 
at  first  of  any  fluctuation  or  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the 
pronounced  disturbance  of  function  are  in  general  characteristic  of  the 
local  disease  of  the  bone.  Many  cases  do  not  begin  so  acutely ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  often  commence  very  gradually.  Occasionally  the  dis- 
ease runs  a  course  which  presents  the  picture  of  an  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism with  inflammation  of  the  large  joints.  In  these  cases  the  osteo- 
myelitis is  always  multiple,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  (secondary 
to  disease  of  the  neighbouring  epiphyses)  often  goes  on  to  suppuration. 

The  subsequent  course  of  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  is  in  the 
majority  of  instances  favourable.  In  the  mildest  cases  complete  resti- 
tutio ad  integrum  takes  place  in  two  to  three  to  four  weeks  without 
any  noticeable  suppuration.  In  the  severest  cases  the  suppuration  of 
the  medulla  nms  a  very  rapid  course,  accompanied  by  secondary  sup- 
puration of  the  periosteum  and  phlegmonous  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts, 
sometimes  with  the  evolution  of  gas.  Death  in  such  cases  generally 
occurs  from  what  looks  like  septicaemia  with  severe  typhoid  symptoms, 
or  from  pyaamia  with  secondary  abscesses  in  the  internal  organs.  Prob- 
ably the  mofit  common  termination  is  recovery,  with  necrosis  correspond- 
ing to  the  amount  of  bone  which  has  been  affected.  The  necrosis  is 
usually  a  central  one — i.  e.,  it  is  limited  to  the  bone  substance  adjoin- 
ing the  medulla.  But  if  there  is  extensive  suppuration  in  the  medulla 
and  periostenm  tlie  entire  diaphysis  of  a  long  l)(>ne  may  die.  Not  in- 
frequently circumscril)ed  collections  of  pus  in  the  medullary  cavity  be- 
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come  encapsulated  and  form  abscesses  running  a  chronic  course  with- 
out necrosis,  and  leading  to  a  characteristic  diffuse  thickening  of  the 
affected  bone.  The  suppurative  separation  of  the  epiphyses  is  another 
complication  occurring  in  young  subjects  when  the  suppuration  invades 
these  parts.  The  epiphyseal  separation,  as  in  fractures  or  traumatic 
separations,  is  recognised  by  the  abnormal  mobility.  Usually  there  is 
only  separation  of  one  epiphyses,  which  in  the  femur,  for  example,  is 
the  lower ;  only  in  rare  instances  are  both  involved.  The  separation 
of  both  epiphyses  of  a  single  bone  appears  to  have  occurred  most  com- 
monly in  the  tibia. 

The  secondary  inflammations  of  the  joints  which  accompany  acute 
infectious  osteomyelitis  are  either  acute  or  subacute  serous  inflamma- 
tions,  or  severe  suppurative  forms,  which  may  even  be  attended  by  the 
evolution  of  gas. 

Sometimes,  after  an  acute  osteomyelitis  has  run  its  course,  even 
when  no  extensive  necrosis  has  taken  place,  the  bone  may  be  left  ab- 
normally soft.  It  may  lose  its  strength  to  such  an  extent  that  curva- 
ture, angular  deformity,  or  axial  rotation  of  the  diaphysis  of  a  bone, 
like  the  femur,  may  be  produced  by  muscular  action  and  by  the  super- 
imposed weight  of  the  body  (Stahl,  Oberst,  and  others).  In*6ucli  cases 
of  curvature  or  deformity  the  bones  involved  are  remarkably  porons, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  disease  is  located  a  fistula  will  generally  be 
found  which  leads  to  a  focus  of  rarefied  bone  with  a  sequestrum. 

As  Krause  has  correctly  stated,  the  osteomyelitic  cocci  appear  to 
possess  great  powers  of  resistance,  since  renewed  formation  of  pus  ha? 
been  observed  in  old  osteomyelitic  areas  even  after  the  lapse  of  years. 
This  is  the  explanation  for  those  cases  of  multiple  osteomyelitis  in 
which  the  foci  of  the  process  have  apparently  completely  disappeared, 
but  in  which,  nevertheless,  suppuration  and  necrosis  subsequently  de- 
velop. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  Acute  Osteomyelitia — The  ditignosis  of 
acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  can  be  made  from  what  has  been  stattjd 
about  the  anatomical  changes  and  the  symptomatology. 

The  prognosis,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  favourable  quoa^l  vitam. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disease  may  cause  death  at  any 
stage,  so  long  as  an  escape  is  not  provided  for  the  pus  by  chii^^Hing 
open  the  medullary  cavity.  Many  cases,  especially  those  caused  by  the 
streptococcus,  run  a  rapidly  fatal  course.  After  the  suppuration  has 
subsided,  it  is  mainly  the  extent  of  the  necrosis,  the  amount  of  inflam- 
mation which  has  occurred  in  the  joints,  the  condition  of  the  epiphy^e$* 
etc.,  which  determine  the  character  of  the  CAse. 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  Infectious  Osteomyelitis. — The  treatment  of 
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acute  primary  osteomyelitis  has  gained  iu  eflBcacy  with  our  knowledge 
of  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  In  the  treatment,  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  severe  cases,  which  run  a  very  acute  course,  and 
those  which  are  mild  and  subacute.  In  the  severest  cases  with  high 
fever,  a  means  of  escape  should  be  provided  for  the  pus  as  soon  as 
possible  by  making,  under  antiseptic  precautions,  a  long  incision  down 
to  the  bone,  at  the  point  of  greatest  tenderness,  or  where  the  perios- 
teum is  swollen,  and  then  cutting  with  the  hammer  and  chisel  a  large 
enough  opening  into  tlie  medullary  cavity  in  the  shape  of  a  gutter. 
If  operative  measures  are  adopted  early  enough,  the  otherwise  un- 
avoidable necrosis  of  the  bone  and  the  breaking  through  of  pus  into  a 
neighbouring  joint  may  sometimes  be  prevented,  and  the  course  of  the 
disease  will  thus  be  rendered  milder  and  shorter  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  To  avoid  recurrences  and  to  obtain  speedy  recovery,  it  will 
often  be  found  a  better  plan,  instead  of  making  a  gutter-shaped  open- 
ing into  the  medullary  cavity  of  a  long,  hollow  bone,  to  remove  all  of 
the  bone  except  a  wall  of  cortex  (Riedel).  This  early  scraping  out  of 
the  infected  medulla  has  recently  been  energetically  supported  by 
Tscherning  (Copenhagen),  Thelen,  and  others,  and  is  in  every  respect 
a  rational  procedure,  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  to  deal 
essentially  with  a  cellulitis  of  the  medulla ;  and  in  the  case  of  any 
cellulitis  it  should  be  our  aim  to  evacuate  the  pus  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  in  what  cases  the  aseptic 
opening  of  the  diseased  bone  with  the  chisel  should  be  attempted  ; 
moreover,  many  cases  run  such  a  rapidly  fatal  course  that  the  correct 
diagnosis  cannot  be  made  at  an  early  enough  period.  The  evacuation 
of  pus  from  hones,  such  as  those  of  the  pelvis,  is  difficult,  and  I  have 
seen  very  severe  cases  involving  just  these  bones  where  death  occurred 
quickly.  After  opening  the  medullary  cavity  of  a  long  hollow  bone, 
the  suppurative  focus  should  be  scraped  out,  and,  if  necessary,  the  en- 
tire medullary  cavity.  The  periosteum  and  soft  parts  should  likewise 
be  carefully  examined  for  the  presence  of  pus,  and,  if  found,  it  should  l)e 
let  out  by  incision  and  drainage.  Finally,  the  medullary  cavity  should 
be  disinfected  as  carefully  as  possible  with  a  one-tenth-per-cent.  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  then  filled  with  iodoform  gauze,  over  which  is  placed  an  antiseptic 
protective  dressing.  Permanent  antiseptic  irrigation  (see  page  178) 
can  be  used  with  advantage  for  severe  cases,  instead  of  the  antiseptic 
protective  dressing.  Immobilisation  of  the  extremity  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  by  splints,  etc.,  cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly.  Un- 
fortunately, in  spite  of  energetic  and  early  operative  local  treatment, 
some  of  the  severe  cases  will  die  in  consequence  of  the  systemic  intoxi- 
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cation  already  present,  wliicli  even  an  amputation  or  a  total  subperiog- 
teal  resection  of  the  diseased  bone  will  not  always  prevent.  Complete 
resection  of  the  bone — i.  e.,  the  removal  of  the  diseased  bone  in  ioto— 
seems  to  me  very  inadvisable,  as  its  efficacy  has  as  j^et  not  been  suffi- 
ciently established.  Amputation  in  the  acute  stage  is  i-arely  indicated, 
though  it  may  be  in  the  later  stages,  when  suppuration  becomes  so 
excessive  as  to  threaten  to  carry  oflE  the  patient  from  exhaustion. 

In  the  moderately  severe  and  the  mild  cases  the  local  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  energetic  application  of  ice,  in  placing  the  extremity  in  an 
elevated  position,  and  in  immobilising  it  as  much  as  possible  with  a 
splint.  Others  prefer  moist  heat  to  ice  for  alleviating  the  pain.  I  con- 
sider that  the  application  of  iodine,  which  was  formerly  so  much  used, 
has  but  little  effect.  If  there  is  marked  swelling  of  the  periosteum  and 
the  pain  due  to  this  is  severe,  even  though  no  pus  can  be  obtained  by 
a  test  puncture,  I  nevertheless  advocate  early  incisions  to  lessen  the  ten- 
sion, and  thus  ease  the  patient's  pain.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  bj 
this  means  to  prevent,  or  at  any  rate  to  lessen,  a  subsequent  necrosis  of 
the  bone.  Not  infrequently  cases  which  were  at  the  outset  mild,  be- 
come so  severe  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  chisel  a  groove  into  the 
medullary  cavity  and  drain  or  pack  the  latter  with  iodoform  gauze. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  complications  the  following  should  be 
noted  :  Inflammations  of  joint«  are  treated  according  to  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  these  affections  (see  Diseases  of  Joints).  If  sup- 
puration occurs,  the  joint  should  be  opened  and  drained  as  soon  as  poji- 
sible.  Separations  of  the  epiphyses  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a 
fracture.  Curvatures  of  bone  following  osteomyelitis  can  sometimes 
be  overcome,  after  scraping  out  the  osteomyelitic  focus  and  removing 
the  sequestrum  which  may  be  present,  by  extension  with  a  heavy  weight 
(five  to  ten  kilogrammes).  The  treatment  of  the  necrosis  which  is  so 
common  a  result  of  osteomyelitis  is  described  in  §  106. 

Amputation  accompanied  by  Scraping  out  the  Bone  Stnmp.^Perkowsky 
practised  amputation  in  eight  severe  cases  of  osteomyelitis,  and  then  scraped 
out  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  diseased  bone  stump,  removing  in  three  cases 
the  medulla  of  the  entire  stump  with  the  sharp  spoon,  so  that  only  a  thin 
shell  of  bone  was  left.  Necrosis  did  not  take  place  in  a  single  case,  and  a 
rapid  recovery  followed  in  all  eight  eases  under  iodoform  dressings.  Pe^ 
kowsky  thus  avoided  disarticulation  or  amputation  of  the  limb  at  a  higher 
point. 

The  treatment  of  acute  periostitis  occurring  by  itself  is  conducted 
according  to  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  inflammation.  If  the  acute 
periostitis  is  suppurative,  incision  is  employed  ;  if  not  suppurative,  anti- 
phlogesis. 
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The  Acute  Traumatic  TnHammations  of  the  Periosteum  and  Medulla. — 
Acute  traumatic  inflammations  of  the  periosteum  and  medulla  are  ob- 
served after  injuries  of  various  kinds,  such  as  contusions,  wounds  of  the 
periosteum,  subcutaneous  and  compound  fractures,  wounds  of  bone,  etc. 
Acute  non-suppurative  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  traumatica  take  place 
after  every  contusion  and  subcutaneous  fracture.  The  suppurative 
form  is  always  caused  by  infection  with  bacteria  whicli  enter  through 
some  wound  or  circulate  in  the  blood.  This  includes,  moreover,  the 
acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  amputation  stump  which,  especially  in  the 
days  before  antisepsis,  terminated  in  death  from  pyaemia.  At  present 
we  have  learned  to  avoid  this  form  of  osteomyelitis  with  certainty  in 
our  amputations  by  employing  antisepsis  and  asepsis.  The  anatomical 
changes  and  the  cause  of  the  acute  (traumatic)  periostitis  and  osteomye- 
litis are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  above-described  spontaneous  acute 
infectious  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis. 

Metaftatic  Inflammations  of  Bone. — The  metastatic  inflammations  of 
bone  in  pyaemia,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  measles,  small-pox,  etc.,  are 
either  analogous  to  the  spontaneous  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  and 
periostitis,  or  they  run  a  chronic  course  with  the  formation  of  circum- 
scribed cold  abscesses.  The  inflammations  of  bone  occurring  in  the 
course  of  typhoid  fever  are  mainly  observed  in  the  ribs,  where  they  be- 
come localised  as  a  chondritis  or  perichondritis,  having  a  very  chronic 
course ;  typhoid  bacilli  have  repeatedly  been  demonstrated  in  the  in- 
flammatory foci  (Bergmann,  Potter,  etc.).  In  the  cases  of  metastatic 
bone  inflammation  from  plugging  of  the  vessels  by  emboli,  a  corre- 
sponding necrosis  of  bone  occurs  which  is  called  an  "  embolic  necrosis." 
Such  embolic  necroses  from  obstruction  to  the  afferent  flow  of  blood 
are  occasionally  observed  in  endocarditic  processes,  when  blood-clots 
with  or  without  micro-organisms  break  loose  from  the  growths  on  the 
endocardium  and  are  swept  away  and  lodge  in  the  bones.  Epiphyseal 
separations  and  secondary  joint  diseases,  which  were  described  above, 
may  also  accompany  metastatic  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis. 

Growth  Pever. — In  young  subjects  there  is  occasionally  observed  a  marked 
temporary  tenderness  to  pressure  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  espe- 
cially the  femur,  humerus,  and  tibia,  accompanied  by  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  neighbouring  joints,  with  the  manifestations  of  fever  and  a  correspond- 
ing disturbance  of  the  general  health.  Bouilly  and  Juillier  have  designated 
this  condition  as  growth  fever.  It  is  a  question  whether  in  such  cases  there 
may  not  sometimes  be  present  a  true  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  of  the  mild- 
est kind,  which  terminates  in  restitutio  ad  integrum. 

Embolic  Foreign-Body  Inflammations  of  Bone. — Great  interest  attaches 
to  the  embolic  foreign-body  inflammations  of  bone  which  are  observed 
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in  mother-of-pearl  turners  and  workers  in  woollen  and  jute  mills.   Peo- 
ple employed  in  these  occupations  breathe  in  the  particles  of  mother- 
of-pearl  dust,  wool,  or  jute,  which  then  pass  from  the  lungs  into  the 
circulation  and  lodge  in  the  small  arteries  of  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  bones,  particularly  the  terminal  arteries  at  the  extremities  of  the 
diaphysis,  and  here  excite  embolic  inflammation  of  the  medulla  with 
secondary  involvement  of  the  periosteum.     As  is  the  case  with  acnte 
infectious  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  youthful  individuals  are  the 
ones  who  are  principally  affected  by  these  inflammations  of  the  me- 
dulla in  the  diaphyseal  ends  of  the  bones  and   in   the  epiphyses. 
Güssen  ban  r.  Englisch  and  Levy  have  given  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  inflammations  of  bone  to  which  mother-of-pearl  turners  are  sub- 
ject.    The  symptoms  consist  in  very  painful  swellings,  which  usually 
appear  suddenly  at  the  ends  of  the  diaphyses  with  marked  swelling  of 
the  periosteum.     The  course  of  the  affection  is  generally  subacute,  and 
suppuration  has  as  yet  never  Ijeen  observed.     Restitutio  ad  integrum. 
ordinarily  follows,  the  worst  that  happens  being  a  thickening  of  tl>e 
periosteum,  which  persists  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time.    But  if 
the  turners  resume  tlieir  occupation,  recurrences  of  the  inflammation 
are  frequently  observed,  which  run  a  chronic  course,  with  thickening 
of  the  spongy  bones  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus,  or  of  the  diaphyseal  ends 
of  the  long  bones. 

Klein  has  described  the  bone  disease  of  jute  spinners.  In  this,  too, 
there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  medulla  and  periosteum  in  the  region 
of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  accompanied  by  severe  pain.  A  consid- 
erable growth  of  epiphyseal  cartilage  usually  takes  place,  giving  rise  U» 
secondary  curvature  of  the  bones,  particularly  the  tibia.  In  this  affec- 
tion also  suppuration  or  necrosis  never  occurs. 

§  1Ö5.  The  Chronic  Inflammations  of  Bone  {Chronic  Periostitis,  Os- 
titis, and  OsteomyeHtis), — The  most  important  chronic  diseases  of  bone 
are  the  mycotic,  of  which  the  tul>ercular,  syphilitic  and  actinomycotic 
inflammations  of  bone  are  prominent  examples.  Furthermore,  acute 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  mav 
be  followed  not  only  by  acute  inflammations  of  bone,,  as  mentioned 
above,  but  also  by  inflammations  which  are  at  first  latent,  and  then 
subsequently  manifest  themselves  as  affections  running  a  chronic  cour^. 
The  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ribs  which  follows  typhoid  fever  is 
an  example  of  this  class  of  cases  (see  page  617).  The  other  chronic  in- 
flammations of  bone  are  mostly  secondary  to  preceding  acute  inflam- 
mations, and  include,  as  a  terminal  stage  of  the  latter,  necrosis.  Chronic 
inflammations  of  bone  are  also  sometimes  the  result  of  the  extension 
to  the  latter  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  parts.    The 
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nges  wkich  occur  in  bone  in  conseqneDce  of  chronic  inflammation 
sist  either  in  a  destruction  of  the  bone  subetance  (caries,  necrosis) 
n  a  reactive  new  formation  of  bone. 

Chronio  Peri(Mtiti& — Amongst  the  various  forms  of  chronic  perios- 
i,  mention  should  first  be  made  of  tlie  periostitis  clironica  fibrosa.' 
this  variety  tough,  fibrous  thickenings  of  the  periosteum  develop, 
letimes  with  absorption  of  the  superficial  portions  of  the  bone  (caries 
erficialis),  and  sometimes  with  new  formation  of  bone.  In  the  latter 
ance  the  process  is  an  ossifying  periostitis. 

P«rioatitia  AlbominoBa  or  Mnoinoia  (HoB-pninlenta).— Poncet  and  Oilier 
e  the  first  to  describe  a  peculiar  form  of  periostitiB  under  the  name  of 
.ostitis  albuminosa  (gang'lion  periostale),  concerning  the  nature  of  which 
etent  authorities  bold  very  divergent  views.  The  affection  attacks  almost 
lusivelj  the  ends  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  long,  hollow  bones  in  young  sub- 
s  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  involves  not  only  the  periosteum 
frequently  the  bone  also  (ostitis  albuminosa).  Schlange  has  proposed 
ing  it  periostitis  and  ostitis  non-puruienla,  and  Riedinger  periostitis  ma- 
Ma.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  begins  with  severe  pain,  swelling  at  the  lower 
of  the  diapbyais  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epiphyseal  line,  and  fever, 
s  the  case  in  acute  primary  osteomyelitis.  After  a  few  days  the  fever  aiid 
J  disappear,  and  the  swelling  of  the  periosteum  and  bone  becomes  more 
more  prominent.  There  will  be  found  at  the  diseased  point,  instead  of 
.  either  a  bloody  serous  or  a  hydrocele-  or  synovial-like  fluid  which  has 
consistency  of  tenacious  mucus.  The  fluid  lies  either  beneath  the  peri- 
lum,  or  within  it  in  the  form  of  a  cyst,  or  on  its  outer  surface,  and  in  the 
er  instance  there  is  also  a  diffuse  o^dematouii  swelling  of  the  surround- 
soft  parts.  The  periostitis  and  ostitis  albuminosa,  or  non-purulenta,  or 
jinosa,  is  not  tubercular  in  its  nature,  but  is  possibly  a  non-suppuralive 
omyetttis  and  periostitw  caused  by  weakened,  attenuated  pus  cocci:  it 
tmbles  an  inflammation  which  has  not  passed  beyond  the  serous  stage. 
'  cocci,  including  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  and  also  the  aureus, 
e  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  penostitb  albumiuosa.  Vollert  states 
:  a  mucoid  metamorphosis  of  the  leucocytes  takes  place  in  this  affection. 
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course  is  very  chronic,  and  necrosis  of  the  bone  is  often  present.     The 
ase  is  very  rebellious  to  therapeutic  measures,  and  recurrences  frequently 
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<r  Sstulie  may  persist  fof  months  or  years.     The  best  treattneot  H 
1  aud  energetic  scraping  out  of  the  uiideriying'  diseased  1 
"boue,  with  or  without  chiselling  an  open- 
ing into  the  mefiullary  cavity.     Cysüc 
iorraations    should   be  carefully  extir- 

In  tiie  perioBtitiii  clironica  ossijj^ 
cans  the  new  formation  of  bone  i 
either  limited  to  a  circuiiiecribcd  poP; 
tiou  of  the  hone,  giving  rise  to  whsl 
is  palled  an  osteoph^vte  (Fig,  348),  oi\ 
difftiec  hypertropliies — liyperoetoses,  I 
aa  they  are  called — are  developed,  in  1 
consequence  of  which  thickenings  of  j 
the  hone  resembling  elephantiasis  r 
suit  (Fig.  349). 

In  addition  to  clironic  fihrons  and  \ 
cbronic  ossifying  periostitis,  we  reo- J 
ogniae  a  chronic  enppurative  perioft-j 
titis,  which  sonietinies  is  the  terminal.'! 
stage  of  an  acute  periostitis  and  soiiie<  I 
times  develops  gradiiallj  as  a  disease  1 
by  itself,  and  chiefly  comes  into  c 
sideration  as  a  concomitant  phenom- 
enon of  necrosis  or  caries  of  bone. 
In  chronic  suppurative  periostitis  we 
have  to  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with 
specific  processes,  siieli  as  tnberciila- 
sis,  syphilis,  or  actinomycosis,  and  also  witli  necrosis  of  hone  from  vari- 
ous causes.     Tuliercular  periostitis  is  either  primary  or  secondary  to 
tubcreulofiis  of  bone  or  its  medulla,  or  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts. 

Treatment  of  Chronio  Perioititia— Chronic  nonsuppurative  perios- 
titis should  be  treated  briefly  as  follows:  First  of  all  its  cause  should 
be  determined  and  proper  steps  taken  to  remedy  it.  To  relieve  the 
tension,  pain,  and  local  inflammatory  symptoms,  incisii}n8  and  hydro- 
pathic applications  can  be  used  with  advantage.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
plan  to  paint  the  parts  witli  tinct.  iodi  fortior  alcoh.  (five  parts  iod. 
pur.  to  30"0  of  alcohol).  ComprcBsion  by  the  elastic  liandage  is  of  use 
for  the  fibrous  thickening  and  osteophytes ;  bnt  troublesome  osteophytes, 
occurring,  for  example,  in  connection  with  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  or  some 
other  disease  of  the  soft  parts,  should  be  removed  with  the  hammer 
and  chisel. 
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The  treatment  of  chronic  snppnrative  periostitis  is  likewise  mainly 
determined  by  the  cause,  and  we  shall  discuss  this  disease  more  fully 
under  Tuberculosis,  Caries,  and  Necrosis,  etc.  (see  also  Syphilis,  §  84, 
and  page  626). 

Tuberculosis  of  Bone. — One  of  the  most  important  and  by  far  the 
most  common  of  chronic  bone  diseases  is  tuberculosis  (ostitis  tubercu- 
losa, caries  tuberculosa  or  fungosa),  which  occurs  chiefly  as  tubercular 
periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  and  leads  to  extensive  destruction  of  bone 
— to  caries,  as  it  is  called  (Fig.  350) — and  to  necrosis.  Volkmann  in 
particular  has  won  lasting  honours  by  his  studies  upon  the  subject  of 
tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  and  Robert  Koch  has  greatly  advanced 
our  knowledge  upon  the  etiology  of  tubercular  inflammation  by  demon- 
Btrating  and  obtaining  in  pure  cultures  the  tubercle  bacillus  (§  83). 
'We  now  know  that  all  those  forms  of  inflammation  which  affect  bone, 
and  have  been  designated  as  caries,  spina  ventosa,  scrofulous  or  fun- 
gous inflammation  of  bones  and  joints,  tumor  albus,  etc.,  are  in  the 
main  true  tubercular  inflammations. 

Tubercular  inflammation  of  bone  occurs  most  commonly  in  young 
individuals — i.  e.,  in  growing  bone — for  the  reason  mentioned  before, 
namely,  that  the  formed  foreign  elements  circulating  in  the  blood,  par- 
ticularly the  tubercle  bacilli,  are  more  readily  deposited  in  the  branches 
of  the  vessels  in  growing  bone,  although  tuberculosis  also  occurs  dur- 
ing the  later  years  of  life,  and  may  be  met  with  even  in  extreme  old 
age.  The  poison  of  tuberculosis,  the  tubercle  bacilli,  are  generally 
carried  to  the  bones  by  means  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  can  be  easily 
proved  by  experiments  on  animals.  Traumatic  injuries  of  bone,  as 
we  remarked  before,  favour  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  Tuber- 
culosis of  bone  may,  moreover,  be  due  to  the  direct  extension  to  the 
latter  of  a  tubercular  process  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  such  as  the 
skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  tendon  sheaths,  synovial  membrane,  etc. 
Tulxjrcular  inflammations  of  the  vertebrae  and  of  the  bones  of  the 
hands  and  feet  are  the  most  common. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Tuberculosis  of  Bone.— Tuberculosis  of  bone 
almost  always  begins  with  the  formation  of  circumscribed  foci  in  the 
periosteum,  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  or  in  the  medulla, 
particularly  in  the  spongiosa  of  the  short  bones  (Fig.  351);  less  com- 
monly the  disease  is  more  diffuse.  The  tubercular  focus  often  remains 
for  a  long  time  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  hazel-nut,  and  then  enlarges  by 
direct  extension  from  its  edges  or  by  the  development  of  new  foci  in 
the  region  surrounding  the  primary  one.  The  individual  foci  then 
coalesce,  and  thus  large  tubercular  foci  or  diffuse  processes  originate. 
Not  infrequently  several  distinct  foci  are  observed  in  one  and  the  same 
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■iw  liABaMÜi^  «CE^  m  afferent  bones  at  the  tAtae 
Tk  *■*—■■'*'  focus  is  made  up  of  the 
from    the    lodgement    and 
t  been  minntelv  described  < 
■  dcTi^ps  in  bone  (Fig.  351),  J 
,  SmffBtt*  m  tbe  fonn  of  lacunar  abstirp*  1 
I  {mt  F%.  US»— «U»  Ac  fooi  iCmU  sooner  or  later  become*  J 
t  of  ft  Aemj  ii^menüom  hrginning  in   its  centre.     If   tbe  J 
■  aot  fewa  4ab%^vi  at  Ae  tine  tfast  cac«atiou  of  the  tulier-  ' 
eolir  foeoi  «ccatib  ■ortifaMMM  «f  tlie  bune  then  takes  place  in  Mo — 
L  e^  K  80-eaIbd   tabcmdu-  MqWJtiiiiii   forrng  which  becomes  ^pa- 
imted  from  tke  Biroaudiwg  psite  bj  a  ilemarvating  euppuratiuu.     Ii 
the  later  etagcs  tbe  tmbrraiW  erqac^tnim  lies  completely  free  in  i 
cavity  of  greater  or  ksE  üe.  «wtaloiDg  cheesr,  fioccolent  pus,  witli  oi 


In  general  tlie  charac- 


Piit,  SIW,— Tubflrvuliwl«  -  — 
i>liyB(-i>rtliK  naniur.wlUi 
IpB  ih),  Till'  ppDcen» 
lliriMitfli  Im.i  tliu  kiiuB-joliit  (Wcbcr). 

wifli'tiit  Jl»tuliii  o])oiiing  Bxternallj  (Fig.  ; 
UifiMUi  Ui\iv>r(:ii\nr  M>i]ue8trum  is  a  larger  or  smaller  caseated  concretion 
tif  \itim  ihroujfh  wliich  has  grown  tubercular  or  caseous  granulation 
tWiw.  V«ry  oftoii  tliu  entire  tubercular  focus  becomes  softened  and 
li/fMifflnl  in  '/olo  without  the  formation  of  a  sequestrum.  The  central 
«IflMKaWN  of  Ikiiih,  wliicli  cxist  for  years,  are  partly  due  to  tubercular  J 
ftrrMWMHM,  i«rtiy  to  a  preceding  primary  acute  infections  o6teoinyft.r 
Ulk,  Mtut  imtily  u»  metastasis  in  the  course  of  acute  infections  disease«.  ] 
A  nwrtive  dnpoftit  of  bone  often  takes  place  around  the  tnbercnUr  I 
f/i««u  In  tiie  Iwfie  r»r  it«  medulla,  eauBing  it  to  l»ecome  i 
«MWpiet«!/  eueloted  by  thickened,  sclerotic  bone  tissue.  In  the  pro-  j 
mMMf  1  earn»  of  iclerosia  of  boue  the  bony  structure  become«  as  deoea  J 
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as  ivory  (so-called  eburnatio  ossis),  and  the  medullary  cavity  may  be 
completely  obliterated.  But  in  other  instances  all  traces  of  reactive 
hyperplasia  of  bone  are  absent,  even  though  the  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion has  existed  for  years. 

In  the  tuberculosis  of  bone  there  are  also  formed  sacculated  collec- 
tions of  pus — cold  abscesses — which  are  enclosed  in  a  characteristic 
so-called  pyogenic  membrane  consisting  of  connective  tissue  and  granu- 
lation tissue  containing  tubercles.  The  abscesses  either  rupture  exter- 
nally in  the  region  where  they  originated,  or  the  force  of  gravity  causes 
them  to  sink  lower.  In  the  case  of  tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
cervical  and  thoracic  vertebrje,  for  example,  they  descend  along  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  vertebra?,  following  the  course  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  and  appear  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  (so-called  congestion 
abscesses).  These  congestion  abscesses  extend  in  a  perfectly  typical 
manner,  which  is  governed  by  the  anatomical  conditions — i.  e.,  they 
follow  the  natural  spaces  between  the  tissues  corresponding  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fasciae  and  aponeuroses. 

The  caries  which  accompanies  tuberculosis  is  often — in  the  case  of 
the  vertebrae,  for  example — very  considerable.  In  consequence  of  this 
there  develops  in  the  back  the  so-called  kyphosis  or  Pott's  hump,  named 
after  the  English  surgeon  Percival  Pott,  who  first  described  this  disease. 
Marked  destructive  changes  also  take  place  in  the  small  bones  and  articu- 
lar ends  of  the  long  ones,  leading  to  deformities  of  various  kinds,  with 
subluxations  and  complete  dislocations  of  the  deformed  articular  extremi- 
ties of  the  bones.  In  the  fingers  and  toes  tuberculosis  usually  occurs  as 
a  tubercular  osteomyelitis,  with  a  spindle-shaped  enlargement  of  the  bone 
{spina  ventosa).  In  this  condition  the  cortex  of  the  bone  becomes  con- 
stantly thinner  in  consequence  of  the  tubercular  osteomyelitis,  while 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  result  of  the  reactive  periostitis,  osteophytes  are 
formed.  Spina  ventosa  often  heals  without  suppuration  or  necrosis 
having  taken  place,  and  with  a  spontaneous  and  complete  restitutio  ad 
integrum.  The  same  form  of  tuberculosis  also  occurs  in  the  long 
bones,  such  as  the  tibia  and  femur. 

The  most  common  site  of  bone  tuberculosis  in  the  long,  hollow 
bones,  whether  located  in  the  periosteum  or  in  the  interior  of  the  bone, 
is  in  the  region  of  the  epiphyses.  This  is  the  reason  why  secondary 
tubercnlosifl  of  the  joints  is  so  common  (see  §  114,  Tuberculosis  of 
Joints).  Tuberculosis  of  the  diaphysis  of  a  bone  is  comparatively  rare 
— a  fact  of  great  diagnostic  importance,  especially  in  the  case  of  adults. 
Conseqaently,  if  the  shaft  of  a  bone  is  diseased,  particularly  in  an  adult, 
we  think  of  syphilitic  or  some  other  bone  disease  before  tuberculosis. 

Ab  regards  otlier  bones,  tuberculosis  is  especially  common  in  the 
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bones  of  the  skull,  in  the  orbital  portion  of  the  superior  maxilla,  in  fte 
ribs,  and  particularly  in  the  spinal  column  and  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
and  tarsus. 

Under  the  microscope,  tuberculosis  of  bone  presents  a  picture  which 
corresponds  to  the  tubercular  inflammation  described  in  §  83.  Koch's 
tubercle  bacilli  will  be  found  most  abundantly  where  the  tubercular  pro- 
cess is  beginning,  the  best  method  of  staining  being  that  of  Ehrlich'«, 
with  fuchsin  or  gentian  violet.  Nevertheless,  their  demonstration  in 
tuberculosis  of  bone  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible— a 
fact  which  has  been  commented  upon  before.  In  tuberculosis  of  Iwnes 
and  joints  Müller  frequently  found  peculiar  bodies  resembling  fat 
drops,  which  not  uncommonly  were  surrounded  by  minute  grannies, 
and,  like  these,  were  characterised  by  taking  on  a  deep  red  or  violet 
stain.     These  bodies  probably  bear  some  relationship  to  the  bacilli. 

The  Clinioal  Course  of  Bone  Tuberonlosifl. — The  clinical  course  of 
tuberculosis  of  bone  is  usually  very  chronic.  There  are  often  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis  in  other  organs — the  lungs,  for  instance — at  the 
same  time.  Heredity  is  important — i.e.,  tuberculosis  of  the  parents  or 
grandparents  or  other  near  relatives.  Quite  often  it  happens  that  for 
a  long  time  symptoms  peculiar  to  tuberculosis  of  bone  are  absent ;  severe 
pain  especially  may  long  be  missed,  unless  a  neighbouring  joint,  the  peri- 
osteum, or  overlying  parts  are  attacked  by  the  tubercular  inflammation. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  the  symptoms  pointing  to  tubercular  in- 
flammation will  not  make  their  appearance  till  after  the  disease  has 
existed  for  months,  the  development  of  an  appreciable  tumour,  par- 
ticularly if  the  tuberculosis  is  periosteal,  being  the  first  intimation  of 
the  process.  But  even  if  the  tuberculosis  is  located  in  the  bone  or 
medullary  cavity,  an  appreciable  tumour  will  sometimes  be  formed  after 
several  months  in  consequence  of  a  thickening  of  the  bone,  while  in 
other  instances,  though  the  tuberculosis  may  have  existed  for  3ears,  all 
swelling  will  be  absent.  Under  these  conditions  the  diagnosis  can  often 
only  be  made  when  the  periosteum  begins  to  become  involved  in  the 
inflammation,  and  there  is  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  area  in  qnei^- 
tion,  or  when  oedema  of  the  skin  is  present.  As  the  tuberculosis  ad- 
vances the  symptoms  become  more  pronounced,  especially'  the  swelling 
at  the  diseased  s]>ot,  the  pain,  particularly  if  the  tuberculosis  is  located 
in  the  medulla,  the  disturbance  of  function,  the  development  of  fistulff. 
burrowing  of  pus,  etc.  The  disturbance  of  function  is  most  pronounced 
in  tuberculosis  of  the  epiphysis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  joint 
like  the  hip  or  knee.  The  tumefaction  accompanying  tubercular  infil- 
tration of  the  periosteum  or  medulla  is  either  due  to  osteophyte  forma- 
tion, or  the  bone  is  puffed  out,  as  it  were,  by  tubercular  Osteomyelitis, 
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I  the  manner  which  we  described  as  occurring  in  spina  ventosa  of  the 
lialanges  of  the  fingers.  In  this  spina  ventosa  of  the  fingers  the  bone 
lay  feel  firm,  or  elastic  and  thin.  After  a  certain  length  of  time  the 
ibercular  pus  works  its  way  outwards  and  breaks  spontaneously 
irough  the  skin,  and  the  thin  liquid,  usually  mixed  with  cheesy  floc- 
ili,  is  discharged.  Fistulous  ulcers  with  a  cheesy  base  and  under- 
ined  edges  then  develop  from  the  fistulae.  If  a  probe  is  passed 
rough  the  fistula  it  either  immediately  comes  in  contact  with  the 
me,  or  penetrates  into  the  medullary  cavity.  The  other  secondary 
anifestations  of  tuberculosis,  the  cold  or  congestion  abscesses,  etc., 
ive  been  sufliciently  described,  and  we  need  only  call  attention  to  the 
et  that  the  latter  do  not  heal  up  until  tlie  original  focus  which  gave 
\e  to  them  has  disappeared.  Their  course  is  usually  very  tedious, 
pecially  in  the  case  of  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  spine.  The 
bercular  inflammations  of  joints  are  discussed  in  §  114.  A  tubercular 
posit  in  the  periosteum  or  medulla  of  an  epiphysis,  lying  in  imme- 
ite  proximity  to  a  joint,  often  works  its  way  to  the  surface  extror 
ticularlyy  and  leaves  the  joint  intact. 
The  general  health  in  tuberculosis  of  bone  is  very  often  but  little 
not  at  all  affected.  There  is  frequently  a  slight  fever,  varying  with 
e  extent  of  the  process.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  that  the 
neral  health  is  only  slightly  disturbed  even  when  extensive  multiple 
berculosis  is  present.  In  general  the  fever  is  most  pronounced  before 
e  tubercular  inflammation  has  extended  beyond  the  bone,  but  it  is 
nally  slight,  and,  as  a  rule,  disappears  more  or  less  completely  when 
e  inflammation  has  worked  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Siagnoiis  of  Bone  TnberculosU — The  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of 
me  is  easy  in  the  case  of  primary  tubercular  periostitis,  particularly 
tlie  bone  is  superficial,  and  the  characteristic  swelling,  tenderness  on 
-essure,  etc.,  are  present.  The  diagnosis  of  bone  tuberculosis  may 
•casionally  be  doubtful  for  some  time,  but  still  its  beginning  and  sub- 
quent  course  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  Spe- 
al  Surgery,  is  generally  so  typical  that  the  diagnosis  is  not  very  diffi- 
ilt  (see  also  §  83,  Tuberculosis). 

Frognosifl  of  Bone  Tuberoiilo8i& — As  regards  the  termination  and 
e  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  of  bone,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what 
ks  been  stated  in  §  83.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  the  location  of  tuber- 
ilosis  of  bone  plays  a  very  important  part  as  regards  prognosis — i.  e., 
so  far  as  it  determines  whether  the  existing  focus  can  be  completely 
moved  by  operative  measures  at  the  earliest  possible  stage,  or  whether 
her  local  treatment,  such  as  iodoform  injections,  can  be  employed. 
'  the  latter  is  impracticable,  as  may  often  be  the  case  lA  tuberculosis 
40 
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of  the  vertebrse,  spontaneous  recovery  can  probably  only  take  place 
when  the  focus  is  not  too  large.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  tuber- 
cular disease  steadily  progresses  or  very  often  leads  to  tubercular  sys- 
temic infection.  Recurrences  in  tuberculosis  are  pretty  common,  and 
permanent  cures  do  not  occur  so  frequently  as  many  enthusiasts  believe 
(see  §  83). 

The  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  of  Bone. — In  the  first  stages  of  a  de- 
veloping tuberculosis  of  bone  the  treatment  is  purely  symptomatic 
(rest,  immobilising  dressings,  ice,  good  food,  fresh  air,  etc.).  As  poon 
as  possible  I  then  begin  in  suitable  cases  with  parenchymatous  injec- 
tions of  sterilised  ten  per  cent,  iodoform  oil,  or  the  iodoform  gljcerine 
of  Bruns,  which  I  can  most  heartily  recommend  (two  to  eight  grammes 
every  two  to  four  weeks).  At  present  I  always  use  ten-per-cent.  iodo- 
form oil.  The  iodoform  and  oil  are  sterilised  separately  by  heating 
them  in  a  sterilising  apparatus  to  100°  C.  (212®  F.);  the  sterilised 
materials  are  then  cooled  and  made  into  a  tenper-cent.  iodoform  mix- 
ture in  a  sterilised  vessel.  Instead  of  ol.  olivse,  Böhm  recommends  ol. 
amygd.  dulc,  in  which  is  dissolved  fifty  per  cent,  of  iodoform.  If  tlie 
iodoform  oil  is  prepared  in  the  manner  described  above,  we  avoid  tlie 
injurious  effects  or  poisonous  manifestations  of  the  iodoform,  which  are 
mainly  caused  by  the  liberation  of  iodine.  The  latter  is  particularly 
apt  to  be  set  free  if  the  iodoform  and  oil  are  sterilised  together  at  high 
temperatures  when  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  Lannelongne  praises 
the  results  obtained  by  the  injection  of  strong  solutions  of  chloride  of 
zinc  into  the  periphery  of  the  tubercular  focus ;  a  contracting,  cicatrix- 
like  tissue  is  thus  produced,  which  forms  an  obstruction  to  the  spread 
of  the  tubercular  process  and  causes  the  death  of  the  tubercular  focus. 
I  have  little  to  say  in  favour  of  parenchymatous  injections  of  three- 
per-cent.  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  arsenic.  Balsam  of  Peru  and 
cinnamic  acid  are  spoken  of  on  page  420.  Nannotti  recommends  oil 
of  cloves  (ten  per  cent.,  with  olive  oil) ;  Reboul,  naphthol  caniphr^  o\> 
tained  by  mixing  and  heating  one  hundred  parts  of  finely  powdered^ 
naphthol  with  two  hundred  parts  of  finely  powdered  Japan  camphor. 
The  oily  liquid  of  naphthol  camphr^  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  raiscible 
with  fats,  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  and  must  be  kept  in  a  dark 
bottle.  The  remedy  can  be  employed  in  various  ways — as  a  wash,  fl" 
injection,  etc.  Bouchard  states  that  its  toxic  dose  for  adults  is  aboot 
two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes. 

If  treatment  by  drugs  proves  unsuccessful,  and  a  marked  focus  of 
disease  or  of  pus  is  present,  operative  treatment  should  be  undertaken— 
i.  e.,  the  tubercular  deposit  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
strict  regard  to  antisepsis.    Operations  on  the  extremities  are  performed 
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under  Esmarch's  artificial  ischsemia,  which  renders  it  possible  to  easily 
distinguish  the  healthy  from  the  diseased  parts.  Free  incisions  should 
always  be  made,  in  order  that  the  focus  may  be  inspected  throughout 
its  entire  extent.  Mosetig-Moorhof  finds  an  electric  lamp  useful  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  tuberculosis  is  in  the  medulla,  the  bone  should  be 
opened  sufliciently  with  the  chisel  and  hammer,  and  the  tubercular 
focus  should  be  energetically  removed  with  the  sharp  spoon.  The 
scraping-out  process  must  be  continued  until  healthy,  firm  bone  is 
reached.  Even  when  the  entire  medullary  cavity  of  a  long  bone  has  to 
be  thus  scraped  out,  necrosis  will  not  occur  if  only  the  wound  in  the 
bone  heals  aseptically.  To  prevent  recurrences  and  to  render  speedy 
recovery  possible,  Kiedel  recommends  extensive  removal  of  the  bone, 
leaving  only  a  thin  wall  of  cortex  intact.  Free  sequestra  should  be  ex- 
tracted ;  infected  soft  piairts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  bone, 
abscess  membranes,  etc.,  should  likewise  be  removed  with  the  greatest 
care  by  scissors  and  forceps.  After  having  scraped  out  the  tubercular 
deposit  in  the  bone,  the  resulting  cavity  should  be  filled  with  ten  per 
cent,  iodoform  oil  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  Billroth's  method 
is  most  excellent  and  eflicacious.  The  tubercular  cavity,  in  case  it  has 
not  opened  externally  l)efore  the  operation,  is  immediately  filled  with 
ten  per  cent,  iodoform  oil  or  iodoform  glycerine,  and  hermetically  closed 
after  all  tubercular  tissue  has  been  removed  with  the  sharp  spoon.  The 
iodoform  acts  more  effectively  in  the  absence  of  air. 

If  any  recurrences  take  place,  they  are  soon  recognised  by  the  per- 
sistence of  fistulas  with  fungous  tissue.  The  secondary  ojx^ration 
should  not  be  delayed  too  long.  Operations  must  often  be  performed 
two,  three,  or  more  times,  with  short  intervals,  before  a  complete  cure 
is  obtained.  The  cold  abscess,  which  used  to  be  a  noli  7ne  tangere  to  the 
old  surgeons  on  account  of  the  pysemia  which  so  frequently  followed 
the  o]>eration,  must  always  be  opened  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
scraped  out  and  drained.  The  treatment  of  tubercular  inflammations 
of  joints  will  be  discussed  under  the  subject  of  Diseases  of  Joints 
(§  114).  The  indications  for  amputation  and  resection  are  described 
on  pages  113  and  129.  All  operations  in  eases  of  tuberculosis  should 
be  performed  with  the  greatest  care  and  most  rigid  asepsis.  We  men- 
tioned, in  first  speaking  of  tuberculosis,  that  goiierul  miliary  tubercu- 
losis may  occasionally  follow  o))erations  on  tubercular  foci,  as  well  as 
vigorous  movements  of  joints  affected  with  tubercular  disease. 

Iodoform  and  iodoform  gauze  are  the  best  materials  for  dressings 
in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  large  wounds  may  be  packed  with 
them.  Instead  of  packing  with  iodoform  gauze,  ScliedeV  i)lan  of 
obtaining   healing   under  an   aseptic   blood-clot  without  drainage   is 
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also  very  serviceable  after  scraping  out  the  tubercular  deposit  (see 
page  102). 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  bone  with  Koch's  tuberculin  is 
discussed  on  page  421.  I  have  obtained  no  permanent  cures  by  this 
means,  and  sometimes  matters  have  been  made  decidedly  worse. 
Kraske,  among  others,  has  had  the  same  experience. 

In  tuberculosis  it  is  very  important  that  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  should  be  strengthened  by  energetic  general  treatment,  in  the 
manner  described  on  pages  421  and  424. 

The  Syphilitic  Diaeaies  of  Bone. — Syphilis  of  bone  occurs  in  the 
later  stages  of  syphilis  (§  84),  either  in  the  form  of  death  of  bone,  as 
caries  and  necrosis,  or  as  an  ossifying  inflammation  of  bone.  The  in- 
flammation of  bone  characteristic  of  syphilis  is  the  gummatous  perios- 
titis and  osteomyelitis — i.  e.,  the  formation  of  gnmmata  or  sypliilo- 
mata  in  the  periosteum  or  medulla.  The  periosteal  gummata  take  the 
form  of  flat,  elastic  swellings,  which  on  section  reveal  a  gelatinous  con- 
sistency. 

In  the  later  stages  a  fatty,  cheesy,  or  a  suppurative  degeneration 
takes  place,  with  or  without  shrinkage  to  firm  fibrous  thickenings. 
The  periosteal  gumma  is  very  apt  to  occur  on  the  skull,  and  also  not 
infrequently  in  the  periosteum  inside  the.  cranial  cavity,  less  often  on 
the  clavicle,  and  rarely  on  the  diaphyses  of  the  long  bones.  The  epiph- 
yses of  the  latter  and  the  short  bones  are,  almost  without  exception, 
exempt  from  gummata. 

The  osteomyelitic  gummatous  nodes  are  soft  or  more  fibrous  gelat- 
inous formations,  varying  from  about  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
nut,  and  usually  cheesy  in  the  centre.  They  are  sometimes  multiple, 
being  found,  for  example,  on  the  skull,  on  the  phalanges,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Chiari,  also  on  the  long  bones,  the  femur  and  tibia  being  the 
most  frequently  affected. 

Both  periosteal  and  osteomyelitic  gummata  destroy  the  bone  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  lead  to  a  varying  amount  of  superficial  or 
central  caries  with  necrosis.  In  consequence  of  this  death  of  bone 
fractures  readily  occur,  and  not  infrequently  are  followed  by  pseiidar- 
throsis.  The  syphilitic  caries  with  necrosis  is  particularly  apt  to  make 
its  appearance  on  the  skull,  and  sometimes  is  very  extensive  (see  Spe- 
cial Surgery).  A  reactive  new  formation  of  bone  also  occurs  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  gummatous  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis ;  it  leads  to  the 
development  of  osteophytes  of  varying  dimensions,  and  also  to  hyper- 
trophy and  sclerosis  of  the  bone. 

The  gummata  either  disappear  under  appropriate  antisyphilitic 
treatment  by  becoming  gradually  absorbed  and  replaced  by  dense  cica- 
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tricial  tissue  or  newly  formed  bone  tissue,  or  else  4i  spreadintf  ihhinw- 
tion  and  necrosis  of  bone  develops,  the  gurnmata  open  externallv  <;U-. 

Apart  from  the  reactive  development  of  new  bone  with  the  forma- 
tion of  osteophytes  and  diffuse  hyperostoses  accompanying  giimmara, 
there  is  also  an  independent  ossifying  syphilitic  ostitis,  a  |>eriohtitin 
and  osteomyelitis,  which  occur  alone. 

In  congenital  syphilis  there  is  observed  a  characteristic  di^:Hht:  of 
the  bones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epiphyses,  consisting  in  w/fii^; 
cases  in  an  abnormity  in  the  deposit  of  lime,  and   in  the  foriiiati'/n  'A 
medullary  spaces  such  as  occurs  in  rhachitis.      This  s^^philitic  rhkf.iAu*. 
is  not  very  common.     But  in  other  cases  of  congenital  syphiii«  ^  \^r\ 
characteristic  localised  disease  is  present  in  the  epi]>hyse6,  xurOr^j^  i 
in  the  part  near  the  articular  and  epiphyseal  cartilages.    Thie  >\yJ..,*j^: 
osteochondritis  of  infants,  first  descril^ed  by  Wegner,  is  in  faei  »  •:•.».■-. 
mon  though  not  a  constant  manifestation  of  hereditary  svpLiLl*.    7  .* 
disease  consists  in  the  formation  of  greyish-red  or  yellowiJj-^r?»'»  t  0^- 
in  the  medulla  of  the  epiphyses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hTsj^-.x^-ju* 
and  epiphyseal  cartilages.    The  bone  becomes  replaced  by  a  soft  ^r^xw, 
lation   tissue,  and  the   cartilage  itself   is   in   a   state  of  inflaiLJtuir  •* 
growth.     Separation  of  the  epiphysis   sometimes  occurs  io  wyyi^Ww^^ 
osteochondritis,  as  it  does  after  acute  infectious  ostcomyeliti».     ilii^  , 
witz  found  this  condition  nine  times  in  thirty-three  cases.    Eji-in-  -r-. 
separations  have  also  not  infrequently  been  o\>sH^rved  in  8tiU-b;»n  -- 
litic  children  (Haab,  Veraguth,  etc.),  but  under  thone  circmMUnrr^    -    . 
separations  may  possibly  have  been  caused  by  putrefactive  *iin:»r-.     ^ 
well  as  by  the  syphilitic  osteochondritis. 

The  course  of  the  syphilitic  inflammation«  of  bone,  miu--  ^,  ^ 
especially  in  the  later  so-called  tertiary  poriiul  of  tlio  (HsetK  bl  -  . 

cases  which  have  been  improperly  treated,  in  for  tlio  maK  1*^-        _^ 
chronic  and  marked  by  frequent  relapses.     'nii7  have  bp-r   ^^  .' 
ascribed  to  the  effects  of   mercury.      Ostiti«  du«  U^  niorccrr  i.     .  - 

served  as  a  result  of  salivation  ulcers  on  the  jiiwu.    TnunMög:^ 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  syphihtie  inllm»M»«tlfm$^-  ...  J       — 
severe  pains  (dolores  osteocopi),  which  .«vur  pr|i«||rthr  ^   ^  ^ 

often  characteristic.  .    ,  .  ""  ^ 

The  treatment  of  the    syphnitic  ">tlHnm.«l|,M«  ,rf  K«*, 
the  adoption  of  a  general  antisypluhtu-  «v^  mi.«j^  ,|  ^         _.       ., 
treatment  of  the  syphilitic  metastaso.  «s  .s..M»..M*»»^ 
principles,  and  is  similar   to   that  l.r.o.l>  .l.....riU,  ,^^  ^ 

""  m  BoH»ii«i  Bone  Ab«»e«.-^v•«  'j';;;;  M^^, 

the  soiled  chronic    bone    ahs--  «''"''  •"««»,  }^ 
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acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  and  tuberculosis  of  bone.  It  is  always 
infectious  in  its  nature  and  arises  in  various  diseases,  and  is  not,  as  was 
once  believed,  an  independent  disease,  but  always  a  symptom  or  a  result 
of  a  pre-existing  specific  disease.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  causes  of 
abscess  of  bone  vary  very  greatly.  The  acute  suppurative  inflamma- 
tions of  the  periosteum  and  medulla,  the  tubercular  and  syphilitic  in- 
flammations of  bone,  etc.,  are  especially  conducive  to  tlie  development 
of  chronic  bone  abscesses.  The  so-called  acute  bone  abscesses  are 
essentially  metastatic  in  their  nature  or  originate  as  a  primary  acute 
infectious  osteomyelitis. 

The  symptomatology  and  treatment  of  abscess  of  bone  can  be 
inferred  from  what  has  been  said  concerning  acute  and  chronic  suppu- 
ration of  bone. 

Other  Bone  Diseases:  Actinomycous;  Glanden. — Amongst  other 
chronic  diseases  of  bone,  I  should  mention  actinomycosis  and  the  cir- 
cumscribed cheesy  or  suppurative  inflammations  which  occur  in  the 
periosteum  and  medulla  in  the  course  of  glanders.  Both  diseases  have 
been  described  in  §  78  and  §  86. 

§  106.  HeoroaiB  of  Bone. — We  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  death 
of  bone  or  of  a  certain  portion  of  bone — the  so-called  necrosis  of  bone 
— when  discussing  the  subject  of  Injuries  and  Inflammations  of  Bone. 

The  causes  of  necrosis  of  bone  are  sometimes  inflammatory  and 
sometimes  traumatic  in  their  nature.  In  typical  necrosis  of  bone  there 
is  almost  always  an  interruption  of  the  afferent  flow  of  blood,  less  often 
a  direct  death  of  the  bone  substance.  Amongst  the  special  causes  of 
necrosis  the  diseases  of  the  periosteum  and  medulla  are  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  principally  the  suppurative  form  of  periostitis  which 
very  frequently  leads  to  necrosis;  but  any  suppurative  periostitis, as 
such,  will  not  cause  necrosis  of  bone  until  it  has  existed  a  long  time 
and  has  extended  to  the  contents  of  the  Haversian  canals.  The  suppu- 
rative periostitis  is  frequently  the  result  of  a  necrosis  due  to  other 
causes. 

Necrosis  is  also  produced  by  the  various  forms  of  ostitis  and  osteo- 
myelitis when  the  bone  tissue  becomes  unable  to  obtain  nourisbnient, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  medulla  and  the  contents  of  the  Haver- 
sian canals.  In  this  class  of  cases  comes,  for  example,  the  necrosis  from 
suppurative  osteomyelitis  and  tuberculosis  of  bone,  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter. 

Suppurative  inflammations  of  the  surrounding  parts  and  ulcerative 
processes  which  extend  to  and  destroy  the  periosteum  likewise  lead  to 
necrosis.  In  this  manner  is  caused,  for  example,  the  necrosis  of  the 
nasal  bones,  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  syphilis  from  the  extension 
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of  ulceration  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  to  the  deeper  parts  (ozaena 
syphilitica). 

The  necrosis  occurring  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  acute 
exanthemata  is  due  in  some  instances  to  metastatic  periostitis  and  osteo- 
myelitis, while  in  others  it  is  probably  a  kind  of  inanition  necrosis  which 
is  the  result  of  the  general  disturbance  of  nutrition.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  state  of  the  nutrition  of  such  individuals  is  generally  extremely  bad, 
and  they  suffer  for  the  same  reason  from  gangrene  of  the  ears  and  nose. 

In  rare  instances  necrotic  foci  in  bone  originate  from  emboli.  Volk- 
mann saw  a  multiple  necrosis  of  the  astragalus  and  tibia  which  followed 
the  formation  of  coagula  on  the  mitral  valve  in  endocarditis.  In  these 
cases  we  generally  have  to  do  with  multiple  capillary  emboli,  and  in  the 
case  of  infections  processes  these  emboli  may  consist  of  micro-organisms 
which  have  entered  the  circulation.  Embolism  of  a  single  nutrient 
artery  of  the  bone  would  probably  never  be  followed  by  appreciable  con- 
sequences, for  the  reason  that  a  collateral  circulation  readily  develops, 
and  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  bone  by  very  many  and  for  the  most 
part  very  small  vessels. 

The  phosphorus  necrosis,  first  described  by  Lorinser,  of  Vienna,  in 
1845,  is  extremely  interesting.  It  is  observed  in  people  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  matches,  and  is  due  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus.  Phosphorus  necrosis  only  affects 
the  bones  of  the  face,  and  selects  the  jaw  almost  always — the  inferior 
maxilla  more  frequently  than  the  superior.  The  disease  regularly  be- 
gins with  inflammatory  disturbances  in  the  periosteum  (])lu)sphorus 
periostitis,  Wegner),  especially  where  there  are  diseased  (carious)  teeth. 
At  first  a  chronic  ossifying  periostitis  usually  develoi)s,  then,  as  a  result 
of  infection  by  bacteria  in  tlie  oral  cavity,  suppuration  and  gangrene 
follow  between  the  periosteum  and  new  bone,  or  between  the  now  and 
old  bone.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  disease  begins  immediately 
with  suppuration  and  necrosis  without  a  preceding  ossifying  periostitis. 
The  entire  lower  jaw  may  become  necrotic,  especially  if  the  ])roces8  is 
not  arrested  by  early  removal  of  the  focus  of  disease,  llilckel  states 
that  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  from  the  time  the  periostitis 
b^ns  till  the  suppuration  and  necrosis  of  the  under  jaw,  for  exam])le, 
ceases,  is,  when  the  disease  is  left  to  itself — for  the  inferior  maxilla  two 
years  nine  and  a  half  months,  and  for  the  sujuTior  maxilla  one  yt^ar 
and  two  months.  Since  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  mutches  luis 
become  leas  extensive,  and  strict  hygienic  regulations  have  been  enforced 
in  the  factories,  phosphorus  necrosis  has  hcconii»  nirc;  but  it  still  oc(Mirs 
in  regions  such  as  the  Thuringian  Forest,  where  the  nuiking  of  phos- 
phoms  matches  is  carried  on  as  a  family  industry. 
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Necrosis  develops  after  a  traumatism,  particularly  if  portiooe  of  llifl 
Ixine  are  cumpletelj  torn  off  or  separated  from  their  attachments— afact 
which  we  learned  wheu  discussing  fractures  (see  §  101).  We  stated  U 
that  time  that  in  fractures  which  heal  asepticall;  and  in  tlioee  which 
are  eubcutaoeous,  pieces  of  bone  which  have  been  completely  detached 
may  again  heal  in  place  and  not  undergo  necrosis.  After  subcntaneoiie 
dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  Winiwarter  observed  total  necrosis  of  ibe 
bone  occur  in  two  instances  in  spite  of  its  having  been  careful))'  re- 
placed. Furthermore,  when  a  bone  has  been  severely  splintered  aid 
crushed,  circumscribed  necrosis  is  particularly  apt  to 
develop  if  the  arterial  vessels  in  the  medullary  space  or 
narrow  Haversian  canals  are  compressed — by  an  ei- 
travasation  of  blood,  for  example.  Traumatic  separa- 
tion of  the  perioBteum  laying  bare  the  bone  does  not  of 
itself  lead  to  necrosis,  bnt  the  latter  will  develop  if  the 
bone  becomes  dry  f  ronk  long  contact-  with  the  air,  or  if 
suppuration  takes  place. 

Anatomical  Changei  in  Heorodi;  Separation  of  lb 
Sequertmm  (Demarcation). — When  a  portion  of  a  bone 
has  perished  it  is  gradually  separated  or  set  free  from 
the  surrounding  living  bone  by  a  demarcating  inäaoi- 
mation.     The  separation  of  the  dead  bone — the  deniar- 
cation,  as  it  is  called — is  designated  anatomically  ae  a 
granulating,  rarefying  ostitis,  the  bone  disappearing  by 
lacunar  absorption  (see  Fig.  343)  along  the  line  of  de- 
marcation.     The  piece  of  bone,  after  it  has  become 
completely  separated,  is  called  a  sequestmm  (Fig.  353, 
"""■Jl^   "*■    a,  and  Fig,  353,  «).     The  outer,  periosteal,  cortical  sur- 
face of  the  sequestrum  ordinarily  remains  smooth,  wlule 
the  other  portions  of  the  sequestrum,  where  it  is  gradually  set  free 
from  the  living  bone  by  the  demarcation,  appear  rough  and  unereu, 
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just  like  the  ivory  pegs  wliich  have  been  driven  into  a  bone  for  pwu- 
darthrosis  (see  Fig.  347).     The  size  of  every  sequestrum  is  rendered 
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less  by  this  corroaion  or  abraeion,  and,  in  fact,  email  eeqaeBtra,  like 
Binall  splinters  of  bone  in  fractures,  may  be  completely  absorbed  if 
tliere  is  no  enpptiration  and  the  granulating  germinal  tisBue  snrrounds 
tliein  closely.  As  is  the  case  in  the  corrosion  of  the  ivory  pegs,  so 
also  in  the  aeparadon  of  the  sequestra  and  the  absorption  of  small 
sequestra  it  is  mainly  the  carbonic  acid,  resulting  from  the  metabolism 
of  the  tissues,  which  in  the  free  state,  together  witli  the  osteoclasts, 
dissolves  the  lime  salts.  The  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  process 
of  demarcation  till  the  sequestrnm  has  been  completely  separated  varies 
{greatly,  and  depends  apon  the  size  of  the  sequestrum  and  its  location. 
The  activity  of  the  separating  process  in  different  individuals  is  also 
very  variable.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  extensive  necroses,  such 
as  the  total  necrosis  of  a  diaphysis,  require  in  some  instances  from  three 
to  five  months,  and  in  others  from  eight  to  ten  to  twelve  months,  be- 
fore they  are  completely  separated.  Separation  of  the  sequestrum 
takes  place  more  rapidlj  in  young  than  in  old  patients. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  separation  of  the  dead  portion  of  bone  its 
regeneration  proceeds  by  reactive  bone  formation — i.  e.,  by  an  ossifying 
periostitis  and  osteomyelitis — as  in  the  repair  of  fractures.     Through 
the  action  of  the  periosteum  a  cap- 
sale  of  bone — the  involucrum,  as  it 
ie  called — ^is  formed  around  the  se- 
questrnm, as  in  tlie  case  of  necrosis 
of  the  entire  diaphysis  (Fig.  353,  b, 
and    Fig.  354,  b).     The    tistulaa 
which  lead  from  the  involucrum 
to    the   surface    of    the   body   are 
called  cioacffi,  an  expression  which    ^''^■Ät<T-ÄIhr™i'ufter'r^mo™iä 

has  passed  out  of  use  at  the  present  jequofltrum:  «,  flstuU:  6,  newly  fonii^ 

time.      Through   these  cloacse,  or, 

better,  fistulte,  the  pus  escapes  from  the  cavity  containing  the  seques- 
trum (Fig.  353,  a,  and  Fig.  854,  a).  Large  defects  develop  especially 
in  those  parts  of  the  involncrum  where  tlie  periosteum  has  perislied  in 
consequence  of  suppuration  or  a  traumatism.  In  cases  of  central 
necrosis — i.  e.,  necrosis  in  the  interior  of  a  bonc^the  innermost  layers 
of  the  involucrnm  are,  of  course,  formed  from  portions  of  the  old  in- 
tact bone.  Bnt  even  in  these  central  necroses  there  usually  occurs  a 
reactive  ossifying  periostitis  with  the  formation  of  fresli  layers  of  bone. 
The  capabilities  of  regeneration  possessed  by  hones  (a  subject  which 
has  been  thoronghly  investigated  by  Oilier)  are  in  general  very  great, 
and  a  necrosis  which  involves  tlie  whole  of  a  long  bono  can  be  so  com- 
pletely compensated  for  that  no  variations  from  the  normal  will  lie 
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noticed.  But  occasionally  the  regeneration  is  defective,  or  may  even 
be  entirely  absent  and  permit  the  defect  to  persist.  Not  infrequently, 
in  the  case  of  a  necrosis  involving  the  diaphysis  of  a  long  bone  in  a^ 
young  subject,  there  will  be  observed,  in  consequence  of  the  irritatioa 
of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  an  increased  longitudinal  growth  causing* 
the  bone  in  question  to  become  two  to  three  centimetres  longer  thaa 
the  corresponding  one  on  the  sound  side. 

VariooB  Kinds  of  Hecrosifl  Digtingninhed  by  their  Location  and  Extent. 
—According  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  necrosis  we  recognise  a^ 
superficial,  external,  or  peripheral  necrosis  in  contradistinction  to  th^ 
above-mentioned  central  necrosis  occurring  in  the  interior  of  a  bone  — 
We  also  recognise  a  partial  and  a  total  necrosis,  and  a  multiple  necro — 
sis  occurring  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bone  or  in  several  bone^ 
of  the  same  skeleton.     The  necrosis  tubulata  (Blasius)  with  a  tubular-— 
shaped  sequestrum  is  very  rare  ;  the  internal  axis  of  the  sequestrum  Ls 
formed  of  living  bone  substance  which  is  firmly  connected  with  the  old 
bone.     Consequently  we  have  to  deal  with  tubular  sequestra  in  whicli 
there  is  a  preservation  of  the  innermost  layers  of  bone  or  a  consider- 
able  regeneration  of  the  latter  by  an  ossifying  periostitis. 

Symptomatology  and  Diagnosis  of  Heorosia — The  symptoms  caused 
by  necrosis  have  already  been  partly  described.     They  are  mainly  due 
to  the  demarcating  inflammation  and  regenerative  new  formation  of 
bone  for  casting  off  and  replacing  the  dead  portion,  which  come  more 
and  more  into  prominence  after  the  subsidence  of  the  primary  disease 
(periostitis,  osteomyelitis).     If  there  has  been  a  loss  of  substance  in 
the  overlying  soft  parts  the  dead  bone  will  be  plainly  visible;  but  if 
the  necrotic  bone  is  covered   by  soft  parts,  and  if   the  sequestrum 
is  deeply  situated,  the  bone  will  ordinarily  be  found   to  be  evenly 
thickened  at  the  affected  point,  as  a  result  of  the  ossifying  periostitis 
(Figs.    353,    354r).     The   presence   of  fistulous   tracts,  which   usuallv 
discharge  only  a  little  pus,  is  another  symptom  of  necrosis  of  bone.  If 
a  metal  probe  is  passed  through  these  fistulous  passages  it  will  usually 
strike  the  surface  of  the  sequestrum.     The  latter  feels  hard,  and 
percussed  with  the  i)robe  emits  a  tympanitic  sound.     In  tlie  case  ol 
superficial  or  total  necrosis  the  surface  of  the  sequestrum  is  smooth ;  ü 
the  necrosis  is  central  the  surface  is  rough.     The  dead  bone  is  al 
recognisable  by  its  lack  of  blood,  and  by  its  white  colour  when  con 
pared  to  the  rosy  appearance  of  the  living  bone.     It  is  very  irapoi 
tant,  both  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  to  determine  whether  the 
questrum  has  become  movable.     The  mobility  of  the  sequestrum 

be  ascertained  by   pressing  the  probe  firmly  against  it,  or  by  pa& ^ 

ing  two  probes  through  two  different  fistulae  down  to  the  sequestrui 
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r  finally  by  attempting  to  uiove  it  back  and  forth  by  means  of  a 
ressing  forceps.  Occasionally  a  sequestrum  which  has  become  en- 
:rely  free  is  so  tightly  enclosed  that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  its 
lobility.  In  such  cases  the  separation  of  the  sequestrum  is  deter- 
lined  by  the  duration  of  the  disease.  Necrosis  may  be  mistaken  for 
lose  central  bone  diseases  which  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  bone  with 
14^  formation  of  fistulse,  such  as  central  bone  abscesses  and  tumours  of 
one,  and  then  particularly  for  caries.  The  typical  caries,  with  few 
K^cjeptions,  as  we  saw,  is  a  tubercular  process,  and  is  very  often  com- 
ined  with  necrosis.  The  tubercular  sequestra  usually  contain  cheesy 
öÄue  and  have  a  soft  feeling,  while  the  sequestra  of  ordinary  necrosis 
ppear  white  and  hard,  like  normal  bone.  The  pus  in  necrosis  is  scanty 
nd  more  mucoid,  but  in  caries  it  is  a  thin  liquid  mixed  with  cheesy 
lasses.  The  fistulous  tracts  of  tuberculosis  generally  have  a  pale, 
irdaceous  appearance,  and  if  a  probe  is  introduced  through  them  it 
brikes  against  soft,  crumbling  bone ;  while  in  necrosis  the  granulations 
sually  have  a  vigorous,  healthy  appearance  and  bleed  easily,  and  the 
eqiiestrum  when  touched  by  the  probe  feels  hard.  Furthermore,  the 
ievelopment  of  the  two  diseases  is  different.  The  tubercular  caries 
►egins  gradually,  and  mainly  affects  the  epiphyses  and  the  spongy 
^ones,  while  the  typical  necrosis  ordinarily  develops  after  acute  or  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  bone,  especially  the  long,  hollow  bones  (femur, 
ibia,  humerus). 

Treatment  of  Heoroiifl. — The  treatment  of  necrosis  before  the  se- 
questrum has  separated  is  purely  symptomatic,  and  consists  mainly  in 
keeping  the  fistulse  clean.  When  the  sequestrum  has  become  com- 
pletely free  it  must  be  removed  by  operation,  if  it  has  not  already 
^^n  spontaneously  cast  off  or  out.  Even  large,  deeply  located  se- 
laestra  can  work  their  way  outwards  through  the  cloacae  and  come  to 
'®  beneath  the  skin,  which  they  then  gradually  penetrate.  I  extracted 
^'nply  with  the  fingers,  in  the  case  of  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  a  large, 
^'npletely  separated  sequestrum  consisting  of  the  entire  thickness  of 
^^  femur.  During  many  months  it  had  projected  several  centimetres 
'^Hi  the  soft  parts,  and  no  one  had  dared  remove  it.  As  a  rule,  only 
'^se  sequestra  which  are  completely  free  should  be  removed,  but 
^i*«  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this.  In  the  case  of  phosphorus  necrosis, 
**  instance,  the  foul  suppuration  compels  us  to  adopt  operative  meas- 
^^  before  the  sequestrum  has  become  completely  separated,  an(i  early 
^^ction — i.  e.,  early  removal  of  the  primary  focus  of  disease — should 
undertaken  to  shorten  the  process  and  to  prevent  it  from  extending 
^tlier.  If  the  disease  is  left  to  itself,  the  entire  lower  jaw  perishes, 
'Wording  to  Hackel,  in  seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  the  cases.    In  ordinary 
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necrosis  we  must  wait  for  tlie  separation  of  the  sequestrum  to  become 
complete,  for  the  reason  that  the  loss  of  substance  will  have  beeü  re- 
plaiiod  by  a  new  formation  of  bone,  and  that  if  we  operate  before  the 
separation  is  complete  we  are  iiable  to  remove  too  much  of  the  healthy 
bone,  or  possibly  too  little  of  that  which  is  dead.  In  doubtful  cagcE, 
where  the  mobility  of  the  sequestrum  cannot  be  determined,  the  length 
of  time  the  process  has  lasted  must  he  taken  into  coneideration  in  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  operative  removal  of  the  sequestrum  should  he 
undertaken.  On  the  otlier  hand,  when  the  necrosis  is  extensive,  though 
the  sequestrum  be  free,  the  operation  should  be  postiwned  if  the  new 
formation  of  bone  is  too  scanty. 

The  Operative  removal  of  the  Beqaeatnim  (SeqneBtiohony).— If  the 
necrosis  is  not  encapsulated,  the  flstulfe  are  simply  enlarged  to  the 
necessary  amount  with  the  knife  and  the  sequestrum  extracted  with 
suitable  forceps,  such  as  a  dressing  forceps.  If  the  sequestrum  is  en- 
capsulated by  an  involucrum,  tlie  latter  must  be  opened  with  the  ham- 
mer and  chisel  after  freely  dividing  the  soft  parte  and  elevating  tlie 
periosteum.  Esmarch's  artificial  ischieraia  should  be  used  for  the  ex- 
tremities. After  extraction  of  the  sequestrum  the  cavity  in  the  bone 
should  be  thoroughly  scraped  out,  and  tlien  either  packed  with  iodo- 
form gauze,  or  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts  closed  almost  entirely  by 
sutures,  after  providing  for  drainage.  If  the  wound  is  left  to  granu- 
late, the  skinning-over  process  can  be  hastened  later  on  by  the  trans- 
plantation of  skin.  Schede's  method  of  obtaining  healing  under  an 
aseptic  blood-clot  (see  page  102)  is  also  good — ^i.  e.,  the  wound  in  the  soft 
parte  is  closed  by  sntures  without  drainage,  though  I  leave  one  angle 
open  as  a  means  of  escape  for  any  surplus  accumulation  of  fluid.  To 
prevent  recurrences  and  to  obtain  speedy  recovery,  the  invoJncrmo 
should  be  removed,  as  Riedel  rightly  says,  until  only  a  wall  of  cortex 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  fiat  trough.  If  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed under  Esmarch's  artificial  ischffimia,  antiseptic  dressings  exert- 
ing pressure  should  be  applied,  and  the  extremity  elevated,  before  the 
rubber  tourniquet  is  removed  ;  the  limb  should  then  be  kept  elevated 
for  the  next  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  very  important  tliat 
the  extremity  which  has  been  operated  upon  should  be  immobilised  as 
much  as  possible  by  a  splint.  If  fistulffi  persist,  they  must  be  thoroughly 
serapod  out,  and  the  8equestrott>my,  when  necessary,  repeated  for  the 
extraction  of  any  other  sequestra  which  may  be  present.  Sequestrot- 
omy  is  a  very  beneficent  and  not  at  all  a  dangerone  operation  if  per- 
formed with  antiseptic  precautions. 

Lücke  and  Bier  have  recommended  an  excellent  new  method  for 
sequestrotomy  which  is  called  osteoplastic  necrotomy  {Fig.  355).     In 
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the  first  place,  the  iocbions  ao,  ah  and  o  d  are  made  through  the  soft 
parts,  then  the  bone,  which  in  Fig.  355  is  the  tibia,  is  cut  half  through 
tranaversely   with   a  keyhole 
8BW  and    divided    with    the 
chlgel  in  the  line  of  the  lon- 
gitndinal    incision.      By   de- 
pressing the'  handle   of    the 
chisel  the  skin-peri  osteal -bone 
Ssp  thus  fashioned  is  broken 
through  along  the  line  where 
it  still  remains  joined  to  the 
K«t  'of    the    cortex,   and    is 
turned  back  like  the  lid  of  a 
Iwx,  exposing  the  cavity  con- 
taining the    sequestrum   (see 
f%.   355).     After   removing 
the  eequeslrum  and  scraping 
"fit  and  disinfecting  Uie  cavi- 
'J')  tlie  cover  is  replaced,  and 
^^   wound  in  the  soft  parts 
dosed  immediately  or  by  sec- 
ondary sntures  applied  after 
"■c     wound     has    first     been 
racked.      Recovery     usually 
t*keQ  place  with  slight  sup- 
pn^^ation. 

g  107.  Spontaneou  (In- 
"■tküiiatory)  Separatiou  of  the 
^i^tyiei — The  spontaneous  (inflammatory)  separations  of  the  epiphy- 
^  "which  occur  in  the  bones  of  yoimg  subjects  at  the  cartilaginous 
J^fi^stions  with  tlie  diaphyses  have  already  been  discussed  under  the  sul)- 
J^ct:  of  Suppurative  Periostitis  and  Osteomyelitis.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
'^  spontaneous  separation  of  «n  epiphysis  from  the  bone  is  almost 
^^■«ys  secondary  to  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  the 
'''*"*"row  of  the  bone,  or  the  joint.  But  occasionally  the  epiphyseal 
*F**»ration  is  due  to  primary  inflammation  at  the  cartilaginous  sym- 
^^^J^sis,  as,  for  example,  is  the  case  in  the  osteochondritis  luetica  oeenr- 
,  "^^  in  the  course  of  syphilis.  Multiple  epiphyseal  separations  affect- 
,^5  several  bones  have  been  observed  in  pyaemia.  The  non-suppura- 
^^  epontaneouB  epiphyseal  separation  is  very  rare,  and  when  it  does 
■^«  place  may  be  due,  according  to  Poupart,  Petit,  and  Volkmann,  to 
^  *>  «morrbagic  malacia  of  tlie  epiphyseal  cartilages  occurring  in  scurvy. 


Fio.  355.— Onteoplaslic  necrotomy. 
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The  osteochondritis  dissecans  described  by  König,  the  nature  of  wliicb 
is  obscure,  also  sometimes  leads  to  complete  separation,  for  example^ 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  from  its  neck,  without  any  traumatism  hav- 
iug  been  received,  and  even  occurs  in  people  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
of  age. 

According  to  Volkmann,  the  typical  spontaneous  separation  of  the 
epiphysis  is  generally  observed  before  the  fifteenth  3'ear,  and  no  case 
has  been  recorded  where  it  happened  later  than  the  twentieth  year.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  cartilage  between  the  epiphyses  and  diaphjses 
persists  till  about  the  twentieth  to  twenty-second  to  twenty  fourth  year 
of  life,  the  epiphyses  joining  with  the  diaphyses  somewhat  earlier  in 
women  than  in  men.  Separation  of  the  epiphysis  is  most  common  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia. 

Traumatic  separations  of  the  epiphysis  are  described  on  pages  575 
and  589. 

The  symptoms  of  epiphyseal  separation  are  in  the  main  those  of  a 
fracture,  and  repair  takes  place  in  precisely  the  same  way.  We  have 
discussed  on  page  589  the  occurrence  of  disturbances  of  growth  after 
bony  consolidation  of  the  epiphyseal  line.  It  need  only  be  briefly 
stated  here  that  in  two  cases  of  suppurative  separation  of  the  upper 
epiphysis  of  the  tibia  in  comparatively  young  children,  Blasius  and 
Volkmann  were  able  subsequently  to  demonstrate  no  shortening  after 
the  growth  of  the  body  had  been  completed. 

The  treatment  of  separations  of  the  epiphyses  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  which  govern  the  treatment  of  simple  and  compound 
fractures,  and  is  the  same  as  that  for  traumatic  separations,  which  was 
given  in  §  101. 

§  108.  Rhachitis. — Rhachitis  (from  pa^*^,  the  spine)  is  a  general  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition  which  occurs  in  early  childhood,  and  anatomically 
is  characterised  mainly  by  the  formation  of  bone  which  is  deficient  in 
lime,  and  by  an  increased  absorption  of  bone.  Therefore  the  bones 
aflfected  by  rickets  are  abnormally  soft  and  have  a  tendency  to  bend, 
to  suflfer  infractions  ;  and  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  are  remarkably 
thick — a  peculiarity  which  has  given  the  disease  the  name  of  dappelU 
Glieder  (double  limbs).  Rhachitis  is  a  disease  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  bone,  and  a  true  disease  of  childhood,  most  commonly  begin- 
ning in  the  first  or  second  year  of  life,  very  rarely  after  the  fifth  or 
sixth.  According  to  Schwartz,  pronounced  rickets  is  often  observed 
in  infants,  and  the  investigations  of  Kassowitz  show  that  it  frequently 
begins  during  the  latter  months  of  foetal  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
transmission  of  morbid  stimuli,  or  as  a  result  of  deficient  absorption  of 
lime  from  the  maternal  circulation,  and  then  during  the  months  imme- 
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oltowing  birth  the  symptoms  of  the  affection  become  more  and 
irked.     In  the  Vienna  obstetncal  cl  n  c  among  five  hundred 
,  Schwartz  found  80-6  per  cent  to 
litic,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
of  these  rhachitic  children  had  1  ved 
nproper  dietetic  and  hygienic  co  d 
d  during  their  pregnancy  had  dune 
•rk.     Khftchitis  was   first  accurately 
1  by  the  English  surgeon  Gi  sson  in 
lie  of  the  eighteenth  century — hence 
le   "  English    disease " — bat  it   was 
0  the  ancients. 

omioal  Changn  in  Rhaohitii. — The 
ml  changes  in  rickets  liave  recently 
idied  by  Virchow,  Kassowitz,  Ba- 
and  others.  Kaesowitz  ascribes  all 
ifestations  of  rhachitis  to  chronic  ni 
>ry  changes  at  the  boundary  line  be 
le  fcetal  and  infant  bone — i.  e  to  an 
Jly  increased  vascularisation  of  the 
•liich  go  to  form  bone.  As  a  result 
yperiemia,  and  the  nainerous  chiefly 
ned  vessels  at  the  epiphyses  in  the 
im  and  medulla,  there  occurs  a 
}f  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  a  dimin 
posit  of  lirae  salts,  and  an  increased 
m  of  the  fully  formed  bone  The 
dergoes  a  lacunar  absorption  (Fig 
eoclasts  being  present,  and,  as  I  1  ave 
efore,  is  probably  dissolved  by  car- 
id.  Rhachitic  bone  is  poor  in  lime, 
newly  formed  bone  remains  for  a 
e  in  the  uncalcified  state.  Not  till 
:hitis  has  run  its  course  does  tlie 
substance  of  the  bone  become  cora- 
alcified,  and  then  usually  to  an  ex- 
agree,  so  that  the  affected  hone  ap- 
ickened  and  very  hard — sclerosed. 
nges  at  the  epiphyses  are  very  characteristic.  Under  normal 
IB  the  epiphysis  is  deüned  by  a  plain  white  line,  cartilage  and 
ng  sharply  differentiated  from  one  another.  But  in  rhachitis 
ply  defined  linear  boundary  is  absent,  and  the  different  tissues, 


'csloiBed  or  ü 
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the  cartilage,  bone  and  medulla,  appear  as  though  blended  togetlier 
without  any  eystem  (Fig.  356).  The  cartilaginous  epiphyseal  line  i» 
broadened  aud  irregular,  the  boundary  between  cartilage,  bone,  and 
medullary  tissue  is  not  well  marked,  and  the  zone  of  calcification  at  tk 
points  of  ossification  is  absent  or  deficient.  The  most  important  tu- 
tors in  the  process  are  always  the  insufficient  deposit  of  lime  salts  and 
the  iucreaeed  absorption  of  the  bone  already  present  Baginsky  eist«« 
that  rhachitic  bone  has  lost  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  lime  it  contains.  Eliscbitic 
bones  are  so  soft  that  they  can  easily  be  cut 
with  a  knife,  and,  in,  conseqnence  of  this 
softness,  deformities  of  tlie  skeleton  occnr. 
In  older  children  the  changes  in  the  thorai, 
the  vertebrse  and  extremities  are  more  prom- 
inent than  those  in  the  skull.  Bow-Bhsped 
curves  develop  in  the  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties, or,  more  commonly,  angular  deformi- 
ties at  the  ends  of  the  diaphyscs  (Fig.  357) 
with  tliickening  of  the  epiphyses.  The 
joints  are  loose,  abnormally  movable,  and 
painful.  At  the  knee  joint,  for  instance, 
there  is  very  often  a  considerable  abduction 
or  adduction  and  rotation  of  the  leg  in  con- 
_  sequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  ligaments 

Fro.  85T.— Bhachitic  deformities    of  the   joint  and   the   rhachitic  curvature 
ot  tbe  leg.  1  .  1  .         .        I         .1  . 

which  exists  in  the  tibia  and  femur  (genn 

valgum  and  genu  varum  rhacliiticum).  At  tlie  hip  joint  tlie  rhachitic 
bending  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  to  be  noted.  In  the  foot  the  so- 
called  "  flat  foot "  develops,  etc.  This  relaxation  of  the  joints  and 
softness  of  the  bones  are  the  reasons  why  rhachitic  children  take  so 
long  to  stand  and  walk,  and  why  they  lose  their  ability  to  perform 
these  acts  in  recurrent  rhachitis  or  rhachitis  of  late  development.  The 
pelvic  walls  fall  together,  causing  the  cavity  to  become  contracted,  tlie 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  projects  downwards  and  forwards,  the 
acetabular  region  is  pushed  inwards,  the  symphysis  forwards.  Cnrva- 
tures  develop  in  the  vertebrte  (scoliosis,  kyphosis),  and  the  thorax,  pa^ 
ticularly  at  the  points  where  the  ribs  join  the  costal  cartilages,  becoraeä 
depressed,  so  that  in  severe  cases  the  sternum  is  pushed  forwards  (the 
so-called  "chicken  breast,"  or  pectus  carinatum).  In  the  skull,  espe- 
cially in  the  occipital  region,  tlie  bones  remain  for  a  very  long  time 
soft  and  yielding  to  pressure,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  bone  sub- 
etauee,  some  portions  may  again  become  membranous  (cranio-tabes  rha- 
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chitica).  The  cutting  of  the  teeth  is  delayed,  and  after  the  disease  has 
been  cured  they  often  come  through  precipitately.  The  longitudinal 
growth  and  body  weight  are  less  tlian  they  normally  should  be.  Bou- 
chat  states  that  rhachitic  children  only  grow  about  two  to  three  centi- 
metres in  a  year,  while  the  average  longitudinal  growth  in  health 
amounts  to  about  seven  to  eight  centimetres. 

Under  anomalies  of  internal  organs  are  to  be  mentioned  disturb- 
ances of  the  central  nervous  system  and  of  the  circulatory  and  digest- 
ive organs,  such  as,  for  example,  hypertrophy  or  sclerosis  of  the  brain', 
and  chronic  hydrocephalus.  The  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  is  so 
common  in  rhachitic  children,  is  probably  caused  by  a  general  or  a 
reflex  anaemia.  Disturbances  of  digestion  (dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  alter- 
nating with  constipation),  chronic  bronchitis,  lobular  pneumonia,  etc., 
are  very  common.  The  liver  is  very  often  decreased  in  size ;  the 
spleen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  but  not  always  enlarged,  and 
sometimes  attains  enormous  dimensions.  The  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, lymph  glands,  etc.,  often  show  the  same  disturbances  of  nutri- 
tion as  in  scrofula  (see  page  423).  In  the  form  of  rhachitis  appearing 
somewhat  later  in  life  (rhachitis  tarda),  Levrat  (Lyon)  very  often  ob- 
served goitre. 

Analyses  of  the  urine  show,  according  to  Baginsky,  that  (1)  a  healthy 
child  retains  more  nitrogen  in  its  system  than  a  rhachitic  one,  and 
excretes  phosphoric  acid  more  freely  in  the  urine ;  (2)  that  under  the 
influence  of  dyspeptic  conditions  the  rhachitic  child  excretes  nitrogen 
in  the  urine  more  readily  than  the  healthy  child,  and  retains  phosphoric 
acid;  (3)  that  no  difference  can  be  made  out  between  healthy  and 
rhachitic  children  as  regards  the  excretion  in  the  urine  of  lime  and 
magnesium;  (4)  that  the  relative  amount  of  chlorine  excreted  in  the 
urine  of  healthy  children  is  greater  than  in  that  of  rhachitic  children. 
As  regards  the  excretion  of  phosphorus  or  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
urine  of  rhachitic  children,  the  statements  of  autliorities  vary  very 
greatly;  but  as  a  general  thing  the  majority  of  German  authorities 
declare  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine 
(hypophosphouria)  in  rickets ;  while  tlie  majority  of  French  authori- 
ties maintain  that  there  is  an  increase  (hyperphosphouria). 

The  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  faeces  shows  that  more  lime  u 
excreted  in  the  stools  of  rhachitic  children  (to  one  kilogramnio  of  body 
weight)  than  is  normally  the  case,  and  that  the  excretion  of  pliospagru* 
acid,  as  compared  with  that  in  health,  is  not  increased. 

The  Xtiology  of  Ehachitia.— The  cause  of  rickets— wliicli  we  hiiv^- 
learned  to  recognise  as  a  general  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  oliuui'üii. 
mainly  localised  in  the  bony  system — has  been  made   the   oUj«"^  '/» 
41 
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much  experimental  investigation.  The  majority  of  the  authoriti^ 
ascribe  the  cause  of  rhachitis  to  malnutrition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ^^e 
know  that  a  proper  supply  of  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  earthy 
salts  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  nutrition  of  all  the  tissues. 
Chossat  and  others  have  demonstrated  by  experiments  on  young  grow- 
ing animals  that  by  feeding  them  with  food  deficient  in  lime,  young 
birds  and  dogs,  for  example,  show  changes  which  are  analogous  to 
those  in  rhachitis.  Baginsky,  whose  careful  investigations  include  627 
cases  of  rickets  (347  boys  and  280  girls),  also  states  that  the  diseage  is 
a  result  of  unfavourable  conditions  of  life,  especially  deficient  nourish- 
ment, ba(J  dwellings,  etc.  Rhachitis  is,  in  fact,  a  disease  of  the  poor, 
particularly  in  large  cities,  and  occurs  less  often  in  the  country,  as 
Morgan  and  Baxter  have  recently  proved  by  extensive  statistics.  Bill- 
roth and  Winiwarter  maintain  that  in  Vienna  about  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  show  symptoms  of  rickets.  Children 
who  are  brought  up  by  bad  artificial  feeding  without  being  nursed  at 
the  breast,  and  who  have  disorders  of  digestion,  are  particularly  apt  to 
be  affected  with  rickets.  According  to  R.  L.  Lee,  preceding  respira- 
tory disturbances  due  to  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  whooping-cough,  etc., 
are  also  of  great  etiological  importance.  Furthermore,  we  saw  on 
page  629  that  the  syphilitic  poison,  and  possibly  also  other  hsematoge- 
nous  dyscrasioB,  excite  changes  at  the  epiphyseal  junctions  which  are 
similar  to  those  of  true  rhachitis ;  and  doubtless  rickety  children  suffer 
from  hereditary  syphilis  more  often  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  Course  of  Rhachitis  is  for  the  most  part  chronic,  more  rarel; 
acute,  and  the  earlier  the  rhachitis  occurs  the  more  rapid,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  its  course.  Thus  the  rare  cases  of  congenital  rickets  ran  a 
very  rapid  course ;  and  of  the  children  affected  by  the  disease  during 
the  months  immediately  following  birth,  a  large  part  perish  from  in- 
creasing inanition  due  to  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions.  But  if 
the  causative  factors  are  removed,  and  the  children  properly  fed  and 
their  surroundings  improved,  the  disease  usually  disappears  rapidly— 
in  the  milder  cases  within  five  to  six  months,  and  in  the  more  severe 
ones  within  two  to  three  years.  Occasionally  the  disease  drags  on  till 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year ;  cases  lasting  longer  than  this  are  very  rare.  In 
the  cases  of  dc^ite  rhachitis  there  are  sometimes  complicating  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition,  particularly  scurvy,  which  may  occur  simultaneouslj 
with  the  rickets  (Th.  Smith,  Barlow,  etc.). 

The  Diagnosis  of  Bhaohitis,  as  a  rule,  is  very  easy,  for  the  reason  that  | 
tlie  above-described  anatomical  changes  in  the  skeleton  are  patliogno-  ; 
monic.  It  should  be  a  rule,  in  making  an  examination,  to  undress  com-  , 
pletely  all  children  suffering  from  chronic  disease. 
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The  Prog]iOfi%  if  proper  treatment  is  adopted,  is  favourable,  as  we 
have  said  before.  But  if  the  unfavourable  conditions  continue,  a  large 
proportion  of  rhachitic  children  j)eriöh  from  diseases  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  of  the  respiratory  organs,  from  hydrocephalus,  general  inanition, 

etc. 

The  Treatment  of  Bhachitis  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  proper  food  to  the  child,  and  in  doing  away  as  soon  as 
possible  with  all  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions.  Inasmuch  as  recent 
investigations  show  that  rhachitis  is  of  such  connnon  occurrence  in 
young  infants,  they  must  always  be  ciiref uUy  examined  for  its  presence, 
and  in  cases  where  the  disease  is  found  the  proper  treatment  must  be 
begun  early.  The  best  food  for  suckling  children  is  mothers'  milk  or 
good  cows'  milk  sterilised  by  Soxhlet's  apparatus.  Nursing  the  child 
longer  than  the  first  year  of  its  life,  Baginsky  states,  is  just  as  apt  to 
cause  rickets  as  is  the  administration  at  too  early  a  period  of  starchy  or 
indigestible  food.  All  disorders  of  digestion  and  other  complications 
in  rhachitic  children  should  be  carefully  treated  according  to  the  gen- 
eral rules  which  apply  to  them.  Internally,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  lime, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  pyrogallic  acid  have  been  recommended  for 
rhachitis,  but  in  their  administration  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Cod-liver  oil,  which  may  be  com- 
bined with  extract  of  malt,  is  useful  for  children  who  are  not  fat,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  Lime  is  given  in  the  form  of  liqnor  calcis  added  to 
milk,  or  in  a  mixture  made  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  calcium  with 
ferri  oxyd.  sacch.  (ferri  carb.  sacch.),  equal  parts  of  each,  enough  to 
cover  the  point  of  a  knife,  three  times  a  day.  On  account  of  its  osteo- 
plastic action  the  administration  of  phosphorus  has  recently  l)een 
recommended  for  rhachitis  by  Wegner  and  Kassowitz.  It  is  given 
(1  milligramme  ^?/*o  die)  in  cod-liver  oil  (0*01  gramme  phosphor.,  1000. 
cubic  centimetres  ol.  morrhuse,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  a  day),  or  in 
pill  form  with  oil  of  phosphorus  and  some  indifferent  powder  encloHe<l 
in  gelatine  capenles.  Maas  and  others  maintain  that  arsenic  and  pyro- 
gallic acid  have  also  an  osteoplastic  action  like  phosphorus.  Three  \yQT 
cent  brine  baths,  sea  baths,  health  resorts  situated  on  high  land,  and 
proper  climate  have  as  valuable  an  influence  npon  rickets  as  they  have 
upon  scrofula  (aee  page  424).  To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  curva- 
tures and  angular  deformities  which  may  occur  in  the  extremiticB,  for 
example,  rhachitic  children  should  not  ho  encouraged  to  stand  and  walk 
at  too  early  a  period.  Braces  and  similar  a[)paratus  should  be  used  to 
sapport  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  ap[)lication  of  light  water-glass 
or  starch  dressings  is  also  advantageous.  After  tlu^  rhachitis  has  sub- 
sided, the  bony  deformities,  particularly  those  in  the  hfg,  often  have  to 
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be  corrected,  the  crooked  bonee  either  being  broken  by  hand  or  hyEiz- 
zoli's  oBteoclaet  (Fig.  74,  page  84),  and  then  whea  they  have  been  ren- 
dered straight  treated  like  a  Bubcutaneous  fracture.  In  other  cases, 
when  the  strength  and  sclerosis  of  the  bone  is  considerable,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  break  the  bone  suhcutaneously,  and  subcutaneous  oele- 
otomy,  combined  possibly  with  an  excision  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
bone,  must  be  undertaken.  To  perform  osteotomy,  the  proper  incisioD 
is  made  through  the  skin,  and  Uirough  this  the  bone  is  divided  with 
the  hammer  and  chisel,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  cor- 
tex, which  is  then  usually  broken  by  hand.  The  wound  is  not  satared, 
and  after  covering  it  with  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  splint  is  immediately  applied.  If  the  operation  is  carried  out  witb 
antiseptic  precautions  it  ia  entirely  devoid  of  danger.  Macewen's  oste- 
otomy at  the  lower  end  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  femur  is  also  very  ap 
propriate  in  cases  of  genu  valgum  rhachiticum.  Tenotomy  of  tiie 
tendo  Achilles  must  sometimes  be  added  when  the  curvature  of  the 
tibia  is  convex  anteriorly.  But  frequently  braces  will  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  deformity,  the  bones  gradually  becoming  straight  of  their 
own  accord.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  Special  Sut^ry  for  the 
particulars  of  the  treatment  for  the  various  eeqnelte  of  rhachitii  in 
the  different  portions  of  the  body  such  as  the  vertebrse  the  extremi- 
ties ete 

§  109  Oiteomshuna. — By  osteomalac  a  we  understand  a  pecnlur 
Boftenmg  and  resorption  of  bone  substance  which  is  observed  moet 
commonly  in  women  during  pregnancy  and  the  puerpenum  less  oftea 


in  men,  and  in  women  who  are  not  pregnant.  The  disease  not  "*• 
frequently  occurs  in  pregnant  and  milch  cows.  In  osteomalacia  *^ 
normal,  strong  bones  of  adults  become  soft,  while  in  rbachitis,  on  "•^ 
other  hand,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  disease  of  development  affectäijf 
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Yoang  bone,  in  conseqaence  of  wliich  the  latter  remain  soft  and  do  not 
become  firm. 

Anatomical  Changei  in  Oiteomalaoia. — The  pueriioral  form  of  oKteoma- 
lacia  probably  always  begins  in  the  pelvis,  and  eitlier  remains  limited  to  the 
latter  or  attacks  other  bones,  and  may  even  involve  most  of  the  nkeleton, 
particularly  if  the  woman  passes  through  several  pregnancies  after  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease.  The  non-puerperal  form  begins  most  commonly  in 
the  vertebrae  and  thorax,  and  then  extends  to  the  extremities  and  finally  to 
the  bones  of  the  head.  The  softening,  the  absorption  of  bone  substance 
(Fig.  358),  is  an  halisteresia — i.  e.,  the  lime  salts  are  first  dissolved,  but  tlie 
decalcified  ground  substance  persists  a  little  while  longer,  then  it  alno  gradu- 
ally disintegrates,  and  is  finally  absorbed.  The  al>Korption  of  Uie  lime  salts 
always  begins  in  the  periphery  of  the  bone  and  advances  steadily  towards 
the  centre.  In  this  manner  a  considerable  loss  of  lK)ne  may  be  brought 
about,  and  the  cortex  of  the  long  bones  may  become  as  thin  as  paper,  or  the 
diseased  bone  may  even  entirely  disappear,  leaving  only  the  periosteum 
and  medulla  to  persist  as  an  elastic  tube.  Morand  observed  a  very  pro- 
nounced degree  of  osteomalacia  in  a  woman  who  possessed  in  the  place  of 
most  of  her  bones  only  membranous  cylinders  or  very  thin  tubes  of  bone. 
In  the  milder  cases,  which  recover  quickly,  the  dec*alcified  bone  substance 
can  be  very  rapidly  changed  to  normal  bone  by  a  fresh  deposit  of  the  salts 
of  lime.  As  long  as  the  disease  is  advancing  the  medulla  is  usually  very 
richly  supplied  with  blood,  contains  humerous  liaMnorrliagic  foci  scattered 
through  it,  has  an  abundance  of  cells,  and  is  ]x>or  in  fat.  In  rare  instances 
of  osteomalacic  softening  of  bone  there  have  been  noted  multiple  cystic  for- 
mations with  tumour-like  enlargement  of  the  softened  i)ortion8  of  bono  (Al- 
bertin).  There  are,  moreover,  cases  which  present  the  clinical  picture  of 
osteomalacia^  and  anatomically  are  due  to  the  development  of  multiple  true 
tumours,  especially  sarcomata  (Recklinghausen) .  As  a  result  of  the  softening 
of  the  bones  there  of  course  arise  corres|)onding  curved  or  angular  deformi- 
ties, and  fractures.  Changes  of  shape  in  the  osteomalacic  pelvis  are  particu- 
larly common.  Recklinghausen  and  Rehn  have  rcH'ently  described  an  in- 
fantile osteomalacia,  but  this  is  probably  in  the  main  a  severe  rhachitis. 

The  Etiology  of  Osteomalaoia. — The  precise  cause  of  osteomalacia  is 

still  but  little  understood,  though  various  theories  have  been  advaiitt'«!. 
We  only  know  that  it  occurs  chiefly  in  pref^nant  or  nursing  wonuTi 
and  animals,  and  is  common  in  certain  n^^ions  which  in  Germany  lit.- 
along  the  Rhine,  while  other  places,  like  tlie  valley  of  the  Oder,  apivar 
to  be  free  from  it.     Damp,  unhealthy  dwellings,  malariai  aiuemi;i,  i.:..i 
other  constitutional  anomalies  connect^jd  with  (iisturbances  of  nntri*:   :., 
are  said  to  be  of  importance,     (^uhnheiin  maintains  that  Ofiteom:t'  -.  '..v. 
like  rhachitis,  is  a  disturbance  of  nutrition,  and  he  befieres  t:.  •.•  ::.^ 
maternal  organism  during  pregnancy  and  the  nursing  period  c-  -  r^i^ä; 
too  little  lime,  because  a  very  lari^e  amount  of  lime  saltB  are  r.-. ..>«*:▼ 
for  the  development  of  the  fcetal  skeleton  as  well  as  for  the  m:!k.     F4r 
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this  reason  only  osteoid  tissue,  which  is  deficient  or  entirely  lacking  in 
lime,  is  formed  in  the  maternal  organism.  Consequently,  according  to 
Cohnheim's  theory,  the  uncalcified  or  deficiently  calcified  bone  tissue 
is  not  decalcified  old  bone  tissue,  but  new-formed  osteoid  tissue.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  old  idea  is  correct,  viz.,  that  the  bone  tisgue 
which  is  poor  in  lime  or  in  which  the  lime  is  absent  is  the  decalcified 
ground  substance  of  the  old  bone.  It  is  natural  that  the  cause  for  the 
decalcification  in  this  condition  should  also  be  ascribed  to  an  acid  such 
as  lactic  acid,  or,  more  correctly,  carbonic  acid  ;  but  as  yet  no  proof  of 
this  has  been  obtained.  Heiss  and  others  have  fed  animals  with  lactic 
acid  for  months  (three  hundred  and  eight  days,  for  example),  and  yet 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  osteomalacia.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  the  decalcification  is  due  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid ;  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  the  hypersemia  of  the  medulla  favours  this  view,  that  in 
osteomalacia  we  have  to  deal  with  an  inflammatory  process  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  vascularity  and  an  abnormal  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Examination  of  the  urine,  however,  does  not  always  show 
an  increased  excretion  of  earthy  phosphates,  a  thing  which  the  acid 
theory  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Petrone  calls  attention  to  the  in- 
creased amount  of  nitric  acid  contained  in  the  urine,  and  believes  that 
osteomalacia  is  caused  by  the  micro-organism  described  by  Schlössing 
and  Münz,  which  produc-es  nitric  acid.  In  one  case  of  non-puerperal 
osteomalacia  observed  by  Kobler,  with  pronounced  changes  in  almost 
all  the  bones,  examination  of  the  ash  obtained  from  the  blood  revealed 
a  considerable  increase  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  diminution  of  the  so- 
dium to  less  than  half  the  normal  quantity.  The  rare  osteomalacia  of 
men,  and  of  women  who  are  not  pregnant  or  nursing,  depends,  accord- 
ing to  Cohnheim,  in  the  main  upon  disorders  of  digestion  or  of  as- 
similation, combined  with  a  lessened  absorption  of  lijne. 

We  have  practically  given  the  symptomatology  of  osteomalacia  iu 
the  above  description.  The  disease  almost  always  begins,  as  we  have 
said,  during  pregnancy  or  during  the  puerperium,  with  severe  shooting 
pains  in  the  affected  bones.  Consequently  the  disease,  at  the  outset,  is 
often  confused  with  rheumatism,  until  the  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
bones  enable  the  correct  diagnosis  to  be  made.  The  affection  may  be- 
come very  pronounced  during  a  single  pregnancy  or  a  single  puer- 
perium. The  milder  cases  will  get  entirely  well ;  but  very  frequently 
the  disease  makes  pauses  in  its  progress,  and  then,  in  conjunction  with 
another  pregnancy,  though  apparently  cured,  it  will  break  out  again 
with  fresh  intensity.  Recklinghausen  observed  osteomalacia  in  young 
subjects  in  combination  with  Basedow's  disease. 

The  prognosis  of  osteomalacia  is  very  unfavourable,  and  actual  cures 
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are  exceedingly  rare.  Nevertheless,  the  operative  removal  of  the 
ovaries  in  puerperal  osteomalacia,  recently  recommended  by  Fehling, 
yields  surprisingly  good  results. 

The  treatment  of  osteomalacia  is  like  that  of  rickets  (see  pages  643, 
644),  and  consists  primarily  in  the  administration  of  good  nutritious 
food,  also  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  lime,  quinine,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic. 
All  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions,  disturbances  of  nutrition,  and 
constitutional  anomalies  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  done  away  with. 
If  the  woman  is  nursing  her  child,  she  must  be  forbidden  to  do  so,  and 
made  aware  of  the  danger  that  in  a  new  pregnancy  the  disease  may 
recnr  with  increased  severity.  Great  interest  attaches  to  the  cures  of 
osteomalacia  recently  obtained  by  the  removal  of  the  ovaries.  The 
castration,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Fehling,  is  either  per- 
formed by  itself,  or  combined  with  Porro's  supravaginal  removal  of  the 
gravid  uterus.  The  success  of  this  procedure  is  so  remarkable  that  pa- 
tients with  a  very  pronounced  form  of  the  disease  can  be  cured  and 
allowed  to  attend  to  their  employment  after  the  lapse  of  from  three  to 
four  to  five  weeks.  Petrone  believes  that  the  success  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  narcosis  and  not  to  the  operation,  as  he  has  cured  one 
case  of  osteomalacia  in  three  weeks  by  the  daily  administration  of  two 
grammes  of  chloral  hydrate,  the  nitric  acid  which  was  present  in  the 
urine  disappearing  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  treatment. 

The  castration  recommended  by  Fehling  for  osteomalacia,  with  or 
without  supravaginal  removal  of  the  uterus,  deserves  the  most  general 
consideration  because  of  the  success  which  has  already  been  obtained. 
We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  in  rare  instances  the  osteomalacia  of 
women  also  gets  well  spontaneously. 

§  110.  Atrophy  and  Hypertrophy  of  Bone. — Atrophy  of  bone  is  due 
to  various  causes.  Every  resorption  of  fully  formed  bone  substance, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  occurs  so  frequently  under  pathological  condi- 
tions, is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  atrophy  of  bone.  The  resorption  of 
bone  substance  either  takes  place  on  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  or 
it  starts  in  the  medulla  and  advances  outwards.  In  the  outer  (concen- 
tric) atrophy  the  bone  becomes  smaller  and  thinner,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  internal  (excentric)  atrophy  the  medullary  cavity  and  the  Haver- 
sian canals  grow  larger  and  the  bone  becomes  porous  (osteoj)oro8is). 

The  senile  atrophy  which  aflFects  the  bones  of  the  skull  (the  cranial 
vault,  the  inferior  maxilla,  etc.)  and  of  the  extremities,  especially  their 
articular  ends,  is  a  special  form  of  bone  atrophy.  The  senile  osteo- 
porosis of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  of  practical  imjiortance,  as  the  neck 
gradually  becomes  depressed  and  may  be  broken  by  a  very  shght 
traumatism. 
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A  common  cause  of  the  atrophy  of  a  bone  is  disuse  of  the  latter 
(atrophy  of  disuse).  We  have  said  tliat  this  follows  paralyses,  inflam- 
mations of  joints,  temporary  immobilisation  of  an  extremity  by  a  plu- 
ter-of-Paris  dressing,  etc.  The  disappearance  of  the  acetabulum,  which 
occurs  when  a  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  not  re- 
duced, also  belongs'to  the  atrophies  of  diGnse. 
This  form  of  atrophy  may  take  place  in  cer- 
tain limited  portions  of  a  bone,  as  in  the  callus 
formed  after  a  fracture,  those  portions  of  the 
bone  substance  gradually  disappearing  wbidi 
have  become  useless  for  the  function  of  the 
bone. 

Another  form  of  atrophy  of  bone  is  tJ» 
neuroparalytic  and  trophbneurotic,  which  (W- 
curs  in  conjunction  with  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  such  as  tabes,  or  ae  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  trophic  nerve  fibres  or  afferent 
nerves,  or  in  the  trophic  centres  in  the  anterior 
borne  of  grey  matter  in  the  spinal  cord  (Fig. 
359).  A  careful  description  of  the  trophoneu- 
rotic diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  is  giveu 
in  §  117. 

Local  arrest  of  longitudinal  growth  is 
caused  by  diseases  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages, 
such  as  infianimation  or  suppuration,  or  it 
may  follow  their  ossification  at  too  earljs 
period  or  their  removal  in  too  extensile » 
resection,  etc.  Pressure,  inflammation,  snd 
the  development  of  a  tumour  may  also  lead  to 
localised  atrophy,  to  wearing  away  of  bone,  or 
to  caries. 

Eypertrophy  of  Soue  is  eitlier  limited  to 
some  particular  portion  of  a  bone,  as  in  the 
formation  of  osteophytes,  or  it  affects  the  en- 
tire bone,  the  whole  volume  of  the  latter  being  increased  or  onlj  ite 
length  or  thickness.  The  hypertrophies  include  the  hyperostoses  men- 
tioned on  a  previous  page — i.  e.,  the  increase  in  volume  following  peri- 
osteal and  endosteal  formation  of  bone,  and  tlie  oateoaclerosU  or  thick- 
ening of  bone  tissue,  which  is  also  called  eburneatio  ossis, 

Ilelferich  and  others  have,  as  we  remarked  before,  increased  the 
development  of  bone  at  a  given  point  by  artificial  hyperaemia,  pro- 
duced, for  example,  by  tying  off  the  extremity  with  an  elastic  tonmi- 
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let  drawn  moderately  tight  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  point  in  the 
me  which  is  diseased.  Thie  procedure  is  wprth  trying  in  the  case  of 
actnrea  where  the  callus  formation  ie  de- 
^ed  and  insufficient,  and  in  psendarthrods, 
.d  also  to  diminish  shortening,  etc.  (see 
^e  603). 

The  lengthening  which  bones  may  ander- 
>  in  conjunction  with  irritation  of  the  epi- 
lyseal  cartilages  dae  to  injuries  and  diseases 

the  diaphysis  or  neighbouring  joints  and 
ft  parts,  is  also  a  matter  of  practical  impor- 
nce.  As  Oilier  has  demonstrated  experi- 
entally,  an  increase  in  the  longitudinal 
■owth  of  young  bones  is  very  easily  brought 
«nt  by  stimuli  of  variona  kinds.  This  ex- 
ains  the  occurrence  of  the  increased  longi- 
dinal  growth  which  takes  place  in  conjunction  with  fractures,  espe- 
illy  those  which  are  compound  and  heal  with  marked  inflammatory 
action,  or  which  follows  necrosis,  osteomyelitis,  large  ulcers  of  the 
ot,  and  diseases  of  joints.  Young  bones  which  have  been  dislocated 
id  not  replaced  take  on  increased  longi- 
dinal  growth  if  they  are  freed  from  the 
-essure  of  the  superimposed  bone.  Thus, 
■r  example,  increased  longitudinal  growth 
'  the  radius  takes  place  after  dislocation 
'  its  head. 

Congenital  hypertrophy  of  bone  makes 
)  appearance  in  the  form  of  giant  growth 

the  fingers  and  toes  (Fig.  360,  raacro- 
ictylia),  and  also  as  giant  growth  of  an 
itire  extremity  (Figs.  361,  362).  Ac- 
'rding  to  Wittelsbofer's  statistics,  all  the 
sea  of  true  giant  growth  hitherto  re- 
■rded  are  congenital  in  origin,  and  origi- 
ite,  as  in  the  case  of  the  very  coosidera- 
e  monstrosity  illustrated  in  Figs.  361 
id  362,  from  an  abnormal  increase  of 
■owth  involving  all  the  tissues  of  one 
irt  of  the  body.  Giant  growth  is 
>a6ibly  a  congenital  trophoneurotic   disturbance. 

The  cases  of  acquired  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts 
ompensatory  hypertrophy)  are,  of  course,  to  be  distinguished  from 
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this  congeuital  giant  growtli.  P.  Wagner  has  recently  collected  several 
cases  of  congenital  and  acquired  giant  growth,  and  has  given  the  litera  , 
ture  on  this  subject  (Zeitschrift  für  Chir.,  Bd.  xxvi,  page  216).  BesseU 
Hagen  has  called  attention  to  the  various  anomalies  of  the  bones  an^ 
joints  which  occur  in  giant  growth. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  partial  giant  growth,  elastic  bandaginj 
massage,  and  Weir  Mitchell's  cure  have  been  used  with  success  in  tl 


Fio.  862. — Giant  growth  of  the  lower  oxtremitv  on  the  right  side,  and  the  upper  extremity  on  the 

left  side. 

milder  forms  of  the  affection.  In  severe  cases,  which  cause  much  trou- 
ble in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness  and  weight  of  the  affected 
extremity,  operative  measures  will  sometimes  be  necessary,  and  the 
enlarged  member  should  be  removed  (see  also  Treatment  of  Elephan- 
tiasis). 

Acromegaly,  a  disease  to  which  Marie,  in  1886,  first  directed  atten- 
tion, must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  congenital  giant  growth. 
In  acromegaly,  which  begins  about  the  tenth  to  tlie  twentieth  to  the 
thirtieth  year  of  life,  and  lasts  ten  to  twenty  years  or  longer,  there  is 
a  hypertrophy  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  involving  both  the  bones  and 
the  soft  parts,  especially  of  the  head  and  extremities.  The  hands  and 
feet  have  the  appearance  of  paws.  In  the  head  the  hypertrophy  af- 
fects most  commonly  the  lower  jaw,  tongue,  under  lip,  and  nose.  The 
power  of  vision  may  be  completely  lost,  owing  to  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  enlarged  sphenoid  bone  on  the  optic  nerve.  Hadden  and 
Ballame  state  that  the  disturbance  of  sight  is  caused  by  compression 
of  the  optic  chiasm  or  medullary  striae  of  the  optic  nerve  brought 
about  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  pituitary  body.  The  vertebrae,  ster- 
num, and  ribs  are  symmetrically  enlarged ;  there  are  kyphotic  curv- 
atures of  the  spinal  column  ;  the  joints  are  deformed ;  the  internal 
organs,   brain,   muscles,   nerves,   etc.,   hypertrophy.     The    subjective 
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rmptoms  presented  are  pains  in  the  head  and  joints,  a  feeling  of 
eakness,  and  parsesthesia.  A  steadily  increasing  cachexia  finally 
lakes  its  appearance.  The  precise  cause  of  acromegaly  is  still  ob- 
jure. According  to  W.  A.  Freund,  the  affection  is  an  anomaly  of 
rowth,  and  he  believes  that  its  immediate  cause  must  be  ascribed  to 
1  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  dilated  vessels.  Inherited  predisposi- 
on  to  the  disease  is  contested  by  some  authorities  and  accepted  by 
thers.  It  probably  has  a  complex  etiology,  and  occurs  after  various 
inds  of  disorders,  including  tumours  of  the  brain,  for  example.  Great 
sychical  excitement  has  frequently  been  thought  to  be  the  primary 
iuse  of  the  affection. 

Aoromicriai — ^The  condition  the  reverse  of  acromegaly  is  called  acromicria 
5tembo,  Reidel).  In  this  there  is  a  striking  atrophy,  especially  of  the  ter- 
linal  portions  of  the  body  (head,  fingers,  toes),  together  with  a  process  of 
ririnkage,  which  attacks  different  organs  and  sometimes  the  entire  body, 
be  etiology  of  the  affection  is  very  obscure,  and  the  disease  must  be  care- 
lUy  differentiated  from  syringomyelia,  Morvan^s  disease,  the  anaesthetic 
)nn  of  leprosy,  Haynaud^s  disease,  and  from  analogous  syphilitic  or  dia^ 
etic  affections  of  the  fingers.  According  to  Stembo,  the  disease  begins  on 
le  fingers.  On  the  latter  there  is  often  a  development  of  blebs  or  ulcers^ 
bich  heal  slowly,  and  are  accompanied  by  intermittent  pain.  The  skin  on 
le  fingers  grows  more  and  more  thin,  cicatricial,  and  tense;  all  the  nails 
erish,  the  fingers  become  shorter  and  less  movable,  and  the  entire  body 
rows  smaller,  from  atrophy  of  the  skin  and  the  soft  parts,  including  the 
>iigue  and  oesophagus.  The  face  assumes  a  peculiar  stiff,  immovable,  and 
ird-like  expression.  There  are  no  disturbances  of  sensibility,  the  cutaneous 
^flexes  are  normal,  the  tendon  reflexes  diminished,  and  the  electrical  ex- 
itability  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  is  slightly  increased. 

Daily  Variations  in  Height— As  regards  the  well-known  fact  that  man 
ecomes  shorter  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Merkel  has  made  some  accurate 
leasurements  (mostly  upon  himself),  and  has  found  that  the  length  of  the 
ody  in  the  morning  in  the  recumbent  position,  immediately  after  awaken- 
ig,  is  some  five  centimetres  more  than  in  the  evening  in  the  erect  position, 
he  loss  in  size  is  partly  gradual  and  partly  sudden.  The  former  is  due  to 
le  gradually  increasing  compression  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  inter- 
ertebral  fibro-cartilages ;  while  the  latter,  or  sudden  diminution  of  stature 
n  rising  from  the  horizontal  to  the  perpendicular  position,  is  brought  about 
y  compression  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  a  shortening  of  eight 
lillimetres  taking  place  in  the  region  of  the  ankle  joint,  of  two  to  three 
lillimetres  at  the  knee,  and  of  one  centimetre  at  the  hip.  This  lessening  of 
le  length  of  the  lower  extremities  is  mainly  caused  by  compression  of  the 
lastic  articular  cartilages  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  caput  femoris  into  the 
avity  of  the  acetabulum,  which  occurs  upon  standing  in  the  erect  position. 

Lymphadenia  Oflüum  (Nothnagel). — A  peculiar  kind  of  pernicious  bone 
isease,  which  has  been  described  by  Nothnagel,  requires  mention  at  this 
oint.     It  was  observed  in  a  man  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  terminated 
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fatally  in  a  year  and  a  half,  the  patient  having  been  aflOicted  with  aerere 
pains,  thickening  of  the  bones,  and  steadily  increasing  cachexia.  The  autopsy 
revealed  a  very  extensive  development  of  a  lymphadenoid  tissue,  with  a 
great  number  of  Charcot-Neumann  crystals  in  the  bones,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  periosteal  and  medullary  new  formation  of  bone.  The  medulla  bad 
almost  completely  disappeared.  Nearly  all  the  bones  were  diseased,  the 
phalanges  of  the  hands  and  feet  and  the  bones  of  the  face  alone  remaining 
unaffected.  The  lymph  glands  and  the  spleen  were  enlarged»  probably  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  medullary  tissue,  with  its  power  of  making  blood. 

§  111.  The  Tumours  of  Bone. — The  tumours  peculiar  to  bone  (os- 
teoma, exostosis,  osteosarcoma,  enehondroma,  soft-bone  tumours,  cyst, 
etc.)  will  be  described  in  §§  125-130,  where  we  shall  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  tumours  in  general.  At  present  we  shall  only  briefly  discuss 
the  parasitic  tumours  of  bone. 

Of  animal  parasites  there  occur  in  bone  the  echinococims  and  the 
cysticercti^  celluloscBy  the  latter  being  very  rarely  met  with.  Volt- 
man  n  mentions  one  case  of  Froriep's,  in  which  this  parasite  was  found 
in  the  first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger,  the  symptoms  being  those  of 
a  panaritium  periostale. 

Of  echinococcus  of  bone  there  are  fifty  known  cases. 

EchinococouB  of  Bone. — The  taenia  echinococcus,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
four- jointed  parasite  about  four  millimetres  long,  which  lives  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal  of  the  dog:  and  only  the  Cysticercus  of  this  taenia,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  taenia  e^gs  into  the  intestinal  canal,  occurs  in  man.  In 
whatever  organs  the  embryo  lodges,  the  liver  being  the  one  most  commonly 
affected,  characteristic  cystic  tumours  develop.  The  cyst  is  made  up  of  a 
lamellar,  very  elastic  cuticular  layer  (ectocyst),  on  the  inner  surface  of  which 
is  a  granular  parenchymatous  layer.  From  this  inner  layer  the  soK»lled 
brood-capsules  develop,  and  upon  these  are  formed  the  scolices  in  great 
numbers.  The  echinococcus  cyst  either  remains  single— unilocular — or  it  goes 
on  to  form  daughter  cysts  by  exogenous  and  endogenous  proliferation.  The 
size  of  the  cysts,  especially  in  the  liver,  is  often  very  considerable.  The 
echinococcus  multilocularis  is  another  form  of  the  echinococcus,  which 
forms  in  the  liver  only  small  cysts  in  great  numbers,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  millet  grain  to  that  of  a  pea,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  thick,  tough, 
diffuse  mass  of  connective  tissue. 

The  echinococcus  cysts  excite  a  local  inflammation  which  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  connective-tissue  capsule.  The  cysts,  after  attaining  the  size 
of  a  walnut  or  apple,  often  die,  and  their  fluid  contents  become  absorbed,  a 
cheesy,  fatty  detritus  or  calcification  being  then  found  inside  the  shrunken 
sac.  In  other  instances  the  cysts  grow  so  large  as  to  become  dangerous,  and 
by  penetrating  or  bursting  into  some  cavity  of  the  body  give  rise  to  severe 
inflammations. 

The  echinococcus  develops  in  bone,  especially  in  the  medulla  (Fig. 
863),  and  occasionally  forms  at  some  point  where  the  bone  has  been  sub- 
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jected  to  a  traumatism.  The  eehiDOcoccus  cysts  of  bone  are  of  alow, 
indolent  growtli,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years  sometimes  give  rise  to 
painful  tumours,  wliicli  at  the  outset  present  the  appearance  of  a  central 
bone  tumour  and  subsequently  of  a  bone  cyst  The  affection  occasion- 
ally remains  latent  for  several  years.  Ecbino- 
coccns  cysts  usually  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the 
head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  pea,  or  tliey  form 
large  cysts  (Fig.  363,  a)  which  commonly  break 
through  the  cortex  after  they  have  existed  a 
long  time,  and  invade  the  surrounding  soft 
parts,  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  or  neighbour- 
ing joint  (eee  below).  As  Bergmann  has  re- 
marked, there  is  sometimes  a  formation  of  ab- 
scesses in  the  tissues  around  the  bone,  which 
after  being  incised  show  no  tendency  to  heal, 
and  may  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  ne- 
crosis present.  The  pus  at  times  is  remarkably 
rich  in  Cholesterin  crystals,  a  fact  which  is  of 
importance  for  the  diagnosis.  The  atrophy  of 
bone  is  not  infrequently  very  considerable  (Fig. 
364).  It  is  worth  noting  that,  as  Gangolphe 
says,  the  multilocular  form  of  echinococcns  of 
bone  is  by  far  the  most  common  ;  it  was  found 
thirty-two  times  in  thirty-seven  cases,  and  only 
in  five  instances  was  encysted  echinococcus  pres- 
ent (which  is  much  the  more  common  form  in 
the  soft  parts,  especially  in  the  liver).  Of  fifty- 
two  cases,  twenty-six  were  of  the  hollow  bones  fifty-two-yeBr-oid  wnm. 
(eleven  humerus,  eight  tibia,  six  femur,  one  cuspyst  Amputucio fe- 
pbalanx)  and  eighteen  of  the  fiat  bones  (eleven 
pelvis,  four  each  involving  the  skull,  scapula,  and  sternum,  and  the  ribs 

The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  with  certainty  when  the  soft,  fluc- 
tuating tumours  have  broken  through  the  bone,  or  when  a  portion  of 
their  contents  can  be  withdrawn  by  an  exploratory  puncture.  In  the 
case  of  the  long  hollow  bones  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  occasionally 
revealed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  spontaneous  fracture. 

The  prognosis  is  governed  by  the  location  of  tlie  disease,  echi- 
nococcus of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  of  the  vertebrae  and  pelvis 
being  the  most  unfavourable,  while  the  echinococcus  of  the  extrem- 
ities is  less  so.  Gangolphe  states  that  out  of  seven  cases  of  echiuo- 
coccoB  of  the  vertebree,  six  died  of  sepsis  after  the  operation,  while 
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of  nineteen  patients  with  ecbinococcus  of  the  extremities  only  fou, 

died. 

The  treatment  consists  in  as  complete  a  removal  as  possible  of  the-^ 

cyst  as  well  as  of  tlie  diseased  bone,  or,  when  this  cannot  be  done,  in  in- 
cision, with  destmc- 
tion   of    the   mem- 
brane by  means  of 
the     sharp     spoon, 
Paquelin      thermo- 
cautery-,    etc.       In 
the  case  of  the  es- 
tremities,     amputa- 
tion  or  disarticnia-  - 
tioD  will   often   be^ 
necessary.      Of  th^^ 
thirty-six    cases  or- . 
ecbinococcus         o^ 

¥10.  3B4.— EchiDOcoocuB  of  the  p*lric  bones  on  the  right  lide,  with     bouC     collected    b 

wtll-iimrkol  njBorption  ui'  the  bon«»  of  the  ptlvi»  and  head  of      'ttocmv     an«)    tt-V- 
th>.-fL'murofatwom)-.flvL-jeor-oldpt.a«aiilwom«D(Vi«rtel|.        -KeSzey    and    Hah^ 

twenty  were  0|h>^ 
rated  upon,  and  of  tliese  fourteen  were  cured  (two  by  incision,  twel"^( 
by  amputation).  At  all  events  the  treatment  should  be  as  energetic  ss 
possible  so  as  to  prevent  recurrences, 

EchinoooccOB  in  Jointi. — Occasionally,  as  we  have  remarked  before 
an  ecbinococcus  of  bone  breaks  tlirough  into  the  neighbouring  joint 
(Fischer  fonnd  ten  such  cases  in  literature) ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  for 
the  parasite  to  lodge  primarily  in  the  joints.  Of  the  above-mentiooed 
ten  cases,  eight  affected  the  hip  joint,  one  the  knee,  and  one  an  ioter- 
phalangeal  joint.  Of  echinococcns  cysts  of  the  pelvic  bones  with  per- 
foration into  the  hip  joint,  only  one  case  has  been  cured  by  opendon 
(Bardeleben).  Tbe  treatment  of  this  affection  of  the  joints  dcmiadi 
very  energetic  procedures  (resection,  or  even  amputation). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF   JOINTS. 

Reriew  of  the  anatomy  of  joints. — The  acute  inflammations  of  joints :  Arthritis  or  syno- 
yitis  serosa,  sero-fibrinosa,  and  purulenta. — The  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism. — 
The  secondary  inflammations  of  joints  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  infectious 
diseases  (metastatic  inflammations  of  joints). — Gonorrhoeal  arthrites. — The  acute 
arthrites  occurring  in  the  course  of  syphilis. — Arthritis  urica  (gout). — Gout  of  lead 
poisoning. — Treatment  of  acute  inflammations  of  joints. — The  chronic  inflamma- 
tions of  joints:  Hydarthros  chronicus. — Chronic  articular  rheumatism. — Chronic 
suppuration  of  joints.  —  The  fungous  (tubercular)  arthrites,  joint  caries. — The 
syphilitic  arthrites. — Arthritis  deformans. — Diseases  of  joints  in  bleeders  (hiemo- 
philia). — Joint  bodies. — articular  neuralgias,  articular  neuroses  (hysterical  joint  affec- 
tions).— Neuropathic  inflammations  of  bones  and  joints. — Anchyloses. — Deformi- 
ties of  joints  (contractures).  —  Echinococcus  in  the  joints  (see  page  654).  —  The 
injuries  of  joints:  Subcutaneous  injuries  (contusions,  sprains). — Dislocations  (luxa- 
tions) of  joints. — Wounds  of  joints. — Appendix :  Gunshot  wounds. — Reiftarks  upon 
military  surgery. 

§  112.  Beyiew  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Joints. — It  is  well  known  that 
the  cavities  of  the  joints  of  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  fcetus  are 
made  by  dehiscence,  or  softening  and  liquefaction  of  the  formative 
tissue  remaining  between  the  cartilaginous  layers.  They  develop  later 
than  the  ligaments  of  the  capsule,  which,  as  processes  of  the  perichon- 
drium, stretch  across  the  space  lying  between  the  ends  of  the  cartilages. 
The  articulations  between  the  bones  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  synarthroses  and  the  diarthroses.  The  synarthroses  are 
characterised  by  having  a  cartilaginous  or  fibrous  layer  interposed  be- 
tween the  bone  surfaces,  which  is  connected  to  the  periosteum,  the 
latter  extending  from  one  bone  to  the  other.  In  the  diarthroses  the 
continuity  is  completely  interrupted,  and  they  are  provided  with  a 
loose  capsule,  which  is  generally  strengthened  by  accessory  ligaments. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  of  a  joint,  or  the  so-called  synovial 
membrane,  is  covered  usually  by  a  single  layer  of  endothelium,  which, 
as  my  investigations  show,  very  often  extends  over  the  synovial  fringes 
and  interarticular  ligaments  as  far  as  they  lie  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  but  under  normal  conditions  does  not,  as  a  rule,  cover  the  point 
of  ori^n  of  the  synovial  membrane  at  the  articular  cartilage.     In  the 
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fcetus  the  cartilage  ie  ordinarily  jiartially  covered  by  endoÜieüum,  and 
after  birth,  if  a  joint  remains  quiet  for  any  length  of  time,  the  endo- 
tlieltntn  will  grow  over  por- 
tions  of  the  articular  carti- 
lages and  other  partR  of  tbe 
joint  which  present  free  eur- 
faces.  On  the  inside  of  the 
synovial  membrane  there 
are  found  thread-like  out- 
growths, the  synovial  villi 
(Figs.  365,  366),  which  can 
be  seen  especially  well  as 
floating  struetures  when  a 
joint  like  tbe  knee  is  opened 
under  water.  Some  of  the 
villi  contain  vessels  (Fig. 
366),  others  do  not  ;  and 
some  of  them  are  single 
filaments,  while  others  are 
branched  and  are  provided  with  daughter  villi.  According  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  tissue,  cartilage  villi,  fibrous  villi,  fat  villi  and  mucous  villi 
can  be  distinguished,  while  between  these  individual  kinds  there  are 
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irons  transitiou  forma.     Cartilage  cells  are  very  often  found  in  the 
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lie  joint  capsules  are,  as  Fig.  367  shows,  very  riclity  supplied  with 

h  vessels — a  matter  of  great  practical  importaoce.     It  is  supposed 

there  are  open  communications — stomata, 

?y  are  called — between  the  lymph  Glumnels 

:lie  johit  cavity  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 

liar  capsule,  as  there  are  in  other  serous 

branes ;  but  as  yet  I  believe  no  one  has 

able  to  demonstrate  them. 

lie  hyaline  cartilage  is  only  apparently  Iio- 

ineous.     As  I  was  the  first  to  show  (Archiv 

inat.  und  Pliya.,  1877),  it  can  be  demon- 

?d  by  means  of  trypsin,  or  tlie  prolonged 

n  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  that  hya- 

cartilage  is  really  made  up  of  fibres  which 

bound    together   by   a   cement  substance. 

latter  is  dissolved  by  the  above-mentioned 

rials,  especially  by  the  action  of  trypsin  at 

nperature  of  3S°  to  40°  C.  (101-4'' to  104°  _,,,..„ 

u  the  incubating  oven,  and  the  fibres  are  fl™^T'i5o  *""     "'" 

made  evident  (Figs.  30S,  300,  370).     They 

have  a  lamellar  arrangement,  as  in  Fig.  309,  or  form  a  network,  a 
ulated  structure  (Figs.  3G8,  37li)-      Through  our  knowledge  that 
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even  hyaline  cartilage  is  constructed  of  fibres,  we  can  more  readily  under- 
Btand  the  various  changes  which  occur,  for  example,  in  the  calcification 


Fid.  SA9.— Uyiline  canlUgptreittcd  in  an  Lnan-       Fia.  RTC. — H^nlino   cartilagQ  treal«!   in    ■ 
bator  with  tPfpain.     Armtijjenieut  of  the  hatchinif  oven  witli  trjpiiiii.    Nt-tn-utk 

fibres  in  tJio  tbmi  of  lutiullai.     ■  MO.  Hrningemuut  of  the  Hbrea.     >  £40. 

of  the  callus  or  iu  the  repair  of  wouuds  of  cartilage,  also  the  fibrillation 
of  hyaline  cartilage  which  takes  place  in  chronic  joint  disease,  et«.  We 
have  Budge  to  thank  for  his  beautiful  investigations  upon  the  circula- 
tory channels  in  cartilage. 

The  views  of  authorities  vary  as  to  the  origin  of  the  synovia,  but 
mj  own  investigations  have  led  me  to  believe  that  it  is  mainly  formed 
by  the  mucous  and  fat  villi,  partly  by  secretion  and  partly  by  a  break- 
ing up  of  their  cellular  elements.  However,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  any  more  fully  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  joints,  and  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  text-books  on  these  subjects ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  wise  to  briefly  toncli  upon  some  of  the  questions  which  are 
particularly  important  as  regards  the  subject  of  diseases  of  joints.  The 
mucous  burssE  are  desoriliL-d  in  ^  99. 

§  113.  The  Acute  Inflammationa  of  Joints. ^We  distinguish,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  exuilate  in  the  acute  inflammations  of  joints, 
two  general  classes :  the  serous  and  the  suppurative  arthritis. 

1.  The  ai-thritis  or  sytionitis  serosa  {hydrops  articulorum  airutus 
or  hydarthros  acutus)  is  usually  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a 
cloudy,  serous  liquid  containing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  fine  flakes 
of  fibrin.  If  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  present  the 
arthritis  is  also  called  sero-flbrinosa.  The  other  jiatbologieal  changes 
which  occur  in  a  serous  synovitis  consist  in  a  varying  amount  of  liyi>er- 
femia  and  swelling,  and  upon  microscopical  examination  there  are 
usually  found  here  and  there  small  focus-like  collections  of  leucocytes 
or  extravasations  of  blood. 
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The  clinical  course  of  a  serous  synovitis  is  briefly  as  follows :  If 
we  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  knee  joint  is  the  one  affected,  it  is 
usually  swollen  and  feels  hot,  is  tender  to  the  touch,  and  on  palpation 
11  actuation  is  plainly  made  out,  and  the  patella  is  lifted  from  its  normal 
position — ^it  "floats."  Active  and  passive  movements  of  the  joint  are 
possible,  but  cause  pain.  There  is  either  no  fever  at  all  or  only  a  very 
slight  amount  of  it.  The  further  course  of  the  disease  is  in  the  main 
dependent  upon  the  cause,  but  it  is  ordinarily  favourable,  and  if  proper 
treatment  is  adopted  recovery  will  very  speedily  ensue.  Occasionally 
an  acute  serous  synovitis  will  change  into  the  suppurative  form  or  into 
a  clironic  hydarthros.  Not  infrequently  after  recovery  from  the  acute 
h jrdarthros  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  to  relapses. 

2.  Thcj  arthritis  or  synovitis  acuta  puruletita  {empyema  of  the 
Joint)  is  characterised  anatomically  by  the  formation  of  a  purulent  or 
fil>rino-purulent  exudation.     It  either  follows  a  serous  or  sero-fibrinous 
i'iflammation  or  begins  as  such.     In  addition  to  the  pure  or  flocculent 
PUs  which  is  found  in  the  joint,  there  is  also  usually  present  a  marked 
^^^elling  and  hypersemia  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  ligaments  upon 
^liich  a  fibrino-purulent  material  is  deposited,  sometimes  containing 
^Oci  of  pus.     Furthermore,  the  articular  cartilages  become  dull  in  ap- 
pearance, and  there  is  an  even  extension  of  the  synovial  membrane  over 
^^leir  edges  in  the  form  of  vascular,  newly  developed,  delicate  connect- 
ive tissue.     The  milder  grades  of  suppurative  arthritis,  without  deep 
destruction  of  the  synovial  membrane,  we  shall  designate  as  catarrhal 
suppuration  of  a  joint.     In  the  cases  of  longer  duration,  or  in  the  more 
severe  forms  of  suppuration,  a  suppurative  panarthritis  develops — i.  e., 
all  portions  of  the  joint  are  attacked  by  the  suppuration,  the  cartilage 
undergoes  fibrillation  and  here  and  there  becomes  necrotic.     The  sup- 
puration may  extend  to  the  bones  and  the  medulla,  and,  after  breaking 
through  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  give  rise  to  periarticular  abscesses,  etc. 
In  the  worst  forms  of  acute  suppurative  arthritis  putrefactive  changes 
take  place,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  marked  evolution  of  gas.    Sup- 
purative inflammation  of  a  joint  may  terminate  in  a  restitutio  ad  in- 
tegrum^ in  recovery  with  partial  or  total  stiffness  of  the  joint  (anchylo- 
sis), or  in  death. 

The  clinical  course  of  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  a 
joint  like  the  knee,  is  characterised  by  severe  pain,  l)y  high  fever, 
which  often  begins  suddenly  with  a  chill,  by  great  swelling,  and  l)y 
pronounced  disturbance  of  function.  The  knee  is  usually  slightly 
flexed,  and  the  least  attempt  at  passive  motion  causes  the  most  intense 
pain.  The  skin  generally  feels  very  hot,  and  is  reddened.  At  the 
outset  fluctuation  is  ordinarily  not  present,  but  becomes  capable  of 
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action  as  the  amount  of  pus  increases.    A  characteristic  feature  of^  *^ 

/puration  of  a  joint  is  the  oedematous  swelling  of  the  parts  surround—  t '^^^ 
^  it  or  of  the  entire  extremity.     The  subsequent  course  of  the  d\^  —^^^ 
se  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  infection,  and  especially  upon   m  k  ^u 
hether  the  suppurative  arthritis  receives  early  antiseptic  treatment.    -  "•  t, 
f  the  joint  is  opened  and  drained  antiseptically  at  an  early  stage,    ..-^^e, 
recovery  witli  a  movable  joint  may  stilL  be  obtained ;  and  even  in     c »  n 
neglected  cases  a  restitutio  ad  integr^cm  is  possible  with  the  help  of    "i:  ^jf 
antiseptics.    In  other  instances  the  acute  suppuration  becomes  chronic.    .  y>?. 
Very  often  recovery  takes  place  with  more  or  less  stiffness,  or  with  m  £  -|j 
partial  or  complete  obliteration  of  the  joint.     W.hen  the  joint  is  oli — ^  j^ 
literated  the  granulation  tissue  which  is  present  changes  into  cica — 
tricial  tissue — i.  e.,  a  cicatricial  connective-tissue  anchylosis  develops, 
though  sometimes  the  stiffness  is  due  to  bony  union  of  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones  {anchylosis  ossica ;  see  §  118,  Anchylosis).    Tli^  .^^ 
worst  cases  terminate  in  death  from  pyaemia  or  septicaemia,  the  latte^^p^ 
coming  on  with  great  rapidity  in  the  case  of  putrefaction  of  a  join  _     ^ 
unless  operative  measures  are  very  speedily  and  energetically  adoptee^  ^ 

Suppuration  of  joints  in  arthropatliies  is  described  in  §  117,  acr^^ 
the  spontaneous  dislocations  which  occur  in  acute  inflammations   o/ 
joints  in  §  122  (Luxations). 

The  contractures  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  acute  joint  dis- 
eases  are  mainly  reflex  in  their  nature  (see  pages  549  and  554  ). 

The  Primary  Acute  Suppurative  Synovitis  of  Small  Chfldren. — Krause 
has  recently  described  a  primary  acute  suppurative  sjmovitis  of  small 
children  on  the  basis  of  observations  made  in  Volkmann's  clinic.  The 
affection  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  form  of  catarrhal  suppurative 
arthritis  in  children  from  one  to  four  years  of  age,  is  always  non-articu- 
lar, and  attacks  most  commonly  the  shoulder,  ankle,  elbow,  and  hip 
joints.  The  course  is  very  acute,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  symp- 
toms of  a  phle<]^mon  ;  l)ut  after  freely  opening  the  joint  recovery  usu- 
ally takes  place  rapidly  without  disturbance  of  function.  Satisfactory 
results  are  often  obtained  even  in  the  cases  where  tlie  pus  has  spon- 
taneously ruptured  externally,  and  in  neglected  cases.  Not  infre- 
quently spontaneous  luxations  occur.  Krause  found  the  streptococcus 
pyogenes  in  tlie  pus.  Sometimes  suppurative  inflammations  of  joints 
are  observed  during  early  childhood  in  conjunction  with  injuries  or 
the  acute  oxantheniata ;  they  are  generally  caused  by  the  staphyl«>- 
coccus  pyogenes  aureus  or  albus,  and  have  a  pronounced  pyaeniic 
character. 

Sjrnovitis  Crouposa. — ^lany  authorities,  including  Bonnet,  have  recog- 
'  -  nHdition  to  the  serous  and  suppurative  synovitis,  a  croupous 
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synovitis  which  is  analogous  to  the  croupous  inflammation  of  mucous 
membranes.  In  the  croupous  synovitis  there  are  found  in  the  cavity  of 
tlie  joint  large  amounts  of  coagulated  fibrin ;  the  affected  joints  are 
very  painful,  but  only  slightly  swollen,  and  fluctuation  is  absent.  The 
course  of  this  more  or  less  dry  arthritis  is  unfavourable,  inasmuch  as 
the  joint  becomes  obliterated  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  firm 
anchylosis  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  inflammations  of 
joints  which  run  a  very  dry  course ;  but  Volkmann  considers  it  ques- 
tionable whether  in  these  cases  there  is  really  a  croupous  inflammation 
of  the  joint. 

Btiology  of  Acute  Inflammations  of  Joints. — The  causes  of  acute  pri- 
nnary  inflammations  of  joints  are  in  the  main  traumatic,  and  are  chiefly 
to   be  ascribed  to  infection  of  some  injury  by  micro-organisms.     Every 
suppurative  arthritis  is  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria.     In  the  case 
^f  a  serous  synovitis,  however,  taking  cold  cannot  be  left  out  of  ac- 
count as  a  primary  or  exciting  cause.     Primary  acute  inflammations 
^^  joints  very  often  originate  secondarily — i.  e.,  tliey  are  either  the 
''^sult  of  disease  of  the  adjoining  tissues,  such  as  the  medulla,  perios- 
^^um,  etc.,  or  they  are  the  local  expression  of  a  general  systemic  in- 
fection— in  other  words,  they  are  metastatic  inflammations  which  gen- 
erally develop  simultaneously  in  several  joints.     In  the  latter  category 
belong,  for  example,  the  inflammations  of  joints  occurring  in  the  course 
of  pyaemia,  typhoid  fever,  the  acute  exanthemata,  and  of  pneumonia  in 
consequence  of  infection  by  Frankel's  pneumococcus,  also  polyarticu- 
lar rheumatism,  arthritis  urica  (gout),  gonorrhceal  rheumatism,  the  in- 
flammations of  joints  arising  in  the  course  of  syphilis,  chronic  lead  poi- 
soning, etc.     We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  text-books  on  internal 
medicine  for  the  description  of  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism.     It  will 
suffice  to  say  here  that  the  entire  course  of  this  disease  suggests  an  in- 
fection by  micro-organisms  with  localisation  in  the  joints  and  other  se- 
rous cavities  (the  endocardium,  for  example).     The  inflammation  of  the 
joints  is  generally  serous,  but  it  may  occÄsionally  be  suppurative  in  its 
nature.     A.  Monti  found  the  diplococcus  pneumonise  of  Fränkel  and 
Weichselbaum  in  the  pus  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.     At  all  events 
there  are  many  different  kinds  of  micro-organisms  concerned  in  the  so- 
called  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism. 

The  Secondary  Inflammations  of  Joints  which  Occnr  in  the  Course  of 
Acute  Infections  Diseases  (Pysemia,  Acute  Exanthemata,  etc.). — Tlie  in- 
flammations of  joints  which  occur  in  the  course  of  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases (pyaemia,  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  measles,  scarlatina,  small-pox, 
typljoid  fever,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  mumps,  glanders,  dysentery,  etc.) 
are  mostly  of  the  suppurative  variety,  and  the  bacterial  forms  which  are 
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characteristic  of  the  primary  disease  are  usually  found  iu  the  exudate 
contained  in  the  joint.  In  the  case  of  pneumonia  the  suppurative  ar- 
thritis following  infection  by  Fränkel's  pneumococcus  may  develop  be- 
fore or  after  the  pneumonia  itself.  The  pysemic  inflammations  of  joints 
run  the  course  of  an  acute  suppurative  catarrh  or  of  an  acute  pyaemic 
gangrenous  arthritis,  and  the  disease  is  almost  always  multiple.  If  the 
patient  recovers  from  the  pyaemia  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  will 
ordinarily  subside  with  great  rapidity,  and  not  infrequently  the  joints 
will  regain  perfect  motion  where  one  would  expect  stiffness.  Other 
cases  run  a  very  chronic  course,  like  cold  abscesses. 

The  inflammations  of  joints  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  acnteex- 
anthemata  (scarlatina,  measles,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, dys- 
entery, etc.)  present  the  picture  either  of  acute  polyarticular  rheuma- 
tism or  of  suppurative  pyaemic  arthritis.  During  convalescence  from 
the  acute  infectious  diseases,  however,  we  meet  with  pronounced,  se- 
rous, monarticular  exudations  into  the  joints  which  only  cause  a  slight 
amount  of  pain  ;  this  is  particularly  apt  to  happen  in  typhoid  fever. 
O.  Witzel  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
inflammations  of  bones  and  joints  during  acute  infectious  diseases* 

SappnratioiL  in  Heuropathio  Bone  and  Joint  Diieaie. — Suppuration  in 
neuropathic  bone  and  joint  disease  is  discussed  in  §  117.  The  analgesia 
which  is  the  result  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  (tabes,  syringomyelia, 
etc.)  and  peripheral  nerves  is  an  important  etiological  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  kind  of  suppurative  arthritis,  for  the  reason  that  the  pa- 
tients, in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  their  sense  of  pain,  neglect  inju- 
ries which  they  receive,  and  this  allows  suppurative  infection  to  take 
place. 

Oonorrhoeal  Arthritis. — Great  interest  also  attaches  to  the  gonor- 
rhoeal  inflammations  of  joints — gonorrhoeal  gout  or  rheumatism,  as  it  is 
called.     This  form  of  arthritis  is  rendered  thoroughly  intelligible  to  us 
since  we  know  that  the  specific  catarrh  of  the  urethra  is  excited  by  the 
gonococcus  first  described  by  Neisser.    Petrone,  Bornemann  and  others 
maintain  that,  as  a  result  of  the  systemic  infection  which  may  occur  from 
a  gonorrhcBa,  not  only  the  joints  may  become  diseased,  but  also  the  ten- 
dons and  tendon  sheaths,  the  mucous  bursae,  the  nerves,  the  eyes,  the 
endocardium   and   pericardium,  etc.     This  gonorrhoeal  inflammation 
attacks  by  preference  the  knee  joint,  though  the  affection  often  occurs 
in  a  multiple  form  involving  several  joints,  and  as  a  rule  is  seroos 
or  sero-fibrinous,  very  rarely  suppurative,  in  its  nature.     Quite  often 
there  is  a  very  considerable  exudation  into  the  joint.     In  three  hundred 


♦  Bonn,  Max  Cohen  &  Son,  1890,  p.  146. 
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and  eight  cases  Nolau  states  that  the  knee  was  affected  eighty-six  titiic^, 
llie  ankle  fifty-two,  the  shoulder  twenty-iiiiie,  tlie  wrist  twcuty-eis,  llie 
hip  tifteen,  the  fingers  and  toes  seventeen,  etc.  Out  of  one  hundred 
and  eighMen  cases,  only  twenty-three  were  monarticular,  and  in  fifteen 
cases  many  juints  were  involved.  The  course  of  gonorrhoea!  rheuina- 
tistu  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  favourable,  and  after  the  joint  has 
been  punctured  ouce  or  twice  the  effusion  disap[>earä  entirely,  but  re- 
currences of  the  affection  are  rather  common.  Tliere  are  also  cases 
which  ran  a  very  chronic  course,  like  tumor  albus  or  arthritis  deform- 
ans, and  occaeionally  we  encounter  cases  which  are  very  malignant  and 
rapidly  pass  on  to  suppuration.  lu  these,  as  a  rule,  tliere  is  a  mixed 
infection,  and  the  cocci  of  suppuration  will  generally  be  found  in  the 
pus.  But  it  is  sometimes  impossible,  as  Guyou,  Janet  and  others  have 
remarked,  to  demonstrate  tlie  presence  of  gonoeocci  (see  Special  Sur- 
gery) even  in  a  typical  gonorrhceal  rheumatism  which  does  not  suppu- 
rate. Bomemann  maintains  that  gonorrhu3al  rheumatism  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  ordinary  infectious-wound  disease  due  to  an  invasion 
of  staphylococci  and  streptococci.  The  typical  form  of  iho  disease  gen- 
erally makes  its  appearance  (Turing  the  first  month  which  follows  the 
gonorrhfea ;  according  to  Nolan,  it  developed  sixty-four  times  within 
this  period,  eleven  times  in  tlie  conrse  of  the  second  month  after  the 
urethritis  broke  out,  and  twelve  times  after  a  still  longer  interval. 

The  Aonte  Inflammatioiu  of  Toint«  which  oooar  in  the  Coone  of  Syphi- 
lia. — In  the  course  of  syphilis  tliere  are  likewise  observed  monarticular 
and  polyarticular  inflammations  of  joints  which  are  like  a  monarticular 
hydarthros  of  the  knee,  or,  when  polyarticular,  like  acute  rheumatism. 
The  chronic  syphilitic  inflammations  of  joints  are  discussed  in  §  114. 

Oont  (AftAritia  Urica). — Gout  is  an  expression  of  the  uric-acid  dys- 
crasia.     The  blood  contains  an  excess  of  the  salts  of  uric  acid,  which 
are  deposited  especially  in 
the  articular  cartihige  (Fig. 
371X  the  capsule,  the  liga- 
ments,  and   in   the   parts 
snrrounding     the    joints. 
Erlistein,  to  whose  pains- 
taking  study  of  gout  we 
are  greatly  indebted,  has 
produced   the   disease  ex- 
perimentally in  cocks   by 
tying  off  the  ureters  and 
destroying  the  secreting  parenchymatous  portion  of  the  kidneys.     This 
very  painful  inflammation  occurs  in  the  form  of  paroxysms,  and  most 
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commonly  attacks  the  joints  of  the  toes  {podagra)^  less  often  those  of 
the  fingers  or  wrists  {chiragra\  for  the  reason  that  disturbances  of  cir- 
culation more  readily  take  place  in  the  terminal  parts  of  the  body. 
Arthritis  urica  is  mainly  a  disease  of  the  higher  classes,  and  is  more 
common  in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  making  its  appearance  at 
the  earliest  about  the  thirtieth  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  life.  Gout 
begins  with  a  serous  effusion  into  the  affected  joint,  which  is  very  apt 
to  be  the  one  between  the  metatarsus  and  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
Then  follows  the  deposition  in  and  around  the  joint  of  crystals  consist- 
ing of  urate  of  sodium  and  compounds  of  uric  acid  with  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, ammonia,  and  hippuric  acid.  The  skin  is  very  much  reddened, 
and  is  exceedingly  tender  upon  the  slightest  pressure.  Usually  a  com- 
plete restitutio  ad  integrum  ensues,  but  inasmuch  as  the  attacks  are 
frequently  repeated,  deforming  inflammations  of  the  joints  may  eventu- 
ally develop,  which  consist  in  a  fibrillation  and  abrasion  of  the  cartilage, 
thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  periarticular  tissues,  etc.  Tliere 
is  also  a  formation  of  circumscribed  nodules,  gout  nodes  (tophi)  as  they 
are  called,  containing  chalky  deposits.  Furthermore,  patients  with  gout 
suffer  from  progressive  degenerative  changes  in  the  internal  orgaus, 
especially  in  the  kidneys  and  walls  of  the  vessels  (atheroma  of  the  ves- 
sels). The  post-mortem  examination  of  individuals  who  have  had  this 
disease  reveals  with  remarkable  frequency  pulmonary  emphysema  and 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis;  also  calcification  and  degeneration  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  particularly  those  of  the  aorta,  apoplexies  of  the 
brain  in  consequence  of  atheroma  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  etc 

Acute  inflammations  of  joints  occurring  in  attacks  and  presenting  a 
clinical  picture  which  is  like  arthritis  urica,  are  also  sometimes  observed 
in  the  course  of  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Acute  Inflammation  of  a  Joint — The  diagnosis  of 
acute  arthritis  can  in  the  majority  of  instances  be  made  with  ease  from 
the  description  given  above.  In  making  the  examination  the  diseased 
side  should  always  be  compared  with  the  healthy  one.  Any  exndate 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  joint  adapts  itself  to  the  form  of  the 
latter.  A  test  puncture  with  a  hypodermic  needle — which,  of  conr^e. 
must  be  carried  out  with  every  antiseptic  precaution — will  give  accnrate 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  exudate  in  the  joint,  whether  it  i> 
serous  or  purulent.  For  the  rest,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  we 
have  said  as  regards  diagnosis  in  the  chapter  on  Inflammation  (see 
pages  251-252). 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  Inflammation  of  a  Joint — The  treatment  of 
acute  serous  synovitis,  acute  hydarthros,  consists,  at  the  outset,  in  main- 
taining the  part  in  a  quiet  (elevated)  position,  possibly  with  the  aid  of 
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8pliiits«  and  in  the  application  of  ice.  As  soon  as  tlie  inflammatory 
manifestations,  especially  the  pain,  have  subsided,  the  serous  exudate 
which  may  be  present  should  be  caused  to  disappear  by  compression 
with  elastic  bandages — the  ordinary  rubber  bandage,  for  example — and 
by  massage  practised  once  or  twice  daily,  and  the  patient  then  per- 
mitted to  walk  about.  The  treatment  bv  rest  should  not  l)e  continued 
too  long  a  time  in  acute  hydarthros,  for  the  reason  that  the  affection 
may  then  easily  take  on  a  chronic  character. 

If  the  effusion  is  under  great  tension,  if  absorption  is  delayed,  or  if 
the  hydrops  has  become  chronic,  the  joint  should  be  punctured  aseptic- 
ally.  The  area  of  skin  over  the  joint  is  carefully  scrubbed  with  soap, 
shaved,  and  washed  with  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  a 
one-tenth-per  cent,  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  effusion  in 
the  joint  is  then  compressed  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  joint  opened 
with  a  trocar  which  has  been  sterilised  by  boiling  it  for  five  to  ten  min- 
utes in  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  soda  (see  page  69,  Fig.  50),  or  by 
heating  it  red-hot,  or  with  a  large  hollow  needle  of  an  aspirator  simi- 
larly sterilised,  or  simply  by  puncture  or  incision  with  the  knife.  After 
the  exudate  has  been  evacuated  the  joint  can  be  washed  out  with  a 
three-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  or  a  one-tenth-per-cent.  solution  of 
bichloride.  In  pure  serous  effusions  I  usually  avoid  this  washing  out, 
hut  perform  the  operation  if  the  effusion  is  sero-fibrinous  and  contains 
a  slight  amount  of  pus.  After  puncturing  it  the  joint  is  immobilised 
by  splints  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  which  exerts  pressure.  The  aseptic 
puncture  of  a  joint  with  the  trocar,  aspirator,  or  knife  is  entirely  devoid 
of  danger  if  the  rules  of  asepsis  are  carefully  observed  and  if  pains  are 
taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  joint — in  short,  if  the 
operation  is  performed  with  the  utmost  possible  caution.  Schede,  in 
particular,  has  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  antiseptic  ])uncture  and 
washing  out  the  joints  in  hydrops,  hsemarthros,  etc. 

Treatment  of  Acnte  Suppurative  Arthritia— If  there  is  pronounced 
suppuration  in  a  joint,  aseptic  puncture  followed  by  irrigation  of  the 
joint  with  a  three-per-cent.  carbolic  or  one-tenth-]>er-cent.  l>ichloride 
solution  may  be  practised  in  those  cases  in  which  the  suppuration  is 
still  in  its  inception;  but  if  the  suppuration  is  well  marked  and  there  is 
high  fever,  the  joint  must  be  immediately  opened  by  a  free  incision  and 
drained  (§  31),  and,  if  necessary,  resection  of  the  joint  f§  40)  must  be 
l)erfonDed.  If  the  test  puncture  (with  the  hypodermic  needle)  reveals 
acute  Buppnration,  the  expectant  treatment  by  elevation,  ice,  and  immo- 
bilising dressings,  which  used  to  l>e  em]>loyed,  should  be  discanUfd,  and 
operative  treatment  by  incision  and  drainage  or  resection  should  l>e 
»traigbtway  adopted  in  its  place.      Vln  i^ih  Ihl  nmrva!     After  the 
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operation  the  joint  is  placed  in  a  suitable  position  and  carefully  inimo- 
Ijilised  by  splints  and  antiseptic  dressingB.  When  the  artliritis  is  snp- 
purative  a  careful  exairiinatlon  should  always  lie  luade  to  determine 
whether  periarticular  collections  of  pus  are  present.  In  cases  where 
the  suppuration  is  severe,  iTerniaueiit  antiseptic  irrigation  should  be 
Tisod  (page  178).  In  the  worst  forms  of  suppurative  artliritis  with 
putrefactive  changes  it  is  oft«n  »ectissary  to  perform  an  amj)ntatiou  in 
order  to  save  the  patient's  life.  If  after  suppuration  of  a  joint  recov- 
ery takes  place,  with  motion  in  the  latter,  we  improve  tlie  motility  as 
much  as  possible,  after  the  indamiuation  has  completely  subsided,  by 
passive  motion,  massage,  and  electricity.  If  recovery  takes  place  with 
anchylosis,  the  joint  Duist  be  made  to  assume  a  position  which  will  be 
as  useful  as  possible  for  the  patient.  The  ankle  and  tlie  elbow,  for 
example,  should  be  kept  in  a  right  angled  position,  but  the  other  joints 
must  be  extended. 

The  treatment  of  tlie  secondary,  metastatic  inflammations  of  joints 
is  precisely  the  same  as  for  those  which  are  primary.  If  many  joints 
are  attacked  by  suppuration,  and  there  is  a  severe  or  hopeless  constitu- 
tional disease,  one  would  probably  relinquish  all  idea  of  adopting  ener- 
getic operative  measures,  and  simply  provide  an  escape  for  the  pus  by 
incision  and  drainage,  and  alleviate  any  pain  which  the  i>atient  may 
suffer. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Fol]rartictiIar  Bhetunatism. — Acute  polyarticular 
rheumatism  is  treated  by  immobilisation  of  the  joints  with  spHnts  of 
wood,  pasteboard  (see  page  223),  or  water-glass;  by  placing  the  limb 
in  an  elevated  position,  and  by  administering  internally  diaphoretics 
and  diuretics,  particularly  salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  sodium  {3V  to 
6'0  grammes  pro  die).  I  ordinarily  give  to  adults  four  to  six  grammes 
of  salicylate  of  sodiimi  in  wafers  or  a  mucilaginous  mixture  (witli  aq. 
dest.  and  mucilag.  gummi  mintos.,  M  50-0  grammes)  about  every  two 
to  three  hours.  If  0'50  to  I'O  gramme  of  salicylic  acid  are  given  in 
wafers,  or  the  above-described  mixture,  one  should  not  neglect  to  make 
the  patient  drink  a  glass  of  water  after  each  dose,  as  otherwise  the 
stomach  may  easily  become  disordered.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  text-books  on  internal  medicine  for  the  rest  of  the  treatment  of 
acute  polyarticular  rheumatism,  inclading  any  cardiac  complications 
which  may  arise. 

Treatment  of  Oont — The  local  treatment  of  gout  consists  in  allevi- 
ating the  pain  by  placing  the  part  in  a  proper  (elevated)  position  and 
in  enclosing  the  inflamed  joint  in  cotton,  so  as  to  exert  pressure.  The 
joint  in  question  is  painted  over  with  fat  or  vaseline  and  enveloped  witli 
dry  cotton,  or  a  hj-dropathic  dressing  is  applied  around  it.     Lithium, 
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salicylate  of  sodium,  etc.,  are  given  internally.  Diaphoretic  remedies 
are  supposed  to  shorten  the  attacks.  The  patient  is  put  upon  a  light 
diet,  and  Moselle  wine  with  seltzer,  or  some  such  beverage,  is  given 
him  to  drink.  The  morbid  diathesis  is  treated  by  a  moderation  in  the 
patient's  mode  of  living,  especially  as  regards  alcohol,  by  a  meat  diet, 
which  must  not  be  too  excessive,  and  by  the  use  of  Carlsbad,  Kissin- 
gen, Marienbad,  Wiesbaden,  Levico,  Vichy,  and  other  saline-spring 
waters ;  the  hot  baths  of  Gastein,  Teplitz,  Wiesbaden,  etc.,  are  also 
worthy  of  recommendation. 

Treatment  of  Oonorrhoeal  ShenmatisiiL — The  milder  cases  of  gono?*- 
rh4xal  inflummxitiona  of  joints  are  treated  by  rest  in  bed,  by  ice,  by 
immobilising  dressings,  and  by  a  simple  diet.  Internally  we  occasion- 
ally give  four  to  six  grammes  of  salicylate  of  sodium  ^>/v;  die.  In  the 
case  of  large  effusions  puncture  and  antiseptic  irrigation  of  the  joint, 
as  descriljed  above,  should  not  be  too  long  delayed.  In  the  rare  in- 
stances of  suppuration  of  the  joint  the  rules  given  on  page  665  should 
be  followed.  For  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  Vogt  recommends  the  in- 
jection of  a  bichloride-of-mercury  solution  into  the  joint  (0*1  gramme 
bichloride,  I'O  gramme  sod.  chlor.,  and  aq.  destil.  500  cubic  centime- 
tres ;  three  to  five  hypodermic  syringes  to  be  injected  into  the  joint 
each  time  at  intervals  of  three  days).  König  praises  injections  of  a 
five-percent,  carbolic-acid  solution.  During  the  acute  inflammatory 
stage  of  the  arthritis  the  treatment  of  the  gonorrhoea  which  is  present 
should  be  deferred,  but  later,  under  all  circumstances,  it  must  be  cured 
as  soon  as  possible  (see  Special  Surgery).  After  the  inflammation  of 
the  joint  has  subsided  it  will  often  be  advantageous  to  wear  an  elastic 
bandage,  and  a  splint  apparatus  may  possibly  be  necessary,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  knee,  if  the  latter  has  been  inflamed  for  some  time. 
I  do  not  think  that  massage  should  be  used  after  the  subsidence  of  a 
gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  for  the  reason  that  recurrences  of  the  aflEection 
may  thus  be  lighted  up,  the  micro-organisms  being  again  introduced 
into  the  circulation  and  carried  off  to  other  portions  of  the  body.  I 
have  seen  very  satisfactory  and  permanent  cures  brought  about  in  pro- 
tracted and  malignant  cases  by  a  residence  in  southern  climates — 
Riviera,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Tunis. 

The  symptomatology  and  treatment  of  the  acute  inflammations  of 
individual  joints  is  described  in  the  Text-Book  on  Special  Surgery. 

§  114.  The  Chronic  Inflammations  of  Joints. — The  chronic  inflanmia- 
tions  of  joints  are  divided,  according  to  differences  in  pathology,  into 
two  main  groups,  namely,  the  dry  (arthritis  sicca)  and  the  exudative 
inflammations  of  joints  (arthritis  exudativa,  with  or  without  a  forma- 
tion of  new  tissue  or  of  granulations).     The  subject  of  chronic  arthritis 
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is  of  very  great  practical  importance,  and,  among  others,  Billroth, 
Bonnet,  Volkmanii,  Oilier,  (J.  Hueter  and  König  have  dune  much  to 
advance  our  knowicUgu  of  it. 

I.  ArthritiB,  or  Byaovitis  Chronica  SeroM  {Hydartkroa,  Cftroine 
Hydropn  "fa  Joint,  Chronic  Dropsy  nf  a  t/(«'w/).^Hj-darthro8,  or 
ölironie  artic-ular  hydrops,  either  hegitis  very  gradually  as  Huoh,  or  it 
follows  an  acnte  serous  synovitis. 

The  pathological  changes  which  occur  in  a  synovitis  chronica  serosa 
(hydarthrofi)  are  essentially  as  follows:  The  fluid  which  collects  in  the 
joint  is  either  thin  and  watery,  or  it  is  thick,  gelatinous,  or  colloid. 
The  exudate  is  eonietiinea  reniarkahly  rich  in  endothelium  (Volkmann'a 
endothelial  catarrh).  The  secondary  changes  in  the  cartilage  and  cap- 
sule of  the  joint  are  usually  slight;  hut  after  the  process  has  lasted 
a  long  time  tlie  synovial  meHihrane  becomes  tliickened,  tlie  villi  are 
increased  in  Bize  and  numbers,  tlie  joint  cartilage  becomes  thickened 
and  tibrillated,  and  the  synovial  membrane  grows  over  the  free  sur- 
faces of  the  cartilage  (Hneter's  synovitis  hyperpjastica  lievis  or  pannosa). 
The  synovial  membrane  occasionally  jirojects  through  the  stretched 
exlernal  fibres  of  the  capsule  in  the  form  of  a  synovial  hernia.  After 
the  hydarthros  has  existed  a  long  time  the  ligaments  and  capsules  of 
tlie  joint  become  stretched,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  the  joint 
loses  its  normal  firmness  and  Ijecomea  fiail-like,  and  displacement«,  sab- 1 
luxations,  or  complete  luxations  of  the  articular  ends  of  tlie  bones  fot ' 
low.  If  a  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint  takes  place  spontaneously, 
or  as  a  result  of  a  tranmatiüin,  a  periarticular  effusion  will  make  its  ap- 
jwarance.  The  neighbouring  mucous  bursie  which  communicate  with 
the  joint  are  often  similarly  diseaßed. 

The  causes  of  hydarthros  are  traumatisms  (contusions  and  sprains), 
infection,  such  as  syphilis  or  gouarrhtea,  taking  cold,  and  the  presence 
of  loose  bodies  in  the  joint. 

The  symptom«  are  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  of  an  acute  serous 
arthritis,  with  tlie  single  difference  that  inflammatory  manifeetatious 
are  usually  absent.  Hydarthros,  or  chronic  serons  synovitis,  most 
commonly  occurs  in  the  knee,  and  in  this  situation  the  effusion  into 
the  joint  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  placing  tlie  leg  in  the  extended 
position.  Very  often,  if  the  affected  joint  is  moved,  a  creaking  and 
rubbing  can  1«  felt  and  heard,  and  is  maiidy  caused  by  a  thickening  of 
the  synovia!  membrane,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  villi,  t"gether  with  an 
increase  in  their  number,  and  by  filirillatiou  of  the  cartilage,  or  by  the 
formation  of  loose  joint  bodies.  The  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
free  joint  bodies  (see  §  115)  in  hydarthros  occasionally  exists  in  a 
marked  degree.     The  course  of  chronic  serous  synovitis  or  hydarthros 
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iß  generally  favourable  if  the  disease  receives  i»ruiKT  tn-atiiuiit,  arMi 
only  iu  rare  instances  do  we  meet  with  the  above-nieiitioned  drfoniiin^ 
changes  in  the  synovial  membrane,  the  articular  cartilages,  or  in  tli«^ 
entire  articular  apimratus. 

The  best  treatment  for  c/troftic  serouM  Mf/finvif/M  vitUf^it^u  in  tlie  um* 
of  ma-ssage  (see  i)ago  505)  and  of  compression  of  the  eilusiun  l»y  means 
of  rubber  or  elastic  bandages.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  tlie 
patient  should  not  protect  his  joint — should  not  keep  it  ipiiet — but 
rather  should  use  it  industriously.  If  this  dues  not  bring  aliout  a  cure 
and  cause  the  effusion  to  disappear,  the  latter  should  l>e  removed  in 
the  manner  descrribed  above,  by  aseptic  puncture,  with  or  without  a 
subsequent  washing  out  of  the  joint  with  a  thn'e-iHT-cent.  solution  i^f 
Ciirbolic  acid  or  with  a  one-tenth-per-ccnt.  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  After  the  puncture  the  joint  must  of  course  U;  iminoi>iliM*d 
in  a  suitable  (elevated)  position  during  the  next  few  days  l»y  an  anti- 
septic dressing  applied  so  as  to  exert  pressure.  If  the  n;aetion  follow- 
ing the  irrigation  is  too  severe,  it  should  be  combated  with  i<*e.  As  a 
general  thing,  simple  evacuation  of  the  effusion  by  punctun\  without 
antiseptic  irrigation,  will  suffice  in  the  majority  of  caseK  of  hydarthros. 
A  few  days  after  removing  the  effusion  the  joint  should  Ikj  massagi'i] 
and  vigorously  moved,  and  from  time  to  time  enveloi^ed  in  an  ela>tic 
bandage.  Any  recurrences  which  may  take  i)lace  can  lie  s|HM'dilv 
cured  by  massage,  elastic  compression,  and  movement  of  the  joint. 
The  treatment  at  one  time  much  in  vomie,  bv  irritation  of  the  skin 
(tinct.  of  iodine)  and  by  the  administration  of  internal  n»mrdii*s 
(tartar,  etibiat.),  has  very  ]>roperly  been  abandoned,  and  kiH>ping  tlu» 
joint  quiet  is  actually  injurious.  I  never  make  nse  of  the  injection  of 
tincture  of  iodine  into  the  joint — a  ])rocedure  by  no  means  «levoid  of 
danger. 

II.  Chronic  Articnlar  Bhenmatism  i  Rbeumattsmtui  Chronh*»fs  Ar- 
ticuhjnwij  Polyarthritia  like luaaf 'tea  Chronica). — By  chronic  artimhir 
rheumatism  we  understand  an  inflannnation  of  the  synovial  mrinbriT;e 
running  an  exceedingly  slow  course,  which  occurs  almost  exrhi-ivrlv 
in  adults,  generally  after  the  thirtieth  to  the  fortieth  year,  and  ;ii\v;\vs 
attacks  several  joints.     There  is  gcnemlly  a  gradoally  increa-i!:^'  »lis- 
turbanc«  in  the  function  of  the  joints,  which  ordinarily  in  r!  e   ^nd 
leads  to  complete  stiffness  or  aiichyln>is  of  the  joint. 

The  anatwninil  chan(j(M  whit-li  occur  in  chronic  arti<'i:l  -.r   rht?a* 
matism  consist  essentially  in  a  chnniic  inflammatory  fomiar;  ■'    ,,f  «j^« 
connective  tissue  iu  the  synovial   membrane  and  surron:.-!--   -  r^rQ" 
which  have  a  tendcncv  t<>  shrink  and   become  hard   an-i    .   -.m?.  -s 
fibrillation  of  the  cartilam'.  and  in  a  .substitution  for  the  h."  .•   ,.• 
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lar  connective  tiBsiie.  The  connective-tissue  metaplasia  of  tlie  cartilage 
is  brought  al)out  mainly  by  growtli  on  tfie  part  of  tlje  synovial  mem- 
brane, though  it  is  very  largely  promoted  by  tlio  increased  formation 
of  medullary  spaces  in  the  deeper  layers  of  cartilage,  and  by  inflamma- 
tory changes  with  a  formation  of  new  vessels  in  the  subchondral 
medulla.  Aa  the  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  increases,  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  grows  steadily  smaller.  The  stiönesa  of  the  joint, 
the  anchylosis,  is  at  the  outset  due  to  connective-tissue  adhesions  which 
may  eventually  ossify,  the  process  spreading  from  the  spongiosa  until 
the  entire  joint  may  become  filled  with  bone.  Chronic  articular  rheu- 
matism never  leads  to  suppuration,  and  never  to  true  caries,  the  patho- 
logical changes  presenting  more  of  a  similarity  to  arthritis  deformans, 
except  that  in  the  latter  disease  there  is  more  an  increased  growth  of 
cartilage,  while  in  the  former  the  cartilage  is  replaced  by  vascular  con- 
nective tissue.  But  deformities  of  the  joints,  subluxations  and  luxa- 
tions develop  iu  chronic  articular  rheumatism  as  they  do  in  artliritie 
deformans. 

Chronic  articular  rheuinatiBin  either  follows  an  acute  rheumatism, 
or  it  begins  insidiously  as  a  chronic  disease  which  lasts  many  years,  and 
is  very  frequently — in  fact,  as  a  rule — incurable.  Gradually  many 
different  joints  become  affected,  and,  in  rare  instances,  all  the  joints  of 
the  body.  The  disease  is  moat  common  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
and  hence  the  name  arthritis  paiipenim.  The  causes  which  are  given 
for  it  are  particularly  taking  cold,  getting  wet  through,  damp  dwell- 
ings, etc.  It  is  observed  almost  exclusively  in  adults;  and  only  in 
exceptional  instances  are  severe  cases  with  deformities  of  the  joints, 
resembling  arthritis  deformans,  met  with  during  childhood  (Wagner). 
As  in  acute  rheumatism,  it  is  still  uncertain  as  to  how  much  of  a  part 
is  played  by  micro-organisms  in  the  production  of  the  chronic  poly- 
articular rheumatism. 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  in  sharp,  severe  pains  felt  now  in 
this  and  now  in  that  joint.  The  movements  of  the  joints,  particularly 
in  the  morning,  after  the  night's  rest,  are  limited  and  cause  pain;  but 
during  the  day,  after  the  patient  has  used  his  limbs  somewhat,  the 
mobility  of  the  joints  improves.  In  other  instances  the  joints  are  so 
painful  that  no  movements  at  all  can  be  performed.  The  joints  are 
usually  somewhat  swollen ;  and  in  many  cases — i.  e..  in  the  so-called 
fungous  form  of  articular  rheumatism — the  growth  of  connective  tissne 
is  so  considerable  that  the  joints  present  the  appearance  of  tumor 
albus.  If  the  joints  are  moved,  a  creaking  or  crackling  friction  sound. 
due  to  the  newly  formed  connective  tissue  and  to  the  fibrillation  of 
the  cartilage,  can  very  frequently  be  made,  out.     As  a  rule,  eubacnte 
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exacerl>ation8  of  the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  take  place  at 
irregular  intervals,  the  joints  become  steadily  stiffer,  and  the  muscles 
atrophy  more  and  more,  so  that  these  pitiable  individuals  grow  con- 
stantly more  helpless,  and  death  often  occurs  from  general  marasmus 
or  some  intercurrent  disease.  In  other  eases  the  disease  gets  well  with 
]>artial  or  total  anchylosis  of  the  affected  joints.  I  saw  a  divinity 
student  who  had  complete  anchylosis  of  both  hips,  both  knees,  the 
right  elbow,  and  the  left  wrist ;  and  Percy  found  anchylosis  of  all  the 
joints  of  tlie  body  in  a  French  officer  who  died  in  his  fiftieth  year. 
The  skeleton  of  this  officer,  who  had  suffered  from  chronic  articular 
rheumatism  contracted  in  his  campaigns,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
ficole  de  Medecine,  and  forms,  to  all  appearances,  a  single  piece  of 
bune. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  polyarticular  rheumatism  can,  in  all 
probability,  be  readily  made  from  what  has  been  said  above ;  but 
the  milder  cases  are  often  difficult  to  differentiate  from  gout  and 
arthritis  deformans.  We  have  also  made  the  prognosis  sufficiently 
clear. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  polyarticular  rheumatism  generally  de- 
mands a  great  deal  of  patience,  and  even  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
often  entirely  unsuccessful.  In  cases  which  are  not  of  long  standing, 
massage  and  methodical  exercise  of  the  joints  should  be  tried  in  com- 
l>ination  with  hydrotherapy  (baths,  steaming,  douches,  etc.).  The  joint 
should  not  be  kept  quiet  in  the  early  stages  of  a  chronic  rheumatism. 
If  massage  and  movement  of  the  joint  are  too  painful,  they  must  be 
carried  out  occasionally  under  chloroform  ana^stlRvia.  I  have  seen 
very  satisfactory  and  permanent  cures  obtained  by  this  treatment  in 
cases  which  had  not  existed  too  long  a  time.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
hot  springs,  such  as  Gastein,  Teplitz,  Wiesbaden,  Wildbad,  and  Kagatz- 
Pfaffers,  and  a  residence  in  warm  climates,  are  very  valuable.  Volk- 
inann  recommends  the  internal  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  iron, 
and  iodide  of  potash  or  vinum  semin.  colchici.  The  use  from  time  to 
time  of  salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  sodium  is  exceedingly  serviceable. 
But  often  on  account  of  the  severe  pain  massage  cannot  be  carried  out, 
or  the  joints  may  already  have  undergone  too  extensive  changes.  In 
such  cases,  which  are  generally  of  long  standing,  we  are  often  com- 
pelled to  confine  ourselves  to  orthopjedic  treatment,  j)lacing  the  dis- 
eased joints  in  a  good  position,  under  chloroform  anaesthesia,  and 
immobilising  them  by  plaster-of -Paris  6])lints.  As  a  result  of  the  rest 
given  the  joints  by  the  plaster  of  Paris,  the  pain  ordinarily  b(»coines 
less,  but  at  the  same  time  the  occurrence  of  anchylosis  is  favoured. 
After  having  kept  the  diseased  joints  quiet  by  splints  for  a  long  time, 
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it  has  been  my  experience  that  all  hopes  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
a  cure  with  a  movable  joint  must  generally  be  given  up,  and  a  recovery 
with  anchylosis  be  striven  for.  Sonnenburg  has  recently  obtained  very 
surprising  success  in  chronic  articular  rheumatism  by  laying  the  joint 
widely  o[>en  ^arthrotomy)  and  then  washing  it  out  antiseptically  and 
yiacking  tlie  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze.  Schüller  recommends  injec- 
tions of  a  sterilised  two-per-cent  boro-ßalicylic  solution  or  a  three-  to 
five-per-cent.  iodoform-glycerin  solution  ;  but  in  the  severe  chronic 
oases  he  also  advises  operative  treatment,  such  as  arthrectomy  (see  page 
129).  I  have  not  seen  any  success  from  iutra-articular  injections  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  but  I  believe,  with  Sonnenburg  and  Schüller,  that 
chronic  articular  rheumatism  in  its  later  stages«  especially  if  there  is 
great  pain,  should  receive  operative  treatment  more  frequently  and 
earlier  than  it  ordinarily  does.  Sonnen  burg's  method  of  freely  open- 
ing the  joints  washing  it  out  antiseptically  and  packing  it  with  iodoform 
game  will  generally  suffice,  though  if  the  disease  is  severe  arthrectomy 
uiav  l^  indicated. 

III.  C3iroiüe  Snppuimtioa  of  Joints — Every  suppuration  of  a  joint  is 
tlie  result  of  infection  by  micro-organisms.  The  infection  takes  place 
in  conjunction  with  a  traumatism,  for  example«  or  by  way  of  the  cir- 
culation, or  in  consequence  of  the  extension  to  the  joint  of  a  suppura- 
tive inäammation  in  the  surrounding  parts  i^medolla,  periosteum,  soft 
)i4urt$V  In  chronic  suppuration  of  a  joint  the  synovial  membrane  is 
usually  the  seat  of  an  indanmiatorv  infiltration  and  is  covered  with 
filu»purulent  masses«  the  cartilage  is  cloudy  and  fibrillated«  and  losses 
of  sulistance  develop  in  it  (cartilage  okeis) ;  occasionally  large  portions 
of  the  cartilage  necn>se  and  separate  hxHSk  the  underlying  parts,  or  the 
cutilage  is  ciMupleiely  destroyed.  The  suppaiarion  very  often  spreads 
to  the  medulhu  tlie  periosteum«  and  the  periarticolar  tissues.  The  joint 
be<\>nH^  moi^  or  less  altervd  accoixiinsr  to  the  severitv  and  duration  of 
the  suppumtion«  and  in  pronounced  ctses  which  have  existed  for  a 
knig  time  fibr\>us  or  U.>ny  anchylosis  usually  develops  when  recovery 
lakes  pi*x\  as  we  remarked  l^iore  in  di^cus^ng  the  subject  of  acute 
s^piHirÄtive  arthritis. 

Wo  >4:Än  first  take  up  that  fv^rm  v^f  chronic  suppnratioD  of  joints 
which  :>  ti;^  to  tuJvrculosis. 

IW  IW  Cla«ak  FuifMt  aiii S^fuiSiTt  TakscKhribdhaauitioBs 
«f  JaiAU  Tab»nl«a  «f  JaUta— Tumt  Aft»— Tikcradar  Oaiies  of 
Jaials—Fii^g«  «f  Jaimta.  -  All  tlx^;^  u>m>s  indicaite  one  and  the  same 
c:Ätifc?^\  vir*,  Tu;^rrv*;:Iv>!s^s  of  joints  v»r  lulx-^icuiar  arthritis. 

T::\:rcuUr  ar::;ri::s  is  i^^:H^nu>  a  ^^w^isJätt  inTbunmarion — i.  e.,  it 
vc^rlrAics  n>vx>;  vV<:;n:or.'!v  in  c<^«v-;xK"xivO  with  a  tsberaüar  focus  in 
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the  medalla  (in  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  for  example,  or  in  the 
periosteum) ;  less  frequently  the  tuberculosis  is  primary  in  the  joint. 
Primary  tuberculosis  of  a  joint  may  begin  in  any  part  of  it,  particu- 
larly in  the  bone  and  synovial  membrane ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
ease  of  primary  tuberculosis  has  hitherto  been  observed  which  origi- 
nated in  the  ground  substance  of  the  cartilage.  Müller's  statistics,  ob- 
tained from  Konig's  clinic,  sliow  that  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
cases  of  tubercular  arthritis  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  stiirted  in  the 
bones,  forty-six  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  in  twenty-eight  cases 
the  point  of  origin  was  uncertain.  We  remarked  on  page  (510  that 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  medulla  is  especially  favourable  to  a 
deposition  from  the  blood  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  we  likewise  em- 
phasised the  fact  that  tubercular  arthritis  develops  very  often  after  the 
reception  of  some  traumatism.  The  general  subject  of  tuberculosis 
and  of  tuberculosis  of  bone  is  descril)ed  in  §  83  and  §  105,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  presentation  of  the  tubercu- 
losis which  is  peculiar  to  joints. 

The  Pathological  Changes  which  Occur  in  Tuberonlar  Arthritis. — The 
pathological  changes  which  occur  when  a  joint  is  infected  by  tubercle 
bacilli,  no  matter  whether  the  infection  is  primary  in  the  joint  or 
^secondary  to  similar  disease  in  the  medulla,  periosteum,  or  periarticular 
soft  parts,  are  as  follows :  The  bacilli  enter  l)y  one  or  more  points  of 
infection,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  joint, 
where  they  give  rise  to  the  development  of  tubercles  which  have  the 
structure  that  we  described  on  a  previous  j)age  (407).  The  synovial 
membrane  undergoes  inflammatory  changes,  and  is  filled  with  charac- 
teristic greyish- white  nodules,  and  as  the  tuberculosis  advances  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  three  different  forms  of  the  disease,  which,  to  bo 
sure,  merge  into  one  another:  (1)  The  pure  miliary  fortn,  without  the 
formation  of  a  spongy,  so-called  fungous  tissue,  (2)  the  ftni(/oifM  fonn, 
and  (3)  theßln^aiiSj  with  the  formation  of  lardaceous  tlii(»k4»ningH.  The 
fnngftus  form  of  tubercular  arthritis  is  the  most  common,  and  in  it  the 
synovial  membrane  becomes  changed  into  a  spongy,  red  granulation 
tissue  filled  with  tubercles,  while  during  the  early  stage»«  the  joint  con- 
tains a  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  exudate  (hydrops  tubercnlosus),  and  hiU'v 
on  pns  in  which  there  are  generally  small  particles  o(  cluH'sy  mattc^r 
(cold,  tubercular,  suppurative  arthritis).  The  tnln'rcular  gnirnihition 
tissue  in  course  of  time  grows  into  all  parts  nf  the  joint,  puslu^s  its 
way  over  the  cartilage  and  ligaments,  and  pcnctnitcs  into  tin»  bone  and 
meduUa^  etc ;  in  short,  wherever  the  tnlHTcnlar  gnmulation  tJHhiie  (!<;- 
velope  the  original  tissue  is  destroyed.  In  tin»  rasr  (»f  tulM-rculosis  of 
bone  the  portion  of  the  latter  which  is  alTeeted  i)v  ihe  diMMihc  citlier 
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necroBee  in  toto  (Fig.  372),  or  eeveral  isolated  seijiiestra  are  formed  (Fig. 
373).     lu  the  caput  fetiioris,  for  example,  very  eliaracteristic  euneiforui 

sequestra  arc  frL'quenCly  unserved  (Fig.  37ü)  wliieli  are  similar  tu  tbe 
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so-called  infarcts — i.  e.,  the  necrosis  of  tissue  resulting  from  occluBion  of 
the  terminal,  afferent  arterial  vessel.  These  infarcts  have  the  form  of 
a  wedge  which  corresponds  to  tbe  distriliution  of  the  terminal  branches 
of  tile  affected  vessels.  The 
cuneiform  sequestra  which 
I  are  met  with  in  tnberculosia 
of  bone  are  probably  due  in 
the  same  way  to  the  plugging 
of  the  terminal  artery  at  the 
apex  of  the  wedge  with  tu- 
bercle bacilli.  If  tlie  tiiber- 
eulosis  begins  in  tbe  bone  the 
articular  cartilage  either  l>e- 
eomes  perforated  like  a  sieve 
by  the  tubercular  indamnia- 
tion,  or  it  is  raised  from  the 
underlying  parts  more  or  lese 
in  toio,  as  in  Fig.  372.  In 
the  later  stages  large  portions 
of  articular  cartilage  may  I« 
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bone,  or  the  cartilage  may  be  completely  destroyed,  as  in  Fig.  373. 
It  is  very  fortunate  for  the  patient  if  the  tubercular  process,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  epiphysis  of  a  long,  hollow  bone  does  not  attack  the  joint 
bat  breaks  through  externally 
to  it.  This  extra  -  articular 
breaking  through  of  bone  tu- 
3ercuIoei8  in  the  neighhoarhood 
>f  a  joint  is  a  rather  common 
Kjcnrrence,  After  the  tuber- 
cular inäammation  of  the  joint 
las  broken  throngh  the  joint 
tapsnle  there  follows  a  develop- 
nent  of  periarticular  tubercular 
nflammatioQ  and  suppuration 
vith  extensive  collections  of 
>n8 — the  so-called  congestion, 
:oId,  or  gravitation  abscesses 
vbich  we  have  spoken  of  in  a 
»revious  chapter.  Not  infre- 
{nently  the  extra-articular  tu- 
>ercular  abscesses  originate  by 
nfection  through  the  lymph  channels  without  a  rupture  of  the  capsule 
laving  taken  place,  and  without  the  existence  of  any  visible  communi- 
^tion  between  the  intra-  and  extra-artieular  suppurative  processes.  If 
he  lymph  glands  connected  with  the  joint  become  infected  by  tuber- 
inlosis,  the  danger  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  being  carried  further — in 
>ther  words,  the  danger  of  a  general  tuberculosis — l)ecome8  more  im- 
ninent.  Very  often  the  tubercular  inflammation  works  its  way  out- 
wards through  the  skin  spontaneously,  and  gives  rise  to  fistula  which 
'reqnently  pass  a  long  distance  through  soft  parts  and  bone. 

The  destruction  of  tissue  which  takes  place  in  tubercular  arthritis, 
ind  is  the  result  of  the  progressive  change  of  bone,  cartilage,  and  soft 
3art6  into  tubercular  granulation  tissue,  which  breaks  down  and  undergoes 
iheesy  degeneration  and  suppuration,  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
rhe  entire  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  may  thus  be  destroyed  by  caries 
Ltid  necrosis,  and  not  infrequently  extensive  ulcerative  processes  I^d  to 
perforation  of  the  acetabulum.  Very  often  the  latter  becomes  enlarged 
n  an  upward  direction,  and  the  head  of  the  femur,  following  the  change 
n  the  shape  of  the  acetabulum,  is  caused  to  assume  a  higher  position — 
(  phenomenon  which  is  called  "  wandering  of  the  acetabulum  "  (Fig. 
J74).  In  the  spinal  column  entire  vertebrie  may  be  destroyed,  giving 
-ise  to  corresponding  deformities,  especially  kyphosis  or  Pott's  hump 
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(Fig.  375).    Furthermore,  in  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebne,  the  cold,  cocs 
gestion  abscesses  which  gradually  burrow  downwards    may  attain 

considerable  size  ;  they  usually  follow« 
the  course  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  an^ 
may  eventually  come  to  the  surface  i_ 

the  tliigh  beneath  Poupart's  ligament 

If  left  to  itself  a  tubercular  foc«^ 
may  heal  up  st  any  stage  of  its  exi^@ 
ence.     Recovery  often  takes  place  oi»^"] 
after  the  joint  has  become  complet^l 
obliterated  or  anchylosed,   but  not   ^n 
frequently  the   cure  is   only  apparent 
and  temporary.     If  the   joint  has  Xiot 
been  inmiobilised  in  a  proper  positico 
while   the   tubercular    disease    was    ju 
progress,  contractures  are  very  liable  to 
take  place  ;  and  if  these  affect  the  knee 
or  hip,  the  use  of  the  leg  may  be  seri- 
ously interfered  with  or  rendered  im- 
possible (see  Fig,  376). 

The  Derelopment  of  TnbnooUr  ii- 
thritii  after  the  Injectioii  of  Tabnd«  Bi^ 
cilli  into  the  Jointa  of  Aaiinali,— If  pun 
culturesof  tubercle  bacilli  are  tnje«teil  into 
tbe  joints  of  guinea-pigs  there  will  be  ob- 
served, after  the  lapse  of  four  to  six  dajs, 
an  increasing  inflammatorj  swelling  and 
exudation  into  the  joints  under  cotisii)«- 
atioD,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
can  be  plainly  made  out,  and  pus  will  be  found  in  the  joints.  Pawlowakr 
states  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  located  mainly  in  the  lymph  passagteainl 
connective-tissue  cells.  If  intravenous  injections  of  attenuated  {weakeacdj 
cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  are  practised  in  rabbits,  the  typical  picture  of  tu- 
bercular disease  of  joints  will  sometimes  be  obtained  only  after  four  to  fin 
to  six  months,  while  the  other  organs  will  remain  healthy  (Counnont,  L 
Dor). 

Tubercular  arthritis  runs  an  exceedingly  chronic  course,  as  a  rule, 
and  often  lasts  many  years.  The  disease  most  commonly  attacks  chil- 
dren, though  adults  of  all  ages  are  not  exempt  from  it.  The  jointe 
most  fretiuently  affected  are  the  knee,  the  hip,  the  astragalo-tibitJ 
joint,  and  the  joints  of  the  tarsus.  Tubercular  arthritis  generaliv  lo- 
gins very  gradually,  but  in  rare  instances  is  more  or  less  acute  in  it^ 
onset.     The  first  syuiptoins  of  tulierculosis  involving  the  knee  joint 
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of  a  child,  for  example,  are  a  proneness  to  fatigue  and  a  slight  limp 
or  dr^ging  of  the  leg  in  walking,  and  after  having  been  on  its  feet  for 
some  time ;  or,  if  pressure  be  made,  the  child  will  complain  of  pain 
in  the  joint.  The  first  objective  symptom  is  generally  a  moderate 
amount  of  swelling,  which  causes  the  furrows  beside  the  patella  to 
become  less  plainly  marked  than  upon  a  healthy  knee.  The  ini- 
tial symptoms  manifested  by  joints  which  are  more  deeply  placed  are 
not  so  apparent  as  they  are  in  the  knee.  As  the  disease  progresses 
the  swelling  of  the  knee  gradually  increases,  and  the  normal  contour 
of  the  joint  disappears  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent.  The  swell- 
ing feels  rather  hard,  or  it  is  more  soft  and  spongy,  and  is  caused 
either  by  a  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  periarticular 
connective  tissue,  or,  as  in  primary  osseous  tuberculosis,  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  The  skin  is  ordinarily  more 
or  less  tense,  and  presents  a  white,  waxy  appearance,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  term  tumor  albus,  formerly  used  to  designate  this  condition. 
As  the  swelling  becomes  greater  the  pain  in  the  joint  increases,  and  is 
made  worse  by  pressure  and  attempts  at  motion.  The  pain,  however, 
is  not  always  felt  in  the  diseased  joint,  as  in  tubercular  inflammation  of 
the  hip  (coxitis),  for  example,  the  children  very  often  complain  of  pain 
in  the  knee,  which  might  lead  an  inexperienced  person  to  search 
for  the  disease  in  the  wrong  place.  This  pain  in  the  knee  accom- 
panying tubercular  coxitis  is  particularly  apt  to  be  present  when  there 
is  tubercular  disease  of  the  medulla,  the  pain  shooting  through  the  latter 
down  to  the  lower  epiphysis ;  the  phenomenon  used  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  reflex  manifestation.  Standing  and  walking  eventually  become  im- 
possible, and  the  tubercular  inflammation  causes  the  joint  to  grow  more 
and  more  immovable.  The  knee  and  elbow  are  usually  flexed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  hip  assumes  a  position  in  flexion,  abduc- 
tion, and  outward  rotation.  At  the  outset  the  abnormal  position  of  the 
joints  can  be  corrected  under  chloroform  anaesthesia,  but  later  this  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  operative  interference.  The  distorted 
positions  of  the  joints — the  contractures — may  sometimes,  as  a  result  of 
improper  treatment,  become  very  excessive,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  376  ; 
but  contractures  like  this  can  always  be  easily  prevented  by  the  use  of 
retentive  dressings  applied  at  the  right  time. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  abnormal  position  as- 
sumed by  inflamed  joints  by  (1)  the  mechanical  theory  advanced  by 
Bonnet,  and  (2)  by  the  reflex  theory.  Bonnet  demonstrated  by  intra- 
articular, injection  of  a  liquid  that  the  joint  thus  treated  assumes  a 
position  in  which  its  capacity  is  greatest — i.  e.,  increasing  its  contents 
forces  a  joint  like  the  knee  to  become  flexed.    According  to  the  second 
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theory,  a  reflex  muscular  contracture  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
the  synovial  membrane.  Both  theories  are  right  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
by  themselves  are  not  suflScient  to  answer  the  question — a  fact  which 
Volkmann  has  correctly  insisted  upon.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  patient  instinctively  places  his  joint  in  a  position  which  diminishes 
the  pressure  on  the  joint  surfaces  and  causes  him  the  least  pain.  More- 
over, the  mechanical  conditions  connected  with  the  use  of  the  diseased 
extremity,  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  bone,  and  subsequently  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  shape  of  the  articular  ends  of  the 
bones,  have  an  influence  upon  contractures  (see  pages  549  and  554). 

The  further  course  of  tubercular  arthritis — sometimes  called  the 
second  stage  of  the  affection — is  characterised  by  an  increase  of  all  the 
pre-existing  symptoms,  especially  the  swelling,  fixation,  and  pain,  and, 
in  addition,  there  are  very  often  manifestations  of  suppuration  in  the 
joint ;  in  other  words,  a  high  fever  develops,  the  joint  becomes  very 
painful  at  some  particular  point,  and,  finally,  fluctuation  can  be  detected. 
Suppuration  in  the  joint  is  either  accompanied  by  inflammatory  mani- 
festations of  variable  intensity,  or  it  runs  its  course  as  a  cold  abscess. 
The  amount  of  pus  which  is  present  is  by  no  means  constant,  being  in 
some  instances  very  considerable,  while  in  others  the  formation  of  pns 
is  slight,  although  the  destruction  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones 
may  be  very  marked.  Permanent  deformities  develop  in  consequence 
of  these  changes  in  the  bones,  as  well  as  the  so-called  pathological  or 
spontaneous  dislocations.  The  anatomical  changes  which  follow 
suppuration  in  a  joint,  the  development  of  periarticular  abscesses 
from  rupture  of  the  pus  in  the  joint  through  the  capsule  or  from 
infection  through  the  lymphatics,  the  occurrence  of  extensive  gravita- 
tion abscesses,  etc.,  have  all  been  described  above. 

The  patients'  general  condition  is  ordinarily  very  much  altered  for 
the  worse ;  they  are  emaciated,  anaemic,  without  appetite,  and  not  infre- 
quently have  diarrhoea  and  more  or  less  fever. 

Tubercular  arthritis  terminates  either  in  recovery,  or  in  death  from 
systemic  tubercular  infection,  from  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs, 
especially  the  lungs  and  intestine,  from  increasing  marasmus,  from 
a'myloid  degeneration,  or  from  some  intercurrent  disease.  Tubercu- 
losis is  the  most  common  cause  of  death.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  cases  of  tubercular  arthritis  which  ended  fatally,  Albrecht  states 
that  sixty-four  were  due  to  tuberculosis,  twenty-three  to  marasmus, 
and  fourteen  to  amyloid  changes ;  while  in  thirty-four  the  cause  of 
death  was  unknown.  Billroth  maintains  that  the  danger  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  greater  after  tubercular  arthritis  occurring  in  the  upper 
extremity  than  when  the  disease  affects  the  lower. 
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As  a  general  thing  it  requires  a  very  long  time,  often  years,  for 
recovery  to  take  place  spontaneously  from  tubercular  arthritis.  In 
such  cases 'there  is  a  gradual  abatement  of  the  local  manifestations,  the 
general  health  improves,  and  any  fistulae  which  may  be  present  close 
up.  When  spontaneous  recovery  takes  place  from  a  pronounced  tuber- 
cular arthritis  with  fistulse,  the  joint  which  has  been  affected  always 
becomes  stiff.  If  no  appreciable  suppuration  has  occurred,  recovery 
not  infrequently  follows  without  operative  interference  and  with  per- 
fect motion  in  the  joint  in  question.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  when  joints  which  have  been  affected  by  tuberculosis 
have  gotten  entirely  well,  for  relapses  have  taken  place  even  after 
anchylosis  has  existed  for  years.  With  the  modern  methods  of  per- 
forming surgical  operations  we  are  able  to  give  a  more  favourable 
prognosis,  both  as  regards  the  preservation  of  the  joint  and  the  life  of 
the  patient.  Nevertheless,  the  prognosis  of  tubercular  arthritis,  as 
Billroth  has  remarked,  is  in  so  far  unfavourable  as  such  individuals  do 
not  reach  an  advanced  age.  There  are,  for  example,  only  compara- 
tively few  people  with  anchylosis  due  to  tuberculosis  wlio  live  to  be 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  years  old;  and  Billroth  says  that  only  the 
minority  of  children  who  have  been  operated  upon  for  tubercular 
caries  of  a  joint,  and  cured,  attain  adolescence. 

Treatment  of  Tubercular  ArthritiBk — The  therapy  of  tubercular  ar- 
thritis comprises  local  treatment  of  the  diseased  joint,  and  measures  de- 
signed to  improve  the  general  health  and  render  the  system  capable  of 
successfully  carrying  on  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  tubercle  ba- 
cilli. This  constitutional  treatment  is  described  on  pages  420  and  424 
(Constitutional  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  and  Scrofula). 

Inasmuch  as  tubercular  arthritis  gets  well,  though  very  slowly,  under 
proper  local  and  constitutional  treatment  without  operative  interfer- 
ence, it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  immediately  subject  every  case  of 
tuberculosis  of  joints  to  operation.  Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tubercular  arthritis,  the  local  treatment  should  be  directed  towards  se- 
curing absolute  rest  for  the  joint  by  means  of  hardening  dressings  (see 
§  64,  plaster  of  Paris,  water-glass),  or  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  splints 
(see  §  53),  or  by  permanent  extension  (see  §  55),  the  latter  being  par- 
ticularly applicable  for  the  hip.  Sayre  and  Taylor  have  invented  in- 
genious extension  appliances  for  the  lower  extremity  which  enal)le  the 
patient  to  walk  about.  It  is  also  very  advantageous  in  the  case  of  cox- 
itis to  place  a  raised  sole  under  the  foot  of  the  sound  side,  and,  by  using 
crutches  to  walk  with,  thus  keep  in  suspension  the  diseased  leg,  which 
should  be  maintained  in  a  fixed  position  by  Thomas's  splint  (see  Spec. 
Chir.,  Bd.  II,  p.  623).     Hydropathic  applications  or  ice  may  also  be 
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employed  for  acute  or  snbacnte  exacerbations  which  are  accompanied 
by  pain.  If  contractures  of  the  joints  are  already  present  when  the 
case  comes  under  observation,  they  must  be  gradually  overcome  by  re- 
tentive (see  page  218)  or  extension  dressings,  often  with  the  aid  of  chlo- 
roform anaesthesia.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  correcting  the  posi- 
tion of  a  joint  which  has  become  distorted  ;  it  will  often  be  impossible 
to  remedv  matters  all  at  once,  and  the  desired  result  will  have  to  be  ac- 
complished  gradually  in  several  sittings.  Each  time  that  the  contrac- 
tnre  is  improved  the  joint  should  be  immediately  tixed  in  its  new  posi- 
tion by  a  plaster-of- Paris  dressing.  Massage  should  never  be  practised 
at  the  banning  of  a  tubercular  arthritis,  as  I  have  repeatedly  seen  se- 
vere constitutional  tubercular  infection  caused  by  quacks  who  have  pre- 
scribed it. 

Injections  of  sterilised  ten-per-cent,  iodoform  oil  or  ten-per-cent. 
iodoform  glycerin  (Bruus)  are  exceedingly  valuable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tubercular  inflammation  of  a  joint,  and  later  on  when  iistulaB 
have  developed.  The  manner  of  preparing  and  sterilising  the  iodof  orm- 
oil  emulsion  is  described  on  page  626.  According  to  the  age  of  the 
patient  and  the  size  of  the  affected  joint,  about  every  two  to  four  weeks 
from  two  to  five  to  ten  grammes  of  the  above  mentioned  mixture  are 
injected  into  the  joint  and  scattered  through  the  latter  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  careful  motion  and  gentle  massage.  I  have  seen  very  remark- 
able success  obtained  by  these  iodoform  injections.  Injections  of  car- 
bolic acid,  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (Lannelongue),  and  of 
arsenic  (acid,  arsen.  1  to  1,0(K),  and  of  this  one  to  two  hypodermic 
syringefuls  each  day,  combined  with  the  internal  administration  of 
0'004  to  0012  gramme  arsenic  pro  die\  of  iodoform  ether,  balsam  of 
Peru,  cinnaniic  acid  (see  page  420),  etc.,  have  also  been  recommended. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  arthritis  bv  Koches  tuberculin  has  been 
discusHcd  on  jiage  421.  I  have  not  seen  any  satisfactory  results  from 
itH  use.  Bier's  treatment  by  constriction  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
HtaHiH  is  (lesoril>cd  on  page  421,  and  the  other  methods  for  treating  tn- 
l)«r(!uloKis  in  ^  S3. 

It  i«  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  decide  whether  operative  meas- 
uroH  are  necossjiry,  for  the  simple  reason  that  one  cannot  always  be  sure 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  pathological  changes  which  are  present — a 
inattiJf  which  Kr>nig  is  right  in  calling  attention  to.  In  former  times, 
when  the  antiseptic  methoil  of  treating  wounds  was  first  introduced, 
HiirgiH)?i8  wont  too  far  and  performed  resections  of  joints  too  often,  par- 
ticularly ill  the  ease  of  children  who  suflFered  from  tubercular  arthritis. 
Hilt  at  present  conservative  treatment  is  employed  as  much  as  possible, 
and  iimny  jointvS  which  would  formerly  have  been  sacrificed  by  per- 
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forming  total  resection,  are  now  saved  by  iodoform  injections,  by  exci- 
sion of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  by  scraping  away  the  diseased  tissue. 
Richet,  Kocher  and  Vincent  have  recommended  ignipuncture  or 
punctiform  ustion  made  with  the  fistula  tip  of  the  Paquelin  cautery 
or  with  the  galvano-cautery.     I  believe  that  this  procedure  is  suitable 
for  tuberculosis  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  has  not  become  too 
extensive;  but  after  the  fungous  granulations  have  passed  into  the 
stage  of  suppuration  energetic  operative  measures  are  required.     The 
joint,  after  being  artificially  made  bloodless,  is  opened  and  the  diseased 
parts  then  removed  with  great  care  by  means  of  scissors,  forceps,  and 
the  sharp  spoon ;  but  typical  resection  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones 
should  be  performed  only  in  extreme  cases  (see  §  40).     If  the  tubercu- 
losis is  purely  of  the  synovial  variety,  and  the  bones  are  heahhy,  we 
should,  of  course,  preserve  the  latter  and  content  ourselves  with  exci- 
sion of  the  diseased  membrane  (arthrectomy).     Early  as  well  as  late 
resection  of  all  children's  joints,  with  the  exception  of  the  hip,  should 
be  confined  to  as  small  a  number  of  cases  as  possible ;  energetic  scrap- 
ing away  of  the  diseased  bone  with  the  sharp  spoon,  but  sparing  the 
epiphysis,  or  extirpation  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane,  but  leav- 
ing the  bone  untouched  or  removing  some  of  the  cartilage,  will  almost 
always  be  found  sufficient.     By  performing  early  arthrectomy  with 
preservation  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  in  their  entirety,  or  as 
much  of  them  as  possible,  a  permanent  cure  can  often  be  obtained,  and 
that,  too,  with  a  movable  joint,  a  fact  which  is  attested  by  Angerer's 
numerous  cases.     Amputation  is  only  permissible  in  cases  where  the 
saving  of  life  comes  into  the  question,  where  the  destructive  processes 
have  become  very  extensive,  or  where  the  patient  cannot  survive  the 
long  period  of  time  required  for  a  resection  to  heal.     Other  compli- 
cations are  treated  according  to  the  general  principles  which  apply 
to  them.     Cold  abscesses  can  with  impunity  be  freely  oi)ened,  thor- 
oughly scraped  out  and  drained.     It  is  very  important  to  recognise  a 
tubercular  focus  in  the  neighbourhood  of   a  joint  before  it  breaks 
through  into  the  latter,  and  to  remove  it  with  the  sharj)  spoon.     After 
every  operation  for  tubercular  arthritis  the  wound  should  be  disin- 
fected as  carefully  as  possible  to  prevent  infection  with  bacilli  from 
the  wound.     Iodoform   and   iodoform  gauze   seem    to   be   the   mont 
suitable  dressing  materials,  especially  for  pac'king  the  joint.     When  a 
tubercular  inflammation  of  a  joint  has  got  well,  some  suitable  splint 
apparatus,  such  as  one  of  tho.se  devised  by  Sayre,  Taylor,  or  Thomas, 
should  be  worn,  especially  on  the  lower  extremity,  to  su|)p()rt  the  limb, 
which  will  still  be  weak.     If  any  abnormal  conditions,  such   a**  con- 
tractoreSy  follow  a  tubercular  arthritis,  they  may  have  to  Ix»  treated  by 
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employed  for  acute  or  subacnte  exacerbations  which  are  accompanJe«/ 
by  pain.  If  contractures  of  the  joints  are  already  present  when  the 
case  comes  under  observation,  they  must  be  gradually  overcome  by  re- 
tentive (see  page  218)  or  extension  dressings,  often  with  the  aid  of  chlo- 
roform ansesthesia.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  correcting  the  posi- 
tion of  a  joint  which  has  become  distorted  ;  it  will  often  be  impossible 
to  remedy  matters  all  at  once,  and  the  desired  result  will  have  to  be  ac- 
complished gradually  in  several  sittings.  Each  time  that  the  contrac- 
ture is  improved  the  joint  should  be  immediately  fixed  in  its  new  posi- 
tion by  a  plaster-of- Paris  dressing.  Massage  should  never  be  practised 
at  the  beginning  of  a  tubercular  arthritis,  as  I  have  repeatedly  seen  se- 
vere constitutional  tubercular  infection  caused  by  quacks  who  have  pre- 
scribed it. 

Injections  of  sterilised  ten-percent,  iodoform  oil  or  ten-per-cent 
iodoform  glycerin  (Bnius)  are  exceedingly  valuable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tubercular  inflammation  of  a  joint,  and  later  on  when  fistnl» 
have  developed.    The  manner  of  preparing  and  sterilising  the  iodoform- 
oil  emulsion  is  described  on  page  626.     According  to  the  age  of  the 
patient  and  the  size  of  the  affected  joint,  about  every  two  to  four  weeks 
from  two  to  five  to  ten  grammes  of  the  above  mentioned  mixture  are 
injected  into  the  joint  and  scattered  through  the  latter  as  far  as  poe- 
sible  by  careful  motion  and  gentle  massage.     I  have  seen  very  remark- 
able success  obtained  by  these  iodoform  injections.     Injections  of  car 
bolic  acid,  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (Lannelongue),  and  of 
arsenic  (acid,  arsen.  1  to  1,000,  and  of  this  one  to  two  hypodermic 
syringefuls  each  day,  combined  with  the  internal   administration  of 
0004  to  001 2  gramme  arsenic  pro  die),  of  iodoform  ether,  balsam  of 
Peru,  cinnamic  acid  (see  page  420),  etc.,  have  also  been  recommended. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  arthritis  by  Koch's  tuberculin  has  been 
discussed  on  page  421.  I  have  not  seen  any  satisfactory  results  from 
its  use.  Bier's  treatment  by  constriction  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
stasis  is  described  on  page  421,  and  the  other  methods  for  treating  tu- 
berculosis in  §  83. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  decide  whether  operative  meas- 
ures  are  necessary,  for  the  simple  reason  that  one  cannot  always  be  sure 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  pathological  changes  which  are  present— t 
matter  which  König  is  right  in  calling  attention  to.  In  former  times, 
when  the  antiseptic  method  of  treating  wounds  was  first  introduced, 
surgeons  went  too  far  and  performed  resections  of  joints  too  often,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  children  who  suffered  from  tubercular  arthritis. 
But  at  present  conservative  treatment  is  employed  as  much  as  possible, 
and  many  joints,  which  would  formerly  have  been  sacrificed  by  per- 
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forming  total  resection,  are  now  saved  by  iodoform  injections,  by  exci- 
sion of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  by  scraping  away  the  diseased  tissue. 
Riebet,  Kocher  and  Vincent  have  recommended  ignipuncture  or 
punctiform  ustion  made  with  the  fistula  tip  of  the  Paquelin  cautery 
or  with  the  galvano-cautery.  I  believe  that  this  procedure  is  suitable 
for  tuberculosis  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  has  not  become  too 
extensive;  but  after  the  fungous  granulations  have  passed  into  the 
stage  of  suppuration  energetic  operative  measures  are  required.  The 
joint,  after  being  artificially  made  bloodless,  is  opened  and  the  diseased 
parts  then  removed  with  great  care  by  means  of  scissors,  forceps,  and 
the  sharp  spoon ;  but  typical  resection  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones 
should  be  performed  only  in  extreme  cases  (see  §  40).  If  the  tubercu- 
losis is  purely  of  the  synovial  variety,  and  the  bones  are  healthy,  we 
should,  of  course,  preserve  the  latter  and  content  ourselves  with  exci- 
sion of  the  diseased  membrane  (arthrectomy).  Early  as  well  as  late 
resection  of  all  children's  joints,  with  the  exception  of  the  hip,  should 
be  confined  to  as  small  a  number  of  cases  as  possible  ;  energetic  scrap- 
ing away  of  the  diseased  bone  with  the  sharp  spoon,  but  sparing  the 
epiphysis,  or  extirpation  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane,  but  leav- 
ing the  bone  untouched  or  removing  some  of  the  cartilage,  will  almost 
always  be  found  suflicient.  By  performing  early  arthrectomy  with 
preservation  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  in  their  entirety,  or  as 
much  of  them  as  possible,  a  permanent  cure  can  often  be  obtained,  and 
that,  too,  with  a  movable  joint,  a  fact  which  is  attested  by  Angerer's 
numerous  cases.  Amputation  is  only  permissible  in  cases  where  the 
saving  of  life  comes  into  the  question,  where  the  destructive  processes 
have  become  very  extensive,  or  where  the  patient  cannot  survive  the 
long  period  of  time  required  for  a  resection  to  heal.  Other  compli- 
cations are  treated  according  to  the  general  principles  which  apply 
to  them.  Cold  abscesses  can  with  impunity  be  freely  opened,  thor- 
oughly scraped  out  and  drained.  It  is  very  important  to  recognise  a 
tubercular  focus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint  before  it  breaks 
through  into  the  latter,  and  to  remove  it  with  the  sharp  spoon.  After 
every  operation  for  tubercular  arthritis  the  wound  should  be  disin- 
fected as  carefully  as  possible  to  prevent  infection  with  bacilli  from 
the  wound.  Iodoform  and  iodoform  gauze  seem  to  be  the  most 
suitable  dressing  materials,  especially  for  packing  the  joint.  When  a 
tubercular  inflammation  of  a  joint  has  got  well,  some  suitable  splint 
apparatus,  such  as  one  of  those  devised  by  Sayre,  Taylor,  or  Thomas, 
should  be  worn,  especially  on  the  lower  extremity,  to  support  the  limb, 
which  will  still  be  weak.  If  any  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  con- 
tractures, follow  a  tubercular  arthritis,  they  may  have  to  be  treated  by 
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tenotomy  of  the  shortened  muscles — or,  rather,  tendons — by  resection, 
arthrotomy,  or  by  a  wedge-shaped  osteotomy,  below  the  trochanter, 
for  example,  when  the  contracture  involves  the  hip,  unless  they  can  be 
stretched  under  anaesthesia  or  gradually  overcome  by  extension  or  re- 
tentive appliances  (see  page  216). 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  individual  joints  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  Special  Surgery. 

y.  The  Syphilitic  DiseaBes  of  Jointi  (see  also  §  84,  Syphilis,  and  page 
628,  Syphilis  of  Bone). — The  syphilitic  diseases  of  joints  have  lately 
been  frequently  and  accurately  described  by  such  men  as  Schiiller, 
Gies,  Falkson,  etc.,  and  their  occurrence  can  be  readily  understood  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  syphilis  is  a  specific  infectious  disease.    The 
joints  become  affected  in  the  course  of  syphilis,  sometimes  primarily 
and  sometimes  secondarily,  after  syphilitic  disease  in  the  surrounding 
parts,  particularly  the  periosteum  and  medulla.     The  syphilitic  inflam- 
mations of  joints  may  be  met  with  during  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease at  the  time  of  the  febrile  eruption,  or  during  the  later  periods. 
The  early  forms  are,  in  the  main,  serous  synovites,  which  occasionally 
make  their  appearance  in  a  manner  analogous  to  acute  polyarticular 
rheumatism.     The  inflammations  of  joints  which  occur  in  the  later 
stages  of  syphilis  have,  as  a  rule,  a  pronounced  chronic  character,  and 
are  generally  connected  with  the  formation  of  gummatous  deposits  in 
the  periosteum,  the  medulla,  and  the  synovial  membrane.     After  the 
gummatous  nodules  have  come  to  the  surface  and  ruptured  externally 
characteristic  ulcerations  occasionally  develop.     In  these  late  syphi- 
litic inflammations  of  joints  there  will  frequently  be  found  in  the  joint 
a  gummatous  or  carious  destruction  of  the  bones  and  sharply  defined 
circumscribed  losses  of  substance,  or  radiating,  glistening  white  cica- 
trices in  the  cartilage,  together  with  fibrillation  of  the  latter,  while  in 
other  instances  a  connective-tissue  growth  in  the  synovial  membrane, 
taking  the  form  of  indurations  or  of  villi,  may  be  more  prominent 
The  pathological  changes  at  the  first  glance  sometimes  look  like  those 
which  occur  in  arthritis  deformans.     Many  cases  run  a  course  with  a 
very  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  swelling,  and  resemble  clinic- 
ally tumor  albus,  but  the  pathological  changes  are  very  different  from 
those  of  tubercular  arthritis.     In  rare  instances  the  gummatous  nodes 
occur  in  the  synovial  membrane  in  a  miliary  form  and  may  be  macro- 
scopically  mistaken  for  tubercles,  and  then  only  a  microscopic  exam- 
ination  and    other  manifestations  of  syphilis  which  may  be  present 
will  clear  up  the  diagnosis.     The  indurated,  villous  connective-tissue 
growths,  the  losses  of  substance  and  the  cicatrices   in  the  cartilage, 
and  the  gummatous,  carious  destruction  of  bone  are  characteristic  of 
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jypliilitic  disease  of  jointe.  Aa  acute,  eubacote,  or  chronic  seroae  ar- 
Chritifi  may  also  occur  in  the  later  stages  o£  syphilis,  and  primary  sup- 
purative indammation  of  a  joint  will  be  encountered  in  rare  instances 
— for  example,  when  syphilis  is  complicated  with  gonorrhcea,  etc. 

The  therapy  of  the  syphilitic  inflammations  of  joints  consißts,  in 
the  first  place,  in  a  proper  local  treatment  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  which  have  been  given  for  diseases  of  joints,  and,  secondly,  in  a 
general  antisypbilitic  treatment,  the  best  being  inunctions  of  nngt. 
hydrarg.  einer,  (see  §  84,  Treatment  of  Syphilis). 

VI.  Arthxitii  Deformaiu  or  Kaliim  Senile. — This  affection  is  in  every 
respect  the  opposite  of  tubercniar  arthritis.  Suppuration  or  caries 
never  occurs.  The  disease  attacks  individuals  who  are  old  or  past  the 
prime  of  life,  and  almost  always  involves  several  joints.  As  a  rule,  it 
causes  deformities  in  the  joints,  which  very  gradually  become  more 
marked,  while  recovery — i,  e,,  a  complete  restitutio  ad  integrum — never 
occurs,  and  arrest  of  the  process  only  rarely. 

The  pathological  changes  wliich  take  place  in  arthritis  deformans 
consist  (1)  in  degenerative  processes  in  the  cartilage  and  bones,  and  (2) 
in  hyperplasia  of  the  bones,  cartilage,  and  soft  parts.  A  fibrillation 
occurs  in  the  more  superficial  layers  of  the  ground  siibstance  of  the 
hyaline  cartilage,  while  a  localised  cracking  and  softening  are  produced 
in  the  deeper  layers  by  the  vascular  me- 
dullary spaces  of  the  underlying  bone 
poshing  their  way  into  the  cartilage. 
At  the  same  time,  particularly  at  the 
free  borders,  a  growth  of  cartilage  oc- 
curs taking  the  form  of  knob-like  tube- 
rosities, which  subsequently,  for  the 
most  part,  ossify  (Figs.  S77,  379).  In 
consequence  of  the  degenerative  fibril- 
lation and  softening  of  the  cartilage 
Xarthritis  chronica  ulcerosa  sicca)  the 
latter  may  completely  disappear,  expos- 
ing the  uncovered  bone,  which  then,  by 
tlie  friction  produced  in  the  movements 
of  the  joint,  develops  a  smooth,  polished 
surface  {Fig.  379,  a). 

The  degenerative  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  bone  consist  in  a  lacunar  absorption  and  inflammatory 
atrophy  of  tlie  bone  tissue,  for  the  most  part  subchondral.  The  atro- 
phy of  bone  is  occasionally  very  considerable,  and  may  lead  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  head  or  entire  neck  of  the  femur  (Figs.  377,  378). 


murno  lom-tr  prosenl  (I'stli,  col- 
lecüon  in  Ztiricli— VoUfoiaDD). 
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Jiiet  aa  in  the  case  of  cartilage,  there  will  1)e  encountered  in  addition  to 
the  atrophy  a  new  formation  of  bone  which  is  sometimes  very  marked 
(Figs.  378,  379).  In  some  cases  the  atrophy  of  the  bone  predominates 
(Fig.  377),  in  others  the  new  for- 
mation of  bone  (Fig.  379).  These 
degenerative  and  byperplasric 
changes  in  the  cartilage  and  bone 
are  very  characteristic  of  arthritis 
deformans.  The  capsnle  and  lig- 
aments of  the  joints  also  become 
thickened  and  afterwards  con- 
tracted, and  the  synovial  villi  be- 
come the  seat  of  an  active  process 
of  proliferation.  Loose-joint  bod- 
ies (see  §  115)  are  very  freqnenllj 
found  in  the  joint,  but  adhesions 
between  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  bones  or  obliteration  of  the 
joint  by  newly-formed  connectite 
tissne  almost  never  occur. 

The  joints  gradually  become 
so  deformed  by  these  changes  in 
the  articular  ends  of  the  bones 
and  by  the  thickening  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  capsule,  which  is  some- 
times the  seat  of  a  new  formation  of  bone,  that  motion  becomes  more 
or  less  limited  or  entirely  lost.  If  the  atrophic  changes  in  the  bone« 
predominate  the  joint  may  become  abnormally  mobile  or  even  loose  and 
Hail-like,  with  a  tendency  towards  subluxation  or  complete  dtelocation 
(luxations  of  deformity,  as  they  are  called).  These  dislocations  cannot,  as 
a  nile,  be  kept  permanently  reduced  owing  to  the  deformities  of  the  hesd 
of  the  bone  and  the  socket,  and  in  the  case  of  dislocations  of  the  Lead 
of  the  fernnr  a  new  acetabulum  may  be  formed  on  the  ilium  (Fig.  330). 
Arthritis  deformans  is  most  commonly  observed  in  the  hip,  knee, 
elbow,  and  shoulder,  and  less  often  in  joints  of  the  fingers  and  verte- 
bne.  In  the  vertebrae  the  atrophy  of  bone  may  cause  the  development 
of  spinal  curvatures,  especially  kyphosis,  while  the  new  formation  of 
bone  may  give  rise  to  osseous  union  between  the  different  vertebr*. 
Arthritis  deformans  is  either  monarticular  or  polyarticular.  If  mona^ 
ticular.  it  is  usually  located  in  a  large  joint,  while  the  polyarticniar 
form  more  commonly  occurs  in  the  small  joints,  sueb  as  tlioee  of  the 
finders  or  toes,  etc. 


F[0.  378.— Arthritis  dcfornisng  of  the  hip  join 
[he  enmtly  cnlarii^vd  hi-ad  of  tbo  femur  li 
vt-ry  Deurlhtj  trochanlor  owins-  to  the  di 
appennuice  of  the  neck  (fath.  Institute 
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We  still  know  little  about  the  etiology  of  this  disease,  tbougii  iu 
anatomical  peculiarities  are  eo  characteristic.  It  may  begin  spontane- 
ously, or  follow  the  re- 
ception of  some  trau- 
matism, such  as  a  frac- 
ture wliich  involves  the 
joiut,  or  come  on  after 
some  such  infectious 
inflammation  as  a  gon- 
orrhteal  arthritis,  or 
after  acute  polyarticu- 
lar rheumatism.  The 
patient's  occupation  or 
position  in  life  plays  no 
part  in  tlie  causation  of 
arthritis  deformans,  but 
his  age  probably  does. 
I  look  upon  tills  affec- 
tion as  essentially  a 
senile  disorder  which, 
as  a  rule,  can  be  traced 
to  some  exciting  cause, 
such  as  a  traumatism  or 
an  infection — it  is  rare- 
ly spontaneous  —  and 
gives  rise  to  character- 
btic  atrophy  and  to  hyperplasia  of  the  cartilage  and  bone,  and  to  thick- 
ening and  contraction  of  the  capsule. 

The  clinical  course  of  both  the  monarticular  and  polyarticular  form 
of  arthritis  deformans  is  exceedingly  clironic,  and  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  disease  to  last  twenty  to  thirty  years.  The  initial 
Symptoms  are  those  of  a  chronic  arthritis  running  a  course  without 
fever,  and  consist  in  stiffness  of  the  joint,  particularly  in  the  nioruing 
boars,  in  slight  pains,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  crepitating  or  creaking 
K)nnds.  Later  on  the  deformities  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  or 
jf  the  entire  joint  become  prominent.  The  movements  of  which  the 
joints  are  capable  become  more  and  more  restricted,  or  the  opposite 
condition  may  exist,  the  joints  becoming  loose  and  flail-like.  Occa- 
iionally  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  make  their  appearance,  consist- 
ing of  fever,  increased  tenderness  and  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
joint,  and  an  acute  effusion  of  serum.  The  pain  may  be  excessive. 
Recovery  is  extremely  rare,  the  disease  oi-dinarily  growing  worse  very 
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Fio.  BT9.—ArthritU  dcforniniis  of  Che  right  hnee-jomt:  a, pol- 
ished and  Bmooth  articular  aurtme ;  i,  (riMwth  of  bona 
ami  cartilage:  r,  tUirillalion  of  tile  cartilajte;  unequal 
1cD)[(h  of  the  foiiinrol  eondjieb.  frivio^r  ""e  lo  pronounced 

ScDu  valffuiii ;  the  trannverse  diumettr  uf  Ihe  inlernal  con- 
yle  aniTtlie  loD0itu<liDal  diami'ttr  of  thp  citernHl  con- 
djlo  are  ahorteoed  (I'atli.  Inatitute  at  Leipeicj. 
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gradually  nntil  it  is  terminated  by  death  from  some  intercurreDt  affec- 
tion, 

DiagnoBUk — The  very  chronic  coarse  of  the  disease,  the  absence  of 

suppuration  and  caries,  the  characteristic  deformity  of  the  joints,  tJie 

advanced  age  of  the  patient,  and 

tthe  history  of  some  predisposiiig 
cause,  are  important  factors  io  the 
diagnosis  of  arthritis  deformans. 
The  Treatment  of  Arthiitii  Dt- 
formani. — The  sooner  arthritiB  de- 
formans is  subjected  to  systemaiic 
treatment  by  massage  and  active 
and  passive  movements  of  the  joiot, 
the  greater  is  the  possibility,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  monur- 
ticular  form,  of  arresting  the  far- 
tlier  development  of  the  disease. 
In  addition   to   massage   and  me- 

Fio.   B80.-FonnBtion   of  a  new  acetabulum      thodical  CXerClSe  of  the  joint,  bitb 

twim'"'«rthritr  detonii^'iS  "l"'"'™^  in  which  the  entire  body  is  im- 
Tn^nai  Ä"  aS^i' (Gu  J^hT^^  "■"  '"'  ""^'^^  '"  lukewarm  water,  or  mi 
baths,  mud  baths,  or  steam  baths, 
combined  with  cold  douclies — in  short,  hydrotherapeutic  measures— 
are  especially  to  be  recommended.  The  use  of  hot  springs,  such  as 
Gastein,  Wildbad,  Wiesbaden,  Teplitz,  Ragatz,  etc.,  and  a  residence  in 
southern  climates,  are  also  exceedingly  serviceable.  Marked  distnrb- 
anccs  of  function,  esiiecially  in  the  upper  extremity,  can  be  improved 
by  performing  resection,  but  amputation  is  only  indicated  in  the  rarest 
instances,  where  the  changes  arc  very  pronounced.  Keseotion  of  the 
joint  lias  been  repeatedly  practised  for  severe  pain,  tlie  results  in  some 
cases  being  excellent,  and  in  others  entirely  negative  (Fock,  Küster, 
liiedel,  etc.).  The  other  complications,  such  as  the  acute  exacerbations, 
dislocations,  or  flail-like  joints,  which  sometimes  occur,  are  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  these  conditions.  The  in- 
ternal administration  of  drugs,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium,  aconite, 
quinine,  iron,  etc.,  is  of  little  use,  but  a  strengthening  mode  of  life  with 
nourishing  food,  fresh  air,  etc.,  is  very  important. 

The  Siseaaes  of  Joints  which  ooonr  in  Bleeden  (Hamophäia ;  see  page  ST). 
— Individuals  who  suffer  from  hxmoptailia  are  sometimes  affected  bj  various 
kinds  of  joint  diseases,  wbich  generallv  take  on  a  Berious  character  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  constitutional  d,vscrasia.  Leaving  out  of  consideratioD 
the  different  forms  of  inflammation  of  joints  which  occasionally  occur  to 
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bleeders  as  well  as  in  other  people,  there  is  left  a  certain  definite  group  of 
joint  diseases  which  are  clinically  and  pathologically  peculiar  to  haemophilia, 
and  which  are  to  be  regarded,  so  to  speak,  as  a  symptom  of  this  disease. 
König  has  recently  described  ^'bleeder  joints  '^  very  much  at  length,  and  I  can 
fully  confirm  his  statements.  These  typical  joint  diseases  which  are  met 
with  in  haemoplHlia  are  characterised  by  the  presence  in  the  joint  of  an  effu- 
sion of  blood,  which  may  persist  in  an  unaltered  state  for  weeks  and  then  * 
gradually  grow  smaller,  and,  if  the  conditions  are  favourable  and  compres- 
sion is  employed,  may  eventually  entirely  disappear.  But  in  other  instances, 
particularly  if  the  disease  is  not  properly  treated,  the  effusion  of  blood  is 
added  to  by  fresh  haemorrhages,  the  joint  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
damaged,  the  articular  cartilages  undergo  erosion  and  fibrillation,  and  the 
joint  grows  constantly  stiffer,  finally  becoming  obliterated.  If  the  unfavour- 
able conditions  continue,  contractures  and  deformities  of  the  joints  develop. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  mistake  a  bleeder  joint,  particularly  during  the 
early  stages,  for  hydrops  tuberculosus.  König  lost  two  patients  from  haemor- 
rhage because  he  had  thought  the  articular  disease  was  tubercular  and  conse- 
quently undertook  extensive  operations.  In  making  the  diagnosis  of  a 
bleeder  joint  the  personal  history  of  the  patient  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
for  the  reason  that  the  patients  or  their  parents  are  generally  aware  of  their 
bleeder  disease.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  almost  always  occurs  in  young 
subjects,  the  large  effusion  of  blood  usually  develops  suddenly  from  some 
slight  traumatism,  pain  is  generally  absent,  and  several  joints  are  commonly 
affected,  some  being  in  the  early  and  others  in  the  advanced  stages. 

The  treatment  of  recent  cases  consists  in  placing  the  limb  in  an  elevated 
position,  in  immobilisation  and  compression  of  the  joint,  and  subsequently  in 
gentle  massage  and  passive  motion.  In  some  instances  the  joint  should  be 
punctured  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  effused  blood.  Massage  should  be 
used  cautiously  and  as  an  experiment. 

§  115.  Joint  Bodies  or  Joint  Mice  {Mures  Articulares), — By  joint 
bodies  or  the  so-called  joint  mice  (mures  articulares)  we  mean  bodies 
varying  in  structure  which  are  formed  within  joints  and  are  either  free 
or  attached  by  pedicles.  Joint  bodies  anatomically  consist  of  cartilage 
or  of  bone,  or  of  bone  with  a  cartilaginous  covering,  of  fibrous  connect- 
ive tissue,  of  fatty  tissue,  or  of  masses  of  fibrin. 

We  are  able  to  distinguish  etiologically  three  principal  kinds  of 
joint  bodies :  (1)  Concretions  made  up  of  fibrin,  (2)  joint  bodies  result- 
ing from  the  breaking  off  of  cartilaginous  or  bony  portions  of  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones  or  intra-articular  ligaments  by  some  trauma- 
tism, and  (3)  growths  of  connective  tissue,  cartilage,  or  bone  which 
originally  are  pedunculated,  but  later,  as  a  result  of  atrophy  or  sudden 
rupture  of  the  pedicle,  become  free  joint  bodies. 

The  fibrin  concretions — i.  e.,  the  fibrin  precipitated  from  the  synovia 
in  cases  of  chronic  hydarthros,  for  example — take  the  form  of  round, 
smooth,  or  irregularly  shaped  concrements,  usually  about  the  size  of  a 
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DieloD  seed  or  graiu  of  rice,  which  ofteu  occur  in  great  numbers. 
These  coucreineiits.  from  their  similarity  to  grains  of  rice,  are  also 
called  rice  bodies  (corpora  oryzoidea).  Schucliardt  maintains  that  the 
rice  bodies  are  not  "fibrinons"  products  of  coagulation  formed  from 
the  thickened  eonteuts  of  a  joint  or  tendon  aheath,  bnt  are  portions  of 
tlie  gjtiüvial  membrane  or  tendon  sheath  whicl]  have  undergone  coagu- 
lation necrosis  (Weigert)  or  fibrinoid  degeneration  (Nenmann),  Occa- 
sionally the  concrements  attain  a  considerable  size — Üiat  of  a  hen's  ogg, 
for  example,  or  larger.  Small  foreign  bodies,  such  as  needle  points, 
broken-ofE  synovial  villi,  a  blood-^lot,  etc.,  have  been  fonnd  in  tlie  in- 
tenor  of  the  concretions,  just  as  in  vesical  calculi. 

In  the  second  category  of  cases  the  free  joint  bodies  are  formed 
from  bony  or  cartilaginous  portions  of  tlie  articular  ends  of  the  bouee 
or  intra-articular  ligaments  which  are  torn  from  tlieir  attaehments  by 
some  traumatism,  such  as  a  blow,  a  fall,  or  some  other  violence.  These 
may  be  increased  in  size,  pertly  by  deposits  of  fibrin  from  the  syno\'ia 
and  partly  by  tbe  independent  grantli  of  the  cartilage  or  medullary 
cells  which  they  contain.  Occasionally  the  detachment  is  not  complete, 
and  then  at  some  later  period  Uiere  takes  place  a  gradual  or  sudden 
separation  of  the  partially  detached  piece  of  bone  or  cartilage.  Krage- 
land  was  able  only  by  using  a  great  amount  of  force  to  partially  or 
completely  break  off  from  the  femur — generally  the  internal  condyle — 
but  not  from  the  tibia,  portions  of  bone  which  presented  a  close  simi- 
larity to  mures  articnlares,  and  Poncet  saw  small  fragment«  of  bone 
torn  from  the  points  where  tJie  ligaments  were  attaclied. 

Furthermore,  without  the  reception  of  any  traumatism  or  injury, 
lai^r  or  small  pieces  may  become  operated  from  tlie  articular  ends  of 
the  bones  as  a  result  of  some  process  which  is  not  as  yet  understood  ; 
these  pieces  are  then  covered  on  tLeir  bony  surfaces  witli  dense  connect- 
ive tissue  which  contains  cartilage  cells,  and  the  loss  of  substance  in 
tbe  bone  from  which  they  came  is  repaired  in  a  similar  manner. 
König  has  given  the  n&me  of  of UoeÄondnits  di^^can«  to  tlm  genetically 
obscure  and  circnmscrilted  disease  of  the  articular  ends  of  tlie  bones. 

The  third  way  in  which  joint  l>odies  may  originate — i.  e..  in  the  form 
of  steadily  enlarging  growths  of  tissue  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  some 
part  of  the  articulation,  such  as  the  villi,  the  synovial  membrane,  or 
the  articular  cartilages— is  met  with  es()ecially  in  chronic  joint  diseases, 
snch  as  arthritis  deformans,  or  hydarthros  chronicus,  or  after  fractures 
which  involve  the  joint.  The  growths  are  made  up,  according  to  the 
point  from  which  they  spring,  of  connective  tissue,  cartilage,  or  bone, 
or  hone  with  a  cartilaginous  covering,  and  then  hy  gradual  atrophy  or 
by  sodden  rapture  of  the  pedicle  these  growths  become  free  joint 
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bodies.  In  this  category  belong  the  free  joint  bodies  formed  by 
growth  of  tlie  synovial  villi  or  by  fibrillation  of  the  cartilage,  as  well  as 
those  which  i-esult  from  the  detachment  of  tumours  of  cartilage  or  bone 
(enchondroma  osteoma),  or  of  the  cartilaginous  or  bony  plates  in  the 
synovial  membrane  which  may  develop  in  the  course  of  liydarthros  and 
arthritis  deformans.  As  a  result  of  the  fibrillation  of  the  articular 
cartilage  occurring  in  a  chronic  arthritis,  there  is  often  a  very  excessive 
formation  of  cartilaginous  villi  in  which  a  vigorous  circumscribed 
growth  of  cartilage  cells  sometimes  takes  place.  If  these  formations 
become  loose,  hyaline  rice  bodies  analogous  to  the  al>ove-mentioned 
fibrinous  rice  bodies  develop,  having  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  latter, 
and  likewise  existing  in  very  great  numbers.  The  condition  in  which 
there  is  an  excessive  growth  of  fat  in  the  villi  is  called  lijxyina  arbores- 
censj  and  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  free  joint  bodies  which  are 
soft  and  made  up  of  fat.  The  cartilaginous  and  bony  joint  bodies 
vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  not  larger  than  a  bean  or  almond,  while 
others  are  as  large  as  the  patella.  Billroth  states  that  a  joint  body  has 
been  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Vienna  as  large  as  the  os  calcis,  which 
was  found  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Bymptcimatolggy  and  Diagnoiis  of  Free  Joint  Bodies. — As  we  stated 
before,  joint  bodies  are  found  in  joints  which  are  either  otherwise  per- 
fectly healtliy  or  are  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  particularly 
chronic  bydarthros  and  arthritis  deformans.  The  knee  joint  is  the  most 
common  location  in  which  they  are  encountered,  while  of  the  other  joints 
the  elbow  comes  next.  The  symptoms  caused  by  free  joint  bodies  are, 
first  of  all,  a  sudden,  severe,  darting  pain,  exjx»rienco<l  during  some 
particular  movement  of  the  joint,  often  causing  the  patient  to  ap{H^ar 
as  though  paralysed  and  to  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  faint.  These  (lains, 
which  reappear  with  more  or  less  frequency,  are  parti<»u]arly  likely  to 
occur  when  a  moderate-sized,  freely  movable  joint  bod  v  becomes  caught 
in  a  synovial  pouch  or  between  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  The 
attacks  of  pain  are  usually  followed  by  inflannnatory  manifestations  in 
the  joint  of  greater  or  less  severity,  which  take  the  form  of  an  acute 
serous  synovitis. 

IMagiUMblL — These  characteristic,  paroxysmal  pains  art»  of  the  gn^at- 
est  importance  for  making  the  diagnosis  of  frtn»  joint  bodit»s.  In  some 
instances  the  latter  can  be  felt.  Nevertlu^less,  one  can  be  dtMu»ivc»d 
even  in  this,  and  I  once  mistook  a  conimencinir  ciroumserilHHl  tulH»ivu- 
losig  of  the  capsule  of  the  knee  joint  f(»r  a  fnv  ynut  IukIv.  After 
opening  the  joint  and  extirpating  the  tlist»asrd  |>ortii»n  of  the  capsule, 
recovery  took  place,  with  perfect  motion  in  tlu»  jt>int.  The  most  diffi- 
calt  cases  to  recognise  are  those  in  which  the  joint  bodit^s  exist  in 
44 
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an   articulation  wltich   has  uudergone   changes  due   to  arthritis   de- 
formans. 

Treatment.— The  best  treatment  for  free  joint  bodies  coneigts  in 
their  operative  removal  by  aseptic  arthrotoniy.  The  body  having  been 
located  by  palpation,  an  incieion  is  made  directly  down  upon  it,  nht-rc- 
upon  it  is  pressed  through  the  opening  thus  made  and  the  borders  of 
the  wound  are  immediately  closed  by  sutnrea.  The  joint  is  then  ini- 
inobillsed  as  completely  as  possible  with  an  antiseptic  protective  dress- 
ing, oyer  which  spHnts  are  placed.  If  the  patient  is  afraid  of  the 
knife,  or  if  the  condition  does  aut  caut;e  him  much  trouble,  we  recom- 
mend tlie  wearing  of  an  clastic  cap  around  the  joint,  to  aSord  the  latter 
a  certain  amount  of  support  and  prevent  too  free  motion.  In  those 
cases  where  the  Symptoms  indicate  beyond  a  doubt  the  presence  of  a 
joint  body,  but  where,  as  in  the  elljow,  it  cannot  be  reached  by  an  in- 
cision made  directly  down  upon  it,  in  case  the  patient's  discomfort  is 
great  enough,  the  joint  should  be  laid  fi-eely  open  with  the  strictest 
aseptic  precautions,  and,  if  necessary,  a  partial  (temporary)  resection 
iindertakeu  to  render  it  possible  to  remove  the  joint  body. 

ExoBtosii  Bnnata  vith  Joint  Bodiei.— Bergmutm  operated  upon  ao  exos- 
tosis on  the  outer  aspect  of  tlie  lower  end  of  the  temur,  just  above  llie  knee, 
whioh  was  surrounded  bya  capsule  containing  upwards  of  Ave  hundred  rice 
bodies  made  up  of  hyaline  cartilage.  The  esoslosia  probably  originated 
intra  articularly  as  an  ecohondroais  of  Ihe  articular  Ciirtiligro.  and  derived  n 
true  synovial  sac  by  pushing  before  it  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  the  divertic- 
ulum thus  formed  becoming  Eifl#rwanls  completely  shut  off  from  the  joint. 
Id  other  instance;«  the  exostosis  has  been  found  still  in  the  joint,  as  in  a  cose 
of  Volkmann's.  «here  it  was  attached  to  the  portion  of  the  semilunar  carti- 
lage whi[:h  adjoiuB  the  capsule.  In  this  case  there  were  in  udditioii  thi-ec 
bodies  lying  free  u  the  joint  (nee  Exostoses.  $  128). 

§  110.  ITenrom  of  Joints  (ITenralgiu  of  Joints;  ITervoiu,  Hyiterical 
Disease!  of  Jointi^ — Tim  nervous  or  hysterical  affections  of  joints,  the 
neuroses  or  neuralgias  of  joints,  were  first  described  by  the  celeiinitod 
English  surgeon  Bnodia,  and  his  statements  have  been  confirmed  by 
such  German  surgeons  as  Stromeyer,  Esmarch.  and  Erb ;  while  qnite 
recently  Newton  it  iShaffer  has  written  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
subject.  No  patholögieal  changes  can  be  made  ont  in  joints  which  are 
tlie  seat  of  neuralgia«.  The  knee  and  hip  are  the  ones  most  commonly 
affected,  and  UHually  «ne  joint  at  a  time,  rarely  two  or  nmre.  Females 
with  an  over-exoi table  oervons  system,  or  who  are  markedly  hysterical, 
especially  young  girls  of  the  better  classes  of  society,  are  particularly 
apt  to  suffer  from  these  troubles,  and  hence  the  term  hysterical  joint 
affection.     But  the  disease  is  .occasionally  met  with  even  in  perfectly 
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healthy  men  and  women.  Among  the  exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned 
traumatisms,  such  as  bruises  and  sprains  of  the  joints,  irritation  of  or 
pressure  upon  the  nerves  in  the  neighbourhood,  excessive  emotional 
disturbances,  and  taking  cold.  Joint  neuralgias  also  occur  reflexly 
from  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially  the  female  sexual 
organs,  and  from  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  such  as  tabes. 

Symptoms  and  Conne  of  Joint  Venroflea. — The  chief  symptom  of  a 
joint  neuralgia  or  neurosis  is  the  pronounced  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  joint,  while  objectively  nothing  abnormal  can  be  made  out.  The 
pain  is  felt  especially  when  pres&ure  is  made  at  some  particular  point, 
or  when  the  joint  is  moved.  In  addition  to  these  tender  points,  there 
is  generally  a  pronounced  diflEuse  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  over  the 
joint ;  but  in  rare  instances  there  may  be  anaesthesia.  Moreover,  the 
function  of  the  joint  in  question  is  disturbed — i.  e.,  the  patient  avoids 
moving  the  joint  because  of  the  pain,  and  keeps  it  rigid.  There  are 
also  observed  a  state  of  muscular  spasm,  with  secondary  distortions 
of  the  joints  (contractures) ;  vasomotor  disturbances  (urticaria-like 
wheals,  alternate  flushing  and  blanching,  etc.);  tremor;  a  marked 
feeling  of  weakness;  atrophy  of  the  extremity  which  is  involved,  and 
now  and  then  paralyses.  The  stiffness  and  contractures  of  the  joints, 
which  may  take  the  form  of  nervous  club-foot  or  stiffness  of  the  hip, 
will  immediately  disappear  under  chloroform  anaesthesia,  and  while 
the  patient  is  in  this  state  the  joint  will  be  freely  movable.  The  verte- 
bral column,  especially  the  spinous  processes,  are  also  sometimes  tender 
on  pressure.  The  course  of  the  nervous  joint  affections  is  usually 
rather  tedious  and  very  variable.  If  the  nervous  system  is  otherwise 
normal,  recovery  generally  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  though  it  may  occur  suddenly  after  some  emotional 
excitement  or  after  some  energetic  movements  have  been  made  with 
the  joint.  In  cases  of  pronounced  hysteria,  or  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  patients  are  occasionally  doomed  to  be  confined  to  bed  for 
years,  and  in  such  instances  the  affection  is  often  incurable. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  of  a  hysterical  joint,  we  should  note  par- 
ticularly that  certain  symptoms  which  indicate  an  inflammation  of  the 
joint  are  absent,  and  that  the  contractures,  the  stiffness,  etc.,  disappear 
completely  under  chloroform  anaesthesia.  The  above-mentioned  mani- 
festations of  the  disease  are  so  characteristic  that  they  are  generally 
snflicieut  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Old  sprains  with  slight  intra- 
articular adhesions  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  joint  neuralgias ; 
but  cases  of  this  kind  can  be  cured  in  a  very  short  time  by  massage 
combined  with  forced  movements  of  the  joint. 

The  prognosis  is  favourable  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  are 
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otherwise  healthy  ;  but  if  they  are  excessively  neurotic  and  hysterical 
it  is  uncertain,  and  is  the  more  unfavourable  the  severer  the  nervo 
complications. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  nervous  joint  affections  is  direct^^ 
first  of  all  towards  the  cause.     If  there  is  pronounced  neurastheuL» 
hysteria,  or  other  nervous  anomalies,  or  disease  of  certain  organs  (^o/ 
the  sexual  organs,  constipation,  etc.),  these  conditions  must  recei>e 
careful  attention.     In  every  case  a  general  tonic  treatment  for  the 
nervous  system   by  cold-water  cures,  sea-bathing,  a  sojourn  in  tLe 
mountains,  and  removal  of  the  patient  from  his  business  and  famj'/r, 
are  very  much  to  be  recommended.    Treatment  of  a  psychical  nature  is 
also  very  valuable ;  while  unexpected  joy  or  sorrow  has  often  caused 
hysterical  joint  neuroses  to  disappear  suddenly  and  permanently.    The 
local  treatment  of  the  diseased  joint  comprises  massage  and  methodical 
exercise,  rubbing  with  cold  water,  and  electricity  (the  strong  faradic  or 
galvanic  current  passed  transversely  through  the  joint).     Morphine  or 
atropine  is  occasionally  given  in  the  form  of  subcutaneous  injections  if 
the  patient  is  otherwise  healthy  and  robust.     Quinine  and  arsenic, 
given  internally,  are  also  of  use.     For  the  contractures  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles  and  joints  we  employ  suitable  braces  or  splints 
which  will  enable  the  patient  to  move  his  limbs. 

Other  Joint  and  Bone  Venralgia& — ^Tbe  neuralgias  sometimes  occorring 
in  joints  and  boues  which  have  previously  been  the  seat  of  a  disease  like 
tubercular  arthritis,  or  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  course  of  syphi- 
lis, or  after  recovery  from  caries  and  necrosis,  or  in  general  occur  in  old  bone 
cicatrices,  are  of  a  totally  different  nature.  Pain  of  this  description  is  very 
apt  to  occur  in  syphilis,  or  in  ossifying  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  or  in 
sclerosis  of  bone.  The  treatment  of  those  joint  and  bone  neuralgias  depends 
upon  the  cause.  Warm  baths  and  the  bathing  cures  given  at  Teplitz,  Wies- 
baden and  Gastein  are  generally  very  useful.  The  pain  occurring  in  bones 
and  joints  which  have  been  at  one  time  diseased  may  sometimes  become  so 
severe  that  amputation  or  disarticulation  is  performed  at  the  paüent^s  own 
request.  Close  examination  of  the  bone  in  such  cases  reveals  nothing  which 
can  account  for  the  great  suffering,  but  we  do  find  that  individuals  thus 
affected  are  usually  neurotic  (Poncet,  Auday). 

Quite  often,  however,  these  neuralgias  are  due  to  circumscribed,  inflam- 
matory foci  concealed  in  the  bone  or  joint,  and  if  this  is  the  case  the  disease 
should  receive  its  appropriate  treatment.  Abnormal  adhesions  in  a  joint, 
such  as  may  occur,  for  example,  in  old  dislocations  which  have  been  im* 
properly  treated,  may  give  rise  to  violent  pains,  which  can  be  quickly  stopped 
by  massage  and  exercise.  In  general,  neuralgias  of  joints  and  bones  follow- 
ing a  pre-existing  disease  are  most  commonly  the  result  of  syphilis  or  some 
nervous  disease;  and  these  must  be  the  first  things  to  be  considered  in  the 
treatment. 

Sometimes  violent  pain  also  occurs  in  bones  which  are  otherwise  ap- 
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parently  healthy  and  have  not  previously  been  diseased,  coming  on  espe- 
cially after  taking  cold,  and  in  neurotic  individuals.  Warm  baths  and  the 
use  of  the  above  mentioned  hot  springs,  as  well  as  an  antineurotic  treat- 
ment, should  be  employed. 

§  117.  Veuropathic  Diaeaaes  of  Bones  and  Joints. — Peculiar  neuro- 
pathic affections  of  the  bones  and  joints,  of  great  clinical  interest,  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  spinal  cord,  especially 
tabes.  Charcot  was  the  first  to  describe  accurately  the  arthropathies 
which  make  their  appearance  during  the  course  of  the  grey  degenera- 
tion of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord ;  and  while  Charcot,  Erb, 
Buzzard  and  other  neurologists  ascribe  the  arthropathia  tabidorum  to 
direct  nervous  influences — in  other  words,  to  trophoneurotic  disturb- 
ances— Volkmann,  Leyden  and  Virchow  maintain  that  the  tabes 
merely  brings  about  unfavourable  conditions,  in  consequence  of  which 
certain  diseases  of  the  joints  occur  more  easily  and  frequently  than 
tliey  do  in  a  state  of  health,  and  run  an  unusual  and  malignant  course. 
The  main  predisposing  causes  in  tabes  of  inflammations  and  injuries 
of  the  bones  are  the  loss  of  sensibility — i.  e.,  the  anaesthesia  or  anal- 
gesia of  the  joints,  the  ataxia,  and  the  fragility  of  the  bones.  These 
factors  also  influence  very  materially  any  deforming  or  traumatic, 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation  occurring  in  a  person  suffering  from 
tabes  dorsalis.  The  softness  and  brittleness  of  the  bones  in  tal)es  are 
well  known,  and  account  for  the  frequency  with  which  spontaneous 
fractures  take  place  in  patients  with  this  disease.  The  fragility  of  the 
bones  is  due  to  a  trophoneurotic  change  in  their  organic  ground  sub- 
stance, and  may  be  encountered  even  in  bones  which  are  apparently 
very  strong  and  compact.  The  bones  may  also  become  remarkably 
brittle  in  people  with  various  mental  diseases,  or  with  infantile  spinal 
paralysis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  leprosy,  etc.,  and  Neumann 
has  ascribed  the  changes  that  occur  to  an  affection  of  the  vasomotor 
system.  Czerny,  Rotter  and  others  have  lately  made  exhaustive 
studies  of  arthropathia  tabidorum  and  neuropathic  bone  and  joint 
affections  in  general.  The  question  of  the  relationship  between  these 
affections  and  the  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  colunms  of  the  cord  and 
other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  peripheral  nerves  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  animated  discussion,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been 
positively  decided  whether  spinal  diseases,  such  as  tabes,  syringomyelia, 
etc.,  should  be  regarded  as  direct  causes  of  these  troubles,  which  Char- 
cot believes  them  to  be,  or  only  as  predisposing.  Charcot  has  lately 
adopted  the  view  that  they  are  due  to  certain  localised  processes  of 
disease  in  the  diaphyses  and  epiphyses. 

Cause  of  Arthropathia  Tabidonun. — As  l>efore  stated,  the  ansesthesia 
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or  analgesia  of  the  joints  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  produc- 
tion and  course  of  arthropathia  tabidorum.  The  nenropathic  affections 
of  the  joints  which  occnr  in  tabes  begin  either  without  any  externa) 
cause,  or  they  follow  the  reception  of  some  traumatism ;  and  as  the 
patients  feel  no  pain,  they  walk  about  while  their  joints  are  inflamed 
and  thus  make  matters  worse ;  they  wear  off  the  brittle  articular  ends 
of  the  bones,  as  it  were,  so  that  the  entire  astragalus,  for  example,  may 
by  degrees  completely  disappear.  A  tabetic  individual  with  a  fracture 
of  the  leg,  who  came  under  Volkm'ann's  care,  could  produce  a  very 
marked  displacement  of  the  fragments  without  suffering  any  pain. 
The  analgesia  cannot  always  be  easily  recognised,  it  being  occasionally 
limited  to  the  more  deeply  situated  nerves  alone,  while  the  skin  is  even 
over-sensitive  to  the  slightest  irritation.  The  chronic  arthropathies 
which  occur  in  tabes  and  do  not  go  on  to  suppuration,  run,  as  a  rule,  a 
course  similar  to  arthritis  deformans  (see  page  683),  but  differ  from  the 
latter  in  the  fact  that  the  different  part«  of  the  joints  are  very  rapidly 
destroyed,  and  dislocations  and  spontaneous  fractures  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  One  can  distinguish,  as  in  arthritis  deformans,  an  atrophic 
and  a  hypertrophic  form  of  arthropathies  as  well  as  a  monarticular 
and  a  polyarticular  form.  If  the  specific  excitants  of  inflammation^- 
micro-organisms — gain  entrance  to  a  joint  of  this  kind  which  is  the  seat 
of  a  chronic  inflammation,  septic  or  even  gangrenous  inflammation 
running  a  very  rapid  course  often  develops.  Hence  it  can  be  seen 
that  in  the  course  of  tal>es  various  forms  of  arthritis  may  be  en- 
countered, some  acute  and  others  chronic,  and  either  suppurative  or 
non-suppurative  ;  but  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  inflammation  is 
that  it  is  always  greatly  modified  and  influenced  by  the  analgesia  and 
ataxia  which  are  present,  and  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  the 
bones.  The  knee  is  the  joint  most  commonly  affected,  although  the 
articulations  of  the  upper  extremity  do  not  always  escape.  Rotter  has 
collected  112  cases  of  joint  disease  occurring  in  74  patients  with  tabes: 
of  these,  49  were  of  the  knee,  24  of  the  hip,  12  of  the  shoulder,  12  of 
the  tarsal  joints,  6  of  the  elbow,  4  of  the  ankle,  3  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  and  2  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  Both  knee  joints  were 
diseased  in  11  cases,  both  hips  in  7,  the  tarsal  joints  in  3,  and  the 
shoulder,  wrist,  and  finger  joints  were  symmetrically  affected  twice. 
In  Weizsäcker's  statistics  of  109  cases,  72  occurred  in  men  and  3T 
in  women.  The  knee  joint  was  affected  78  times,  the  hip  31,  the 
shoulder  21,  the  tarsus  13,  the  elbow  10,  the  ankle  9,  the  carpal  and 
temporo-maxillary  joints  twice,  and  the  vertebral  column  once.  The 
observations  of  Leyden,  Oppenheim  and  others  show  that  affec- 
tions of  the  joints   and   weakness  and   fragility   of   the   bones  may 
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occur  in  both  the  earliest  and  the  most  advanced  stages  of  tabes  dor- 
salis. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  of  neuropathic  bone  and  joint  affections, 
the  characteristic  features  in  chronic  cases  are  the  existing  nervous  dis- 
orders, which  in  the  case  of  arthropathies  of  the  lower  extremity  is 
most  commonly  talies,  and  of  the  upper  extremity  syringomyelia,  the 
analgesia,  the  -pronounced  exudation,  and  the  marked  destruction  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  ;  the  acute  cases  become  rapidly  worse. 
Czerny  is  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  predisposition 
to  nervous  disorders  is  an  important  matter  from  a  medico-legal  stand- 
point— in  other  words,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  a  plaintiff  who 
brings  suit  for  damages. 

The  prognosis  of  the  tabetic  arthropathies  is  very  uncertain,  and 
depends  largely  upon  whether  the  joints  are  used  or  protected  and 
properly  treated,  whether  ataxia  exists,  etc.  If  proper  treatment  is 
received  (fixation,  orthopcedic  appliances,  etc.),  it  is  possible  for  the 
arthropathy  to  be  improved  or  arrested. 

Similar  neuropathic  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints  are  also  noted 
in  tlie  course  of  other  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases  and  are  due  to 
analogous  disturbances  of  innervation.  In  six  cases  of  neuropathic  joint 
disease  described  by  Czerny,  two  of  the  patients  suffered  from  tabes  and 
four  from  syringomyelia  (see  below).  If  the  upper  extremity  is  the 
seat  of  paresis  and  analgesia,  affections  of  its  joints  may  occur  which  run 
the  same  course  as  the  arthropathies  of  tabes;  there  may  also  be  a  grind- 
ing away  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  shoulder  joint,  spontaneous 
fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  osteophytic  growths,  trophic  dis- 
turbances in  the  skin  (ulcers),  etc.  Neuropathic  contractures  are  dis- 
cussed on  page  701. 

The  Arthropathiei  of  Syringomyelia.— The  arthropathies  coming  on  in 
the  course  of  syringomyelia  mainly  attack  joints  of  the  upi^er  extremity,  for 
the  reason  that  the  primary  disease  is  for  the  most  part  localised  in  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  they  occur  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
in  men  of  advanced  age.  Traumatisms  play  a  predisposing  part  in  their  pro- 
duction. The  course  of  the  arthropathies  is  always  chronic,  not  infrequently 
lasting  for  years.  There  will  occasionally  be  observed  an  acute  exudation  in 
the  joint,  or  even  suppuration,  especially  if  there  has  been  some  injury  which 
on  account  of  the  analgesia  has  been  neglected ;  but  there  seldom  occurs  such 
a  marked  destruction  of  the  joint  in  a  comparatively  short  time  as  in  tabes. 
The  changes  in  the  joints  are  more  like  those  of  arthritis  deformans,  with  the 
formation  of  intra-articular  and  periarticular  osteophytes,  with  ossification 
of  the  periarticular  soft  parts,  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  and  thickening, 
dilatation  and  relaxation  of  the  capsule,  with  secondary  spontaneous  disloca- 
tions. The  joints  are  analgesic,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  pronounced  degree 
that  large  joints  can  be  resected  without  chloroform  (Czerny,  Sokoloff).    This 
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analgesia  is,  moreover,  the  chief  factor  in  furthering  the  development  of  the 
disturbances  of  nutrition  which  are  present  in  the  joints  and  bones.  The 
bones  are  in  some  instances  abnormally  weak  (hence  the  spontaneous  frac- 
tures) and  in  others  remarkably  sclerotic.  The  termination  of  the  arthrop- 
athies which  occur  in  syringomyelia  is  governed  mainly  by  the  primary 
disease  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  also  by  the  amount  of  care  the  patient  takes 
to  protect  his  joints  from  injuries  that  may  readily  give  rise  to  complicating 
periarticular  aud  intra-articular  suppuration.  Under  favourable  eonditiooh 
the  joint  affections  are  usually  very  protracted.  The  diagnosis  can  be  read- 
ily made  if  the  pathologfical  changes  and  the  clinical  course  are  taken  into 
consideration  together  with  the  analgesia  and  the  location  of  the  arthro- 
pathies in  the  upper  extremity.  The  treatment,  particularly  in  the  early 
stages,  consists  in  immobilising  the  joint,  though  lat^r  on  suitable  operati?e 
measures  may  be  necessary,  as  they  are  in  tabes. 

The  treatment  of  the  neuropathic  inflammations  of  joints,  particü- 
larly  the  arthropathies  which  occur  in  tabes  and  syringomyelia,  com- 
prises proper  local  treatment  of  the  affected  joint  and  general  treatment 
of  the  neuropathy  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  con- 
sider, as  Czerny  does,  that  firm  anchylosis  in  a  good  position  is  prefer- 
able to  a  loose  joint  which  is  rapidly  ground  to  pieces  by  friction,  and 
in  the  early  stages  it  would  be  proper  to  bring  about  artificial  anchylo- 
sis by  performing  arthrodesis  (see  page  133).  If  patients  with  the 
above-mentioned  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  receive  a  sprain,  the  joint 
must  be  treated  by  immobilisation  and  subsequently  by  a  supporting 
apparatus.  Should  extensive  destruction  or  suppuration  of  the  joint 
occur,  the  question  of  arthrotomy,  resection  or  amputation  would  arise. 

§  118.  Anchylosia^ — ^y  anchylosis  (from  SrfKvKo^^  angular,  crooked) 
is  understood  an  inmiovable,  stiff  joint,  such  as  results  from  an  inflam- 
mation of  a  joint  which  has  run  its  course.  The  word  anchylosis  sig- 
nifies properly  an  angular  position  of  the  joint ;  but  this  conception  of 
the  term  has  in  course  of  time  been  entirely  given  up,  so  that  when  we 
speak  of  anchylosis  of  a  joint  we  mean  that  its  power  of  motion  has 
been  lost,  irrespective  of  whether  the  joint  has  become  fixed  at  an  angle 
or  in  a  straight,  extended  position.  If  a  joint  is  in  an  angular  position 
we  speak  of  it  as  a  contracture  (see  §  119).  Anchylosis — in  other  words, 
stiffness  of  the  joint — and  contracture  very  frequently  occur  in  com- 
bination. If  we  w^ish  to  differentiate  these  two  terms  more  exactly,  we 
may  say  that  anchylosis  signifies  a  complete  cessation  of  the  motility  of 
a  joint  brought  about  by  intra-articular  causes,  while  contracture  is  a 
limitation  of  motion  generally  due  to  pathological  changes  in  the  extra- 
articular soft  parts  (see  all  §  97  and  §  98,  Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and 
Muscles).  We  also  recognise  a  false  and  a  true  anchylosis  (anchylosis 
spuria  and  anchylosis  vera).     The  term  false  anchylosis  applies  to  those 
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eases  in  which  apparently  immovable  joints  can  be  caased  to  move 
under  chloroform  ansesthesia,  and  is  a  condition  which  is  observed  in 
the  course  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammations  of  joints,  or  as  a  result  of 
inflammatory  or  voluntary  muscular  contraction,  or  in  hysterical  joint 
disorders,  etc. 

The  Gamet  of  True  Anohylosu. — True  anchylosis  is  most  commonly 
due  to  the  development  of  a  firm  union  between  the  different  parts  of 
tlie  joint,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  tissue  forming  the  union 
between  these  parts  we  recognise  a  connective  tissue  (anchylosis  fibrosa), 
a  cartilaginous  (anchylosis  cartilaginea),  and  a  bony  anchylosis  (anchy- 
losis ossea).  The  cicatricial  connective  tissue  which  develops  between 
the  opposed  articular  surfaces  in  the  healing,  for  example,  of  an  arthri- 
tis with  fungous  granulations,  either  takes  the  form  of  adhesions  which 
resemble  ligaments,  or  they  more  or  less  completely  fill  the  joint.  If 
ossification  of  the  connective  tissne  takes  place  it  is  possible  for  a  bony 
anchylosis  to  occur,  in  which  case  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  are 
joined  together  by  an  osseous  bridge,  or  united  by  bone  throughout 
their  entire  extent.  Bony  anchylosis  may  develop  from  the  cartilag- 
inous form,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  direct  coalescence  of  joint  sur- 
faces which  have  lost  their  covering  of  cartilage.  Cartilaginous  anchy- 
losis is  brought  about  by  a  growth  of  vascular  connective  tissue  be- 
tween the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  articular  cartilages,  and  if,  then,  this 
connective  tissue  disappears,  the  surfaces  of  tlie  cartilage  are  found  to 
have  coalesced  into  a  single  cartilaginous  mass.  Other  causes  of  stiff- 
ness in  joints  are  cicatricial  shrinkage  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments  of 
the  joint,  and  adhesions  between  two  opposed  portions  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  so  that  the  latter  can  no  longer  adapt  itself  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  different  portions  of  the  joint.  Anchylosis  may  also  be 
caased  by  the  growth  of  bone  or  cartilage  in  a  joint,  as  in  arthritis 
deformans,  or  by  the  development  of  bone  in  the  capsule  or  parts  sur- 
rounding the  joint,  which  sometimes  occurs  after  fractures  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  or  extending  into  a  joint.  Furthermore,  the  articular  ends 
of  bones  may  be  so  altered  by  changes  such  as  occur  in  caries  and  ar- 
thritis deformans  that  they  do  not  fit  together,  and  so  are  not  capable 
of  performing  their  function  of  gliding  over  each  other  (anchylosis  of 
deformity).  We  learned  in  a  previous  chapter  that  joints  may  become 
fixed  in  a  faulty  position  by  muscular  contractures,  or  by  cicatricial 
processes  in  the  muscles,  tendons,  tendon  sheaths,  bones,  etc. 

It  is  generally  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  anchyloM8, 
but  in  doubtful  cases  chloroform  anaesthesia  may  be  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  anchylosis  is  false  or  true ;  it  is  also  the  best  way  of 
finding  out  how  much  motion,  if  any,  exists. 
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Treatment  of  Anohylosifl. — The  treatment  of  a  stiff  joint  includes 
both  an  attempt  at  restoration  of  its  motion  and  at  overcoming  the  ab- 
normal position  in  which  the  joint  may  have  become  anchylosed ;  in 
other  words,  one  should  strive  to  place  the  joint  in  such  a  positiun 
that  the  limb  may  be  more  or  less  useful  to  the  patient.    Only  in  rare 
instances  is  it  possible  jx)  restore  motion  in  a  joint  which  has  become 
iixed  by  true  anchylosis,  and  then  it  is  generally  accomplished  by  re- 
section.    But  we  can  very  often  prevent  an  anchylosis  from  taking 
place  by  employing  proper  treatment  for  the  diseases  and  injuries  of 
the  joints  and  the  parts  which  surround  them,  particularly  by  causing 
wounds  to  heal  aseptically,  and  after  the  subsidence  of  inflammation, 
by  using  massage  and  active  and  passive  motion.     If  in  the  course  of 
an  injury  or  inflammation  of  a  joint  we  are  unable  to  prevent  an 
anchylosis  from  developing,  we  must  always  place  the  joint  in  that 
position  which  will  render  it  most  useful  for  the  patient — the  knee, 
for  example,  in  extension,  the  ankle  and  elbow  at  a  right  angle,  etc 
If  the  joint  has  already  become  fixed  in  a  distorted  position,  it  may 
be  possi1>le  to  gradually  overcome  the  latter  by  massage  and  pasdre 
motion,  by  manual  correction  under  ansesthesia,  by  permanent  exten- 
sion by  a  weight,  by  the  use  of  frequently  applied  plaster-otParis 
dressings  or  splints  which  exert  pressure  or  traction,  or  by  operative 
division  of  the  contracted  periarticular  soft  parts,  especially  the  mus- 
cles, tendons,  and  fascia  (see  Tenotomy,  Myotomy,  page  558),  by  oste- 
otomy of  the  bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  or  by  resection 
of  the  joint,  combined  possibly  with  the  removal  of  a  wedge  of  bone. 
Osteotomy  is  performed  either  in  the  form  of  simple  division  of  tlie 
bone  (see  §  26),  or  division  combined  with  the  removal  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  from  the  continuity  of  the  bone.     Volkmann's  method  of 
performing  linear  or  wedge-shaped  osteotomy  below  the  trochanter  of 
a  hip  which  has  become  anchylosed  has  yielded  excellent  results,  im- 
proving both  the  position  and  the  usefulness  of  this  joint.     Resection 
of  the  joint  (§  40),  and  in  desperate  cases  amputation  or  disarticulation 
(§  36  and  §  37),  are  also  o|)erations  which  may  have  to  be  resorted  to. 
When  there  is  a  firm  anchylosis  due  to  fibrous,  cartilaginous  or  bony 
union  l)et\veen  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  combined  with  a  dis- 
torted jjosition  of  the  joint,  resection  of  the  latter  is  generally  called 
for,  the  object  being  the  formation  of  a  movable  joint,  or  one  fixed 
in  a  position  which  will  render  use  of  the  limb  possible.     The  opera- 
tion of  arthrodesis  for  obtaining  artificially  anchylosis  of  a  paralytic, 
flail-like  joint  is  described  in  §  40. 

§  119.  Deformities    of    Joints    (Contractures). — The  deformities  of 
joints  which  we  shall  speak  of  here  are  faulty  positions  in  which  joints 
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may  have  become  more  or  less  fixed,  aud  are  sometimes  congenital  and 
sometimes  acquired,  and  when  acquired  are  called  contractures.  In 
discussing  the  subjects  of  inflammation  and  anchylosis  of  joints  we 
learned  how  contractures  miglit  develop,  and  consequently  we  shall 
ix>ntiue  ourselves  at  present  merely  to  a  brief  account  of  tlie  individual 
forms  of  this  affection,  the  reader  being  referred  to  the  Special  Sur- 
gery for  a  more  detailed  description  of  each,  especially  as  regards  the 
treatment 

The  congenikU  deformities  of  joints  are  mainly  due  to  disturb- 
ances of  development  which  occur  in  the  fcetal  stage  of  life.  The  con- 
genital club-foot  (pes  varus.  Fig.  381) — i,  e,,  the  supination-contracture 
of  the  foot — is  an  example  of  this.  The  supination  is  almost  always 
combined  with  plantar  flexion  (pes  equino-varus).  Jt  mjght  be  said 
that  a  slight  amount  of  ciub-foot  is  physiological,  inasmuch  as  every 
infant  at  birth  has  some  suggestion  of  it.  Pronounced  club-foot  is, 
briefly  speaking,  a  disturbance  of  development  in  the  astragalo-crural, 
the  calcaneo-astragaloid,  or  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joints,  which  is 
brought  about  principally  by  the  foot  being  kept  in  continuous  supina- 
tion owing  to  lack  of  space  in  the  uterus.  Tlie  bone  which  nndergoes 
the  most  pronounced  change  of  form  in  consequence  of  this  continual 
supination  of  the  foot  in  utero  is  the  astragalus,  the  neck  of  which 
l>ecomeB  longer  than  it  normally  should  be,  and  somewhat  bent ;  in 
other  words,  the 
growth  of  the  astrag- 
alus adapts  itself  to 
the  abnormal  posi- 
tion which  the  foot 
assumes  in  ■utero. 
The  rare  cases  of 
congenital  flat  -  foot 
(pes  valgus  or  pla- 
nus. Fig.  385)  and  of 
[)es  calcaneo- valgus 
originate  in  a  similar 
manner,  being  due  to 
the  pressure  exerted 
)>y  the  walls  of  the 
uterns.  By  [les  cal- 
caneo-valgns  is  un- 
derstood a  foot  which  is  doraally  flexed  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
dorsum  comes  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  with  the  leg,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  abducted  (Fig.  388).     Scoliotic  or  kyphotic  curvatures  of 
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the  epinal  colutnn,  or  cluli-hand  or  club-foot,  miiy  also  Lave  their  ori- 
gin-  in  congenital  defects  occurring  in  tlie  vertebrse  or  in  the  bone«  uf 
the  forearm  or  (lower)  leg  (see  Fig.  382), 

The  acquired  deformities  of  joints  are  due  first  of  all  to  diBturli- 
ances  occurring  during  the  growth  of  articular  surfaces  previonsh 
normal,  in  children  and  >'omig  enhjectB.  Thus  deformities  of  tlie 
joints  develop  in  the  lower  extremities  and  vertebral  column  u  & 
result  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  Their  oripin 
is  to  be  ascril>ed  to  pressure  on  the  joint  surfaces,  whicli  ie  either  \w 
protracted  or  too  excessive,  or  unevenly  distrilv 
uted.  This  class  of  cases  includes  the  latere! 
curvatures  of  the  spinal  column  or  scoliosis  (Fig. 
383),  genu  valgum  (Fig.  3S4),  and  flat-foot  (p» 
planus  or  pes  valgus,  Fig.  385).  Rhacliilic 
bones  are  particularly  apt  to  suSer  from  these 
pressure  deformities;  the  pressure  causes agrad- 
ual  change  in  the  shape  of  the  bones,  their 
growth  being  diminished  in  the  parts  where  tlie 
pressure  is  greatest  and  increased  where  tlie 
pressure  is  least.  The  diaphyses  or  epiphyseeuf 
the  long  hollow  bones,  especially  if  they  are  soft 
(see  lihachitis),  are  thus  lient  and  curved  by  tlie 
weight  which  they  have  to  sustain.  This  is  also 
tlie  explanation  of  the  change  in  the  shape  of  tlie 
vertebrse  encountered  in  a  case  of  scoliosis  whicli 
has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  of  the  curvature« 
of  the  femur  and  tibia  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  diaphysi»; 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  condyles  in  genu  valgnm 

(Mikulicz) ;  and  of  the  depression  of  the  arch  of 

B.  ses.-Bcolio»i».  *''®  ^^^^  ^^^  change  in  shape  of  the  tarsal  bone« 

in  pes  valgus.  Stretching  or  shortening  of  the 
soft  parts,  es|^cially  the  muscles,  fascia,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joint, 
may  then  develop  secondarily. 

As  a  result  of  primary  disease  of  the  muscles,  or,  more  commonlT, 
of  the  nervous  system,  myopathic  and  neuropathic  deformities,  or,  in 
other  words,  true  contractures  of  joints,  are  produced.  Primary  mus- 
cular contractures  used  to  l)e  tliought  very  common,  and  were  wrongi; 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  scoliosis  and  flat-foot. 

Neuropathic  contractu«*  are  divided  into  the  spastic  and  the  pan- 
lytic.  SjMistic  contractures  are  the  result  of  diseaties  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  hence  Iwlong  more  properly  to  the  province  of 
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internal  medicine,  so  tliat  we  eliall  ccnßnc  oiirgelves  here  to  merely  a 
brief  deecription  of  tbem  in  eo  far  as  they  are  of  Biirgical  importance. 
Little  and  Erb  have  recently  made  a  epeeial  study  of  Üiis  form  of  con- 
tracture, and  have  shown  tliat  it  is 
not   by  any  means  as  rare  ae  has 
hitherto  been  enpposed.     Little  has 
also  given  a  description  of  a  con- 
irenital  spastic  paralysis,  of  which 
Kiipprecht  has  published  some  typ- 
iuil  cases. 

Spastic  contractores  (Fig.  386) 
ire  due  in  the  main  to  a  hyperin- 
nervation  of  the  nmscles,  and.  are 
eitlier  congenital,  or  acquired  in 
the  course  of  numerous  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  such  as 
tumours,  etiiliolism,  localised  infec- 
tions processes,  injuries,  spondylitis 
with  compression  of  tlie  spinal 
M>rd,  chronic  meningitis,  hydro- 
%phalDS,  syphilis  of  the  brain,  mtil- 
:iple  sclerosis,  and  finally  as  a  result  of  reflex  action  from  simple  irrita- 
:ion  of  the  brain.  Hensinger  observed  spastic  contractures  of  the  foot 
!n  the  form  of  equino-vanis  during  an  epidemic  of  ergotism.  The 
congenital  form  of  spastic  contracture  (Erb's  spastic  spinal  paralysis  of 
children)  is,  according  to  Erb,  due  to  pathological  lesions  which  con- 
iif>t,  as  Little  thinks,  of  interpartum  hEemorrhages  into  the  brain  and 
tpinal  cord,  resulting  in  sclerosis, 
chronic  meningitis,  and  cerebru- 
iiednllary  hyperEemia. 

The  symptoms  of  spastic  con- 
tractures are  very  characteristic. 
The  muscles  are  nut  paralysed,  but, 
311  the  contrary,  possess  an  in- 
jreased  amount  of  innervation.  As 
illustrated  in  Fig.  386,  the  tightly 
contracted  muscles  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity comjwl  the  limb  to  assume 
i  position  of  flexion,  adduction,  and  inward  rotation.  The  resistance 
which  the  muscles  ofEer  to  an  attempt  at  passive  extension  is  usually 
very  considerable.  If,  however,  the  patient  sits  or  lies  down,  placing 
Ids  body  completely  at  rest,  and  if  the  points  of  origin  and  insertion 
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of  tlie  flexor  tiiuscleti  ai*«  approximated,  the  muscles  immediately  be- 
come relaxed.  But  every  effort  to  use  the  muscles  actively  or  to 
extend  them  passively,  or  any  applicatiou  of  electricity,  straigbtwaj 
gives  rise  to  a  tetanic  contraction  whicli  renders  co-ordinated  move- 
ments impossiWe.  Under  chloroform  the  muscles  of  young  persuus 
hecome  completely  limp,  and  all  movements  can  be  easily  made;  but 
the  muscles  and  ligaments  od 
the  flexor  aspects  of  the  ^nib« 
of  older  patients,  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  386,  are  ordiuariljEO 
shrunken  that  complete  exten- 
sion will  no  longer  be  possiliie. 
The  paralytic  contractures 
— i.  e.,  those  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  paralytic  couditione  and 
follow  injuries  and  diseaees  of 
the  central  nervous  system  and 
peripheral  nerves  —  are  e;i- 
tremely  common  (see  Figs. 
387,  388,  389).  They  induJe 
the  paralytic  contractures 
which  occurso  frequently  willi 
the  partial  or  total  paralyses 
following  meningitis  and  en- 
cephalitis in  children,  and  tlie 
spinal  (so-cailed  essential)  in- 
fantile paralyses  which  affect 
almost  exclusively  the  lower  extremity.  Of  the  paralytic  contracture« 
of  t)ie  foot  the  mostcommon  are  the  pes  equinus  paralyticus  (Fig.  38T) 
and  the  paralytic  club-foot  which  very  often  takes  the  form  of  pen 
equino-varus  paralyticus.  In  the  paralytic  club-foot  the  equinug  pim- 
tion  predominates,  but  in  the  congenital  form  the  varus  contracture— 
i.  e.,  the  adduction  and  supination^s  the  most  noticeable  feature  (Fi(£. 
381).  The  pes  calc^aneus  paralyticus  (Fig.  388)  and  the  pes  valgus  par- 
alyticus (Fig.  385)  are  much  rarer.  Paralytic  eontractnres  of  the  knee. 
the  hip,  and  especially  of  the  hand,  where  they  may  follow  injuries  of 
the  ulnar,  median,  or  musculo- spiral  nerves,  are  comparatively  com- 
mon. Fig.  389  illustrates  the  typical  main  eti  griffe,  or  claw  position, 
assumed  by  the  fingers  after  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  In  the  re- 
gion of  the  spinal  column  paralytic  contractures  take  the  form  of  later 
al  curvatures  {paralytic  scoliosis)  or  of  flexion  or  extension  contractures 
(paralytic  kyphosis  and  lordosis).     In  all  cases  paralysis  of  any  one 
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particular  group  of  muecleB,  or  rather  of  the  nervoB  which  supply  them, 
iuvariably  gives  riee  to  a  characteristic  contracture  (see  Special  Surgery, 
§  294). 
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bifuitile  Spinal  Paralyiü — As  the  spinal  paralysis  of  children  often 
leads  to  paralytic  contractnres,  it  should  be  briefly  described  at  thid 
point  The  disease  usually  attacks  eliildren  between  one  and  fonr 
years  of  age.  The  acute  infectious  diseases  and  rheiimatii-m  have  an 
important  etiological  bearing  upon  it,  and  heredity  is  sometimes  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Pathologically  it  is  an  acnte  inflammatory 
procese  situated  in  the  anterior  grey  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  {polio- 
myelitis acnta),  and  is  most  commonly  located  in  tie  Inmhar,  less  often 
in  the  cervical,  enlargement ;  it  is  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  and  is 
characterised  by  hypertemia,  by  ha-morrhagea,  and  by  red  softening 
with  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  and  nerve  fibres.  This  inflam- 
matory process,  wliicli  at  the  outset  is  acnte,  results  in  the  development 
of  a  circumscribed  or  diffnse  sclerosis  (conncptive-tiggne  growtli)  with 
eeeondary  atrophy  of  the  nerve  filirea,  and  a  subsequent  secondary  de- 
ecending  degeneration  of  the  nerves.  The  mnscles  sup)>lted  by  these 
nerves  likewise  undergo  a  degenerative  atrophy,  and  in  addition  be- 
come the  seat  of  a  secondary  interstitial  growth  of  connective  tissue  or 
fat.  The  atrophy  of  the  nerves  and  their  roots  is  a  secondary  change, 
and  that  of  the  muscles  is  a  result  of  the  loss  of  their  trophic  centres  in 
the  anterior  columns  of  grey  matter.  Leyden  states  that  the  affection 
may  also  result  from  a  peripheral  niiilliple  neuritis,  the  latter  in  part 
remaining  peripheral  and  in  part  leading  to  localised  disease  of  the 
apinal  cord. 
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I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  text-books  on  nervous  diseases  for  a 
full  description  of  the  symptomatology  of  infantile  spinal  paralysis,  as 
only  the  following  brief  outline  will  be  given  here.  The  disease  usu- 
ally begins  suddenly  without  prodromata,  with  a  high  fever,  40®  to  41® 
C.  (104®  to  105*8®  F.),  and  corresponding  acute  manifestations  accom- 
panied by  stupor,  convulsions,  etc.  Occasionally  this  acute  febrile 
onset  is  absent.  After  one  or  two  days  the  acute  manifestations  gen- 
erally disappear.  The  paralysis  develops  during  the  time  that  the  tem- 
perature is  elevated,  but  is  usually  not  noticed  till  later.  It  spreads  at 
first  very  raj)idly,  and  may  afifect  all  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  even 
those  of  the  trunk.  It  then  ordinarily  diminishes,  leaving  a  perma- 
nent paralysis  which  varies  greatly  in  extent,  but  is  generally  mono- 
plegic  and  confined  to  one  leg,  less  often  paraplegic,  and  still  more  in- 
frequently takes  the  form  of  spinal  hemiplegia  or  of  crossed  spinal 
hemiplegia  (leg  and  arm  of  dififerent  sides).  Often  only  parts  of  a 
limb,  or,  more  exactly,  only  certain  groups  of  muscles,  are  aflfected. 
The  permanent  paralysis  is  purely  motor,  and  is  characterised  bj  a 
rapidly  progressing  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Within  one  or  two  weeks 
the  faradic  excitability  is  lost,  though  at  the  outset  there  is  a  temporary 
increased  response  to  the  galvanic  current,  especially  to  the  positive 
pole.  There  are  to  be  noted,  in  addition  to  the  reaction  of  degeuera- 
tion,  the  absence  of  the  cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes  in  the  region 
where  the  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  not  uncommon  hyperalgesia  of 
the  latter  on  pressure,  and  their  steadily  increasing  atrophy,  and,  above 
all,  the  previously  mentioned  contractures  which  most  frequently  occur 
in  the  foot.     The  treatment  is  given  on  page  706. 

The  Hanner  in  which  Contraotores  Develop. — How  do  the  varions 
paralytic  contractures  which  occur  in  such  typical  forms  come  to  take 
place?  Delpech  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  produced  by  active 
shortening  of  the  non-paralysed  antagonistic  groups  of  muscles,  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  contracture  took  place  towards  the  side  of  the 
antagonists.  But  Volkmann  and  Hueter  have  shown  that  this  antago- 
nistic theory  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
paralytic  contractures  develop ;  that,  in  fact,  the  contracture  of  the  an- 
tagonists is  quite  commonly  absent,  and  that,  in  addition,  the  contrac- 
ture really  forms  in  the  direction  of  the  paralysed  group.  They  proved 
that  the  weight  of  the  limb,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity,  the 
superimposed  weight  of  the  body,  play  very  important  parts  in  the 
production  of  the  paralytic  contractures.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
pes  equinus  paralyticus  (Fig.  387)  develops,  since  the  foot  drops  down 
of  its  own  weight — in  other  words,  assumes  a  position  in  plantar  flex- 
ion, no  matter  whether  all  the  muscles  of  the  leg  below  the  knee  or 
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only  the  extensors  are  j)aralyfted.  This  e<]uinus  j)Osition  of  the  foot 
may  also  result  from  a  |)aralysis  which  is  limit;ed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  ahme,  for  the  reason  that  the  jMiralysed  muscles  undergo  a  short- 
ening from  lack  of  nutrition.  The  weight  of  the  paralysed  limb  can 
likewise  be  shown  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  development  of  contrac- 
tures in  other  joints  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremity. 

The  pressure  exerted  upon  the  paralysed  part  by  the  weight  of  the 
lx>dy  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  production  of  the  various  con- 
tractures which  may  occur  in  the  spinal  column  and  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremity when  the  affected  limb  i«  used  for  standing  and  walking.  This 
jmrtially  explains  the  way  in  which  the  paralytic  scoliosis  and  paralytic 
tlat-foot  develop.  The  rare  deformity  known  as  j)es  calcaneus  (Fig. 
388),  which  is  usually  combined  with  a  valgus  j)osition — i.e.,  a  drop- 
ping of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot — is,  according  to  Volkmann,  caused 
by  a  tipping  forward  of  the  os  calcis,  due  to  the  latter  not  Ijeing  held 
tirmly  enough  in  position  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf. 

The  diagnosis  of  paralytic  contractures  is  usually  easy,  and  can  he 
made  from  their  general  ap])earance,  without  an  elei'trical  examination 
(see  Injuries  of  Nerves,  Diseases  of  Nerves,  ^  S7,  {$  88,  and  §  97). 

The  pure  myopathic  contractures  due  to  primary  disease  of  muscles 
are  much  rarer  than  the  neuroi)athic,  and  result  from  certain  forms  of 
atrophy,  injury,  and  inflammation  of  muscle  (see  <$  98). 

The  cicatricial  contmctures,  es|)ecially  those  due  to  loss  of  substance 
in  the  skin  and  sulx^utaneous  soft  ])arts  fi»llowing  acute  and  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  soft  parts  and  joints,  have  already  lK»cn  sufficiently 
described  in  the  chapters  on  Healing  of  Wounds  (§  (U)  and  on  injuries 
and  Inflammations  of  the  Soft  Parts  (g§  87-l(K»). 

We  have  thus  gained  an  understanding  of  the  numerous  causes 
which  give  rise  to  contractures,  and  can  now  distinguish  two  main 
groups  of  those  which  involve  joints,  basing  the  classification  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  originate.  These  are,  (1)  art/iro(/enic  i^outrBC- 
tures  resulting  from  congenital  or  acquired  changes  in  the  parts  which 
constitute  the  joint,  and  (2)  mm-arthrotjnnr  contractures  due  to  ]mtho- 
logical  changes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  or  to  other  diseases, 
especially  those  of  the  nervous  system.  The  neurogenic,  myogenic, 
and  tendogenic  contractures  which  follow  diseast»s  or  injuries  of  the 
nerves,  muscles,  or  tendons,  or  are  brought  about  by  shrinkage  of 
fascia,  etc.,  belong  to  the  non-arthrogenic  (»lass.  The  cicatricial  con- 
tractures which  follow  losses  of  substance  fr(»m  traumatisni  or  intlam- 
ination,  or  are  the  result  of  adhesions,  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
l^mdy.     Contractures  of  joints  are  sometimes  ])ro(hu*od  l)y  causes  which 

are  partly  arthrogenic  and  partly  non-arthrogenic.  a!-,  for  example. 
45 
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cliroDic  inflammatiouB  of  tlie  hip  (coxitis),  where  there  develops  siong 
with  the  inäammation  &  progressive  sliriukage  of  the  fascia  lata,  uuluta 
this  is  prevented  by  proper  treatment  (Fig.  S90).     Muscular  cootrac- 


f  lo.  890,— Contracture  ofth«  hip-joint  ic 


u  rrom  sbrinbagc  of  the  fascia  Is 


tnres  in  diseases  of  joints  are  also  very  frequently  caused  by  rtfles 
action,  a^  described  on  pages  549  and  554. 

Treatment  (tf  Sefwiaitiei  and  Coatraotiirei  of  Joiota. — The  treatment 
of  very  many  of  the  deformities  and  contractures  of  joints  belongs 
really  to  the  province  of  orthopsedic  surgery,  which  has  made  grew 
progress  in  the  last  few  years.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
describe  at  length  the  treatment  of  each  separate  deformity,  but  it  «ill 
siidice  to  say  here  that  in  general  the  treatment  consists  in  the  nse  of 
immobilising  dressings  (plaster  of  Paris,  extension),  supporting  appan- 
tiia,  operati\'e  measures  (osteotomy,  tenotomy,  myotomy),  electrieitj. 
massage,  and  gymnastics.  The  treatment  of  cicatricial  contractnres 
which  have  resulted  from  inflammation  and  injury  of  the  soft  parts 
has  already  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Injuries  and  Inflamin»- 
tiona  of  the  Soft  Parts  (§§  87-100);  and  the  treatment  of  arthrogenic 
contractures  has  been  given  in  connection  with  inflammations  and 
anchylosiä  of  joints  (§§  113-118). 

The  treatment  of  infantile  spinal  paralysis  consists  in  the  nse  of 
massage,  electricity,  and  a  strengthening  mode  of  life.  A  weak  con- 
stant current  should  be  applied  to  the  spinal  cord  as  early  as  possilile, 
by  placing  one  of  the  large,  flat  electrodes  over  the  portion  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  t!ie  disease,  and  the  other  electrode  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tnmk,  and  then  alternating  the  action  of  the 
anode  with  that  of  the  cathode.  In  addition,  the  mnsclea  themivlT« 
are  treated  with  weak  faradic  or  constant  currents,  an  1  massaged,  or 
rubbed  with  alcohol.     Baths  (hot  baths,  salt  baths,  sea  baths,  etc) «« 
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«if  silver,  ergotiiie, 

iiid  iKUirisliing  food. 

-Im mill  l»e  used  to  pre- 
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-   «Ifforniity,  hut  aets  directly 

•  »t'  joints  are  divisihle  into  two 

-1  open.    The  lattt-r  are  also  called 

•■:i\  ity.     We  shall  tir^t  take  up  con- 
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'7;'/y>.     Indirect  contusions  of  the  hip,  for 
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rincipal  injury  is  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 

r  surfaces  brouglit  ahout  hy  the  latter  heing 

ler,  and  in  the  worst  cases  a  fracture  nuiv  occur 

fragment«;  l)ut  in  direct  contuMons  it  is  mainly 

^-  '    parts   and  the  synovial   membnine  which  are 

•rtant  symptom  of  a  contusion  of  a  j«)int  is  the  ef- 

•j  the  latter — the  Inenmrthros — which  is  in  some  case« 

•Ty  marked,  so  that  the  joint  feels  tenw».    If  the  joint 

iiost  limits  it  l)ecomes  slightly  flexed,  as  this  ])osition 

relaxed  and  gives  it  its  greatest  capacity.     The  elTiision 

course,  most  easily  made  out  in  joints  like  the  knee, 
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t;  and  disturbance  of  function,  varying  with  the  amount  of 
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•  I  ■' 

irts  of  a  joint  the  reader  i>  n-tVrred  ti>  J^  l^i  ( i^'racturcs). 
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The  subsequent  course  of  a  contusion  of  a  joint  which  is  not  com- 
plicated by  a  fracture  is,  as  a  rule,  favourable,  and  complete  recovery 
usually  follows  in  a  short  time,  though  occasionally  slight  inflammatory 
symptoms,  or  hydarthros,  persist  for  a  good  while.  It  is  only  in  very 
exceptional  instances  that  suppuration  takes  place  within  the  joint, 
from  a  suppurative  process  which  originates  in  a  laceration  of  the  skin, 
gradually  extends  to  the  deeper  parts  and  finally  involves  the  articula- 
tion. Suppuration  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  due  to  micro-organisms 
which  are  deposited  by  the  circulating  blood,  is  extremely  rare,  but 
in  a  tubercular  or  scrofulous  person  a  tubercular  inflammation  not  in- 
frequently results  from  a  contusion  or  sprain  of  a  joint. 

The  diagnosis  of  contusion  can  usually  be  easily  made  from  the 
swelling  of  the  joint  coming  on  after  a  traumatism,  from  the  fluctua- 
tion, the  pain  on  movement,  and  the  more  or  less  marked  loss  of  func- 
tion. The  effusion,  if  sufticient  in  amount,  assumes  the  outward  con- 
figuration of  the  joint.  The  possibility  of  hseniophilia,  as  well  as  of 
fracture,  should  always  be  thought  of,  and  as  careful  an  examination  as 
possible  made  with  these  in  view. 

The  treatment  of  joint  contusions  consists  in  the  employment  of 
massage  at  an  early  pe^piod,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  effusion  by  press- 
ing it  into  the  interstices  between  the  tissues  and  by  causing  it  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  lymphatics.  Pressure  applied  to  the  joint  by  means  of 
elastic  bandages,  and,  above  all,  repeated  movements  of  the  joint,  also 
promote  the  resorption  of  the  blood.  In  this  way  joint  contusions  are 
made  to  get  well  very  rapidly,  and  even  very  large  effusions  will  dis- 
appear in  a  few  days  if  massage  is  begun  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
accident,  (contusions  of  joints  used  to  be  treated  by  keeping  the  joint 
at  rest  and  by  applying  ice.  Ice  is  seldom  necessary,  and  then  only  in 
the  first  stages,  to  soothe  the  pain  ;  but  keeping  the  joint  at  rest  is  ac- 
tually harmful  in  typical  cases  uncomplicated  by  a  fracture,  as  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  effusion  into  connective  tissue  is  thus  materially 
helped.  Puncture  and  antiseptic  irrigation  of  the  joint  (see  page  6f>5) 
are  only  necessary  when  the  joint  is  distended  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
For  the  treatment  of  a  hydarthros  or  suppuration  of  a  joint  which 
may  follow  a  contusion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §§  113, 114.  A  8nl>- 
cutaneous  fracture  within  a  joint  is  treated  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  on  page  596. 

§  121.  Sprains  {Distortions). — Bv  a  sprain  or  distortion  we  mean  a 
momentary,  fortMble  stret<.^liing  and  twisting  of  a  joint,  usually  combined 
with  a  laceration  of  certain  portions  of  its  capsule  and  ligament«.  At 
present  we  shall  omit  all  mention  of  the  severe,  complicated  lacerations 
which  are  accompanieil  by  opening  of  the  interior  of  the  joint,  as  we 
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shall  return  to  these  injuries  under  the  subject  of  Penetrating  Wounds 
of  Joints,  and  shall  confine  ourselves  here  simply  to  a  description  of 
the  typical  subcutaneous  sprains  or  distortions  which  occur  with  such 
great  frequency. 

Besides  the  stretching  and  tearing  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments  of 
the  joint  and  the  periarticular  soft  parts  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, there  also  occurs  a  temporary  change  in  the  normal  position  of 
the  articular  ends  of  the  bones — a  momentary  partial  dislocation,  as  it 
were — but  as  soon  as  the  force  has  ceased  to  act  they  return  to  their 
proper  position.  Sprains  are  usually  caused  by  the  same  sort  of  vio- 
lence as  dislocations  (see  §  122) — i.  e.,  by  forced  movements  which 
are  carried  beyond  the  physiological  limits,  or  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  normal  mechanism  of  the  joint.  The  amount  of  force  ap- 
plied in  causing  sprains  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  a 
more  than  temporary  separation  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  and 
only  a  stretching  or  partial  tearing  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments  takes 
place,  though  in  the  severest  cases  these  structures  may  be  completely 
ruptured.  Sprains  of  the  wrist  are  usually  the  result  of  hyperexten- 
sion,  hyperflexion,  or  torsion  of  the  hand,  and  those  of  the  ankle  of 
forced  pronation  or  supination  of  the  foot.  Simultaneously  with 
sprains  of  the  joint  the  neighbouring  muscles  and  tendons  are  of 
course  often  stretched  and  lacerated,  but  a  partial  or  complete  rup- 
ture of  the  muscles  and  tendons  or  dislocation  of  the  latter  is  only 
ol>served  in  rare  instances.  Injuries  of  bones,  consisting  in  contusions 
of  their  articular  ends,  or  in  tearing  or  chipping  off  portions  of  them, 
are  common  occurrences  in  distortions.  Examples  of  such  injuries  are 
fractures  of  the  fibula  or  internal  malleolus  in  sprains  of  the  ankle, 
fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  in  sprains  of  the  wrist,  and 
cortical  tear-fractures  {Riss-fraeturen) — i.  e.,  the  tearing  away  of  pieces 
of  bone  which  form  the  points  of  insertion  of  ligaments  and  tendons. 
I  should  not  omit  mentioning  the  dislocations  of  intorartieular  carti- 
lages which  may  take  place — the  semilunar  fibro-eartilages  of  the  knee, 
for  example — in  sprains  of  the  latter  joint. 

The  symptoms  of  a  sprain  consist  mostly  in  a  very  intense  pain,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  active  function  of  the  joint  is  disturbed,  the 
joint  becoming  completely  powerless  and  as  though  paralysed.  There 
is  usually  a  diffuse  swelling  of  the  joint,  caused  by  the  intra-articular 
and  periarticular  effusion  of  blood,  and  if  a  fracture  is  present  at  the 
same  time  this  effusion  is  very  marked.  Later,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  situated  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue,  bluish-red,  bluish-green,  dark  yellow  or  yellow  discolourations 
make  their  appearance.     The  subsequent  course  of  sprains  in  typical 
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cases  is  usually  favourable,  and  as  a  rule,  if  proper  treatment  is  adopted, 
they  get  well  very  rapidly.  In  eases  complicated  with  a  fracture,  the 
final  outcome,  especially  as  regards  restoration  of  the  function  of 
the  joint,  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  and  location  of  the  break  iu 
the  bone.  Complicated  cases  of  sprain  may  occasionally  give  rise  to 
chronic  deforming  inflammations  of  the  joint,  which  obstinately  resist 
every  form  of  treatment.  In  other  instances  anchylosis  may  develop, 
or  the  opposite  conditions  may  be  encountered,  the  articulation  becom- 
ing loose  and  flail-like  from  the  stretching  and  displacement  of  its 
various  constituents,  so  that  subluxations,  or  partial  dislocations  of 
joints,  like  the  wrist,  knee  (genu  valgum),  or  ankle  (flat-foot),  may 
result.  The  consequences  which  may  ensue  from  an  unrecognised 
rupture  of  a  tendon  or  separation  of  the  latter  from  its  point  of  attach- 
ment are  also  worthy  of  consideration.  Sprains,  like  contusions,  are 
only  followed  by  acute  suppuration  of  the  joint  in  very  exceptional 
instances;  but  not  infrequently  predisposed  individuals  may  subse- 
quently acquire  a  tubercular  arthritis  in  a  joint  which  has  been  tiie 
seat  of  a  distortion. 

The  diaynoaia  of  sprains  can  be  easily  made  from  what  has  been 
said  ;  but  the  joint  should  always  be  carefully  examined  for  fracture, 
especially  when  the  injury  is  near  the  hand  or  foot. 

The  treatment  of  subcutaneous  sprains  which  are  not  complicated  by 
a  fracture  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a  contusion  of  a  joint,  and 
consists  in  early  massage,  intermittent  bandaging  of  the  joint  with  an 
elastic  bandage,  and  the  use  of  methodical  movements.  Antiphlogesis 
is  very  frequently  not  necessary,  or  at  most  only  in  the  first  few  hours 
or  days.  Massage,  in  cases  not  complicated  b}'  a  fracture,  frequently 
seems  to  act  in  a  marvellous  way,  and  a  joint  which  is  still  perfectly 
stifE  and  without  function  may  again  be  made  capable  of  active  mo- 
tion and  of  performing  all  its  functions  by  massaging  it  only  once. 
The  sooner  massage  is  begun  the  better.  Rest  and  immobilisation  in 
uncomplicated  cases  are  to  be  condemned.  If  a  fracture  is  present, 
it  should  of  course  be  treated  according  to  the  general  principles  which 
apply  to  it.  In  the  rare  cases  of  complete  rupture  of  the  tendons  or 
capsule,  the  joint  must  likewise  at  first  be  immobilised  until  the  tears 
in  these  structures  have  united.  If  tendons  have  been  ruptured,  tlieir 
ends  may  ultimately  have  to  be  joined  together  by  catgut  sutures. 
Other  complications,  such  as  suppurative  arthritis — which  very  rarely 
occurs — are  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  Puncture  and  antiseptic 
irrigation  of  the  joint,  on  account  of  extreme  distention  of  the  latter 
with  blood,  are  called  for  only  in  exceptional  instances. 

§  122.  Dislocations  (Luxations)  of  Joints. — By  a  dislocation  is  meant 
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a  permanent  displacement  of  the  articular  ends  of  two  or  more  of  the 
bones  making  up  the  joint.  Dislocations  are  complete  or  incomplete,  the 
latter  also  being  CAlled  subluxations.  In  complete  dislocations  the  op- 
posed joint  surfaces  are  entirely  separated  from  one  another,  while  in 
the  incomplete  variety  the  articular  ends  are  still  in  contact,  having 
merely  clianged  their  relative  positions  in  regard  to  each  other.  The 
dislocations  of  amphiarthroses  like  the  symphysis  pubis  are  usually 
called  diastases.  A  distinction  is  also  made  between  recent  and  old, 
and  between  simple  and  complicated  or  compound  dislocations.  The 
latter  include  those  especially  which  are  associated  with  open  wounds  in 
the  soft  parts,  with  ruptures  of  large  vessels  or  nerves,  or  with  fracture«. 

As  regards  the  causation  of  dislocations,  we  distinguish  (1)  the  trau- 
matic, due  to  external  violence,  (2)  the  spontaneous,  pathological,  or 
inflammatory  dislocations  which  occur  in  the  course  of  an  inflamma- 
tion in  a  joint,  and  (3)  the  congenital  dislocations. 

I.  Traumatic  Dislocationi. — Traumatic  dislocations  are  almost  al- 
ways the  result  of  external  violence,  rarely  of  excessive  muscular  ac- 
tion. The  force  is  usually  applied  indirectly,  so  that  the  bones  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  leverage,  the  power  being  exerted  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  joint.  Thus,  as  a  rule,  forced  move- 
ments are  caused  to  take  place  which  go  beyond  the  physiological 
limits  of  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  adduction,  pronation,  or  supi- 
nation, or  movements  are  produced  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
normal  mechanism  of  the  joint,  particularly  forced  rotation.  In  every 
joint  there  exists  a  mechanism  for  checking  its  motion ;  this  is  gener- 
ally made  up  of  bone,  less  often  of  the  ligaments  or  capsule  of  the 
articulation.  When  a  dislocation  takes  place  this  natural  inhibitory 
mechanism  is  overcome,  and  the  articular  end  of  the  bone  is  pressed 
against  this  check  to  its  further  movement,  w'hich  then  becomes  the 
fulcrum.  If  the  force  ceases  to  act  at  this  stage,  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones  return  to  their  normal  position  of  contact  w^ith  one  another, 
and  only  a  sprain  is  the  result ;  but  if  the  force  keeps  on  acting,  one 
of  the  articular  surfaces  is  lifted  from  the  other,  the  capsule  ruptures, 
the  ligaments  and  muscular  insertions  which  resist  are  stretched  or 
likewise  ruptured,  and  the  articular  end  of  the  bone  escapes  either 
partially  or  completely  from  the  capsule. 

In  a  dislocation  of  the  elbow  from  over-extension,  the  olecranon 
fossa  acts  as  the  fulcrum  against  which  presses  the  tip  of  the  olec- 
ranon process.  At  the  hip  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  is  the  fulcrum. 
The  point  where  the  displaced  articular  end  of  the  bone  finally  comes 
to  rest  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  movement  and  the  amount  of 
force  brought  to  bear.     After  tlie  force  which  produces  the  injury  has 
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ceased  to  act,  the  dislocated  articular  end  of  the  bone  is  made  to  as- 
sume some  particular  position  by  a  so-called  secondary  movement^ 
brought  about  by  the  elasticity  of  tlie  soft  parts — skin,  ligaments,  cap- 
sule, and  muscles.  In  this  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  the  movements 
made  by  the  injured  person  or  by  others  are  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  dislocated  articular  end  of  the  bone  is  held  in  its  new 
position  mainly  by  means  of  the  uninjured  portions  of  the  capsule  and 
accessory  ligaments.  The  dislocations  caused  by  direct  violence,  such 
as  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  joint,  are  much  rarer. 

Occasionally  dislocations  result  from  muscular  action,  especially  at 
the  shoulder  (Cooper,  Streubel,  etc.),  where  they  have  been  caused  by 
making  attempts  to  seize  an  object  placed  above  the  head,  or  by  pull- 
ing with  the  hand  elevated.  The  dislocations  of  the  lower  jaw  due  to 
opening  the  mouth  too  wide,  as  in  yawning,  are  also  produced  by  mus- 
cular action  ;  and  dislocations  following  general  muscular  contractions, 
as  in  epilepsy  or  eclampsia,  belong  to  the  same  category. 

Many  persons  can  dislocate  their  joints  voluntarily  ;  but  these  dis- 
locations— that  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  being  a  common  ex- 
ample— are  not  ordinarily  complete,  though  in  some  instances  they 
may  be.  The  well-known  athlete  Warren  was  able  at  will  to  com- 
pletely dislocate  most  of  his  joints,  including  the  shoulder  and  hip, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  to  cause  the  head  of  the  femur  to  lie 
two  inches  above  Nelaton's  line.  Then,  when  he  wished,  he  could  re- 
duce it  again,  causing  a  loud,  snapping  sound.  Acrobats  and  so-called 
"  snake  men  "  bring  about  by  constant  practice  such  a  lengthening  and 
loosening  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments  of  their  joints  that  they  can 
finally  dislocate  the  latter  and  bring  them  back  into  place  again  volun- 
tarily. 

Oocnrrence  of  Traumatio  Dialooationi.— Dislocations  are  most  common  in 
middle  life,  but  are  very  rare  in  old  people  and  young  children,  for  the  reason 
that  external  violence  is  more  likely  to  cause  their  bones  to  break.  Young 
children  are  very  apt  to  sustain  separations  of  the  epiphyses  owing  to  the 
slight  powers  of  resistance  which  the  latter  possess.  Dislocations  of  the 
upper  extremity  are  the  most  common,  amounting, 'according  to  Krönlein, 
to  92*3  i)er  cent,  of  all  luxations,  while  dislocations  of  the  lower  extremity 
amount  to  only  5  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  trunk  to  only  2*8  \yer  cent.  Dis- 
location of  the  shoulder,  on  account  of  the  freedom  of  motion  in  this  joint, 
are  the  most  common,  constituting  about  one  half  of  all  the  dislocations 
which  are  encountered  (517  per  cent ,  Krönlein).  Dislocations  occur  from 
three  to  five  times  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  because  the  fo^ 
nier  are  more  exposed  to  injuries  on  account  of  their  occupations.  Disloca- 
tions of  the  lower  jaw  are,  however,  according  to  Krönlein,  about  foiu»  times 
more  common  in  women  than  they  are  in  men. 
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The  anatomical  changes — i.  e.,  tlie  amount  of  injury  to  the  tissues — 
depend  in  general  upon  the  nature  and  intensity  uf  tlie  force  wliich  is 
brought  to  hear  and  the  anatomical  structure  of  tlie  joint  in  (jnestion. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  following  injuries  to  the  tissues  are  more  or 
less  constant :  The  rent  in  the  capsule,  which  is  always  present  in  a 
:M>mplete  traumatic  dislocation,  is  sometimes  slit-shaped  and  sometimes 
irregular  in  form ;  not  infrequently  the  capsule  is  torn  from  its  inser- 
tion, and  may  or  may  not  carry  with  it  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of 
tlie  bone  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  accessory  ligaments  are  either 
itretched,  lacerated,  completely  ruptured,  or  torn  from  their  point 
it  insertion  on  the  bone.  Similar 
changes  take  place  in  the  muscles. 
The  intra-articiilar  and  periarticu- 
lar effusion  of  blood  is  usually  not 
rery  large,  and  when  it  is,  a  frac- 
:ure  may  be  suspected.  The  most 
important  complications  of  trau- 
:natic  dislocations  are  extensive  in- 
jury to  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
ioft  parts,  the  simultaneous  pres- 
ence of  a  fracture,  and  injuries  to  i 
large  vessels,  nerves,  and  internal 
>rgans. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  un- 
complicated dislocations,  after  re- 
]nction  of  the  displaced  articular 
surfaces  has  been  accomplished,  a 
Mmplete  restitutio  ad  integrum 
nsually  follows,  the  rent  in  tlie 
»psule  appearing  to  heal  with  es-  Fio.  »oi.— Luxntio  fcrnori«  Hupracoiyioido»  iii- 
pecial  rapidity.     But  if  the  dislo-  i^uJ.uli»'i  (piOpiIrnt^iu'tWn]  th"%iw 

«ted  articular  end  of  tlie  bone  re-  |">;"  "^^  ""»'''■■''l  '^""''  "  Bonn-Krön. 

mains  in  its   abnormal  portion  a 

new  more  or  less  perfect  joint  is  formed — a  so-called  nearthrosis  (see 
p'igs.  391,  380).  These  nearthroses  are  sometimes  very  )>erfectly  de- 
veloped, especially  at  the  hip  and  shoulder.  As  ilhistratcd  in  Fig.  391, 
I  new  socket  is  formed  at  the  hip  by  growth  of  the  poriosteum.  which 
»ecomes  covered  with  hyaline  or  fibrous  cartilage.  The  capsule  is  oon- 
itructed  by  an  inflammatory  new  formation  of  tissue  in  the  surround- 
ing soft  parts,  and  its  inner  surface  is  gradually  made  smooth  by  the 
:novement8  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  so  that  it  may  tiiially  come  to  re- 
wmble  a  synovial  membrane.     The  dislocated  end  of  the  hone  usually 
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etropliics  eoinewhat,  and  changes  take  place  in  its  articular  surface  co^e 
reäponding  to  the  new  conditions  of  friction ;  these  changes  are  £oint^ 
times  fiiniilar  to  those  of  arthritis  deformans. 

Symptoms  and  JUtgaaa»  of  Unoomidicated  Traomatie  Ditloeatioiu. — 
Tlie  syiiiptotiis  of  traumatic  dislocations  are  partly  objective  and  parti— 

subjective.    The  objective  symptoms  are :  (1)  A.  change  in  the  coiitou 

'  of  the  joint ;  (2)  a  cliange  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  articular  enitt 
of  the  bones ;  (3)  a  cliange  in  the  axis  of  the  bone  or  limb  thought  tzr 
be  dislocated  ;  (4)  a  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  dislocated  linh.. ' 
(Figs.  392,  393).  The  change  in  the  contour  of  the  joint  is  oft^jj 
evident  to  an  experienced  eye  at  t\-»e 
first  glance.  The  patient  s,honJ{j 
always  be  sufficiently  undressed  to 
render  a  comparison  between  the 
sound  and  damaged  side  possible; 
one  can  then  note  the  normal  con- 
figuration of  the  uninjured  joint, 
the  normal  position  of  tlie  boiij 
prominences,  the  relationship  of  tlie 
folds  of  the  skin  and  soft  part«  on 
the  healthy  and  the  abnormal  de- 
pressions and  elevations  on  the  tii.<- 
eased  side  resulting  from  tlie 
changed  situation  of  the  liead  of 
the  dislocated  bone.  The  most  im- 
portant symptom — viz.,  the  abnor- 
mal position  of  the  head  of  tlie 
dislocated  bone — can  be  recognised 
by  palpation  or  by  making  move- 
ments with  the  dislocated  liml). 
The  altered  direction  in  which  the  latter  points  is  usually  such  that  the 
long  axis  of  the  luxated  bone  does  not  strike  the  articnlar  cavity  of  the 
other,  but  passes  outside  of  it;  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder,  for  exam- 
ple, the  long  axis  of  the  Iminerus  passes  outside  of  the  glenoid  cavitv 
(Figs.  392,  393).  The  dislocated  limb,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  if 
shortened,  rarely  lengthened,  and  assumes  a  position  which  is  perfectly 
characteristic  in  every  dislocation. 

The  subjective  symptums  are  pain,  and  inability  to  perform  nornwl 
movetnents  with  the  injured  limb.  The  disturbances  of  function  usu- 
ally consist  of  a  loss  of  active  motion,  while  passive  movements  are 
possible  to  some  extent.  The  latter  are  often  very  easily  carried  out  in 
a  certain  direction,  while  in  otliers  they  may  be  quite  impossible. 
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Frorn  what  we  have  just  said,  it  follows  that  the  diagnosis  of  dislo- 
cations, especially  eooti  after  tlie  accident,  is  nsually  not  difficult.  If 
die  swelling  due  to  the  effusion  of  blood  is  very 
large,  it  can  be  reduced  in  size  by  gentle  mae- 
>age,  possibly  under  an  anfesthetic.  Dialoca- 
ions  are  most  likely  to  be  confused  with  f  rac- 
:Qres  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  hones.  The 
atter  may  be  suspected  if  the  dislocation,  or, 
■ather,  the  deformity,  is  easily  reduced  by  slight 
Taction  applied  to  the  injured  limb,  but  returns 
igatD  immediately  when  extension  is  discou- 
inued.  In  dislocations,  on  the  other  hand,  spe- 
;ial  nianceuvres  are  necessary  to  cause  a  disap- 
pearance of  the  deformity,  and  when  reduction 
las  once  taken  place  tlie  change  of  contour  does 
lot  again  recur  spontaneously.  In  fractures, 
abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  are  usually  prea- 
»nt,  while  in  dislocations  there  is  an  abnormal 
ixation  of  the  limb,  and  certain  movements  are 
inite  impossible.  A  kind  of  crepitus  is  also 
ome  times  met  with  in  dislocations,  but  it  is 
M>fter  than  bone  crepitus,  and  is  due  to  blood 
xiagula  and  to  the  tearing  of  the  ligaments  of 
iie  capsule  or  of  the  tendons. 

Complicationi  of  Sislooatioiu. — The  most  im- 
mrtant  complications  of  dislocations  are :  (1) 
Extensive  injury  to  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
■oft  parts  over  the  joint ;  (2)  fracture  occurring 
ämultaneously  with  the  dislocation ;  (3)  rupture  of  large  veesels  and 
lerves;  (4)  injury  to  internal  organs. 

Division  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  soft  parts  with  exposure  of 
he  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  is  not  conmion  ;  it  is  observed  most 
(ften  at  the  elbow,  in  the  fingers,  at  the  knee,  and  at  the  ankle.  Such 
compound  dislocations  are  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  serious  injuries, 
specially  when  they  arc  combined  at  the  same  time  with  fracture.  The 
ooner  a  compound  dislocation  is  subjected  to  antiseptic  treatment  tlie 
«tter  will  be  the  prospect  of  preventing  infection  and  a  serious  suppu- 
■ative  arthritis  (see  ji  123,  Wounds  of  Joints). 

The  most  common  complication  of  a  dislocation  is  a  fracture  occur- 
•ing  at  the  same  time.  The  fracture  may  either  involve  the  cortex,  a 
lortion  of  bone  being  torn  off  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  some  liga- 
nent  or  tendon,  or  tlie  fulcrum,  or  the  dislocated  bone  itself,  or  Üie 
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non-dislocated  parallel  bone,  such  as  the  ulna,  which  may  be  broken 
below  the  elbow  in  forward  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  The 
fractures  of  least  importance  are  those  of  the  cortex  and  of  bony  promi- 
nences like  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  or  the  malleoli.  Fractures 
of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  at  the  hip,  and  of  the  glenoid  cavity  at  the 
shoulder,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  more  serious,  since  they  increase  the 
difficulty  of  reduction  or  favour  a  recurrence  of  the  dislocation.  If  a 
fracture  occurs  in  a  dislocated  bone,  the  dislocation  usually  takes  place 
lirst  and  then  the  fracture. 

Rupture  of  large  vessels  or  nerves  is  very  rare,  and  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  unskilful  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation.  Stretching  and 
crushing  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  are,  however,  more  common.  Crush- 
ing of  the  vessels  occasionally  gives  rise  to  extensive  thrombosis  fol- 
lowed by  gangrene,  especially  if  the  dislocation  is  not  promptly  reduced. 
Of  the  injuries  of  nerves,  those  of  the  circumflex,  with  paralysis  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  are  the  most  frequent. 

Of  the  injuries  of  internal  organs,  I  should  mention  injury  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae,  of  the  bladder,  intestine,  and 
pelvic  organs  in  liLxatio  femoris  centralis — i.  e.,  dislocation  of  the 
femur  inwards  through  the  acetabulum,  also  compression  of  the  tra- 
chea and  oesophagus  in  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle, 
etc.  Prochavska  saw  a  case  in  which  the  head  of  tiie  humerus  pene- 
trated the  thorax  between  the  second  and  third  ribs. 

PrognosiB  of  Traumatio  Dislocations. — As  regards  the  prognosis,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  consider  (1)  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a  simple 
or  a  compound  dislocation,  (2)  whether  complications  are  present,  and, 
if  so,  their  nature,  and  (3)  the  region  of  the  body  and  the  particular 
joint  where  the  dislocation  has  occurred.  We  usually  expect  perfect 
recovery  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  simple  uncomplicated  dislocations 
which  have  been  successfully  reduced.  Should  the  dislocation  not  be 
reduced,  a  new  joint  or  nearthrosis  is  formed,  as  we  saw  above,  in  the 
abnormal  situation  occupied  by  the  articular  end  of  the  dislocated 
bone,  particularly  if  the  dislocation  were  one  of  the  shoulder  or  bip. 
Occasionally  a  dislocation  will  recur  from  even  a  very  slight  amount 
of  violence,  and  particularly  if  extensive  movements  are  made  with 
the  joint  at  too  early  a  period. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  individuals  who  in  this  way  suffer  from 
very  frequent  recurrences  of  the  same  dislocation,  especially  that  of  the 
shoulder,  jaw,  or  the  hip,  and  there  are  people  who  have  dislocated  their 
shoulder  or  jaw  more  than  fifty  or  one  hundred  times.  These  '*  habit- 
ual dislocations,"  as  they  are  called,  have  many  different  causes,  but  tbev 
are  usually  due  to  a  lax  condition  of  the  capsule  and  its  accessory  ligÄ- 
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merits,  which  have  become  stretched  and  torn  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  is  enlarged,  and  a  dislocation  can  take  place  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  fresh  laceration. 

Treatment  of  Traumatic  DiBlooationa — The  treatment  of  recent  un- 
complicated dislocations  consists  in  bringing  the  displaced  articular 
end  of  the  bone  back  into  its  socket  by  special  methods  of  reposition, 
and  then  immobilising  the  joint  until  the  rent  in  the  capsule  has 
healed.  The  reposition  was  at  one  time  carried  out  in  a  very  forcible 
and  rough  way,  and  not  infrequently  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances, pulleys,  etc. ;  so  that  sometimes  disastrous  consequences — 
such  as  severe  injuries  to  the  skin,  vessels,  nerves,  and  muscles,  or 
fractures — followed,  and  in  some  instances  even  entire  extremities  were 
torn  away.  At  present  we  have  in  chloroform  anaesthesia  an  excellent 
means  of  rendering  the  reduction  of  dislocations  easy  and  painless. 
An  attempt  should  first  be  made  to  reduce  a  recent  dislocation  without 
an  anaesthetic,  and  if  this  is  found  to  be  impossible  chloroform  should 
be  administered,  but  with  great  caution,  because  a  collapse  resulting 
in  death  may  easily  take  place,  especially  in  habitual  drinkers,  who  are 
much  excited  by  the  accident.  The  sooner  after  the  accident  reduction 
is  performed  the  more  easily  it  is  accomplished.  The  movements 
employed  for  reducing  a  dislocation  must  be  carried  out  according  to 
certain  rules,  which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  in  making 
them  one  should  always  take  into  consideration  the  shape  of  the  joint 
and  the  nature  and  location  of  the  rent  in  the  capsule.  ImpedimeiiiiK 
to  the  reduction  of  recent  dislocations  are  furnished  by  active  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  by  the  narrowness  or  unfavourable  location  of  the 
rent  in  the  capsule,  by  portions  of  capsule  which  still  remain  intact 
though  stretched  and  abnormally  situated,  and  by  interposition  of  por- 
tions of  the  capsule,  tendons,  muscles,  and  fragments  of  bone.  Active 
contraction  of  the  muscles  and  the  elastic  tension  of  the  soft  parts  are 
overcome  by  chloroform  anaesthesia.  It  is  evident  that  the  movements 
made  in  accomplishing  reduction  must  differ  very  greatly  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  site  of  the  dislocation ;  that  sometimes 
rotation,  sometimes  flexion  or  extension,  and  sometimes  abduction  or 
adduction  must  be  performed  ;  and  Krönlein  is  right  in  saying  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  etiology  of  a  dislocation  as  it  is  its  anatomy  which 
determines  our  method  of  treatment.  By  means  of  the  movements  or 
manipulations  aimed  at  reduction  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  is 
brought  opposite  the  rent  in  the  capsule  or  the  socket,  and  then,  with 
a  snapping  sound  or  perceptible  jolt,  caused  to  enter  the  cavity  of  thi» 
joint.  As  a  rule,  it  is  well  to  combine  with  the  above-mentioned 
manipulations  a  direct  pressure  upon  the  articular  end  of  the  dislocated 
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bone.  For  the  methods  of  reducing  the  various  dislocations  of  the 
different  joints  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  ray  Special  Surgery.  The 
restoration  of  the  normal  contour  and  functions  of  the  joint  will  diow 
at  once  that  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  has  been  successful. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  replaced  portions  of 
the  articulation  at  rest  by  means  of  light,  immobilising  dressings.  In 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  for  example,  it  wall  suffice  if  the  arm  is 
held  firmly  fixed  by  a  mitella  (see  Fig.  155),  which  is  secured  in  posi- 
tion by  a  few  turns  of  a  bandage  around  the  arm  and  thorax.  In  i\&- 
locations  of  the  hip  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  a  spicacox« 
(see  Fig.  143)  applied  about  the  joint,  and  the  limb  immobilised  by  a 
cloth  passed  around  the  leg  in  the  region  of  the  knee.  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  some  joints  reduced,  as  is  the  case  with  forward  dislocations  of 
the  head  of  the  radius  and  dislocations  of  the  acromio-clavicular  and 
sterno-clavicular  articulations.  In  such  instances  an  attempt  must 
be  made  to  hold  the  bone  in  place  by  dressings  which  exert  pressure, 
by  pads,  or,  when  necessary,  by  the  use  of  nails  or  bone  sutures.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  eight,  ten,  or  fourteen  days — depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  case — passive  motion  of  the  dislocated  joint  should  be 
begun  in  order  to  prevent  subsequent  stiffness.  Forced  movements  of 
the  joint  should,  however,  not  be  attempted  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
because  the  healing  of  the  lacerations  in  the  capsule  and  ligaments 
may  be  interfered  with,  or  the  cicatrices  of  these  structures  may  be 
so  stretched  that  the  dislocation  easily  recurs,  or  even  becomes  ha- 
bitual. 

The  treatment  of  habitual  dislocations,  as  a  rule,  is  very  diflBcnlt, 
particularly  in  marked  cases.  Long-continued  rest  of  the  joint  in  one 
position  is  usually  unsuccessful,  because  the  injured  person  has  not 
the  required  patience.  Very  often  nothing  remains  but  to  restrict  the 
movements  of  the  joint  by  means  of  a  suitable  bandage.  In  bad  cases 
it  may  be  well  to  expose  the  joint  under  antiseptic  precautions,  and 
either  sutijre  the  rent  in  the  capsule  or  resect  the  head  of  the  bone. 
(fcnzmer  successfully  treated  two  cases  of  habitual  dislocation— one 
of  the  shoulder  and  the  other  of  the  jaw — by  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  pure  tincture  of  iodine  (0*5  to  0'75  cubic  centimetres  tinct.  iodi 
injected  by  a  hypodermic  syringe  at  intervals  of  three  to  four  days, 
until  six  to  eight  injections  have  been  made).  Subcutaneous  injections 
of  absolute  alcohol  might  also  be  tried. 

In  fresh  dislocations  which  are  irreducible  an  aseptic  arthrotomy 
should  be  performed — i.  e.,  the  site  of  the  dislocation  should  be  ex- 
posed by  an  incision  and  the  head  of  the  bone  tlien  brought  back  into 
place,  or  resected  if  reduction  is  otherwise  impossible.     But  recent 
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eiinple  dislocations  seldom  require  operative  interference,  since  reduc- 
tion can  generally  be  accompli&hed,  especially  if  chloroform  is  used. 

One  should  first  try  to  reduce  even  old  dislocations  by  the  usual 
method,  though  they  may  have  existed  for  weeks,  months,  or  years ; 
luxations  of  the  shoulder  and  also  of  the  hip  have  thus  been  success- 
fully brought  back  into  place  two  years  after  the  accident.  The  possi- 
bility of  reduction  in  these  cases  depends  mainly  upon  the  extent  of 
the  injuries  which  the  soft  parts  have  suffered,  upon  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  fixation  of  the  dislocated  articular  end  of  the  bone  in  its  new 
position,  and,  finally,  upon  whether  the  joint  cavity  is  much  diminished 
in  size  or  quite  obliterated.  After  thoroughly  ansesthetising  the 
patient  with  chloroform,  the  same  manipulations  are  employed  for  the 
reduction  of  old  dislocations  as  for  those  which  are  recent,  the  articular 
end  of  the  bone  being  first  freed  by  rotatory  movements.  The  manipu- 
lations aimed  at  reduction  should  be  made  with  great  care  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  bones  or  soft  parts.  The  mechanical  contrivances  once  so 
extensively  used,  such  as  pulleys,  windlasses,  etc.,  have  become  obsolete 
and  have  only  a  historic  interest.  Even  though  the  reduction  is  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  a  good  result  is  not  always  assured,  as  the  joint 
often  remains  stiff  in  spite  of  massage,  electricity,  and  active  and  pas- 
sive motion.  If  reduction  is  impossible,  the  dislocation  should  be  ex- 
posed by  an  incision — i.  e.,  arthrotomy  should  be  performed  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  returned  to  its  normal  position,  especially  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  limb  has  become  useless  owing  to  malposition,  or  in  which 
the  dislocated  articular  end  of  the  bone  causes  pain  and  paralysis  by 
pressing  upon  the  nerves.  In  such  instances  resection  of  the  articular 
end  of  the  bone  will  often  be  necessary  as  a  preliminary  step  in  per- 
forming reduction.  At  the  hip  the  position  of  the  limb  is  sometimes 
l)est  corrected  by  osteoclasis  or  subtrochanteric  osteotomy.  In  other 
cases  of  old  irreducible  dislocations  one  may  try  to  make  as  good  a 
nearthrosis  as  possible  by  means  of  massage,  passive  motion,  electricity, 
and  warm  baths. 

Dislocations  in  which  there  is  an  opening  at  the  same  time  into  the 
joint  are  treated  by  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  wounds  of  joints  (see 
page  723).  Under  these  circumstances,  also,  reduction  should  be  per- 
formed as  promptly  as  possible,  taking  every  antiseptic  precaution  and 
providing  for  drainage  of  the  joint.  According  to  Drewitz,  reduction 
without  resection  of  the  head  of  the  bone  gave,  even  in  preantiseptic 
times,  movable  joints  in  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  If  ditficulties 
are  met  with  in  performing  reduction  the  knife  should  be  made  use  of, 
and  when  reduction  has  been  accomplished  the  joint  should  be  care- 
fully drained  and  immobilised.     If  the  soft  parts  have  been  very  much 
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injored  permanent  irri^r^on  shoald  be  emplojed.  Resection  of  the 
head  of  the  di9i*j<nu:ai  bone  k  indieated  in  cases  complicated  bv  com- 
ininated  fractares,  extensive  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  sappuration 
within  the  joint,  or  where  re«iaetion  is  impossible  by  other  means.  If 
sepsis  has  alreaiiv  made  its  appearance  prompt  amputation  or  disarticu- 
lation mav  be  necesearv. 

If  both  dislocation  and  fracture  occur  t(^ther,  it  should  be  our 
first  aim  to  reduce  the  dislocation  when  this  is  possible,  ^i^^  ^or  ex- 
ample, direct  pressure  upt>n  the  articular  fragment  in  the  case  of  dislo- 
cation and  fracture  of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder  joint.  In  otiier 
instances  reduction  of  the  dislocation  may  be  impossible,  and  the  frac- 
ture must  first  be  allowed  to  heal  before  the  dislocation  is  attended  to. 
In  suitable  cases  operative  measures  must  be  undertaken — L  e.,  the  seat 
of  injury  should  be  exposed,  and  whatever  measures  the  condition  calls 
for  adopted.  The  prognosis  of  all  dislocations  which  are  complicated 
by  fracture  should  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful  as  regards  restoration  of 
the  normal  mobility  of  the  joint. 

The  other  complications«  such  as  injuries  to  vessels  and  nerves,  are 
to  l>e  treated  in  the  usual  way  «see  §  88). 

Dislocation  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee  rarely  occurs  inde- 
pendently of  other  changes  in  the  joint.  Habitual  dislocation  of  these  car^ 
tilajres  has  been  observed,  the  most  common  variety  being  a  displacement  of 
the  inner  cartilage  forwards,  due  to  forced  flexion  of  the  knee  joint  combined 
with  outwani  rotation  of  the  foot,  or.  rather,  leg.  The  displaced  cartilage  can 
1)0  felt  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  joint,  the  knee  is  somewhat  flexed,  and 
iH)niplete  extension  is  impossible. 

For  a  description  of  dislocations  of  tendons  and  nerves  see  pages  509,  510. 

II.  Pathdogioal  or  SpontaneouB  DialocationB  are  observed  in  the 
<M)nrHi»  of  diseiuios  of  joints  either  as  a  result  of  an  abnormal  stretch- 
ing or  lux  condition  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments,  or  of  changes  within 
fho  joint  surli  as  thivse  caused  by  arthritis  deformans  or  caries.  Under 
Hucli  cinMinistanoos  either  an  incomplete  or  a  complete  dislocation  takes 
|»liMM\  ('(»ining  on  gnulually  and  brought  about  by  the  weight  of  the 
iiinl»,  or  HudikMily  from  some  slight  traumatism,  muscular  action,  etc. 

\V(^  (iistinguish  :  I.  Distention  Dislocations^  due  to  a  stretching  or 
jfix  «Kondition  of  the  (»apsule  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  caused  by  a 
HiTouK,  mM'oiibrinous,  or  more  rarely  suppurative  effusion.  Complete 
him!  incMnnpK'to  dislocations  of  this  kind  are  especially  common  in  the 
(foiirrtc^  of  !n(»tastatic  inflammations  of  joints  with  large  collections 
<d'  iluiii,  Huch  as  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
jet  f(*v(*r,  <li|>lith(M*ia,  puerperal  fever,  and  pyasniia.  The  capsule  and 
liganiunts  of    a  joint — the  shoulder,  for  example — may  also   become 
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stretched  in  e&nes  of  miiticular  atrii)iHv  and  [taraly^s.  Cinder  Uiew 
cundidotiä  the  muecles  are  not  cApal)le  af  supporting  the  extremity,  and 
thus  allow  diäplac-einent»  of  llio  joint  »nrface«  to  take  place  either  gradu- 
ally or  aaddculy.  The  vuliiutary  dislocations  mentioned  on  page  712 
arc  likewise  looked  upon  by  giuiuo  auth<^re  as  distention  dii^looatione>. 

Quite  recently  VerDeiiil  has  called  atlenticin  to  dJslocatioDS  which  occur 
during  acute  articular  rheumatiam  and  run  a  course  exactlj  like  that  of 
traumatic  dislocations.  Iti  all  cases  the  luxalious  took  place  Euddenly  and 
spontaneously,  aud  could  be  reduced  vePy  eaRily  under  an  ansBBthetic.  Ver- 
il  thinks  that  these  dislocations  are  caused  by  muscular  action  and  a  las 
condition  of  the  ligamentä. 

2.  Denlr^Ktiim  Ifl«lixyttifiniii. — The  most  common  form  of  patlio- 
lo^cal  dislocation  ie  due  to  a  carious  destmction  of  the  joint  eurfaceh 
eomhined  with  corresponding  changes  in  the  capanle  and  liganientfi. 
In  this  category  belong  the  so^^alled  "  wandering  of  the  acetabulum  "  in 
coxitis  (]Hige  674,  Fig.  374)  and  the  spondylolisthesis — i.e.,  the  »lipping 
down  of  the  last  lunil>ar  vertebra  into  the  pelvi;^  in  cafes  of  tuljerciilar 
deatructiou  of  llie  corresponding  intervertebral  ligaments  (see  ^  114). 

3.  Titrfiynnity  Didfnxituni«,  which  are  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  bony  parts  of  the  joint  due  to  an  atrophy  of  bone  witli- 
ont  suppuration  and  without 
the  production  of  granula- 
tions. They  most  commonly 
occur  in  connection  with  ar- 
Üiritia  deformans  (see  page 
686.  Fig.  380V 

For  the  course,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  pathological 
dialocationa  see  ^  113.  ^  114, 
I  llSdnflammationsand  De- 
formities of  Joints*,  and  the 
alwTe  description  of  traumat- 
ic dislocations, 

III.  Congeiiital  Diiloos- 
tioni.  —  Congenital  disloca- 
tions are  mainly  the  result  of 
anomalona  or  arrested  fretal  development.  They  are  most  common  at 
the  hip  (Fig.  3941,  being  very  rarely  found  in  the  rest  of  the  joint«,  and 
ar«  occasionally  combined  with  otiier  anomalies  of  development,  such 
as  club-foot,  spina  bitida,  and  ectropion  vesic».  These  congenital  din- 
locfttions,  which  take  place  in  uUrn,  shoidd  not  b*.'  oonfii«od  with  the 
tratimatic  ones  which  take  place  during  delivery  and  iitc  due  to  cxtrac- 
4ft 


L— Coii««nit»l  iiiii1oc»iioii  ofthf  left  liipin  ■ 
inoiilh*-u)d  ifirl :  n,  rrnwil«  of  Üiu  •^aiwiilv 
ich  tiM  hccn  iliaMii'hsl  Btt*r  i  i,  UDdc*c[ul>Hl 
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iiijnred  perinaueiit  irngntion  should  be  employed.     Resection 
liettd  uf  tile  dislofuted  bone  is  indicated  in  cases  couiplicattid  by 
minuted   fracturee,  extunsive    injury  to   the   soft    parts,  suppur 
within  the  joint,  or  where  reduction  is  impossible  by  other  means. 
fiGpsis  has  already  made  its  appearance  prompt  amputation  or  disartj 
lation  may  be  necessary. 

If  both  dislocation  and  fracture  occur  together,  it  should  be  oui^ 
tirst  aim  to  reduce  the  dislocation  when  this  is  pos^iDle,  using,  for  ex- 
ample, direct  pressure  upon  the  articular  fragment  in  the  case  of  dislo- 
cation and  fracture  of  the  humerus  at  tlie  shoulder  joint.  In  other 
instances  reduction  of  the  dislocation  may  be  impossible,  and  the  frac- 
ture must  firet  be  allowed  to  heal  before  the  dislocation  is  attended  to. 
In  suitable  cases  operative  measures  must  be  undertaken — i.  e.,  the  seat 
of  injury  should  be  expoaeil,  and  whatever  measures  the  condition  c^le 
for  adopted.  The  prognosis  of  all  dislocations  which  are  complicated 
by  fracture  should  he  looked  upon  as  doubtful  as  regards  restoration  of 
the  normal  mobility  of  the  joint. 

The  other  complications,  such  as  injuries  to  vessels  and  nerves,  are 
to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way  (see  ^  8S). 

Dislocation  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee  rarely  occurs  indw" 
pendeotly  of  other  changes  in  the  joint.  Habitual  dislocation  of  these  car* 
tilages  has  been  observed,  the  most  common  variety  being  a  displacement  €»f 
the  inner  cartilage  forwards,  due  to  forced  flexion  of  the  knee  joint  combined 
with  outward  rotation  of  the  foot,  or,  rather.  leg.  The  displace«!  cartilage  can 
be  felt  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  joint,  the  knee  is  somewhat  flexed,  and  i* 
complete  exiension  is  impossible.  \ 

For  a  description  of  dislocations  of  tendons  and  nerves  see  pages  509,  SlO. 

It.  Pathologioal  or  Bpontaneoiu  Dislooationi  are  o1>served  in  tVri  ' 
course  of  diseases  of  joints  either  as  a  result  of  an  abnormal  stretdfi 
ing  or  lax  condition  of  the  capsule  and  tigamenta,  or  of  changes  withirij  I 
Che  joint  such  as  those  caused  hy  arthritis  deformans  or  caries.  Undrt  ' 
such  circumstances  either  an  incomplete  or  a  complete  dislocation  takfll  ' 
])lace,  coming  on  gradually  and  brought  about  by  the  weight  of  tfal  ' 
limb,  or  suddenly  from  some  slight  traumatism,  muscular  action,  etc. 

We  distinguish;  1,  Distent!*/»  />i#/rtrfl(/(w«,  due  to  a  stretching  oj  ' 
lax  condition  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  caused  byi  t 
serous,  sero -fibrinous,  or  more  rarely  suppurative  effusion,  ('ompletl  « 
and  incomplete  dislocations  of  this  kind  are  especially  common  tn  tb  N 
course  of  metastatic  inflammations  of  jointe  with  large  collection  t 
of  fluid,  such  as  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  bgs^m 
let  fever,  diphtheria,  puerperal  fever,  and  pya>mia.  The  capsule  Ui9)ü 
ligaments  of    a  joint — the  shoulder,  for  example — may   also   becouMOi. 
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»  off  mnfloalar  atntpkr  lad  f«nüj««L  Under  tbwe 
■aiiJitkwifc  the  auwrfa»  are  mat  otpable  <4  aqipoctng  tlw  KOnaiir,  and 
a  iDov  duptaoBOHate  of  tbv  jintf  iBrteai  to  lik»  phn*  «tllMr  gndo- 
Ifij  or  smMealy,  Tbti  T0IW1U17  Hhkicariowa  ■eananaj  (m  pa^  7IA 
ai*  likvvüfr  luofced  spoB  bjr  Mfne  amlMm  a*  dieseatk«  itttlaaüom. 

Qnte  r«cvatlv  VttroenjI  hM  calkd  aUvntina  lo  ttwioftw»»  wbirfa  onur 
tin^  aratc  ariiralKr  rbMunaUnn  «ad  na  «  omin»  rxartlj-  likr  tb*l  of 
toamastic  dülocaiioas.  In  kU  caan  tbc  lus«tH>os  took  plan-  HtMral;'  uid 
lymtsiKKNalj.  mad  eoaU  be  reduted  tcTt  «mIt  uodrr  aa  atun4b«<k-.  Vpr- 
BHitl  tbinla  that  tliiw  disktcatHai*  are  CKiaed  hx  tnoMTulv  actioa  and  ■  las 
«MMÜtioo  of  the  ligament«. 

IhMrtn-tinm  J}iJnraSi"nM. — ^Thff  roost  c««minon  form  of  |mi)ii>- 

kgieal  «li^Iouittun  ü  ilue  tu  a  rariuos  destnwtioa  »f  the  jttint  »nrfare« 

eHnbincd   with   comspimdiit^  eliaiigee  in  the  n|»iilc  and  li^iueiiis. 

Istliisntf^urT  liflung  thv  K>K»lkd  "  wBiidvriiig  of  the  acetabDluio ''  in 

mitif  I  p^«  *^74,  Fig.  374)  and  the  «p(iih]vlii)i»ti)««ie — i.  e..  the  slipping 

if  tbe  laf-t  lamliAr  verU-br«  inUt  tlie  pelvis  in  caü«  uf  tnlicrtmlKr 

iaavaüou  of  llie  rornwpondinfE  inli-rvenebnl  lipunenle  {te^  g  114). 

S.  D»y'»rniittf  Ditjiieation*.  which  are  ll»e  reMilt  of  changes  in  th« 

ftt  t}i  the  Ikidv  parts  of  the  joint  due  (o  an  Btroph;r  of  bone  witli- 

!  appuration  and  without 

fk  pntdueiiDii   uf  graniila- 

liaa.    Thev  most  oomntunlv 

to  cuntiection  with  ar- 

Atftis  defortnaiitt  (see  page 

IBkrip.  380). 

Ftu-  the  coarse,  diagnosis, 
tadaeatnient  of  patlKrIogii'al 
AlntaiJonfi  se«  §113,^114, 
(USUnäammationsaiid  De- 
ImniieH  of  Joittt«^.  and  the 
ih«««dt?<crii>tion  of  traumat- 
>  £4()cfttion&. 

III.  Cmecnital  Dialoca- 
,'uiigenital  di«loca< 
mwnl;  the  reenlt  of  """ 

or  arrested  fiptal  ileveloprnent.     They  are  most  < 

394),  lieing  verv  rarely  found  in  tlie  rest  of  the  joints,  and 

loally  conihined  with  other  anomalies  of  development,  HUch 

^ina  bilida,  and  ectropion  vesica.     These  congenital  diB- 

wliieh  take  place  in  nt,ttrii,  should  not  he  confneed  with  the 

OMi  which  take  place  during  delivery  and  are  duu  to  oxtrav- 


■ongeniul  rlUlopUion  nflli 
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injured  permanent  irrigation  should  be  employed.  Resection  of  the 
head  of  the  dislocated  bone  is  indicated  in  cases  complicated  by  com- 
minuted fractures,  extensive  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  suppuration 
within  the  joint,  or  where  reduction  is  impossible  by  other  means.  If 
sepsis  has  already  made  its  appearance  prompt  amputation  or  disarticu- 
lation may  be  necessary. 

If  both  dislocation  and  fracture  occur  together,  it  should  be  our 
first  aim  to  reduce  the  dislocation  when  this  is  possible,  using,  for  ex- 
ample, direct  pressure  upon  the  articular  fragment  in  the  case  of  dislo- 
cation and  fracture  of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder  joint.  In  other 
instances  reduction  of  the  dislocation  may  be  impossible,  and  the  frac- 
ture must  first  be  allowed  to  heal  before  the  dislocation  is  attended  to. 
In  suitable  cases  operative  measures  must  be  undertaken — i.  e.,  the  seat 
of  injury  should  be  exposed,  and  whatever  measures  the  condition  calk 
for  adopted.  The  prognosis  of  all  dislocations  which  are  complicated 
by  fracture  should  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful  as  regards  restoration  of 
the  normal  mobility  of  the  joint. 

The  other  complications,  such  as  injuries  to  vessels  and  nerves,  are 
to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way  (see  §  88). 

Dislocation  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee  rarely  occurs  inde- 
pendently of  other  changes  in  the  joint.  Habitual  dislocation  of  these  car 
tilages  has  been  observed,  the  most  common  variety  being  a  displacement  of 
the  inner  cartilage  forwards,  due  to  forced  flexion  of  the  knee  joint  combined 
with  outward  rotation  of  the  foot,  or,  rather,  leg.  The  displaced  cartilage  can 
be  felt  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  joint,  the  knee  is  somewhat  flexed,  and 
complete  extension  is  impossible. 

For  a  description  of  dislocations  of  tendons  and  nerves  see  pages  509, 510. 

II.  Pathological  or  Spontaneoiu  Dislooatioiui  are  observed  in  tlie 
course  of  diseases  of  joints  either  as  a  result  of  an  abnormal  stretxjli- 
ing  or  lax  condition  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments,  or  of  changes  within 
the  joint  such  as  those  caused  by  arthritis  deformans  or  caries.  Under 
such  circumstances  either  an  incomplete  or  a  complete  dislocation  takes 
place,  coming  on  gradually  and  brought  about  by  the  weight  of  tlic 
Umb,  or  suddenly  from  some  slight  traumatism,  muscular  action,  etc. 

We  distinguish  :  1.  Distention  Dishcatioiis,  due  to  a  stretching  or 
lax  condition  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  caused  by  a 
serous,  serofibrinous,  or  more  rarely  suppurative  effusion.  Complete 
and  incomplete  dislocations  of  this  kind  are  especially  common  in  the 
course  of  metastatic  inflammations  of  joints  with  large  collections 
of  fluid,  such  as  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  small-pi^x,  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  diphtheria,  puerperal  fever,  and  pysemia.  The  cnpsnle  and 
ligaments  of   a  joint — the  shoulder,  for  example — may   also  become 
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etched  in  cases  of  muscular  atropliy  and  paralysis.  Under  these 
nditioiis  tlie  muscles  are  iiut  capable  of  supporting  tlie  extremity,  and 
is  allow  displacements  of  tlie  joint  surfaces  to  take  place  either  gradu- 
y  or  suddeuly.  The  volnutary  dislocations  mentioned  on  page  712 
:  likewise  looked  upon  by  some  authors  as  distention  dislocations. 

Quit«  recently  Yemeuil  has  called  attention  to  dislocatioos  which  occur 
rin^  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  run  a  course  exactly  like  that  of 
.umatic  dislocations.  In  all  cases  the  luxations  took  place  suddenly  and 
>ntaneouBly,  and  could  be  reduced  vefy  easily  under  an  aneesthetic,  Ver- 
oil  thinks  that  these  dislocations  are  caused  by  muscular  action  and  a  lax 
idition  of  the  hgaments. 

2.  Destruction  Didoeations. — The  most  common  form  of  patho- 
pcal  dislocation  is  due  to  a  carious  destruction  of  the  joint  surfaces 
mbined  vith  corresponding  changes  in  tlie  capsule  and  ligaments. 

this  category  belong  the  so-called  "  wandering  of  the  acetabulum  "  in 
xitis  (page  674,  Fig.  374}  and  tlie  spondylolisthesis — i,  e.,  the  slipping 
wn  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  into  the  pelvis  in  cases  of  tul^ereular 
struction  of  the  corresponding  intervertebral  ligaments  (see  §  114). 

3.  Deformity  Dislocation«,  which  are  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
ape  of  the  bony  parts  of  the  joint  dne  to  an  atrophy  of  bone  with- 
t  suppuration  and  without 
e  production  of  granula- 
ins.  They  most  commonly 
enr  in  connection  witli  ar- 
ritis  deformans  (see  page 
6,  Fig.  380). 

For  the  course,  diagnosis, 
d  treatment  of  pathological 
locations  see  §  113,  §  114, 
1 19  (Inflammations  and  De- 
rmities  of  Joints),  and  the 
ove  description  of  trau  mat- 
dislocations. 

III.  Congenital  Dialoca- 
m^  —  Congenital  disloea- 
IR6  are  mainly  the  result  of 

omalons  or  arrested  ftetal  development.  They  are  most  common  at 
e  hip  (Fig.  394),  Ijeing  very  rarely  found  in  the  rest  of  the  joints,  and 
e  occasionally  combined  with  other  anomalies  of  development,  such 

club-foot,  spina  bifida,  and  ectropion  vesicae.  Tiiese  congenital  dis- 
»tions,  which  take  place  in  utero,  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
mmatic  ones  which  take  place  during  delivery  and  ai-e  due  to  extrac- 
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tion  of  the  child.  This  latter  form  of  dislocation  is,  however,  extreme- 
ly rare,  fractures,  especially  at  the  epiphysis,  on  account  of  the  latter« 
slight  power  of  resistance,  being  much  more  common. 

InveftigationB  relating  to  the  Pathology  and  Etiology  of  Congenital  JM^ 
oationa — These  investigations  have  to  do  almost  exclusively  with  congenital 
dislocations  of  the  hip.  I  had  an  opportunity  at  one  time  of  examioing  a 
dislocation  of  this  kind  in  a  female  child  six  months  old  (Fig.  394).  I  found 
that  the  acetabulum  was  very  imperfectly  developed,  that  the  neck  of  the 
femur  formed  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  shaft,  and  that  the  ligamentum  teres 
was  so  much  thickened  and  lengthened  that  the  head  of  the  femur,  which 
was  situated  near  the  anterior  superior  spine,  did  not  have  suflBcient  room  in 
the  shallow  acetabulum.  The  pelvis  was,  moreover,  asymmetrical,  but  the 
capsule  of  the  joint  was  normal. 

The  congenita]  dislocation  of  the  hip  usually  belongs  to  the  iliac  variety, 
the  head  being  in  contact  with  the  ilium.     Lordosis  of  the  vei*tebral  column 

is  present,  especially  in  bilateral  dislocations,  and  the  pa- 
tients have  a  very  characteristic  gait,  like  that  of  a  duck. 

The  main  cause  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  an  imperfect  development  of  the 
acetabulum  or  the  cotyloid  ligament,  and  its  occurrence  is 
favoured  by  extreme  flexion  and  adduction  of  the  thighs 
of  the  fostus  (Fig.  395,  Dupuytren,  Roser).  A  very  small 
uterus,  which  exerts  abnormal  pressure  upon  the  foetus, 
thus  causing  the  latter  to  assume  a  cramped  position,  may 
possibly  have  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hip  joint.  The  obtuse  angle  which  the  neck 
of  the  femur  makes  with  the  shaft  (Fig.  394)  should  also  be 
noted,  as  this  is  probably  not  always  a  secondary  condition, 
but  one  which  may  sometimes  develop  primarily  from  the 
above-mentioned  cramped  position  of  the  foetus  brought 
about  by  a  uterus  which  is  deflcient  in  size.  Owing  to  the 
obtuse  angle  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  forms  with  the 
shaft  (Fig.  394),  the  head,  as  it  were,  grows  past  the  acetab- 
ulum instead  of  into  it.  Other  cases  of  congenital  dislo- 
cation are  probably  the  result  of  an  abnormally  long  and 
thick  ligamentum  teres,  which,  as  in  the  case  I  examined, 
does  not  give  the  head  sufficient  room  in  the  acetabulum. 
Another  important  fact,  from  an  etiological  point  of  view,  is  that  congenital 
dislocations  of  the  hip  are  much  more  common  in  females  than  in  males,  87*6 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  occurring  in  the  former  sex. 

From  careful  examinations  which  I  have  made  of  the  foetal  pelvis,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  latter  fact  can  be  explained  by  the  comparatively  vertical  posi- 
tion of  the  ilium  in  females,  which,  in  conjunction  with  th'^  abnormal  anj^le 
formed  by  the  neck  of  the  femur  with  the  shaft,  readily  allows  the  head  to 
leave  the  shallow  acetabulum  and  glide  up  on  to  the  ilium. 

It  follows  from  wliat  has  been  said  that  the  congenital  dislocations  of  the 
hip  are  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  anomalies  in  the  development  of  the 
fcptus  due  to  various  causes. 


Fio.  395.— The  man- 
ner in  which  a 
congenital  dislo- 
cation of  the  liip 
in  produced:  the 
lejf  ot  the  f(DtUH  in 
forced  to  aüitutiio 
Uli  almorinully 
udducted  pof*ition 
hy  a  uterus  whi«'h 
is  too  siiiall  (\V. 
Koser ). 
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Tlie  rare  caeee  of  congenital  diälocations  of  other  joints  of  the  body 
are  probably  also  due  to  fcBtal  anomalies  of  development.  Congenital 
Hubcoracoid,  subacromial,  and  infratipinoue  dislocatidus  of  the  shoulder 
have  been  reported,  as  well  as  congenital  dislocations  of  the  elbow, 
wri:3t,  knee,  and  ankle.  At  tlie  elbow,  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius — backward,  outward,  forward,  or  inward^a  the 
most  common. 

Tlie  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  congenital  dislocations 
of  the  different  joints  are  taken  up  at  length  in  the  Special  Surgery, 
and  I  will  only  briolly  state  here  that  the  prognosis  is  usually  unfavour- 
able, although  fairly  good  results 
have  been  obtained  in  dislocations 
at  the  knee.  ESective  treatment 
is  generally  very  difficult,  as  the 
dislocations  are  ordinarily  not  rec- 
ognised until  too  late.  Patients  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  come  ander  observa- 
tion until  the  joint  has  undergone 
such  changes  that  a  reduction  is  no 
'  longer  possible.  Little  or  no  bene- 
fit results  from  immobilisation  car- 
ried out  for  a  long  time,  or  from 
extension  or  supporting  apparatus. 
Recently  König  and  others  have 
tried  to  expose  the  head  of  the  fe- 
mnr  in  cases  of  congenital  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip  by  I-angenbeck's  in- 
cision, and  then  to  free  the  head 
sufficiently  by  subperiosteal  divis- 
ion of  the  muscular  insertions  and 
soft  part«  to  enable  it  to  be  drawn 
down  into  the  region  of  the  acetab- 
ulum. If  there  is  no  acetabulum, 
or  if,  as  is  usual,  it  is  only  rudimen- 
tary, it  must  l)e'  chiselled  out,  or  an         '■''"■  3In;.— DnuUlt  ■■orJUL-uLtBl  dinlocatmn  of 

artificial  one  made  by  means  of  a 

flap  of  periosteum  and  bone.  I  have  found  it  very  difficult,  es-pecially 
in  older  children,  to  keep  the  head  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  acetab- 
nlnm,  either  immediately  after  the  operation  or  laler,  when  the  wound 
has  healed,  on  account  of  the  obtuse  angle  made  by  the  neck  of  the  fe- 
mur with  the  shaft.  I  obtained,  however,  an  excellent  result  in  the 
ease  of  a  boy  three  years  old  with  a  unilateral  dislocation,  because  the 
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acetabulum  was  abnormally  deep,  so*  that  the  head  found  sufBcient  sup- 
port,  even  without  enlarging  the  acetabulum  artificially.  This  was  the 
deepest  acetabulum  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  congenital  dislocation; 
and  as  the  ligamentum  teres  had  ruptured,  I  doubt  if  this  was,  after  all, 
a  true  congenital  dislocation.  It  was,  more  likely,  a  traumatic  disloca- 
tion, acquired  at  a  very  early  period — an  injury  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  extremely  rare  in  the  first  years  of  life. 

§  123.  Wounds  of  Joints — Wounds  of  joints  consist  of  punctured, 
incised,  and  contused  wounds,  and  wounds  which  are  complicated  with 
fracture,  including  gunshot  wounds  (see  §  124).  Any  wound  which 
opens  a  joint — a  so-called  penetrating  wound — even  though  extremely 
small,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  serious  injury,  since  it  may 
more  or  less  completely  destroy  the  function  of  the  joint,  and  even 
imperil  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  escape  of  synovial  fluid  is  a  symp- 
tom which  indicates  l>eyoud  a  doubt  that  the  joint  has  been  opened. 
The  prognosis  of  penetrating  wounds  of  joints  is,  however,  much  more 
favourable  than  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method 
of  treating  wounds,  and  we  now  have  no  fear  of  opening  a  joint 
aseptically  with  the  knife  or  trocar.  But  the  conditions  are  entirely^ 
different  in  the  case  of  accidental  wounds  made  with  an  unsterilised 
instrument,  or  of  gunshot  wounds  into  which  dirty  pieces  of  clothing 
have  perhaps  entered.  Under  such  circumstances  germs  of  infection 
can  readily  make  their  way  into  the  joint,  and  with  great  rapidity  cauä« 
violent  inflammation. 

The  course  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  a  joint  depends  very  largely 
upon  whether  or  not  germs  of  infection  have  gained  access  to  the  joint 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  afterwards. 

AVe  shall  first  discuss  the  cases  in  which  everything  is  most  favour- 
able— i.  e.,  in  which  no  infection  of  the  wound,  a  punctured  one,  for 
example,  lias  taken  place.  The  course  of  such  a  wound  will  then  be 
as  follows :  The  synovia  makes  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, but  soon  ceases  to  flow  out,  and  the  wound  becomes  agglutinated 
and  heals  up  without  causing  any  inflammation  or  disturlmnce  of  fnnc- 
tion  in  the  joint.  In  other  cases  a  mild  inflammation  occurs,  taking 
th3  form  of  a  synovitis  serosa  or  serofibrinosa. 

The  course  of  an  infected  wound  of  a  joint  is  quite  different  In- 
fection may  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  accident  or  later,  and  is 
then  due  to  improi)er  treatment  or  dirty  prol)es,  or  to  the  fact  that 
the  patient  pays  no  attention  to  the  wound,  and  walks  about«  thus,  by 
his  movement  of  the  parts,  permitting  air  and  infectious  germs  to 
have  free  access  to  the  joint.  In  some  cases  the  wound  has  already 
united,  and  then  on  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  manifestations  of  Inflam- 
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juation  suddenly  make  their  appearance,  and  rapidly  increase  in  sever- 
ity. The  joint  is  swollen,  tense,  and  very  painful,  the  skin  is  red  and 
feels  hot,  and  there  is  high  fever.  If  the  agglutinated  borders  of  the 
wound  are  separated  by  a  probe,  or  if  the  sutures  are  removed,  pus 
immediately  makes  its  appearance.  Other  cases,  especially  those  in 
which  there  is  a  large  effusion  of  blood,  run  a  more  acute  course,  and 
the  local  and  general  symptoms  of  suppuration  in  the  joint  come 
on  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury.  These  are  the  most 
unfavourable  ones,  and  unless  the  infected  contents  are  promptly 
removed  by,  freely  opening  up  the  joint,  followed  by  drainage 
and  antiseptic  irrigation,  or,  if  necessary,  by  resection,  acute  gan- 
grene of  the  joint  may  rapidly  follow,  with,  perhaps,  constitutional 
sepsis. 

In  another  group  of  cases  the  course  is  more  subacute,  and  though 
the  exudate  within  the  joint  is  very  large  it  is  not  noticeably  suppu- 
rative in  character,  but  looks  like  cloudy  synovia  mixed  with  flakes  con- 
taining pus-cells  (see  §  113). 

The  final  outcome  of  an  infected  wound  of  a  joint  varies,  though 
if  it  receives  antiseptic  treatment  early  enough  recovery  is  assured. 
In  some  cases,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  suppurative  inflam- 
mation gradually  gets  well  spontaneously  without  any  particular  anti- 
septic treatment,  but  in  others  which  are  not  ])roperly  attended  to  the 
suppuration  becomes  progressive,  breaks  through  the  capsule  of  the 
joint,  and  gives  rise  to  suppuration  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  the 
inflammation  in  the  joint  itself  apparently  diminishes  in  intensity. 
Such  suppurative  processes  not  infrequently  run  a  very  tedious  course, 
gradually  going  on  to  pysemia,  to  which  or  to  extreme  exhaustion  the 
patient  succumbs.  The  worst  cases  are  those  in  which  death  occurs 
from  acute  septicaemia  within  a  few  days.  These  septic  or  gangrenous 
inflammations  of  joints  may  be  caused  by  a  very  slight  injury,  such  as 
puncture  of  the  joint  with  a  sewing  needle,  and  they  may  run  such  a 
rapid  course  that  even  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  death  from  septicaemia 
cannot  be  prevented  even  by  amputation  or  disarticulation.  We  have 
already  descril)ed  the  course  and  outcome  of  the  different  varieties  of 
acute  inflammations  of  joints  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Joint  Inflam- 
mations. 

The  Repair  of  Wounds  in  Cartilage.— Gies  has  made  experiments  on 
young  dogs  with  reference  to  the  repair  of  wounds  made  in  cartilage  and  has 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  clean  aseptic  woimds  in  this  tissue  never  heal, 
but  remain  permanently  unchanged,  while  wounds  which  are  made  in  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms  heal  up  so  completely  as  not  to  leave  any  or 
scarcely  any  traces  behind  them. 
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The  escape  of  synovial  fluid  in  all  recent  cases  which  come  under 
observation  immediately  after  the  reception  of  the  injury  has,  as  we 
remarked  before,  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  of  pene- 
trating wounds  of  a  joint.  In  some  instances  in  which  the  joint  is 
laid  wide  open  the  exposed  articular  cartilages  may  be  recognized  at 
the  first  glance.  But  not  infrequently  the  puncture  or  other  wound  is 
already  closed,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  joint  has  been  opened 
or  not,  and  under  these  circumstances  we  must  quietly  wait  for  further 
developments.  A  warning  should  be  given  here  against  probing 
wounds  too  freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint. 

Treatment  of  Wounds  of  Joints — Every  wound  of  a  joint,  even  tlie 
most  trivial,  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care.  We  shall  not 
discuss  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  of  joints,  as  they  will  be 
taken  up  later  in  §  124. 

Absolutely  fresh  cases  without  much  effusion  into  the  joint,  and 
without  apparent  infection,  are  treated  by  disinfection  of  the  wound 
and  its  neighbourhood.     I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suture  such  wounds,  but 
merely  dust  them  with  iodoform,  cover  them  with  iodoform  or  bichlo- 
ride gauze  which  has  been  moistened  in  a  l-to-1,000  solution  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  and  over  this  place  sterilised  cotton.     Large  wounds 
should  be  packed  with  iodoform  or  sterilised  gauze.     The  antiseptic 
occlusive  dressing  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  the  joint  must  be 
carefully  immobilised  by  splints.     The  time  for  changing  the  dres6ing^ 
depends  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  the  injury,  and  very  often  asep- 
tic healing  takes  place  without  changing  the  dressing  at  all.    But  should 
fever  make  its  appearance,  and  the  patient  complain  of  pain,  the  dress- 
ing must  be  changed  immediately.     If,  upon  taking  off  the  dressing,  it 
is  evident  that  the  joint  has  become  infected  and  that  an  acute  suppu- 
rative inflammation  has  developed,  thorough  disinfection  and  drainage 
of  the  joint  must  be  begun  at  once.    The  joint  should  be  freely  opened, 
all  pockets  within  it  disinfected  with  a  l-to-1,000  bichloride  solution, 
and  any  blood-coagula  that  may  be  present  carefully  removed.     Short 
and  thick  drainage  tubes — preferably  of  glass— must  be  inserted  in 
those  places  where  they  can  most  eflFectually  help  to  carry  off  the  dis- 
charges.    In  suitable  cases  the  wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze 
or  sterilised  mull,  and  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  secure 
immobilisation  of  the  joint.     The  dressings  nmst  be  changed  often,  de- 
j)eiiding  upon  the  height  of  the  temperature.     Not  infrequently  one 
has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  this  treatment  is  followed  by  excellent 
results,  that  the  inflammation  of  the  joint  is  averted,  and  that,  even  in 
cases  where  one  could  hardly  have  expected  it,  perfect  mobility  of  tlie 
joint  is  regained  despite  the  fact  that  suppurative  arthritis  has  occurred. 
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If,  in  spite  of  disinfection  and  drainage  of  the  joint,  severe  consti- 
tutional symptoms  make  their  appearance,  or  if  the  suppuration  that  is 
present  is  very  extensive,  so  that  drainage  of  the  joint  presents  great 
difficulties,  resection  is  then  indicated ;  or,  if  general  systemic  infection 
tlireatens,  the  focus  of  infection  must  be  removed  by  amputation  or 
disarticulation. 

If  the  patient  comes  under  treatment  after  suppuration  has  already 
begun,  antiseptic  incision  and  drainage,  or  packing  of  the  joint  with  or 
without  resection,  *or  even  amputation  are  indicated,  depending  npon 
the  amount  of  suppuration  and  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  lasted. 
In  opening  up  old  infected  cases  of  this  kind  one  should  not  be  afraid 
of  making  too  many  incisions  into  the  diflFerent  parts  of  the  joint. 
Continuous  antiseptic  irrigation  will  often  be  found  a  most  excellent 
aid  in  the  subsequent  treatment  (see  page  178).  Any  complications 
that  may  be  encountered — fractures,  for  instance — are  to  be  treated  in 
tlie  usual  way.     (See  page  600,  Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures.) 


Appendix. 

Gunshot  wounds.    Military  practice. 

§  124.  Gnnahot  Iignriea — In  connection  with  wounds  of  joints,  we 
shall  give  a  short  description  of  the  gunshot  wounds  which  have  already 
been  referred  to  several  times  in  speaking  of  injuries  to  the  different 
tissues.  We  must,  of  course,  confine  ourselves  here  merely  to  a  brief 
sketch,  and  whoever  cares  to  becom^  better  acquainted  with  this  ex- 
tremely interesting  subject  should  read  the  excellent  works  of  Stro- 
meyer,  Pirogoff,  Langenbeck,  Billroth,  Esmarch,  etc.  The  literature 
of  gunshot  wounds  and  military  surgery  is  very  extensive.  Of  the 
older  books,  I  should  speak  especially  of  the  memoirs  of  I-arrey,  the 
famous  army  surgeon  of  Napoleon  I,  and,  amongst  English  works,  of 
The  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  by  John  Hennen. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  essentially  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  and 
are  most  commonly  caused  by  hand  firearms.  The  projectiles  of  the 
latter  (shot-guns,  revolvers,  pistols)  ai-e  generally  cylindrical  or  shaped 
like  an  acorn,  and  are  usually  made  of  lead.  The  bullets  used  in  mod- 
ern weapons — i.  e.,  those  of  small  calibre  (eight  millimetres),  at  present 
employed  by  the  European  armies — are  long  and  cylindrical,  and  con- 
sist of  a  lead  core  encased  in  steel.  Owing  to  this  steel  covering  the 
bullets  have  great  strength  and  retain  their  shape  when  they  strike  a 
bone  or  pass  through  the  body.  The  penetrating  power  of  these  bullets 
iß,  as  we  shall  see,  very  extraordinary,  but  they  are  nevertheless  more 
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humane  than  the  lead  bullets.     The  latter  become  so  8oft  from  frictior:^ 
as  they  pass  through  the  barrel  of  the  gun  and  the  air  that  they  chan 
their  shape  very  materially  and  break  up  into  single  pieces,  so  tliat 
sort  of  explosion  results.     When  they  strike  bone,  for  example,  tlie 
become   flattened   out,  split,  shattered,  or  broken   up  into  irregula 
pointed  fragments  of  lead.     In  the  case  of  shots  fired  from  a  short  di 
tance  the  bullet  is  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and,  as  we  sh 
see,  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  its  explosive  action  is  m 
likely  to  take  place. 

Bullets  cause  the  following  injuries :  1.  The  mildest  form  of  gcr^j 
shot  injury  is  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  with  suggillation  and  withc::^^ 
a  wound.     These  contusions  of  the  skin  or  soft  parts  are  usually  m^^^^ 
by  spent  balls  coming  from  a  great  distance.     In  rare  cases  subcut«^^^ 
ous  fractures  are  also  produced  in  this  manner.     Occasionally  the  o.o//. 
tused,  undivided  skin  is  pressed  inwards  like  a  pouch,  thus  csLiisiug^ 
when  the  bullet  strikes  upon  the  abdomen,  contusion  and  laceration  of 
internal  organs,  of  which  the  liver  may  be  one.     Moreover,  bullets 
which  have  a  great  velocity  can  be  so  checked  by  striking  a  watcli, 
purse,  pocketbook,  pieces  of  leather  on  the  uniform,  etc.,  that  oriiva 
contusion  without  any  wound  results.     Bullets  of  small  calibre  witli  a 
covering  of  nickel  or  steel  cannot  be  stopped  in  this  way,  as  they  have 
an  extraordinary  penetrating  power. 

2.  Furrcnced  wounds  are  caused  by  bullets  which  graze  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  the  skin,  so  that  a  more 
or  less  deep  furrow  is  formed. 

3.  The  most  common  gunshot  injuries  are  tnhvlar  wmmds—l  e., 
the  ball  passes  through  the  skin  and  enters  the  soft  parts,  where  it 
either  remains  lodged  (so-called  blind  shot  canal)  or  comes  out  again  at 
another  part  of  the  body  ("seton  shot"),  thus  making  an  opening 
wliere  it  entered  and  one  where  it  emerged.  The  differentiation  of 
the  points  of  entrance  and  exit  is  of  importance  notably  from  a  nieilico- 
legal  point  of  view.  The  point  of  entrance  is  usually  more  or  less  in- 
dented, depending  upon  the  size  of  the  bullet,  and  is  coloured  bluisli- 
black,  while  the  exit  opening  is  generally  smaller,  and  looks  more  like 
a  tear.  These  points  of  difference  do  not,  however,  always  hold  good, 
as  the  opening  of  exit  is  sometimes  larger  than  that  of  entrance,  partic- 
ularly when  a  bone  is  splintered  or  when  the  ball  changes  its  shape  or 
becomes  broken  into  pieces.  Occasionally  several  points  of  exit  are 
found,  especially  if  the  bullet  has  been  fired  at  short  range — a  thing 
which  produces  an  effect  like  an  explosion,  shattering  the  bone  into 
separate  splinters,  which  perforate  the  skin.  The  burning  of  the  integu- 
ment is  often  very  extensive  when  the  revolver  or  pistol  has  been  diß- 
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cliarged  close  to  the  body,  as  in  attempts  at  suicide,  and  then,  owing  to 
tlie  healing  into  the  tieeues  of  small  particles  of  powder,  the  gkia  often 
remains  of  a  grejish-black  colour  for  the  rest  of  life.  The  same  is  true 
of  small  shot,  which,  when  tired  from  near  at  hand,  can  also  cause  very 
extensive  destruction  of  the  region  where  they  strike,  and  particularly 
severe  shock,  giving  rise  to  such  marked  symptoms  of  collapse  that  the 
patient  may  die  soon  after  the  injury.  Quite  recently  I  saw  a  bad  case 
of  collapse  occasioued  in  this  way,  in  a  hunter  who  was  struck  1>y  tifty- 
two  pieces  of  shot;  but  in  spite  of  having  sustained  wounds  of  his 
lungs,  ])ericardium,  and  intestine,  the  patient  recovered. 

The  direction  of  the  canal  formed  by  the  ball  in  its  jiassage  through 
the  body  is  sometimes  very  peculiar,  and  instances  are  recorded  where 
it  encircled  the  thorax  close  to  the  ribs  without  injuring  the  pleura  or 
the  lungs.  The  entrance  into  a  gunshot  wound  of  unclean  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  bits  of  cloth,  leather,  or  liueu  from  the  clothirtg,  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  the  injury,  as 
siiltstances  like  these  are  extremely  apt  to  give  rise  to  infection  pro- 
vided the  micro-organiäms  they  contain  are  not  killed  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  bullet. 

The  modern  artillery  projectiles,  such  as  grenades,  cannon  balls, 
bhclls,  etc.,  often  give  rise  to  severe 
injuries  similar  to  those  caused  by 
machinery  in  times  of  peace ;  en- 
tire extremities  may  be  torn  from 
the  body,  and  death  can  l>e  instan- 
taneous. But  slight  wounds,  such 
afl  contusions  and  superficial  lace- 
rated wounds,  are  likewise  ire- 
(pienlly  caused  by  the  same  mis. 
tiiles. 

The  gunshot  injuries  of  bone 
are,  as  a  rule,  (1)  compound  com- 
VI  in  nie/}  fractures.  The  number 
of  fragments  is  sometimes  very 
large,  and,  in  addition,  there  are 
many  fissures,  as  illustrated  in  Figs. 
3.$->,  33li-338,  Syr.  The  splinters 
of  bone  are  often  driven  into  the 

soft  parts  or  even  through  the  skin,  forming,  as  we  stated  before,  sev- 
eral exit  openings,     Not  infrequently  the  bone  is  crushed  to  a  pulp. 

There  are  also  found  in  bone  (2)  tuhtlar  g\mn}iiA  wound«  or 
puiiched-out  wounds,  with  or  without  splinters  or  fissures.     The  latter, 
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in  Fig.  397,  unite  the  points  a  and  h  of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  mi^ 
8ile.  (3)  Subciftaiieous  fractures  oaueed  by  a  «pent  ball  have  alreac^ 
been  spoken  of.  The  mildest  form  of  injury  to  bone  is  (4)  contusion 
with  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  periosteum  and  bruising  of  tt 
bone  substance.  Sometimes  hollows  or  depressions,  together  with  f^ 
sures,  are  formed  in  the  bone  against  which  the  bullet  is  flattened  o^  ^ 
or  the  latter  is  found  impacted,  being  in  some  cases  split  in  two  a^j 
seated  astride  of  the  broken  edge  of  a  fragment  (Fig.  398). 

In  rare  instances  a  gunshot  fracture  takes  place  not  directly  at  ^.jp 
point  where  the  bullet  strikes  the  bone,  but  at  some  distance  from     jV 
and  either  exists  by  itself  or  is  combined  with  a  fracture  at  the  poii/^ 
where  the  bullet  struck  (Lacronique).   These  indirect  gunshot  fractui^ 
may  result  from  a  bend,  a  twist,  or  concussion  of  the  bone  in  questio«, 
and  occasionally  by  a  union  of  several  of  the  fissures  which  radiate  from 
the  point  where  the  bone  has  been  struck  by  the  bullet. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  joints  are  in  the  main  complicated  wounds  with 
or  without  injury  of  bone.  The  most  severe  gunshot  injuries  of  the 
joints  are  those  with  splintering  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones. 

The  Effect!  produced  by  Modern  Projeotilei.— Bush,  Kocher  and  othei« 
have  made  some  interesting  experiments  pertaining  to  the  action  of  projec- 
tiles constructed  of  lead  and  the  kind  of  damage  they  cause  in  the  tissues; 
and  Reger  has  recently  studied  the  action  of  such  projectiles  upon  bone,  and 
has  come  to  some  practically  important  conclusions.  In  the  case  of  injuries 
made  by  soft  lead  within  a  range  of  four  hundred  metres,  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced which  is  like  an  explosion ;  the  wound  is  funnel-shaped,  and  the  bone 
is  crushed  to  fragments,  which  penetrate  the  soft  parts  posteriorly,  making 
the  opening  where  the  projectile  emerges  ten  to  twenty  times  as  large  as  the 
opening  where  it- entered.  In  the  case  of  gunshot  wounds  made  at  a  range 
of  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  metres,  a  clean-cut,  penetrating  wound  is 
made,  with  or  without  radiating  fissures.  If  the  projectile  traverses  the  lon- 
gitudinal axis  of  the  bone,  extensive  splintering  of  the  latter  may  be  pro- 
duced. In  the  case  of  wounds  made  at  a  range  of  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  metres,  comminuted  fractures  with  considerable  shattering  of  bone 
not  infrequently  occur  in  spite  of  the  diminished  momentum  of  the  projec- 
tile. At  longer  ranges  there  is  a  slight  splintering  or  contusion  of  the  bone, 
in  which  the  bullet  will  often  be  found  impacted  (Fig.  398). 

The  Action  of  Projectiles  of  Small  Calibre  (Eight  Millimetres  in  Diameter) 
with  a  Steel  Coating.— Chauvel,  Bovet  and  others  have  made  experiments 
with  the  new  small  calibre  (eight  millimetres  in  diameter)  projectiles  covered 
with  nickel  or  steel,  which  have  lately  been  introduced  into  the  European 
armies.  All  the  experiments  show  that  these  new  projectiles  have  a  prcal 
penetrating  power  on  account  of  their  tremendous  velocity,  and  this  has  been 
still  further  increased  by  the  use  of  the  new  smokeless  powder.  The  projec- 
tiles which  are  coated  with  steel  retain  their  shape,  while  those  made  of  lead 
become  flattened  on  account  of  their  comparative  softness,  and  when  dis- 
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I  effect.     At  short 
covered  with  steel 


charged  at  a  short  range  show  a  consideriible  expli 
ranges,  however,  the  action  of  the  projectiles  which 
and  those  made  entirely  of  lead  is  very 
much  the  Käme,  except  that  the  penetrat- 
ing power  of  the  former  is  greater,  bei  ng 
■ufflcient  to  pass  through  several  cada- 
vers placed  one  behind  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  Bruns,  these  steel-coated  pro- 
jectiles can  pass  through  iron  plates 
twelve  millimetres  in  thickness,  or  pine 
wood  one  hundred  and  ten  centimetres 
thick,  at  a  range  of  twelve  metres.  At 
a  range  of  four  hundred  metres  Bruns  found  that  they  produced  an  effect 
like  an  explosion  upon  the  skull  only,  the  long  hollow  bones  not  suffer- 
ing such  extensive  injury;  at  a  range  of  eight  hundred  metres  perforating 
wounds  occurred  ;  and  even  at  a  range  of  twelve  hundred  metres  two  or 
three  parts  of  a  body  placed  one  behind  the  other  were  completely  shot 
through.  The  projectiles  rarely  remain  in  the  body,  aa  Uobart  and  Chauvel 
have  noted  by  experiments  made  at  ranges  as  long  as  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  metre«.  In  general,  the  modern  projectiles  of  small  calibre  which 
are  covered  with  steel  are  more  humane  than  those  made  entirely  of  lend, 
and,  except  at  the  ranges  where  explosion  of  the  projectile  takes  place,  the 
wounds  they  make  have  a  more  favourable  pn^noeis,  since  the  bullets  do  not 
become  shattered,  but  make  a  smooth  puncture  with  small  openings.  The 
firearm  of  small  calibre  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  modem  times,  on 
account  of  its  great  velocity,  long  range,  and  tremendous  penetrating  power. 
The  observations  made  upon  living  men  with  projectiles  of  eight  millime- 
tres diameter  correspond  very  closely  with  those  mentioned  above  (Stitt). 
Up  to  tertain  ranges  (twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  metres)  projectileR 
which  strike  the  body  directly  pass  entirely  through  it.  forming  small  open- 
ings at  their  points  of  entrance  and  exit:  but  if.  before  entering  the  body, 
they  rebound  from  a  rock  or  piece  of  irou,  they  rarely  do  this.  In  the.'^c 
rebounding  shots  the  steel-covered  buUeta  lose  their  shape  and  become  bent, 
the  steel  covering  bursts,  etc..  and.  accordingly,  the  wounds  they  make  ure 
lorn  and  mangled,  and  the  openings  they  form  on  entering  and  coming  out 
are  much  larger. 

The  Cmme  of  Oniuhot  Wonnda — Tlie  course  of  frun^hot  wonnds  iiihv- 
be  inferred  from  what  we  have  already  eaid  of  injuries  to  tlie  soft  part«, 
hones,  and  joints,  and  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the  paragraphs  wliicli 
treat  of  these  eiibjecte^.  The  pain  is  nsnally  trifling,  as  t)ie  wound  in 
made  so  quickly,  and  often  a  person  does  not  know  that  lie  has  l»een 
linrt  until  he  notices  tlie  hlood.  The  hieinorrhape  may  lie  very  slight 
even  when  large,  deep-seated  arteries  have  lieen  injured,  and  it  cease.-; 
spontaneonely  by  the  formation  of  a  tliromlms  and  by  the  pressure  of 
tlie  surronnding  ]>arts.  In  other  cases  the  wonnded  person  dies  in  a 
few  minutes,  or  even  sooner,  if  a  large  artery  such  as  the  femoral  or 
the  carotid  lias  been  divided. 
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The  subsequent  course  of  a  gunshot  wound  depends  npon  whether^ 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  or  afterwards,  infectious  substances  (bacteria^ 
have  gained  access  to  tlie  wound  by  means  of  dirt  of  various  kinds« 
pieces  of  clothing,  or  unclean  fingers,  instruments,  etc.     The  tempera- 
ture of  the  projectile  at  the  moment  when  it  struck  the  body  is  another- 
matter  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  course  of  the  wound, 
as  the  micro-organisms  are  often  killed  by  the  heat  of  the  ball,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  of  small  calibre  and  has  a  nickel  or  steel  covering.     Henc^ 
infection  of  gunshot  wounds  on  the  battle-field  is  almost  always  due  to 
the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  injury,  or  not  until  later,  micro- 
organisms gain  access  with  the  dirt,  or  from  insufficiently  disinfected 
fingers  and  instruments.     This  infection  may  give  rise  to  the  various 
diseases  of  wounds,  such  as  progressive  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
sepsis,  and  pyaemia.     Tetanus  is  also  not  infrequently  observed,  espe- 
cially if  earthy  materials  have  come  in  contact  with  the  wound.     If, 
liowever,  infection  does  not  take  place,  even  very  extensive  injuries  to 
bones  and  joints  heal  readily. 

Gunshot  wounds  inflicted  at  a  short  range,  in  which  both  soft  parts 
and  bone  are  badly  mangled,  have  the  worst  prognosis,  and  in  many 
cases,  especially  in  wounds  involving  the  trunk,  head,  or  abdomen, 
death  is  instantaneous.  If  a  patient  with  a  gunshot  wound  of  an  ex- 
tremity remains  alive,  a  conservative  plan  of  treatment  is  usually  hoi)e- 
less,  and  amputation  or  disarticulation  is  indicated.  It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  modern  steel-coated  projectile  of  small  calibre, 
in  spite  of  its  great  penetrating  power — leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  range  within  which  it  explodes — makes  a  cleaner  wound  than  the 
old-fashioned  soft  lead  projectile,  which  mangles  and  lacerates  both 
bone  and  soft  parts. 

Treatment  of  Onnahot  Wonnda — Gunshot  wounds  are  treated,  in 
general,  according  to  the  same  principles  which  we  have  already  given 
for  the  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  soft  parts,  bones,  and  joints. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  discuss  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  some- 
what more  at  length,  with  particular  reference  to  their  treatment  in 
times  of  war.  For  the  special  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
head,  thorax  and  abdomen  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Sj^ecial  Sur- 
gery. 

We  think  with  a  shudder  of  that  period  of  the  middle  ages  when 
gunshot  wounds  were  wrongly  looked  upon  as  poisoned  wounds,  and 
were  therefore  burned  out  with  boiling  oil  in  order  to  destroy  the 
venom  of  the  powder.  Ambroise  Pare  and  Maggi  successfully  com- 
bated this  method  of  treatment  in  1551  and  1552.  The  story  is  told 
that  when  the  army  of  King  Francis  of  France  stormed  the  little  castle 
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of  Villane,  near  Susa,  Ambroise  Pare  did  not  have  sufficient  hot  oil  at 
liand  to  burn  out  all  the  gunshot  injuries  in  accordance  with  the  treat- 
ment then  in  vogue.  On  the  next  day  all  those  wounds  which  had  not 
been  burned  out  with  oil  were  free  from  pain  and  inflammatory  swell- 
ing, while  those  which  had  been  thus  treated  were  very  painful  and 
much  swollen.  After  this  experience  Pare  always  denounced  this 
cruel  method. 

Every  gunshot  injury  should,  of  course,  be  treated  according  to 
antiseptic  principles,  although  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  in  times  of 
peace  from  what  it  is  in  war,  when,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers 
of  the  wounded,  it  is  not  possible  to  attend  to  every  case  as  carefully 
as  we  are  ordinarily  accustomed  to.  It  is  hence  very  natural  that  the 
expectant  treatment  of  gunshot  injuries  has  again  been  recommended 
for  military  practice. 

It  is  especially  important  to  check  the  heemorrhage  and  remove 
all  foreign  bodies  that  may  have  gotten  into  the  wound,  such  as  bullets, 
unclean  pieces  of  clothing,  etc.  But  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  hunt  for  the 
bullet  too  industriously  or  too  long,  as  they  subsequently  become  healed 
up  in  the  tissues,  just  like  other  foreign  bodies.  Dementjew  and  Berg- 
mann saw  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  eighteen  cases  in  which  the  ball 
healed  up  within  the  knee  joint.  Subsequently  the  projectiles  some- 
times leave  their  original  position  and  wander  about,  like  needles  or 
other  similar  bodies.  Bergmann  and  Reyher  made  very  successful  use 
of  the  expectant  treatment  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  even  in  cases 
of  injuries  involving  joints.  They  confined  themselves  to  a  disinfec- 
tion of  the  wound  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  then  immobilised  the 
extremity  in  plaster  of  Paris  with  or  without  an  antiseptic  occlusive 
dressing.  The  parts  often  united  per  primam  inteyitioiiem^  the  bullet 
becoming  enclosed,  while  in  other  instances  suppuration  took  place,  and 
yet  the  bullet  remained  where  it  was.  The  expectant  plan  of  treat- 
ment may  be  accompanied  by  dangers  when  there  are  pieces  of  cloth- 
ing in  the  wound ;  but  these  form  the  minority  of  cases,  and  there  are 
usually  no  such  sources  of  infection  present.  If  one  decides  to  adopt 
operative  measures  and  enlarge  the  wound,  in  order  to  check  haemor- 
rhage, for  example,  or  on  account  of  inflammation  or  suppuration,  one 
must,  of  course,  proceed  according  to  general  antiseptic  principles. 
In  civil  practice  one  will  not  make  so  much  use  of  the  expectant  form 
of  treatment  for  gunshot  fractures,  but  will  follow  the  ordinary  rules 
which  govern  the  management  of  compound  fractures.  In  cases  of 
wounds  inflicted  at  short  ranges  with  extensive  mangling  of  the  soft 
parts  and  bone,  conservative  treatment  is  usually  hopeless,  and  ampu- 
tation is  in  general  indicated  ;  while  for  wounds  inflicted  at  long  ranges 
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the  conservative  method  should  first  be  tried,  as  it  is  in  such  cases  that 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  most  useful. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  wound  should  not  be  examined 
witU  fingers  or  instruments  which  have  not  been  disinfected,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  face  of  serious  hsemorrhage  which  threatens  the  pa- 
tient's life.     Many  a  wounded  person  has  lost  his  life  through  exam- 
ination of  his  injury  with  a  finger  or  a  probe  which  had  not  been 
properly  disinfected.     Reyher  is  right  in  discriminating  between  "  fin- 
gered "  wounds — i.  e.,  those  which  have  already  been  examined  by  a 
physician — and  "unfingered"  wounds — i.e.,  those  which  come  directly 
under  the  surgeon's  care.     Out  of  eight  patients  with  "  fingered  "  in- 
juries of  the  knee,  six  died  and  one  was  in  great  peril,  while  of  seven 
'^unfingered  "  injuries  of  the  knee  six  recovered. 

The  primary  antiseptic  treatment  consists  either  of  antiseptic  occlu- 
sion of  the  wound  in  the  skin  or  antiseptic  drainage.  In  tlie  former— 
i.  e.,  in  healing  under  a  sc^b — all  exploration  of  the  wound  with  a  probe 
or  the  finger  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided.  If,  however,  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  wound  is  absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  dangerous 
haemorrhage,  infection  of  the  wound,  etc.,  drainage  must  at  the  same 
time  be  provided  for,  and  any  operative  measures  which  niay  be  neces- 
sary, such  as  removal  of  splinters  of  bone,  resection,  or  ampntation, 
must  be  undertaken  at  once.  An  excellent  method  of  drainage  in  case 
of  large  gunshot  wounds  is  to  pack  the  latter  with  iodoform  gauze  or 
sterilised  mull ;  the  best  antiseptic  for  military  practice  is  probably 
bichloride  of  mercury.  The  drainage  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  each  soldier  be  supplied  with  the  material 
for  the  first  dressing  in  the  form  of  a  small  bundle  which  can  }ye  sewed 
into  his  coat  or  carried  in  the  breast  pocket  or  knapsack,  and  that  he 
should  also  have  with  him  some  antiseptic  powder,  such  as  iodoform. 
I  think  this  plan  of  letting  each  soldier  apply  the  first  dressing  with  the 
materials  which  he  carries  with  him  is  a  bad  one,  since  these  dressings 
are  anything  but  antiseptic — in  fact,  they  are  usually  full  of  dirt.  It  is 
much  better  that  there  should  be  a  large  number  of  surgeons  and  well- 
trained  assistants  upon  the  field  furnished  with  suflicient  antiseptic  dress- 
ing materials,  and  that  the  dressings  which  the  soldiers  carry  with  them 
should  only  be  used  in  an  emergency.  These  consist  of  two  pieces  of 
compress  impregnated  with  bichloride,  one  bandage,  a  safety  pin,  and 
a  three-cornered  piece  of  cloth,  all  of  which  are  wrapped  up  in  some 
rubber  material.  In  order  that  antisepsis  may  be  properly  observed  in 
time  of  war  all  persons  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  wounded  should 
be  previously  instructed  in  the  general  principles  of  antiseptic  treatment 
and  in  the  techni(jue  of  applying  simple  antiseptic  dressings.    The  vol- 
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antary  assistance  of  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  especially  stu- 
dents, is  very  desirable  in  this  connection. 

The  sterilisation  of  dressings  can  be  carried  out  in  times  of  war  ac- 
cording to  the  same  principles  as  in  times  of  peace,  and  hence  it  is  not 
i  good  plan  to  make  a  collection  bef  oreiiand  of  dressing  materials  which 
have  been  impregnated  with  antiseptics,  as  they  will  l>e  subsequently 
found  to  contain  bacteria  in  spite  of  the  best  of  packing.  The  most 
suitable  kind  of  dressings  are  those,  which  can  be  transported  in  the 
smallest  possible  bulk,  such  as  mull,  hemp,  and  cotton.  The  conmion 
salt-bichloride  tablets  which  Angerer  has  recently  recommended  for 
military  practice  are  very  useful,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  preparation 
of  permanent  bichloride  solutions.  Instead  of  sponges,  aseptic  gauze 
pads  impregnated  with  bichloride  of  mercury  may  be  used. 

On  the  battle-field  the  wounded  are  first  carried  to  a  protected  spot, 
marked  by  a  white  flag  with  a  red  cross,  where  temporary  dressings  are 
applied,  so  that  they  can  be  transported  to  the  field  hospital  situated  near 
by.  At  the  first  place  only  the  operations  necessary  to  save  life  should 
be  performed,  such  as  arrest  of  haemorrhage  and  amputation.  The  most 
seriously  wounded,  especially  those  who  cannot  get  to  this  place  by 
themselves,  should  be  attended  to  first.  In  future  battles  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  of  the  injured  and  that  of  the  surgeons 
will  be  even  more  evident  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  as  the  rapid- 
firing  guns  now  used,  on  account  of  the  greater  accuracy  of  their  aim, 
will  probably  increase  the  numbers  of  the  wounded,  while  the  number 
of  surgeons  will  remain  about  the  same.  Hence  only  those  operations 
will  be  performed  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Billroth  likewise 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  number  of  wounded  in  coming  battles  will 
be  so  great  that  there  will  not  be  suflicient  help  at  hand  to  render  them 
the  necessary  assistance  while  the  battle  is  going  on.  Haase  states  that 
the  organisation  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  which  the  German  army 
possesses  will  amount  in  future  wars  to  forty-five  thousand  well-trained 
men  (hospital  orderlies,  carriers  of  the  wounded,  etc.).  Thus  we  can 
see  that  a  liberal  provision  has  been  made.  At  the  field  hospitals, 
which  are  usually  churches,  school-houses,  or  other  large  buildings,  or 
tents  and  barracks,  the  wounded  who  are  brought  in  with  temporary 
dressings  on  are  examined  with  antiseptic  precautions  and  permanent 
dressings  then  applied,  and,  when  necessary,  the  wounds  are  enlarged, 
drained,  and  disinfected.  Those  who  have  thus  been  dressed  antisep- 
tically  are  then  transported  to  a  permanent  hospital.  During  trans- 
portation injured  portions  of  the  body,  especially  gunshot  fractures, 
must  be  immobilised  as  thoroughly  as  possible  (see  §  53  and  page  219). 

In  addition  to  tents.  Docker's  ban^acks  are  particularly  well  adapted 
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for  quarters  for  the  wounded.  Haase  states  tliat  an  army  of  100,(K)() 
men  need  601  movable  and  167  stationary  barracks  to  furnish  room  for 
from  15,000  to  18,000  wounded.  Some  of  the  barracks  used  for  war 
purposes  are  made  of  felt  (Docker's  barracks),  while  others  are  tents  or 
wooden  sheds.  Ilaase  is  right  in  recommending  that  these  tents  and 
barracks  be  put  in  position  by  bodies  of  men  organised  for  that  purpoee 
and  under  the  command  of  special  oflScers. 

We  have  not  space  to  take  up  more  in  detail  the  first  treatment  of 
the  wounded  on  the  battlefield,  but  whoever  is  interested  in  this  subject 
should  consult  the  books  which  have  been  written  upon  it  by  Esmarvli 
and  Port.     A  very  excellent  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  military  surgery 

will  be  found  in  Fischer's  Handbuch  der  Kriegschirurgie 
(Deutsche  Chirurgie,  Stuttgart,  1882).  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  easily  transportable  operating  table  which  I 
have  devised  for  military  practice,  see  page  7,  Figs. 
4  to  6. 

Search  for  a  BalL — In  searching  for  a  ball  one  may  use 
the  finger  or  an  ordinary  probe,  and  in  the  case  of  very  deep 
wounds,  long,  curved  or  straight  dressing  forceps,  silver 
catheters,  etc.     Graham  Bell  has  invented  an  electric  probe 
for  finding  bullets.     A  needle  which  has  been  insulated  by 
coating  all  but  its  point  with  varnish  is  inserted  into  the 
region  where  the  presence  of  the  projectile  is  suspected  and 
then  connected  with  the  end  of  a  telephone  wire.    A  metallic 
plate  of  the  same  material  as  the  needle  is  fastened  to  the 
end  of  the  other  wire  and  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  bullet.     If  the  point  of  the  needle  comes  in 
contact  with  the  ball  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  everv  time 
they  come  together  a  distinct  noise  is  heard  in  the  telephone. 
Klein  has  constructed  a  similar  electro-microphonic  searcher 
(see  Aerztl.  Polytechnik,  March,  1892).    The  magnetic  needle 
can  also  be  used  in  suitable  cases  for  finding  a  ball  even 
after  it  has  become  healed  up  in  the  tissues,  and  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  search  for  the  modern  steel-coated  projec- 
tiles.    Gärtner  recommends  that  the  steel-covered  bullet 
which  has  entered  the  body  be  first  magnetised  by  stroking 
the  area  in  question  with  a  powerful  magnet.     By  means  of 
a  sensitive  magnetic  needle— i.  e.,  a  pair  of  astatic  needles  suspended  by  a 
silk  thread,  or  Lament's  magnetoscope — the  point  on  the  skin  is  determined 
to  which  the  ball  or  iron   splinter  lies  nearest  (Kocher,  Gärtner,  Sachs). 
Gärtner  constructed  an  astatic  magnetic  needle  out  of  a  magnetised  sewing 
needle  which  he  broke  in  two,  a  straw,  and  a  piece  of  silk  thread,  and  made 
successful  use  of  it  in  finding  projectiles  after  having  first  magnetised  them. 
The  old-fashioned  probe  invented  by  Nelaton  has  a  knob  made  of  porcelain 
which  is  made  black  by  contact  with  the  bullet. 

Projectiles  are  extracted  by  means  of  forceps,  or  spoon-shaped  instru- 
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ments.  The  most  simple  kind  are  the  long,  curved  or  straight  dressing 
forceps,  or  long,  narrow  forceps  with  sharp-pointed  teeth  which  cover  one 
another  when  closed  (Fig.  393),  so  that  they  do  not  injure  the  tissues  hut  he- 
come  inserted  into  the  lead  when  they  seize  the  hall.  The  best-known 
spoon-shaped  instruments  are  Thomassin^s  and  Langenbeck^s.  Elevators 
can  also  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Formerly,  if  the  ball  were  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  bone,  it  was  extracted  by  screws  or  augers,  which  were  bored 
into  the  lead  like  corkscrews.  These  augers  and  screws,  and  the  forceps 
with  the  sharp-pointed  teeth,  are  no  longer  used  for  the  modem  steel-coated 
projectiles,  having  been  superseded  by  narrow,  straight,  or  curved  forceps. 
The  steel  covered  projectiles,  however,  remain  lodged  in  the  body  much 
more  rarely  than  the  lead  bullets ;  they  usually  pass  entirely  through  it  and 
emerge  externally. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TUMOURS. 

Tumours  in  general. — Definition  and  classification  of  tumours. — Etiology  of  tu- 
mours.—  Clinical  features,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. — ^The  ana- 
tomical structure  and  clinical  course  of  the  different  varieties  of  tumours,  with 
their  treatment. 

§  125.  Tmnonrs    in    General— Definition    and    Classification.— The 

study  of  tumours  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
pathology ;  but  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  discuss  this  vast 
subject  with  anything  like  completeness,  and  so  we  must  satisfy  onr- 
selves  with  merely  a  superficial  account  of  such  tumours  and  growths 
as  are  amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
excellent  text-books  of  Virchow,  Waldeyer,  Cohnheim  and  others  for 
a  description  of  the  general  pathology  and  anatomy  of  neoplasms. 

The  question,  What  is  a  tumour?  has  received  various  answers. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  suitable  definition  which  includes  all 
tumours,  as  they  present  marked  differences  anatomically,  etiologically, 
and  clinically.  Liicke's  definition  has  been  the  most  widely  accepted. 
According  to  him,  we  mean  by  a  tumour  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
some  portion  of  the  body,  due  to  a  new  formation  of  tissue  which 
reaches  no  physiological  limit,  and  which — to  add  Cohnheim's  words- 
differs  from  the  morphologico-anatomical  type  of  the  locality  where  it 
occurs.  We  distinguish  from  true  tumours  the  hyperplastic,  inflam- 
matory formations,  all  the  infectious  granulation  tumours  of  tubercu- 
losis, syphilis,  leprosy,  etc.,  and  certain  collections  of  fluid  and  cells  in 
preformed  cavities,  such  as  aneurysm,  hygroma  of  tendon  sheaths  and 
mucous  bursa?,  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  and  all  reten- 
tion cysts.     We  recognise,  as  Cohnheim  does : 

1.  Tumours  the  main  portion  of  which  is  of  the  connective-tissue 
type ;  these  include  fibroma,  lipoma,  myxoma,  chondroma,  osteoma, 
angeioma,  lymphangeioma,  endothelioma,  lymphoma,  and  sarcoma, 
together  with  mixed  or  combination  tumours  made  up  of  simpler 
forms. 

2.  Tumours  having  the  type  of  muscular  tissue :  Myoma  Iflevicellu- 
lare  and  myoma  striocellulare. 
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3.  Tumours  made  up  of  nerve  tissue :  Neuroma  and  glioma. 

4.  Tumours  of  the  epithelial  type — viz.,  epithelioma,  onychoma, 
adenoma,  cystoma,  and  carcinoma.  There  remains  as  a  subdivision  of 
this  group  the  teratoma  of  Virchow,  in  which  many  different  kinds  of 
tissue — such  as  hair,  skin,  bone,  teeth,  parts  of  intestine  and  brain — are 
found.     In  this  class  belong  the  dermoid  cysts. 

Birch-Ilirschfeld  makes  the  following  classification :  1,  Connective- 
tissue  tumours;  2,  muscle  tumours;  3,  nerve  tumours;  4,  epithelial 
tumours;  5,  mixed  or  combination  forms  of  tumours;  6,  cystic 
tumours,  consisting  of  a  closed  sac  containing  more  or  less  fluid.  This 
group  includes  tumours  which  are  etiologically  and  histologically  very 
different ;  some  of  them  (retention  cysts)  do  not  belong  to  the  prolifer- 
ating tumours  at  all,  while  others  are  due  to  abnormities  of  develop- 
ment (teratoma-dermoid  cysts),  or  originate  secondarily  from  different 
tumours  (cystoma  glanduläre,  cystosarcoma).  7.  Infectious  tumours 
(granulation  tumours)  which  are  related  histologically  and  etiologically 
to  the  inflammatory  formations,  and  do  not  belong  amongst  the  true 
tumours  (products  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  leprosy,  etc.). 

§  126.  Etiology  of  Tnmoun. — The  etiology  of  tumours,  meaning 
thereby  neoplasms,  still  remains  obscure,  although  n[iany  theories  have 
been  advanced  upon  this  subject.  Their  causes  are  partly  direct  and 
partly  indirect  or  predisposing,  the  latter  including  the  effects  of  age, 
sex,  occupation,  etc.  Esmarch  thinks  that  inherited  predisposition 
plays  an  important  part  in  their  causation,  and  in  many  cases — notably 
of  sarcomata — he  believe«  that  their  development  depends  upon  a  pre- 
disposition inherited  from  syphilitic  ancestors.  As  direct  causes  of 
tumours,  local  irritations — mechanical,  chemical,  or  inflammatory  in 
nature — have  been  thought  especially  important.  Thus  we  know  that  a 
sarcoma,  for  instance,  occasionally  forms  after  a  severe  contusion,  or 
that  an  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  develops  in  immoderate  smokers,  or  as  a  result  of  frequently 
repeated  traumatic  irritations  caused  by  a  sharp  tooth,  frequent  shav- 
ing with  dull  razors,  etc.  A  similar  explanation  is  given  for  the  origin 
of  the  epithelioma  which  is  met  with  upon  the  scrotum  of  chimney 
sweeps  and  people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  paraflin. 
Sometimes  after  fractures  benign  (osteoma,  chondroma)  and  malignant 
tumours  (sarcoma)  develop  in  the  callus — the  so-called  callus  tumours. 
According  to  Rapok,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  out  of  six  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  tumours  followed  injuries.  But  the  number  due  to 
this  cause  alone  is,  as  Ball  and  Winiwarter  state,  not  large,  nor  is 
mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce  one ; 
first  of  all  there  must  be  present  a  predisposition  of  the  part  in  ques- 
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tion  to  the  development  of  a  tumour,  and  it  is  tliia  tliat  la  really  tlie 
determining  cause  of  tumour  formation,  Sometimes  disturbances  of 
the  nervous  aysteni — tropho  neu  ruses — play  au  important  part  in  their 
causation.  Buehterkirch  and  Buuike  saw  a  case  of  mnltipte,  sym- 
metrical lipomata  which  followed  a  contusion  of  the  spinal  cord. 
A  preceding  iuflammation  has  a  very  important  influence  upon  the 
development  of  neoplasms,  as  is  shown  io  those  casus  of  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  which  follow  a  mastitis.  Malignant  tumours,  hotli 
carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  often  originate  from  simple  warts,  and  me- 
lanomata  from  email  patches  of  pigment  in  the  skin.  Ilapuk  states 
tfiat  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  out  of  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  carcinomata  started  in  wai'ts,  and  indeed  one  third  of  all  the 
instances  of  tumours  collected  by  him  (six  hundred  and  ninety-nine) 
had  this  origin.  According  to  Woodhead,  tumours  are  due  to  a  de- 
ficiency—  not  a  superfluity  —  of  nourishment;  even  though  there  is 
actually  an  increased  amount  of  food  taken  into  the  system,  this  is 
not  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  tissues  in  question.  He  holds  the 
view  that  tumours  develop  when,  as  a  result  of  irritations  from  dif- 
ferent sources — such  as  injuriea,_  parasites,  microbes,  long-continued 
action  of  an  irritating  organic  or  inorganic  substance,  or  a  simple 
chronic  catarrh — so  great  an  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  tissue  ele- 
ments is  demanded  that  the  food  brought  into  the  system  is  insuflicient 
to  supply  these  demands.  Schleich  looks  upon  tumour-formation  as  a 
kind  of  infection  originating  within  the  organism,  a  cell  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  physiological  development  l}eeoming  infectious  as  a  result 
of  irritations  of  various  sorts.  Analogously  to  the  development  of  an 
impregnated  ovum,  tumours  are  considered  by  him  as  products  of  a 
pathological  conception  and  impregnation  ;  the  pathological  spermato- 
zoon is  represented  by  the  cell  that  has  become  infectious.  Many 
authoritioa  think  that  tumours  ace  caused  by  micro-organisms,  and  we 
shall  consider  this  question  when  we  take  up  carcinomata. 

Cohnheim  developed  a  very  ingenious  theory  as  to  the  ultimate  cause 
of  new  growths.  He  thought  this  to  be  an  abnormity  or  irregularity 
in  the  embryonic  rudiment  of  the  part  of  the  body  in  question — in  short, 
that  neoplasms  originate  from  the  growth  of  embryonic  genns  or  ger- 
minal cells  which  have  lieen,  as  it  were,  shut  up  in  the  normal  tissues. 
In  many  indindnala  these  tumour  germs  do  not  become  developed,  but 
in  others  traumatisms,  mechanical  and  chemical  irritation,  or  the  dimin- 
ished powers  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  surrounding  normal  jtarts. 
increased  blood  supply,  etc.,  may  arouse  them  to  activity.  This  tlieory 
of  Cohnheim's  seems  very  plausible  for  many  cases,  but  it  lacks  ana- 
tomical foundation  ;  in  fact,  as  IJirch-Hirschfcld  says,  a  positive  proof 
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of  the  correctness  of  Cohnheim's  hypothesis,  as  applied  to  tumours  in 
general,  is  quite  impossible.  It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  some 
tumours  spring  from  embryonic  germs,  and  certain  facts  are  very  well 
explained  by  Cohnheim's  theory — viz.,  the  transmission  of  tumours 
l>y  inheritance,  the  occurrence  of  congenital  tumours,  and  of  certain 
tumours  in  particular  portions  of  the  body,  such  as  epithelial  tumours, 
carcinomata  of  the  lip,  tongue,  cardiac  or  pyloric  orifices  of  the 
stomach,  glans  penis,  portio  vaginalis,  cervicis,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  in 
localities  where  inversions  of  the  epiblast  in  the  form  of  groups  of 
epithelial  cells,  which  have  strayed  away  during  the  embryonic  period, 
may  easily  take  place.  Cohnheim's  hypothesis  also  furnishes  the  best 
means  of.  explaining  the  heterologous  origin  of  primary  epithelial 
tumours  in  organs  which  do  not  contain  epithelium.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  the  dermoid  cysts  are  a  result  of  stray  embryonic  germs. 
But  tumours  probably  do  not  have  an  unvarying  etiology.  As  Ziegler 
has  said,  new  growths  arise  from  different  tissues,  these  being  (1)  em- 
bryonic tissue,  (2)  growing  tissue,  (3)  fully  formed  tissue,  and  (4) 
tissue  in  the  stage  of  retrogression.  In  early  life,  connective-tissue 
tumours  predominate,  as  a  rule ;  in  old  age  epitheliomata  and  carci- 
nomata. 

Transmissibility  of  TumoiirB. — Great  importance  attaches  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  tnmours,  especially  malignant  ones  (carcinoma, 
sarcoma),  are  transmissible  in  the  sense  that  living  tumour-cells,  when 
transplanted,  can  give  rise  to  the  development  of  the  same  kind  of 
malignant  tumour  in  that  part  of  a  body  to  which  they  are  transferred. 
Such  a  transmissibility  of  tumours  has  in  fact  been  sufficiently  proved 
in  the  case  of  both  animals  and  man  by  experimental  and  clinical  obser- 
vations. Eiselsberg  successfully  inoculated  rats  with  a  tibro-sarcoma. 
In  regard  to  the  transmissibility  of  carcinoma  see  page  781 ;  of  mela- 
noma, page  770. 

Etiology  of  Tumours  in  Animals.— Plicque  has  published,  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  tumours  in  animals,  some  interesting  facts  which  show  many  analo- 
gies to  tumour-formation  in  man.  The  real  cause  of  tumours  in  animals  is, 
to  be  sure,  unknown,  as  far  as  the  predisposition  of  the  bearer  is  concerned. 
But  as  regards  the  direct  cause,  the  following  has  been  noted  :  The  carcino- 
ma of  the  lip  in  horses  generally  develops  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth  from 
pressure  of  the  bit,  while  in  cats  the  upper  lip  is  ordinarily  affected  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  repeated  bites  of  small  animals.  The  subcutaneous  fibroma  which 
is  often  seen  in  horses  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  harness.  Constant  or 
frequently  repeated  traumatisms  play  an  important  part  in  the  origin  of  tu- 
mours in  animals,  as  do  also  preceding  inflammations.  Bitches  suffer  from 
carcinoma  of  the  mammary  glands  much  oftener  than  male  dogs,  and  the 
hindermost  glands  are  the  ones  most  commonly  affected,  as  they  are  particu- 
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larly  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  a  mastitis.  The  melanosis  of  horses  is  thought 
to  be  transmissible  by  inheritance,  so  that  mares  or  stallions  which  have 
it  cannot  be  used  for  breeding;  heredity  is  also  said  to  play  a  part  in  the 
origin  of  the  mammary  cancer  of  bitches. 

The  influence  of  age  is  very  noticeable  in  animals.  In  old  dogs  carcino- 
ma is  very  frequent,  while  young  ones  are  practicaDy  immune.  Whether 
the  nutrition  of  the  animal  plays  a  part  in  the  tumour-formation,  as  has  bees 
thought  to  be  the  case  in  carcinoma  in  man,  cannot,  as  Plicque  says,  be  easily 
decided.  Amongst  pronounced  Carnivora  like  the  dog,  carcinoma  is  very 
common,  and  herbivora  like  the  horse  are  not  exempt  when  they  reach  an 
advanced  age. 

§  127.  Orowth,  Course,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  Tnmoonk — Tlie 
growth  of  tumours  takes  place  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  of  other 
tissues — by  cell  proliferation.  The  rapidity  of  growth  is  very  variable, 
depending  upon  the  locality,  the  blood  supply,  and  the  structure  of  the 
tumour.  The  more  cells  the  latter  has,  the  more  rapidly  it  grows. 
Localised  or  more  diffuse  disturbances  of  nutrition,  such  as  fatty  de- 
generation, calcification,  and  colloid  degeneration  or  necrosis,  resulting, 
perhaps,  in  a  complete  spontaneous  cure  of  the  tumour  very  frequently 
occur.  Necrosis  which  takes  the  form  of  ulceration  is  exceedingly 
common,  especially  in  carcinomata  which  have  broken  through  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane.  According  to  Nepveu  and  Verneuil,  the 
softening  of  tumours  is  caused  in  some  instances  by  bacteria.  A  true 
tumour  does  not  disappear  spontaneously ;  some  remain  stationary, 
while  others  keep  on  growing  at  a  faster  or  slower  rate.  The  most 
important  distinction  between  tumours  is  presented  by  their  clinical 
course,  and  this  allows  us  to  divide  them  into  benign  and  malignant 
growths.  The  former  remain  local,  but  the  latter  penetrate  into  the 
neighbouring  tissues  and  destroy  them,  and  the  tumour  germs,  being 
carried  off  in  the  blood  and  lymph,  give  rise  to  metastatic  or  secondary 
neoplasms  in  all  parts  of  the  system,  especially  the  liver  and  lungs. 
Gartilage  is  the  only  tissue  in  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  metastases 
have  been  found.  The  metastases  have  essentially  the  same  structure 
as  the  primary  tumours,  and  are  found  either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lat- 
ter— that  is,  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  lymph  and  blood  which  come 
directly  from  the  tumour — or  in  distant  organs  after  the  tumour  germs 
have  passed  through  the  heart.  Metastases  due  to  capillary  emboli  are 
most  commonly  caused  by  the  tumour  cells  which  pass  through  tlie 
lungs  in  the  venous  blood  without  being  retained  there  (Zahn\  Shonld 
the  germs  be  carried  through  the  lymph  vessels,  they  usually  become 
implanted  in  the  nearest  lymph  glands  and  here  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tumour  tissue  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  original  neo- 
plasm.    In  this  way  the  infected  lymph  glands  become  new  foci  for 
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further  infection  and  development  of  metastases.  The  tumour  germs 
also  enter  the  vascular  system  by  a  direct  ingrowth  of  the  mother 
tumour  into  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  I  once  saw  a  metastasis  in  a 
valve  of  the  femoral  vein  in  a  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  leg.  Tumours 
which  in  other  respects  are  benign — such  as  fibroma,  lipoma,  cystic 
goitre,  chondroma,  myoma,  etc. — may  also,  in  exceptional  instances,  give 
rise  to  metastases.  It  is  characteristic  of  tumour  metastases — especially 
those  from  the  really  malignant  tumours — to  go  on  growing  indefinitely. 
Xormal  tissue  germs  do  not  have  this  peculiarity,  as  is  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Cohnheim,  Maas,  etc.  Small  pieces  of  periosteum  and 
embryonic  cartilage  implanted  in  the  circulation,  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
or  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  grow  for  a  time  and  can  thus 
give  rise  to  very  small  osteomata  or  enchondromata ;  but  these  soon 
disappear  without  leaving  any  ti*aces.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  living 
tumour  cells  from  a  carcinoma  or  sarcoma,  for  example,  are  inoculated 
upon  animals,  they  go  on  developing,  and  give  rise  to  tumours  which 
are  the  same  as  the  original  ones.  Man  also  may  become  infected 
with  the  germs  of  tumours,  and  this  has  occurred  during  operations 
for  their  extirpation.  Carcinoma  and  sarcoma  are  the  typical  malig- 
nant tumours ;  they  lead  to  local  destruction  of  tissue  and  to  general 
infection  of  the  body  by  the  formation  of  metastases.  They  are  espe- 
cially the  ones  which  so  commonly  reappear  at  the  original  site  after  they 
have  been  extirpated.  These  recurrences  are,  according  to  Thiersch, 
due  partly  to  tumour  germs  which  were  not  removed,  though  in  other 
instances  we  have  to  deal  with  a  new  tumour — a  so-called  regional  re- 
currence— similar  to  the  one  that  was  removed,  which  makes  its  aj)- 
pearance  in  the  cicatrix  or  near  by,  months  or  even  years  afterwards. 
Then,  again,  recurrences  may  be  due  to  the  inoculation  at  some 
point  of  living  tumour  cells  during  the  extirpation  of  the  primary 
tumour.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  a  benign  tumour  may  also 
prove  fatal  to  the  bearer  on  account  of  its  position,  as  exemplified  by 
an  osteoma  on  the  inner  tablet  of  the  skull. 

The  evil  effects  of  tumours  upon  the  organism  are  partly  local  and 
partly  constitutional  in  character.  Those  in  particular  which  grow 
rapidly  are  a  great  drain  upon  the  system.  The  part  which  is  affected 
may  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  formation  of  metastases,  together 
with  the  necrosis  and  ulceration  undergone  by  the  tumour,  may  involve 
different  organs  and  eventually  lead  to  an  increasing  general  cachexia, 
to  which  the  patient  will  succumb.  This  cachexia,  manifesting  itself 
in  the  form  of  general  disturbances  of  nutrition,  loss  of  flesh,  and 
marasmus,  appears  in  malignant  tumours  which  are  accompanied  by 
local  destruction  of  tissue  and  metastases.     Rommelaire  and  Kanzier 
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have  found  that  the  excretion  of  urea  is  diminished  in  all  malignant 
tumours,  and  may  ultimately  become  less  than  twelve  gmnimes  pro  die. 
The  degree  and  rapidity  of  development  of  the  cachexia  depends  upon 
the  location  of  the  tumour,  its  condition  (ulceration,  necrosis,  hairaor- 
rhage),  and  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient  The  malignancy  of 
the  infectious  tumours  varies  very  considerably.  Some,  like  epithelioma 
of  the  lip  and  the  flat  skin  cancer  {idcus  rod^ns\  spread  but  slowly  to 
the  nearest  lymph  glands,  while  others — carcinomata  and  sarcomata, 
for  instance — go  on  very  rapidly  to  the  formation  of  metastases  in  in- 
ternal organs.  The  above-mentioned  gradual  diminution  in  the  excre- 
tion of  nitrogen,  which  is  met  with  in  malignant  tumours,  may  ocea- 
sionally  have  great  value  in  determining  the  need  and  prognosis  of 
surgical  interference,  especially  if  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  urea 
is  marked,  in  which  case  operative  procedures  are  contraindicated. 

The  Possibility  of  curing  Malignant  Tumours  {Carcinoma  and  Sar- 
coma),— A  variety  of  statements,  based  upon  statistics,  have  been  pul>- 
lished  relating  to  the  curability  of  the  malignant  tumours.     Fischei- 
and  Meyer  have  written  an  especially  interesting  article  on  this  subject. 
Of  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  cases  of  malignant  tumours  operated^ 
upon  by  Rose  in  the  hospital  at  Zurich  between  1867  and  1878,  Meyer- 
was  able  to  get  reliable  returns  from  sixty-four.     Of  these  sixty-four* 
twenty-two  were  alive  in  1887  without  recurrence,  and  showed  a  period 
of  exemption  varying  from  nine  years  and  seven  months  to  twentj 
years  and  three  months.    Nineteen  died  without  recurrence,  the  period 
of  exemption  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  sixteen  years.     In  the 
remaining  five  patients  the  cause  of  death  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Amongst  the  cases  of  cure  were  some  exceedingly  serious  ones,  involv- 
ing very  extensive  operations,  with  removal  of  recurrent  tumoui-s  and 
diseased  lymphatic  glands.     Sarcoma,  cysto-sarcoma,  and  fibro-sarcoina 
showed  the  longest  period  of  exemption,  while  carcinoma  showed  the 
fewest  instances  of  permanent  cure.     In  rare  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the 
skin  and   multiple   melanosarcoma,    spontaneous   retrograde  changes 
have  been  observed  which  have  resulted  in  the  complete  and  perma- 
nent disappearance  of  the  tumours  (Hardaway). 

Diagnosis  of  Tumours. — The  diagnosis  of  tumours  is  not  always  easy. 
By  means  of  inspection,  palpation,  and  examination  of  the  subjective 
symj)toms  we  try  to  form  as  correct  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  location 
and  structure  of  the  tumour.  The  location  of  a  neoplasm  often  enables 
us  to  determine  its  nature.  Very  often  a  differential  diagnosis  ninst 
be  made  between  an  inflammatory  process  and  a  new  growth  (see  page 
251,  Diagnosis  of  Inflammation).  In  doubtful  cases  puncture  with  a 
hypodermic  needle  may  be  necessary.     It  is  often  very  important  to 
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determine  before  the  operation  whether  the  tumour  is  benign  or  malig- 
nant, in  order  to  decide  upon  the  kind  of  operation  to  pursue.  In 
suitable  cases — for  example,  in  growths  within  the  larynx  probably 
carcinomatous  in  nature — parts  of  the  tumour  are  removed  and  exam- 
ined microscopically.  Syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  other  chronic  infec- 
tious diseases  must  always  be  considered  in  making  a  differential  diag- 
nosis, as  a  large  number  of  the  connective-tissue  tumours — such  as  cer- 
tain so-called  sarcomata  of  nmscle,  many  spindle-celled  sarcomata, 
neuromata,  keloids,  and  malignant  lymphomata  (Esmarch) — are  gum- 
mata,  and  can  be  cured  by  an  antisyphilitic  treatment. 

General  Treatment  of  Tnmonra. — The  general  rule  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  tumours — which  we  shall  later  discuss  more  fully  in  speak- 
ing of  the  individual  tumours — is  that  tliey  should  be  removed  as  quickly 
and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  sooner  a  malignant  tumour  is  radi- 
cally excised  the  better  is  the  prospect  of  a  complete  and  permanent 
cure.  The  possibility  of  the  total  removal  of  a  tumour  depends  upon 
its  location  and  the  kind  of  organ  involved.  In  malignant  tumours, 
especially  carcinoma,  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands  should  also  be  re- 
moved, even  though  they  are  not  diseased,  and  after  every  amputatio 
majnmcB  for  carcinoma  the  lymphatic  glands  and  surrounding  fat  in 
the  axilla  must  likewise  be  extirpated.  The  removal  of  tumours  is  ac- 
complished usually  by  the  knife,  though  occasionally  by  the  galvano-  or 
thermo-cautery,  red-hot  iron,  ligature,  ecrasenient^  etc.,  methods  all 
of  which  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  §§  24-44. 

In  proper  cases  P6an  recommends  the  removal  of  the  tumour  in 
pieces  {morcellement).  The  method  consists  mainly  in  first  rendering 
the  tumour  as  bloodless  as  possible  by  the  use  of  differently  formed 
clamps  applied  around  its  circumference,  after  which  the  growth  is  ex- 
cised in  portions,  and,  if  possible,  the  wound  is  sutured  while  the  for- 
ceps are  still  in  place.  The  latter  can  then  usually  be  taken  off  and  the 
wound  dressed.  In  other  cases  Pean  leaves  the  forceps  in  position  for 
twelve  to  forty-eight  hours.  An  almost  bloodless  operation  can  thus  be 
performed  even  in  the  case  of  very  vascular  tumours. 

The  encapsulated,  myelogenic,  giant-celled  sarcoma  of  bone  can  in 
suitable  cases  be  removed  by  cutting  away  only  the  anterior  half  of  the 
bony  capsule  by  means  of  the  chisel  and  hammer,  or  the  saw,  and  then 
carefully  scraping  out  the  tumour  mass  with  a  sharp  spoon.  Nussbaum 
has  lately  made  use  of  the  thermo-cautery  for  the  destruction  of  malig- 
nant tumours  like  cancers.  By  circumcision  with  the  thermo-cautery 
in  cases  of  inoperable,  malignant  neoplasms,  the  patient  can  be  helped 
very  materially ;  the  growth  of  the  tumours  is  thus  diminished,  the 
pain  caused  to  disappear,  and  any  carcinomatous  ulcerations  are  im- 
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proved  and  their  decomposition  checked.  In  cases  of  sloughing,  in- 
operable carcinomata,  the  removal  of  the  softened  portions  with  the 
sharp  spoon  and  the  subsequent  application  of  the  thermo-cauterj  give 
good  results. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy  tumours,  especially  in- 
operable sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  lymphoma  and  myoma,  by  means  of 
parenchymatous  injections  of  absolute  alcohol,  tincture  of  iodone,  ergot- 
ine,  acetic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  arsenic,  turpentine,  osmic  acid,  phos- 
phorus, etc.     Turpentine  is  injected  with  equal  parts  of  absolute  alco- 
hol, or  one  part  of  turpentine  to  two  parts  of  alcohol,  from  a  half  to  a 
whole  hypodermic  syringeful  about  every  ten  to  fourteen  days.     This 
is  usually  followed  by  the  formation  of  abscesses  which  cause  a  variable 
amount  of  shrinkage  in  the  size  of  the  tumour.     Some  three  drops  of 
a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  osmic  acid  is  injected  every  day.     Arsenic 
can  be  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  either  internally  or  sub- 
cutaneously.     Internally  one  begins  with  ten  drops  daily,  and  increases 
the  dose  two  to  three  drops  every  third  day.     About  two  drops  of 
Fowler's  solution,  undiluted,  are  injected  into  the  tumour  daily,  or  ten 
drops  of  the  undiluted  solution  once  a  week.     The  solution  may  be  di- 
luted two  or  three  times  for  susceptible  patients.     The  arsenic  treat- 
ment was  recommended  by  Billroth,  especially  for  malignant  lympho- 
ma.    Mosetig-Moorhof  finds  the  parenchymatous  injection  of  aniline 
dyes  (pyoktannin,  methyl  violet,  1  to  500)  very  useful  in  malignant  tu- 
mours (carcinoma  and  sarcoma),  but  the  success  which  he  has  reported 
has  not  been  experienced  by  other  surgeons  (Billroth) ;  on  the  con- 
trary, bad  results,  such  as  premature  softening,  rupture  of  the  tumours 
through  the  skin,  sloughing,  etc.,  were  obtained.     The  treatment  of  tu- 
mours by  parenchymatous  injections  was  first  introduced  by  Thiersch. 
In  cases  of  inoperable  tumours  erysipelas  has  been  inoculated  by  means 
of  cultures  of  the  erysipelas  coccus,  after  Busch  had  observed  that,  as 
a  result  of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  tumours,  such  as  sarcoma  of  the 
face  or  neck,  disappeared  by  fatty  degeneration.     Janicke  and  Neisser 
were  able  to  demonstrate  by  microscopic  examination,  in  a  case  of  cäf- 
cinoma  with  fatal  erysipelas  due  to  inoculation,  that  the  cancer  cells 
are  actually  destroyed  by  the  erysipelas  cocci.     One  should,  however, 
take  into  account  that  such  an  inoculation  may  cause  death,  and  hence 
one  should  warn  the  patient  of  the  danger  of  the  treatment. 

The  man  who  succeeds  in  discovering  a  really  successful  method  of 
treating  malignant  tumours — carcinomata,  for  example — would  deserve 
to  be  honoured  by  humanity  for  all  time  as  being  its  greatest  bene- 
factor. 

§  128.  The  Different  Varieties  of  Tumours.     C(mnective4üs%ie  Tvr 
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Fio,  400,— Hard  flbronia  of 
tlio»kiuottlicni»c(Bi11- 
rolh). 


moura;  Fibroma. —  Of  the  different  varietieB  of  connective-tissue 
turuonrä,  we  sliall  first  take  up  the  fibroma,  which  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  this  kind  of  tissue.  We  distingnish  ordinarily  a  hard  (Fig. 
400)  and  a  soft  (Figs.  401,  402)  form.  Tiie  hard  fibroma  is  made  up,  as 
a  rule,  of  buudles  of  tough,  coarse  fibres  with 
few  cells,  while  the  soft  form  consiste  of  loose 
connective  tissue  having  a  great  number  of  cells. 
There  are,  of  course,  numerous  transition  forms. 
The  soft  fibroma  (fibroma  moUe)  is  also  called 
fibroma  molluscum  by  Virchow  (Figs.  401,  402). 
The  vascularity  of  the  fibromata  varies  gi-eatly, 
being  sometimes  very  slight,  and  again  bo  marked 
afi  to  give  nee  to  large  dilatations  of  the  blood 
and  lymph  vessels,  as  in  the  diffuse  hyperplasia 
of  tissue  found  in  elephantiasis.  Fibroma  mol- 
lu»;um  muBt  not  be  confouuded  with  the  so- 
called  molluscum  contagiosum  (see  page  773). 

The  retrograde  changes  that  take  place  in  fibromata  are  fatly 
degeneration,  calcification,  softening,  the  formation  of  cavities  and 
cysts,  and  a  perforation  of  the  skin  with  the  formation  of  ulcers  as  a 
result  of  long-continued  traumatic  irritation  from  without,  and  of  in- 
flammation leading  to  tlie  formation  of 
abscesses.  The  fibroma  only  becomes 
dangerous  from  its  location  and  size,  the 
latter  being  sometimes  very  great,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  fibroma  of  the 
skin  or  uterus  (Fig.  402).  In  other  re- 
spects the  fibroma  is  a  perfectly  benign 
neoplasm,  giving  rise  to  no  metastases, 
although  it  is  found  multiple,  especially 
in  the  skin,  where  it  may  appear  in  vast 
numbers.  The  multiple  fibromata  of  the 
skin  (Fig.  402)  may  be  the  size  of  a  (>ea 
or  walnut,  or  they  may  grow  and  form 
very  large  soft  tumors;  they  arc  some- 
times accompanied  by  disturbances  of  the 
general  nutrition  (so-called  leontiasts,  Vir- 
chow),   I  cannot  discuss  here  the  question 

(see  §  85)  whether  in  such  cases  we  do  not  really  have  to  do  with  leprosy. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Recklinghausen,  the  multiple  soft 
fibromata  of  the  skin  develop  particularly  from  the  connective-tissue 
sheaths  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  vessels,  and  nerves  (neuro-fibroma). 


Fio.  401. -Soft  flbroma  of  the  face 
foüT-Teor-oia    woHiim    (SchliUiT, 
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Many  soft  fibromata  are  diffuse,  hyperplastic  formations,  and  represent 
a  transition  to  elepliantiasis,  as  seen  in  Fig.  401.  Tliese  formations 
are  sometimes  called  cutis  pendula  or  elephantiasis  of  the  skin.  Tltere 
are  also  observed  in  some 
cases  pigmentations  vbicli 
take  the  form  of  congeoi- 
tal  moles,  or  of  bronn  dis- 
colourations  with  a  growth 
of  hairs  (see  Angeioma, 
page  755).  Many  of  tiie 
soft  fibromata  develop 
into  aiigeiomata,  cavenio- 
mata,  and  lymphangeio 
mata.  Just  as  in  the  skin, 
tliere  are  also  fonnd  in 
the  internal  organs  diSaie 
fibromata,  which  in  thete 
structures  likewise  de- 
velop from  the  connec- 
tdve-tissne  sheathe,  e-spe- 
cially  of  tlie  glaudnlar 
ducts  and  vessels;  aniongst 
these  is  the  fibroma 
vegetans  intercanaliculare 
mammas. 

Keloid. ^In  speaking  of  tlie  hard  fibromata,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  keloid,  i.  e.,  a  tumoiir-like,  fibrous  dq^neration  of  the  skiD 
and  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  form  of  a  tough  swelling  which  sends 
out  cord-like  processes  into  tlie  healthy  surrounding  parts.  In  by  fsr 
the  majority  of  eases  tlie  keloid  develops  within  a  cicatrix  (cicatricial 
keloid).  AVe  distinguish,  as  do  Warren,  Kaposi,  Den^riaz,  and  others, 
three  forms  of  keloid  :  (1)  a  spontaneous,  (2)  a  cicatricial  keloid,  aod 
(3)  the  hypertrophied  cicatrix.  Scrofulous,  tubercular  and  syphMitic 
individuals  seem  especially  prone  to  keloid.  Den^riaz  is  disposed  to 
think  that  keloid  is  caused  by  infection  with  microbes.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  keloid  to  recur  almost  invariably  after  extirpation. 
I>eIoir  and  Vidal  recommend,  in  true  keloid,  multiple  scarilica- 
tions,  which  should  be  made  in  different  directions  during  several 
sittings,  and  followed  by  the  application  of  a  moist  dressing  witli 
compresses  wet  in  boric-acid  solution,  and  on  the  next  day  of  a  oier- 
curial  plaster. 

Fibromata  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 


;.— Multiple  Bofi;  fibromata  of  the  skin 
loscuin  multiplex,  Virvlinw)  ocoumng  oi 
ri-)ear-old  KOiiiaQ  (Virahow). 
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tissue,  in  tlie  nerves,  periosteum,  bone,  uterus,  and  ovaries.  Some  of 
the  polyps  which  form  in  the  facial  cavities — many  nasal  polyps,  for  ex- 
ample— are  periosteal  fibromata.  There  are  sometiaies  seen,  especially 
D  the  pharynx,  polyps  which  are  covered  with  hairs  and  possess  an 
epidermis,  rete  Malpighii,  and  corinm,  and,  according  to  Arnold,  origi- 
oate  from  strayed  embryonic  cells.  They  belong,  probably,  to  the  tera-  ' 
toinata  (see  page  787). 

Combination  or  mixed  fibrons  tnmours  include  fibro-myxoma,  fibro- 
myoma,  fibro-sarcoma,  tibro-neuroma,  fibro-angeioma,  fibro-cavernoma, 
fibro-lymphangeioma. 

The  diagnosis  of  fibroma  can  be  easily  made  from  what  we  have 
itated  in  describing  the  neoplasm. 

Treatment  of  Fibroma. — The  treatment  of  a  fibroma  consists  in  its  re- 
fnoval  by  the  knife,  the  galvano-cantery  or  the  tliermo-cautery.  Large 
jifiuse  fibromata  of  the  skin  are  to  be  extirpated  in  several  sittings 
by  cuneiform  excisions  followed  by  deep  sutures.  Billroth  once  re- 
moved a  large  tumour  in  twenty  sittings.  I  removed  an  extensive  dif- 
fuse fibroma  involving  almost  the  entire  scalp  in  one  sitting,  and  cov- 
ered the  surface  of  the  wound  with  Thiersch  skin  grafts.  In  cases  of 
very  large  fibromata  of  the  uterus  one  must  often  give  up  all  idea  of 
extirpation,  and  treat  with  injections  of  ergotine,  or,  in  order  to  stop  the 
frequent  htemorrhages,  remove 
both  ovaries  (Hegar).  The  de 
scription  of  operations  for  fibro- 
ma of  the  uterus,  etc  ,  is  found 
in  the  Special  Surgery 

Fibromata  of  nerves  can 
usually  be  removed  and  the 
continuity  of  the  nerve  pre 
served  (see  Neuroma)  If  the 
nerve  cannot  be  saved,  the 
nerve  stumps  can  sometimes  be 
united  after  the  extirpation  of 
tlie  tumour  by  suture,  or  by  the 
use  of  the  neuroplastic  methods  described  on  pages  470-472. 

KyxoDUi.^ — The  myxoma  is  made  np  of  a  soft,  gelatinous  tissue. 
The  microscopic  examination  shows  the  presence  of  a  mucoid  ground 
substance  with  a  fibrillar  framework  and  round,  spindle-shaped  or 
star-shaped  cells.  The  latter  have  usiially  many  branches  and  pro- 
cesses which  interlace  with  one  another  (Fig.  403).  Köster  has  denied 
that  the  myxoma  is  a  special  form  of  tumour,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  possible  to  look  upon  it  aa  in  the  main  a  softened,  {edematous  fibroma 
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or  lipoma  (myxo-fibroma,  myxo-Hpoma).    Myxomatous,  softened  areas 
are  often  found  in  cartilaginous  tumours. 

The  myxomata  are  met  with  most  commonly  in  the  skin  and  ßub- 
cutaneous  tissue,  in  the  periosteum,  medulla  of  bone,  fasciae,  muscular 
sheaths,  nerves,  and  in  the  brain  and  its  coverings.  They  sometimes 
attain  a  very  large  size. 

The  treatment  of  a  myxoma  consists  in  its  removal  according  to 
the  above  rules. 

Lipoma. — The  lipoma  (fatty  tumour)  is  a  lobulated  tumour  made  up 
of  fatty  tissue,  sometimes  soft  and  sometimes  firm  in  consistency.   Tlie 
lipomata  are  either  circumscribed  or  diffuse  growths,  and  frequently 
possess  a  pedicle.     According  to  their  location,  tliere  may  be  distin- 
guished  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous,  subserous  (subperitoneal),  sub- 
synovial,  submucous,  inter-  and   intramuscular  (subfascial,  peritendi- 
nous) and  periosteal  lipomata.     The  lobes  of  fat  of  which  the  Hpoma 
is  made  up  are  usually  held  together  by  bands  of  connective  tissue. 
Increased  development  of  the  stroma  gives  rise  to  the  lipoma  fibro- 
Bum.    In  some  instances,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  neck  and  shoul- 
der, very  diffuse  lipomata  are  found.     Growth  of  the  fatty  villi  in  the 
joints,  of  which  the  knee  is  a  prominent  example,  gives  rise  to  tlie 
lipoma  arborescens.     Similar  diffuse  lipomata  are  found  on  the  ten- 
don sheaths.     The  articular  lipomata  probably  develop  as  a  result  of 
traumatic  ruptures  of  the  synovial  membrane,  causing  a  prolapse  of 
the  retrosynovial  fat  into  the  joint ;  they  are  also  encountered  in  ar- 
thritis deformans.     The  subperitoneal  and  submucous  lipomata  which 
develop  upon  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  of  special  clinical  impor- 
tance.    The  lipomata  of  the  intestine  occasionally  give  rise  to  intesti- 
nal obstruction.     According  to  Sutton,  two  forms  of  lipoma  are  found 
attached  to  the  spinal  cord.     In  most  cases  they  are  the  result  of  the 
change  of  the  sack  of  a  spina  bifida  into  fatty  tissue ;  less  frequently 
they  are  intradural  lipomata  which  grow  around  the  spinal  cord.    The 
lipomata,  as  we  remarked  before,  sometimes  change  into  fibromata, 
myxomata,  sarcomata,  and  cavernous  tumours.     They  may  attain  a 
considerable  size,  especially  when  situated  on  the  back,  and  growths  of 
this  kind,  weighing  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  have  been  success- 
fully removed  (Billroth,  Hahn,  and  others).     Pick  published  an  account 
of  a  subserous  Hpoma  of  the  abdomen  weighing  twenty-nine  pounds. 
The  lipoma  is  a  benign  tumour,  and  does  not  give  rise  to  metastases, 
though  it  is  sometimes  multiple.     They  are  most  likely  to  develop  in 
individuals  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  but  are  sometimes  eon- 
genital,  in  which  case  they  are  usually  diffuse,  often  combined  with 
telcangeiectases,  dermoid  cysts,  and  fibromata,  and  occur  principally  in 
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the  lumbar  region  and  on  the  biittockB.  The  so-called  "  false  tail "  ig 
merely  a  congenital  lipoma  pendulum  which  is  situated  above  the  anus, 
and  may  occasionally  be  combined  with  spina  bifida  (Bartels). 

Quite  recently  Grosch  has  published  the  results  of  very  exhaustive 
studies  on  this  subject,  which  place  the  seemingly  simple  lipomata  in 
a  new  light.  Ke  has  attempted  to  show  that  certain  tumours  are 
prone  to  develop  upon  particular  parts  of  the  body,  mainly  on  account 
of  definite  anatomical  conditions  and  structural  peculiarities  which 
these  parts  possess.  The  lipomata  appear  to  have  a  specially  marked 
tendency  to  grow  in  certain  localities,  being  most  common  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  neck,  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  trunk,  about 
the  shoulder,  and  on  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  They  are  sel- 
dom encountered  on  the  head,  and  then  more  often  on  tlie  face  than 
on  the  scalp,  being  rarest  in  the  latter  region  (König,  Gussenbauer). 
Grosch  states  that  they  occur  most  commonly  in  the  integument  of 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  have  a  scanty  covering  of  hair  and  a 
small  number  of  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands.  These  glands  eliminate 
fats  and  their  derivatives  in  addition  to  disintegrated  products  of  meta- 
bolism, and  hence  the  amount  of  their  secretion  is  an  important  index 
of  the  amount  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  Obesity  and  lipoma  formation 
are,  according  to  Grosch,  quite  identical.  In  many  cases,  particularly 
in  thin  individuals,  the  lipomata  arc  neuropathic  in  nature,  and  pos- 
sibly are  the  result  of  a  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous 
and  sweat  glands  due  to  disturbances  in  the  central  nervous  system. 
Symmetrical  lipomata,  in  particular,  result  in  this  way. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  lipoma  is  made  chietly  from  its  soft,  movable, 
lobulated  character.  If  p  essnre  is  exe  ted  upon  he  urn  n  as  a  nile 
there  will  be  felt  ad  n 
crepitation  caused  b  he 
crushing  of  single  be 
of  fat.  The  skin 
the    lipoma    shows  e 

shallow  depressions  w  h 
areparticularlyplain  h  n 
the  tumour  is  eiic  ed 
by  the  hand. 

The  extirpation 
pomata  by  the  knif    and  ^^ 

scissors  is  veryeasye     n  n  f" 

the  case  of  large  tu 

Chondroma  or  Endioiidroina. — The  chondroma  consists  essentially  of 
cartilage,  most  commonly  hyaline,  less  often  fibrous  or  reticular.     The 
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cells  which  this  kind  of  tumour  contaias  may  be  Binall  (Fig.  404)  or 
large  (Fig.  405),  and  their  quantity  varies  within  wide  limit«.  Tlie 
enchondroinata  are  most  often  encountered  in  places  where  cartilage 
normally  exists — hence,  upon  the  skeleton  (epiphyses,  periosteum, 
medulla  of  bones) — though  they  are  also  met  with  in  the  parotid  and 
thyroid  glands,  mamma,  and  testicle.  The  enchondroniata  of  the  fk\n 
and  internal  organs  develop  partly  from  stray  cartilage  cells  and  partly 
from  transformed  connective-tissue  cells,  especially  tlie  endothelia  of 
the  con  nee  live- tissue  sheaths  and  of  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels. 
Thus  chondro-endotheliomata  are  sometimes  seen.  The  enchondroniata 
which  grow  directly  from  cartilage — that  of  the  epiphyseal  line,  for 
example — are  also  called  ecchondroses.  Like  the  exostoses,  the  enehou- 
dromata  are  often  multiple,  and  appear  in  great  numbers.  Very 
remarkable  cases  of  multiple  enchondromata  of  different  iKities,  com- 
bined with  venous  angeiomata  of  the  soft  parts,  have  l>eeu  described  lij 
Kast,  Recklinghausen,  and  others.  Probably  both  kinds  of  tumonr« 
were  the  result  of  disturbances  of  circulation.  Enchondroinata  are 
comparatively  often  the  seat  of  degenerative  changes,  such  as  mysoma- 
tous  softening  and  cyst  formation.  The  most  important  mixed  forms 
of  chondroma  are  the  osteochondroma  and  chondrosarcoma.  Chon- 
dromata  may  eventually  become  entirely  ossified.  I  have  also  seen « 
chondroma  combined  with  a  melanosarcoioa— 
on  the  hand,  for  example.  H^ot  infrequeniK" 
enchondromata  are  found  multiple  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  The  simple  cnchondroma 
is  in  general  a  benign  neoplasm,  but  malignant 
forms  with  metastases  do  occur.  It  is  most 
often  found  in  young  subjects.  The  tumours 
attain  at  times  a  very  considerable  size,  espe- 
cially when  situated  upon  the  pelvis  or  the 
femur.  A  favourite  locality  for  enchondromata 
is  the  fingers,  where  they  fonn  characteristir 
nodular  tumours  (see  Fig.  406).  They  may 
also  originate  from  cartilage  cells  in  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  grow  as  an  osteocliondroma  or  car- 
tilaginous exostosis  into  the  frontal  sinus  and 
nasal  cavity.  These  osteochondromata  or  ex- 
'"'■th^'*flilien'uf''tu'r''lX  ostoses  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nasal  cavity 
limid  "f  n  twciiiy  y«ar-  can  bccome  detached,  and  are  then  fonnd  in 
these  cavities  in  the  form  of  free  bodies  or  dead 
osteochondromata  or  osteomata.  I  once  published  a  typical  case  of 
this  kind.     The  frequency  with  which  enchondromata  or  ossified  clion- 
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droiuata  (exostoses)  of  tlie  etlimoid  boiie  occur  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  remuante  of  tlie  cartilaginous  cranium  remain  in  this  locality 
for  a  comparatively  long  time. 

The  location  and  the  hard  nodular  consistency  of  the  tninours  are 
important  factors  in  making  the  diagnosis.  The  treatment  consists  in 
their  prompt  removal  with  the  hammer  and  chisel. 

Oiteonu, — The  osteoma  is  a  tumour  made  up  of  bone,  and  occurs 
not  only  upon  the  skeleton,  but  also  in  the  skin,  mnsclcs,  tendons, 
lungs,  parotid  gland,  and  brain.  Wc  have  already  spoken  of  diffuse  and 
circumscribed  osteomata— the  hyperostoses  and  osteophytes^in  con- 
nection with  inHanimations  of  bone  (ace  page  620),  and  of  tlie  so-called 
"  riding  "  or  '"  exercise  "  bones  which  develop  in  the  muscles  (see  page 
5Ö1).  and  of  the  diffuse  formation  of  bone  which  takes  place  in  myo- 
sitis ossificans  progressiva  (see  page  552).  The  development  of  bone 
in  tissues  where  bone  is  usually  not  present  is  best  explained  by  Cohn- 
heimV  tlieory^i.  e.,  by  supposing  that  strayed  embryonic  cartilage, 
periosteal  or  medullary  cells  have  led  to  the  production  of  osseous 
tissue.  Osteomata  also  frequently  appear  upon  bones  after  fractures. 
I  once  successfully  removed  such  a  one,  almost  as  large  as  a  äst,  from 
the  horizontal  and  descending  ramus  of  the  pubic  bone,  where  it  had 
followed  a  fracture. 

The  osteomata  situated  on  the  surface  of  bones  are  also  called  exos- 
toses (Fig.  407),  and  those  in  the  interior  of  bones  enostoses.  The  exos- 
toses which  are  developed  in  the 
periosteum  are  sometimes  very  mov- 
able, and  do  not  have  a  direct  con- 
nection with  the  bone.  Their  stmc- 
tarc  is  in  some  cases  as  compact  as 
ivory  (osteoma  eburneum),  and  in 
other  cases  spongy  (osteoma  spon- 
giosum). Many  osteomata  have  a 
covering  of  cartilage  (exostosis  car- 
tilaginea),  and  this  is  especially  trne 
of  the  exostoses  va  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage, 
which  are  really  ossified  encbondromata  or  ecchondroses  (ecchondrosis 
ossificans).  The  cartilaginous  exostoses  (osteomata  with  a  covering  of 
hyaline  cartilage)  are  sometimes  styloid  or  finger-shaped,  and  resemble 
a  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bone.  These  cartilaginous  exostoses,  or 
rather  ossified  ehondromata.  are  often  multiple,  occurring  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  epiphyses  of  many  different  bones  in  the  same  individ- 
ual. Occasionally  the  inflaence  of  heredity  is  very  noticeable.  Hey- 
48 
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mann  observed  multiple  cartilaginous  exostoses  on  many  of  the  bones  of 
a  phthisical  patient  whose  mother  and  four  brothers,  as  well  as  his  three 
children,  all  had  a  similar  peculiarity.  Reinecke  collected  thirty-six 
cases  of  multiple  exostoses  from  literature,  in  which  the  hereditary 
predisposition  could  be  traced  back  in  one  case  five  generations,  in 
fifteen  cases  three  generations,  and  in  twelve  cases  two  generations.  In 
such  instances  the  development  of  the  exostoses  is  due  to  an  inherited 
predisposition,  and  begins  usually  in  the  third  or  fourth  3'ear  of  life. 

By  exostosis  hursata  is  meant  an  exostosis  which  is  covered  by 
a  bursa.  It  develops  principally  in  the  joints,  from  the  articular  car- 
tilage, and  pushes  the  synovial  membrane  before  it.  The  pocket  thus 
made  in  the  capsule  of  the  joint  either  remains  open,  so  that  the  bursa 
retains  its  connection  with  the  joint,  or  it  becomes  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  latter  (see  page  690). 

These  bursal  or  synovial  exostoses  generally  contain  a  fluid  resem- 
bling synovia,  and  several  free-joint  bodies  usually  made  up  of  hyaline 
cartilage.  This  form  of  exostosis  may  also  occur  at  some  distance 
from  a  joint,  and  even  upon  the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  ribs ;  iu  these 
cases  the  enveloping  sack  forms,  after  the  fashion  of  an  accessory, 
mucous  bursa.  The  exostoses  can  become  gradually  or  suddenly 
detached  by  traumatisms,  for  example,  and  then  persist  as  dead  pieces 
of  bone,  like  the  free  dead  osteomata  in  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nasal 
cavity. 

Osteomata  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes  are  comparatively 
common.  The  tumours  of  the  teeth,  the  so-called  odontomata,  which 
consist  of  dentine  and  enamel,  arise  from  the  pulp  or  degenerated 
embryonic  tooth  cells  as  a  result  of  anomalies  during  the  j)eriod  of 
development  of  the  teeth,  and  sometimes  in  young  subjects  after  inju- 
ries. The  true  odontomata  are  rare,  and  are  found,  according  to 
Heath,  almost  exclusively  on  the  lower  jaw.  Lloyd  saw  an  odontoma 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  Metnitz  has  published  an  account  of  five  cases  of 
this  rare  form  of  tumour,  and  thinks  that  want  of  room,  abnormal  posi- 
tion of  the  noighl)ouring  teeth,  and  inflammatory  processes,  especially 
chronic  periostitis,  are  important  factors  in  their  etiology.  In  general, 
two  forms  of  odontoma  can  be  distinguished — soft  and  hard — or,  better, 
those  with  dentine  and  those  without  (Partsch).  The  exostoses  which  ^ 
form  on  teeth  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  counted  amongst  the  odontomata, 
but  amongst  the  osteomata. 

The  osteomata  are,  on  the  whole,  benign  tumours,  and  usually  grow 
slowly,  but  sometimes  are  found  multiple,  occurring,  for  example,  on 
numerous  epiphyses,  where  they  are  capable  of  causing  disturbances  of 
growth.     In  cases  of  multiple  exostoses  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
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.od  face,  atrophy  of  tlie  latter  has  been  observed  as  a  result  of  inter- 

erence  with  it*  development.     The  malignant  osteomata  iucludc  the 

«teosarcoma,  also  called   osteoide   (see 

■"ig.  4ö8),  which  give  rise  to  extensive 

Dcal  destruction  of  tissue  and  to  metas- 

ases  (see   sarcoma).     In   this  category 

•elongs   also   the  very  vascular  (pulsa- 

ing)  osteosarcoma.     For  cysts  of  bone 

ee  page  7S5. 

Pointed  exostoses  can  sometimes 
anee  injuries  to  large  arteries  and  veins, 
nd  thus  lead  to  the  formation  of  aneu- 
ysms,  as  in  the  instances  observed  by 
ioling,  Küster,  and  others.  In  Kiii 
er's  case  a  pointed  osteophyte  wounded  the  popliteal  artery  and  led  to 
he  formation  of  an  aneurysm.  After  removal  of  the  osteophyte  by 
.  chisel,  and  double  ligation  of  the  popliteal  artery,  a  rapid  recovery 
vas  made.  Krünlein  observed,  on  the  otlier  hand,  tliat  a  traumatic 
.neurysm  of  the  popliteal  artery  which  had  lasted  ten  years  caused 
.n  erosion  and   formation  of  osteophytes  on   the  lower  end  of  the 


Fis.  408. — UHU-onarcomB  («iteoid,  r 
liflDBnt  fsoBttMiB)  of  the  >upei 
tiiuxilU  (Btueh). 


The  diagnosis  of  osteomata  can  usually  be  made  from  their  location 
ind  hard,  bony  consistency. 

Osteomata  are  nsnally  removed  by  the  chisel  or  saw,  or  when  in  the 
oft  parts,  by  extirpation  with  the  knife, 
a  caees  of  exostoses  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
oint  one  should  always  think  of  the  pos- 
ibility  of  their  communicating  with  the 
oint.  In  such  cases  the  tumour  is  only 
■emoved  when  it  causes  serious  trouble. 

Angeioma  {Blornl  -  vessel  Tmnour). — 
The  arujeUima  is  made  up  principally  of 
lewly  formed  and  old,  dilated,  hypertro- 
)hied  blood-vessels.  Three  varieties  are 
listingnixhed  : 

1.  T/iü  angeiwna  ximph'x  (teleangeiec- 
asia,  n^vus  vasculosns,  plexiform  angei- 
ima),  consists  of  dilated,  tortuous,  and 
lewly  formed   cajiillaries   and   small   ves- 

els,  Macroscopically,  tlie  teleangeiectases  are  mostly  soft  swellings, 
■rights  to  dark-red  in  colour,  which  are  only  slightly  elevated  above 
he  surface  of  the  skin,  where  they  are  usually  found.     They  are  very 
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often  congenital,  forming  tlie  eo-called  birtb-niark.  T)iese  birtli-marks 
are  often  aäsociated  with  liyperlropliy  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin, 
and  very  fre(iuently  with  I  lair- fori  nation  (see  Figs.  40!)  and  411).  ilanj 
of  these  hairy  birtli-marke  are  diffuse,  soft  fibromata,  otbens  more  hk« 
teleangeiectaseti.  The  hair-formation  often 
reeenihlcB  tlie  hide  of  animals,  such  as  rat^ 
monkeys,  or  rabbits.  The  mothers  of  üuch 
children  often  say — as  in  the  casus  illns- 
trated  in  Figs,  4u9,  410 — that  they  were 
friglitened  diiring  pregnancy  l>y  the  snJ- 
den  api^earance  of  the  animal  whose  i-kin 
resembles  that  of  the  birth-mark.  The 
marked  heteroplastic  development  of  Iiair 
on  certain  [tarts  of  the  body  which  are  cov- 
ered with  an  otherwise  normal  skin— ibe 
growth  of  a  beard  in  women,  for  exam- 
ple (bypertricliosia  circumscripta) — and  the 
growth  of  hair  over  the  entire  Iwdy  (bj- 
pertricbosis  universalis),  have  iiothiii<;  to 
do  with  tumour-formation ;  it  is  mostly  a 
hereditary  malformation  wliich  is  found  in 
certain  families.  Several  families  of  hairy 
people  are  known  in  which  the  complete  covering  of  the  body  ffith 
hair  was  inherited  by  the  children.  Fig.  411  represents  Schwe-Maong, 
the  father  of  an  Asiatic  hairy  family,  and  Fig.  412  the  Russian  liairj 

man  Andrian,  wbuee 
son  had  the  same  pe- 
culiarity. Treatment 
by  the  galvano-cau- 
tery  may  be  used  for 
this  abnormitv- 

The    angeiomata 
also  include  the  an- 
.  eurystna  anastomoti- 
cum  or  raeemosnni. 
which  is  beet  called 
¥ia.  411.     shwc..\iu.mjr.     Flu.  412.— .AndriaTi,  a  Kii*«ion  iiBiry    angeioma      arteriale 
iiuirv-'timiiiv."  """"^^  """      '^e  ">»' "'i-i  HuncM.         racemofium    or    cir- 

soid aneiirysni,  and 
has  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter  (Fig.  413).  The  cirsoid  aneu- 
rysm, as  we  saw  on  page  535,  is  the  result  of  a  pampiniform  dilatation, 
tortuosity,  and  thickening  of  the  arteries  supplying  a  certain  regiun, 
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and  is  due  partly  to  the  formation  of  new  vessels  and  partly  to  liyper- 
trophy  of  the  old  ones. 

2.  The  cavernous  angeioma  (tumor  cavernosus)  resembles  in  struc- 
ture the  corpus  cavernosum 
— i.  e.,  it  consists  of  cavities 
lined  with  endothelium,  which 
are  filled  with  fluid  or  coagu- 
lated blood,  and  separated  by 
connective-tissue  septa.  It  is 
most  commonly  found  in  old 
people  in  the  liver,  skin,  sub- 
cutaneous tissue ;  less  often 
in  the  brain,  spleen,  kidneys, 
ntenis.  or  bone.  The  views 
as  to  its  origin  do  not  agree. 
According  to  Kokitanski,  the 
cavernous  spaces  are  first 
formed  from  the  connective 
tist>ue,  and  then  secondarily 
become  joined  with  the  blood- 
vessels and  thus  filled  with 
blood.  Another  explanation 
seems  to  me  the  more  prob- 
able— viz.,  that  a  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries  first  takes  place, 
and  subsequently  the  walls  of 
the   dilated   caj^illaries  which 

lie  next  one  another  gradually  disappear,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
large  cavities  filled  with  blood. 

Angeioma  is  not  infreqnently  combined  with  fibroma,  lii>oma.  and 
sarcoma  (angeiosarcoma). 

The  treatment  of  angeiomata  consistj?  in  their  extirpation  with  the 
knife,  if  possible,  or  with  the  galvano-cautery  or  therino-cautery  (so- 
called  ignipnncture  or  punetiform  iistion).  In  order  to  operate  with- 
out loss  of  blood,  the  base  of  the  angeioma  may  in  appropriate  cases  be 
transfi.xed  and  tied  off  in  two  or  more  parts,  or  portions  of  the  tumour 
may  be  seized  by  clamps  before  they  are  divided.  Large,  diffuse 
angeiomata,  like  cirs<^)id  aneurysms,  may,  if  removal  is  impossible,  be 
treated  by  ligation  of  the  afferent  arteries  combined  with  ignipuncture. 
Cirsoid  aneurysm  occurs  most  commonly  on  the  scalp,  and  in  this 
situation  might  require  ligation  of  the  external  carotid.  If  the  main 
artery  is  too  sliort,  each  of  its  branches  should  be  secured.     It  is  dan- 
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gerous  to  ligate  the  common  carotid  on  account  of  the  changes  wbich 
may  thus  be  produced  in  the  cerebral  circulation.  For  the  purpose  of 
preventing  recurrences  it  is  often  adrigable  to  apply  to  tlie  diseaeed 
part  for  a  considerable  time  dressings  which  exert  pressare  or-  to  paint 
it  with  iodoform  collodion.  Amongst  other  methods  which  have  been 
recommended  are  electrolysis,  parenchymatous  injectione  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iron,  liquor  ferri  (Monsell's  solution),  absolute  alcohol,  liquor 
Piazza  (sodii  chlor.  15'0  grammes ;  liq.  ferri  sesquichlorati  [thirty  per 
cent.],  200  cubic  centimetres ;  aq.  destil,  600  cubic  centimetres  [Si. 
Germain]).  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  injectiou  iiilo 
healthy  subcutaneous  tissue.  Gunn  and  Haven  speak  well  of  the  injec- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  (ninety-five  per  cent.  acid,  carbol.  and  glycerine,  Si) 
into  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  angeioma  (a  few  drops  in  from  fire  to 
fourteen  different  places).  Setons  made  of  threads  saturated  in  liquor 
ferri,  and  then  dried  and  passed  through  the  growth,  used  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  were  also  the  ligature  (see  page  72),  cauterisation  with  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  etc.  These  are  all  methods  of  treatment  which  hsv« 
now  become  obsolete. 

Lymphangeioma  {Angei-oma  Lymphaticum,  Lymphan^eitctasis).— 
The  lymphangeionia  corresponds  to  the  angeioma  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  consists  esseDtially 
of  dilated  and  hypertropliied 
lymph  vessels  (Fig.  414).  Tb* 
following  varieties  may  be 
distiuguighed :  1,  lymphangei- 
oma  simplex  (teleangeiecta- 
sia  lymphatica);  2,  cavenions 
(lymph angeioma  cavern osuni 
[Fig.  414]) :  and  3,  cystic 
lympjiangeioma  (lymphangei- 
oma  cysticum).  Some  lym- 
]) hange iectases  are  acquired 
and  others  are  congeniial. 
The  great  majority  of  Ira- 
phangeiomata  are  probably 
due  to  disturbances  of  em- 
bryonic development ;  a  simple  lymph  stasia  would  not  be  suflicient  to 
explain  them,  although  it  can  favour  the  growth  of  a  lymphangeiouia 
which  already  exists.  Tliey  usually  communicate  directly  with  the 
lymph  vesselri,  and  in  one  ease  Xasae  was  able  to  demonstrate  an  open 
connection  between  a  cavernous  lymphangeioma  of  the  neck  and  the 
subclavian  vein  and  thoracic  duct — a  circumstance  which  can  onlv  be 
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!xpkiiied  on  the  grounds  of  a  disturbance  of  embryonic  development, 
iS  mentioned  above. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication  of  a  Ijmphangeioma  with 
'eine  caused  by  abnormities  in  foetal 
levelopment,  large  blood  •  cysts  are 
ormed,  especially  on  the  neck  (Bayer), 
The  congenital  lymphangeiectatic  hy- 
»erlrophy  of  the  tongue  (macroglos- 
ia)  and  of  the  lips  (macroclieilia)  be- 
ong  to  the  congenital  lympliangeio- 
nata.  Lymphangeiomata  sometimes 
each  a  very  considerable  size.  The 
luid  which  they  contain  is,  as  a  rale, 
lear,  but  sometimes  milky.  If  one 
mrets,  a  lymphorrhcea  or  lymph  fistula 
esults,  through  which  large  amounts 
•f  this  Üuid  may  escape  (see  page  543).  Lymphangeiectases  are  very 
iften  found  in  cotmection  with  the  diffuse  hyperplasia  of  connective 
issue  forming  the  so-called  ele- 
)liantiaeie  (elephantiasis  lymphan- 
jejectatica,  see  page  523). 

The  treatment  of  lymphangei- 
iraa  has  already  been  spoken  of. 
^hen  possible,  it  consists  in  extir- 
)ation  of  the  growth — a  procedure 
vhich  is  sometimes  very  dilScult. 
simple  incision  and  drainage,  or 
lacking  with  iodoform  gauze,  may 
irove  effective  in  cystic  tumours; 
mt  this  method  should  not  be  used 
rhcu  numerous  small  cavities  are 
»resent.  Bergmann  has  obtained 
■erygood  resnlte  from  extirpation, 
,nd  Rehn  successfully  removed  a 
ympliangeioma  cavcrnosum  of  the 
acral  canal  which  pressed  upon 
he  Cauda  equina. 

Hyotna  (Muscle  Tnniour).  — 
The  mymna  is  made  up  esscntial- 
y  of  muscle  fibres,  which  may  be 
ither  striated  (rhabdomyoma,  my- 
>ma  strio-cellulare)  or  non-striated 
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(leiomyoma,  myoma  leevicellulare,  Fig.  415).  Simple  rhabdomyoma^ 
are  very  rare,  the  myoearcoma  being  the  moBt  common  tnmour  of  gtri- 
ated  muscle.  Striated  muscle  fibres  and  spindle  cells  with  etriatioiu 
are  often  seen  in  sarcomata  of  the  testicle,  kidney,  and  in  tumonrs  of 
the  ovary  (myosarcoma).  Probably  in  such  cases  strayed  embryonic 
muscle  cells  have  l)ecoine  deposited  in  these  organs.  The  leiomyoma 
is   most  common   in   the  uterus  and  intestinal  tract,  where  it  takes 

the  form  of  nodu- 
lar tumours,  which 
are  more  or  W 
pure  myoiimta  or 
fibro-myomata.  Mi- 
croscopically, the 
non-otriated  muscle 
fibres  are  recogni*d 
on  longitudinal  sec- 
tion by  the  rod-like 
nuclei  and  their  reg- 
ular arrangement 
Oh  cross  section  the 
characteristic  con- 
tours of  the  fibres 
are  seen,  together 
with  the  transverse 
section    of   the    ua- 

f^Hf^^KK^'^        M  clei,  in  their  interi- 

"T^  m  or  (Fig.  415).     The 

B  leiomyomata  of  tlie 

4^  uterus  often  take  on 

ü  fncB  and  secondary  clianges, 
such  as  extensive  fat- 
ty degeneration,  calcification,  cyst  formation,  and  supjiuration.  Tliey 
are  occasionally  combined  with  sarcoma  and  carcinoma. 

Tlie  treatment  of  myomata  of  the  uterus,  for  example,  is  in  the 
main  the  same  as  that  of  fibroma  (see  page  749). 

ITenroma  {Nerne-ßbre  7^«»i «*/■). ^The  neuroma  is  made  up  esj*n- 
tially  of  newly  formed  nerve  fibres.  A  distinction  is  made  Iwtween 
true  and  false  neuroma.  Most  neuromata  are  false — that  is,  they  are 
fibroniiita  or  niyxomata  of  the  connective-tissue  portion  of  nerves,  wirli 
displacement  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres.  They  generally  form 
flask-like  swellings  of  the  nerves,  or  cylindrical  or  spherical  tumours. 
about  the  size  of  a  bean,  cheriy,  or  plum,  and,  in  rare  cases,  the  size  of 
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a  hen's  egg.  The  false  neuromata  are  often  multiple.  Bergmann,  for 
instance,  observed  more  than  a  hun<)reiJ  neuro-fibromsta  of  the  skin 
in  a  man  fifty-four  years  old.  The  so-called  ampntation-neuromata, 
which  are  club-ghaped  swellings  of  the  ende  of  tlie  nerves  in  ampnta^ 
tion-stninps,  are,  as  a  rnle,  made  up 
mostly  of  newly  formed  connective  tis- 
sne,  with  more  or  less  numerous  col- 
lections of  newly  formed  nerve  fibres. 
The  so-called  plexiform  neuroma  also 
belongs  to  the  false  neuromata  or  fibro- 
neuromata.  It  is  essentially  a  nodu- 
lar, fibrous  degeneration  of  tlie  branch- 
es of  a  particular  nerve,  the  trunk  of 
which  becomes  twisted  and  tortuous  « 
(Figs.  +1(>,  419).  These  plexiform  neu- 
romata,  of  which  the  rudiments  were 
present  in  the  embryo,  are  very  much 
like  soft  fibromata  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cntaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  which  they  *" 
form  flabby,  lobulated  folds  and  ele- 
vations (Fig.  417),  sometimes  uneven 
and  nodulated,  usually  containing  dark 
pigment  and  covered  with  hair,  as  in 

elephantiasis  (Fig.  401).  Very  large  tumours  sometimes  result  from 
this  elepbantiasis-Iike  hyperplasia  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 
The  plexiform  neuroma  is,  according  to  Bruns,  almost  always  situated 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  only  e.\ceptionalIy  in  the  deeper  parts, 
as  in  a  case  seen  by  Pomorski,  in  which  a  plexiform  neuroma  of  the 
intercostal  nerves  had  grown  into  tlie  pleura.  Bruns  collected  from 
hterature  a  large  number  of  instances  of  plexiform  neuroma,  and  found 
that  its  most  common  location  is  on  the  temples  and  upjwr  eyelid 
(fifteen  cases).  It  was  found  eight  times  in  that  part  of  the  neck  which 
lies  posterior  to  the  ears,  three  times  on  the  nose  and  cheek,  four  times 
near  the  lower  jaw  and  front  of  the  neck,  seven  times  on  the  breast 
and  back,  and  three  times  on  the  estremities. 

The  inw  neuromata  consist  for  the  most  part  of  newly  formed 
nerve  fibres,  which  develop  in  one  or  more  peripheral  nerves,  Home 
cases  of  amputation  neuromata  also  belong  to  this  class  of  tumours. 
Depending  upon  whether  the  neuroma  is  made  up  of  medullated  or 
non-medullated  nerve  fibres,  wo  make  a  distinction,  as  Yirchow  din-s, 
between  a  neuroma  myelinicura  and  a  neuroma  amyclinicum.  The 
brain  and  certain  neoplasms  of  the  testicle  and  ovary  are  sometimes  the 
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seat  üf  a  cellular  (ganglionic)  neuroma.  Tlie  neuroma  is  in  general  a 
benign  tnmoiir,  thougli  it  is  sometimes  multiple  in  the  nerves  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  corii. 

fn  rare  cases  neuromata  are  fuund  tu  he  malignant,  giving  rise  to 
local  recurrences  after  extirpation,  and  even  to  metastases  (Fig.  418). 
Benign  neuromata  can  eometimee  rapidly  become  malignant  by  chang- 
iiig  into  sarcoma.  Krause  baa  collected  from  literature  twenty-four 
such  eases.  Microscopically,  the  malignant  neuromata  are  usually 
mysomata  or  lipomatous  niyxoinata,  or  medullary,  round,  or  spindle- 


celled  sarcomata,  or  coarse  äbrons  neuromata,  which  nevertheless  run 
a  very  malignant  course.  Softening  and  cyst  fonnation  in  the  centre 
of  the  tumour  are  common.  The  malignant  neuromata  usually  spring, 
according  to  Krause,  from  the  nerve  sheaths,  especially  the  intra-fascic- 
ular  tissue.  They  can  develop  rapidly  to  tumours  the  size  of  a  man's 
head,  and  are  especially  common  on  the  large  nerves  of  the  exti-emities, 
such  as  tbo  median  and  great  sciatic,  but  are  not  infrequently  met  with 
in  the  small  cutaneous  nerves.  Newly  formed  niednllated  nerve  fibres 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  neuromata — a  fact  which  is  not  remark- 
able, as  we  know  that  degeneration  and  regeneration  of  nerve  fibres 
take  place  in  normal  nerves. 

The  so-called  tnbercula  dolorosa,  which  appear  as  small,  movable, 
punful,  subcutaneous  tumours,  «re.  according  to  Vircho 
stances  true  neuromata,  while  in  others  it  has  not  been  possible 
demonstrate  nerve  fibres. 
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As  regards  the  treatment  of  neuroma,  I  may  say  that  neuro-fibro- 
mata  and  neuro-myxomata  can  usually  be  removed  and  the  continuity 
of  the  nerve  be  preserved.  If  extirpation  is  not  possible,  as  in  the  case 
of  large  nerves  of  the  extremities,  for  example,  and  the  removal  of  the 
tumour  is  indicated  on  account  of  great  pain,  rapid  growth,  etc.,  the 
continuity  of  the  nerve  must  be  restored,  after  the  extirpation  of  the 
neuroma,  by  means  of  sutures  or  a  plastic  operation.  The  treatment 
of  a  plexiform  neuroma,  which  involves  the  whole  region  of  distribu- 
tion of  a  nerve,  is  merely  palliative  in  case  an  extirpation  is  impossible. 
The  treatment  of  amputation  neuromata  was  described  on  page  126. 

Olioma, — Gliomata  occur  especially  in  the  brain,  less  often  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  result  from  the  growth  of  the  neuroglia  cells  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  They  form  pale-grey,  greyish-white,  or,  when 
very  vascular,  reddish  or  dark-red  tumours,  which  are  usually  not  sharply 
defined.  They  are  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  retrograde  metamor- 
phoses, such  as  fatty  degeneration,  caseation,  and  softening.  Under  the 
microscope  the  gliomata  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  network  of  fine, 
translucent  fibres,  which  contain  branching  cells  resembling  those  of  the 
neuroglia.  According  to  Klebs,  Heller,  and  others,  many  gliomata  con- 
sist of  growing  ganglionic  cells  and  newly  formed  nerve  fibres.  Ziegler 
is  right  in  separating  these  from  the  gliomata,  and  calls  them  neurogli- 
oma  ganglionare. 

Lymphoma, — By  lymphoma  we  understand  a  true  neoplasm  as  well 
as  a  chronic  inflammatory  or  infectious  hypertrophy  of  lymph  glands. 
The  latter  may  originate  as  a  result  of  local  and  constitutional  causes. 
In  this  category  belong,  for  example,  the  lyniphomata  of  the  neck  fol- 
lowing chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  in  the 
region  supplied  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  lead  to  the  enlarged 
glands,  also  the  lymphomata  due  to  local  or  general  tuberculosis,  or 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  leucjemia,  and  the  progressive  lymphoma- 
tous  formations  encountered  in  anomalies  of  the  organs  producing  the 
blood  (malignant  lymphoma,  Hodgkin's  disease,  pseudo-leucaemia).  The 
word  lymphoma  signifies,  in  general,  hyperplasia  of  lymph  glands,  but 
if  the  enlargement  is  caused  by  a  true  neoplasm,  we  call  it,  according 
to  its  structure,  a  lympho-sarcoma,  lympho-adenoma,  etc.  The  above- 
mentioned  progressive  formation  of  lymphomata,  the  so-called  malig- 
nant lymphoma,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  disease  usually  begins 
with  a  large,  nodular  swelling  of  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  (see 
Fig.  420)  which  is  entirely  free  from  pain.  As  a  rule,  the  nearest 
lymph  glands  become  successively  swollen,  then  the  glands  of  the  other 
side,  and,  finally,  in  many  cases  the  mediastinal  and  the  retroj>eritoneal 
glands.     The  microscope  shows  a  simple  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph 
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glands,  though  Goldmann  observed  in  them  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  cells  which  can  be  readily  stained  by  eosin  (eosinophilous 
cells).  Metastases  in  the  internal  organs  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
(lungs,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  bone),  and  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
may  become  very  marked.  The  general  health  can  remain  undisturbed 
for  a  comparatively  long  time,  but  ordinarily  a  steadily  increasing  lose 
of  flesh  and  strength  soon  sets  in  and  is  followed  by  death.  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  goitre,  the  end  comes  suddenly  from  suffocation  in  conse- 
quence of  softening  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  or  of  paralysis  of  the 
vocal  cords  due  to  bilateral  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve.  The  eti- 
ology of  malignant  lymphoma  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated. 
The  white  blood-corpuscles  are  not  increased  in  numbers  as  in  leucaeinic 
lymphoma,  hence  the  name  pseudo-leucaemia.     Malignant   lymphoma 

or  pseudo-leucaemia  is  probably  the 
result  of  some  as  yet  unknown  in- 
fection. 

The  treatment  of  lymphoma  va- 
ries according   to   its  cause.     Neo- 
plasms of  the  lymph  glands  should 
be  extirpated  as  soon    as   possible. 
Tubercular  lymphomata  should  also 
be    treated   in    the    same   way,  or 
scraped  out  with  the  sharp  spoon, 
or  treated  by  ignipuncture  with  the 
galvano-cautery,  or  parenchymatous 
injections  of  ten-per-cent.  iodoform 
oil   or   iodoform  glycerine,  etc.    I 
also   excise   simple,    non-tubercular, 
so-called  scrofulous  hypertrophies  in  case  they  do  not  disappear  under 
a  general  tonic  regimen,  a  thing  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  lymphomata.     The  arsenic  treatment  is  sometimes  suc- 
cessful, both  internally  and  in  the  form  of  parenchymatous  injections. 
Billroth  begins  with  ten  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  pro  die  internally, 
and  injects  at  first  two,  subsecjuently  four  to  six  drops  a  day  into  the 
substance  of  the  tumour.    The  internal  dosage  maybe  raised  two  drops 
every  third  day,  but  if  symptoms  of  poisoning  make  their  appearance 
the  doses  must  be  diminished.     A  cure  is  not  obtained  in  this  wav,  hut 
the  patient  improves  and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  checked  or  ren- 
dered less  severe.     The  operative  removal  of  malignant  lymphomata  ii 
probably  always  unsuccessful,  as  recurrences  appear,  as  a  rule,  very 
promptly.     But  they  should  be  removed  sufficiently  to  relieve  at  least 
the  urgent  symptoms,  such  as  those  caused  by  obstruction  to  respiration. 


Fio.  4'J(». — Sort  iiiuli^nuut  lyinplioma  of  the 
fcrvicul  ^laiiils  of  a  l)oy  eight  year»  old 
(Winiwarter). 
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BaroonUk — The  sarcoma  (Fige.  421, 432)  U  a  neoplaam  whicli  epringd 
from  connective  tiesue,  and  is  formed,  in  general,  after  the  type  of 
embryonic  connective  tissue  with  abnormal  and  luxuriant  cell  forma- 


tion. The  Barcumata  originate  in  all  varieties  of  connective  tifiBue  (car- 
tilage, bone,  periosteum,  ordinary  connective  tissue,  fat  tissue,  etc.),  and 
are  particularly  likely  to  start  from  the  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels.   Benign  tumours,  as  we  remarked  before,  not  infrequently 


mm^i 
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become  sarcomatous,  thus  giving  rise  to  mixed  tumours,  such  as  fibro- 
sarcoma, myxosarcoma,  ostco-sarcoma,  etc.  Sarcomata  in  the  skin,  peri- 
osteum and  marrow  of  bone  occasionally  appear  in  a  multiple  form. 
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Tlie  eize  and  ehape  of  the  cells  in  a  sarcoma  vary  within  wide  limits 
(Figs.  423-428),  many  being  round  cells,  which  are  often  contractile, 
like  white  blood-corpuscles,  while  others  are  spindle  cells,  endothelial 
cells,  stellate  cells,  or  giant  cells.  Between  each  of  these  there  are  dd- 
meruus  intermediate  cell  forms,  and  different  shaped  cells  are  often 


i\>h  kIbtiüh  of  the 


found  lying  next  one  another.  There  is  a  greater  or  leas  amount  of 
intercellular  substance  which  may  be  fibrous,  homogeneous,  reticu- 
lated, granular,  nmcoid,  etc.  The  vascularity  of  sarcomata  also  raries 
very  mueh,  being  occasionally  so  marked  that  the  tumours  pulsate  like 
aneurysms.  They  likewise  show  great  differences  in  consistency  and 
colour.  The  very  malignant,  soft,  rapidly  growing  sarcomata,  made  up 
largely  of  culls,  are  especially  to  he  dreaded  (medullary  sarcoma).  The 
pigiticuied  varieties,  the  inelano-sarconiata,  are  also  very  malignant. 
The  formation  of  metastases  takes  place,  as  Billroth  showed,  principally 
through  the  yeins,  and  to  a  less  extent  through  the  lymphatics.  I  once 
■found  in  a  case  of  medullary  sarcoma  of  the  lower  extremity  a  meta- 
static deposit  the  size  of  asmall  pea  inavalveof  the  femoral  veiu.  The 
retrograde  metamurphoses  which  take  place  are  fatty  degeneration,  ca;*- 
ation,  softening,  cyst  formation,  hipmorrhage,  and,  after  the  disease  has 
broken  through  the  skin,  ulceration  and  sloughing. 

,  Sarcoma  of  Inme  originates  either  from  the  periosteum  or  from  the 
meduliary  cavity.  The  latter,  or  myelogenic  sarcoma,  is  characterise»! 
by  having  a  greater  number  of  giant  cells.  As  long  as  the  central 
(myeliigenie)  wircoma  of  Ijoiie  possesses  a  closed  capsule  the  prognosis 
is  favourahle,  but  otherwise  it  is  extremely  bad.  Out  of  twelve  pa- 
tients \yith  sarcomata  of  the  long  hones  which  were  removed  with  the 
knife,  i^ix  died  from  recurrences,  which  in  two  of  the  remaiaing  six 
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cases  soon  afterwards  necessitated  secondary  Operations.  According 
to  tlie  sliape  of  the  cells  and  tlie  structure  of  the  sarcoma  tlie  follow- 
ing different  forms  are  dieting uislied,  which  of  course  often  merge  into 
and  combine  with  one  another  Co  a  greater  or  less  extent : 

1.  The  round-celled  Tariety  occurs  as  the  small-  and  lai^«-celled  sarcoma 
The  small  round-celled  sarcoma  (Fig.  423)  is  made  up  of  cells  which  resemble 
white  blood-corpuscles,  and  as  a  rule  grows  rapidly,  forminif  a  soft  tumour, 
which  on  section  appears  white,  and  when  squeezed  gives  out  a  milky  fluid. 
It  consists  of  round  ce!b.  blood-veasels,  and  generally  of  a  very  small  amount , 
of  a  fibrous,  granular,  or  bomogeneoua  stroma.  In  some  cases  it  has  a  pro- 
nounced alveolar  structure,  and  then  resembles  gland  tissue  or  carcinoma — 
i.  e.,  the  cells,  or  ratber  groups  of  cells,  are  divided  off  by  coanective-tissue 
septa  (alveolar  Bar<M>ma,  Fig,  425).  Tbe  small  round-celled  sarcomata  are 
usually  very  malignant  in  character;  they  destroy  the  surrounding  tissues, 
forming  metastases  and  running  a  course  similar  to  carcinoma  (J  139).  The 
most  common  locations  for  this  sarcoma  are  connective  tissue,  muscle,  fascia, 
periosteum,  bone,  lymph  glands,  etc. 

The  large  round-celled  sarcoma  (Fig.  426),  although  it  is  not  quite  so 
malignant  as  the  small-celled  and  does  not  grow  as  rapidly,  is  very  similar 
to  tbe  latter  in  ita  clinical 
course.     It    also    occasion- 
ally  possesses   an  alveolar 
structure. 

2.  Tbe  spindle-celled  sar- 
coma usually  consists  of 
cells  which  are  for  the  most 
part  long,  thin,  and  spindle- 
ahaped,  lying  close  together 
(Fig.  427),  with  or  without  a 
variable  amount  of  homo- 
geneous or  fibrous  inter- 
cellular substance.  If  the 
latter  is  fibrous  and  abun- 
dant, the  tumour  is  called  a 
ßbro-sarcoma. 

3.  The  giant-celled  sar- 
coma is  cbaracterised  by  tbe         i.l'tJiL.  tlii^'h.     »  -ill".  ja»      "   >!"' 
preaenoe  of  a  great  number 

of  very  large,  polynuclear.  round,  or  polymorphous  cells  (Fig.  4281.  and  origi- 
nales most  commonly  in  Ixtne  marrow  (myelogenic  osteosarcoma).  Giant 
cells  are  also  occasionally  found  in  the  round  and  spin dle<>el led  sarcomata, 
hut  not  by  any  means  in  such  quantities  as  in  the  true  giant-celled  neoplasm. 

4.  Stellate  or  ret iciilar-cellfd  sarcomata  are  most  commonly  encountered 
in  mj-xomata  and  myso-chnndroniata  which  are  combined  with  sarroma. 
Tlie  stellate  or  reticular  cells,  with  their  interlocking  processes,  are  usually 
embedded  in  a  soft,  gelatinous,  nmcoid  intermediary  substance. 

5.  In  many  sarcomata  cells  of  all  varieties  of  shapes  are  found  together 
(sarcoma  with  polynmrphous  cells,  Fig.  424). 
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6.  The  alveolar  sarcoma  (Fig.  425)  which  was  mentioned  abuve  is  made 
up  of  mononu clear  and  polynuclear  cells,  as  a  rule  about  as  large  as  average- 
sized  pavement  epithelial  cells,  which  lie  singly  or  in  groups  in  a  fibrous,  less 
often  in  a  homogeneous  intermediary  substance.  A  chamcteristic  feature  of 
this  variety  is  that  the  cells,  contrary  to  carcinoma,  are  closely  united  to  the 
connective- tissue  stroma,  and  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  the  fibrous 
meshes.  Although  this  forms  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  alveolar  sar- 
coma from  carcinoma,  yet  sections  of  the  two  turnout«  under  the  microscope 
often  present  such  similar  pictures  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  recogDise  one 
from  the  other. 

7.  The  plexiform  angeio-sareoma  (Waldever)  b  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
angeioma  w  th  sarc  to  grow  h  f  th  w  II  f  the  vessels;  it  originates 
mainly  by  growth  f  tl  d  h  I  al  11  h  h  lie  next  the  advcutitia  of 
both  the  lymph       d  blood    essels  (F  g  429)      These  cell  growths  surround 

th    w  11     f  the  vessels  like  a  sheath, 
d,  a,       growth  of  the  inner  en- 
d  th  1    I  cells  also  takes  place,  the 
1  f  the  blood  or  lymph  ves- 

sel       q  estion  may  anally  become 
n^ly  occluded.     The   reticulated 
anasto    oa  ng  fl|aments  and  tubules 
f  tt  lis  usually  lie  in  fibrillar 

ect       tissue,  and  as  a  result  of 
hy  I       d  generation  of  the  walls  of 
th     essel  hyaline  tubules  are  formed 
h  vmg  cells  in  their  interiors,  or  the 
1  tte    are  so  narrowed  by  the  hya- 
I       d  ge  eration  that  only  hyaline 
bra     h    g  cords,  bulbs,  or  spherules 
w  th     t  cells  are  found.     Occasion- 
no.      rah         allyth   h  al ine de^neration attacks 
Tl     imasio      prima    ly  the  cells  in  the  tubules,  so 
f    1  o-     th  t  th    h  aline  cords  are  surround- 

j     J    ^         ed  by      lis  which  have  not  yet  be- 
com      d  generated.     The  plexiform 
^  gio-sarcoma  is  really  an  endothe- 

1  osarc  m     or  endothelioma,  and  on 
ac         t    f  the  hyalinecylinders  this 
I    drom        Th         dothelioma  arises  in  some 
f  th    blood    essel        d  in  others  from  the  endo- 
ecti      t  sa         Küster  rightly  called  atten- 
are  I  lera      hagi    sarc  ntata  or  angeio-sarconiata 
te  d  ge     rat  on  of  the  walls  of  ^-essels 

— i.  e.,  growth  of  endothelial  cells  and  hyalmedegeneration— before  a  tumour 
nodule  has  become  developed ;  they  lead  to  hasmatomata  without  marroscop- 
ically  visible  sarcoma  tissue.  In  other  cases  such  hiematomata  are  followed, 
months  after,  perhaps,  by  remarkably  malignant  sarcomata.  The  plexiform 
angeiosarcoma  or  endothelioma  is  anatomically  easily  mistaken  for  carci- 
noma, and  runs  a  similar  course— i.  e.,  it  is  a  markedly  malignant  tumour. 
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recurs  after  extirpation,  and  causes  at  a  comparatively  early  period  an  infec- 
tion of  the  nearest  lymph  glands  and  metastases.  Hence  some  authors  have 
designated  the  malignant  endothelioma  as  endothelial  cancer.  Some  of  the 
endotheliomata  should,  however,  not  be  counted  among  true  neoplasms  on 
account  of  their  diffuse  development,  but  should  rather  be  assigned  to  the 
infectious  tumours. 

The  xanthoma  or  xanthelasma,  a  siQphur-yellow  or  brownish-yellow  pig- 
mentation of  the  skin,  is,  according  to  De  Yincentiis,  Touton  and  others,  an 
endothelioma  in  which  fat  has  been  deposited  (endothelioma  lipomatodes) ; 
it  grows  from  the  endothelium  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  occurs  in  a  flat 
(xanthoma  planum)  and  nodular  (xanthoma  tuberosum)  form,  especially  on 
the  eyelids,  though  occasionally  it  has  a  multiple  character,  appearing  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  where  there  are  folds  of  skin  (flexor 
side  of  joints,  axilla,  neck,  etc.).  Now  and  then  the  eruption  occurs  more  or 
less  suddenly — in  the  course  of  diabetes,  for  example  (xanthoma  diabeticum) 
— at  other  times  symmetrically,  probably  from  tropho-neurotic  disturbances. 
Occasionally  it  changes  into  sarcoma  or  fibroma  (sarco-xanthoma,  fibro- 
xanthoma). 

The  villous  sarcoma,  the  so-called  cholesteatoma,  which  may  be  encoun- 
tered on  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  probably  owes  its  origin  likewise  to 
growth  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  vessels,  or  rather  of  the  cells  of  their 
sheaths. 

Perhaps  the  psammoma  of  the  brain  and  orbit  described  by  Virchow  also 
belongs  to  the  endotheliomata.  They  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
large  amounts  of  lime  concretions  similar  to  the*' brain  sand"  normally 
present  in  the  hypophysis  cerebri.  Such  concretions  are  met  with  in  sar- 
coma, fibroma,  and  myxoma,  and,  according  to  Billroth,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  calcified  bundles  of  endothelial  cells  which  are  attached  to  the  blood- 
vessels, though  Virchow  thinks  they  are  also  the  result  of  the  calcification  of 
connective  tissue. 

The  melanosarcoma  (pigmented  sarcoma)  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  a  brown  or  black  pigment  which  is  almost  always  deposited  in  the  cells, 
less  often  in  the  intercel hilar  substance  and  walls  of  the  vessels.  On  section 
the  melanomata  are  brown,  or,  if  the  pigmentation  is  excessive,  black  in 
colour.  They  are  among  the  most  malignant  tumours,  their  growth  being 
sometimes  very  rapid  and  the  number  of  metastases  considerable  (see  Fig. 
430).  They  are  most  likely  to  develop  in  places  where  pigment  is  already 
present — as  in  freckles  or  pigmented  warts,  for  example  (Fig.  430) — and  most 
commonly  begin  on  the  extremities.  The  origin  of  the  pigment  is  doubtful. 
According  to  Gussenbauer,  it  is  formed  from  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the 
thrombosed  vessels,  while  others  think  that  it  is  not  identical  with  the  pig- 
ment resulting  from  hasmorrhages,  but  may  be  due  to  a  special  activity  of 
the  cells  (Birch-Hirschfeld).  Schmidt  considers  the  pigment  to  be  haema- 
togenous  in  nature,  having  passed  the  haemosiderin  stage  and  parted  with  its 
iron  reaction. 

Terrillon  observed,  in  a  case  of  melanosis  which  ran  a  rapidly  fatal  course, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  "black  bodies."    Melanuria  is  encountered  in  rare  instances  of  multi- 
ple melanoma,  and  Zeller  found  variable  amounts  of  hydrobilirubin  and 
49 
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melanin  in  the  dark-brown  but  otherwise  perfectly  clear  urine.  The  urine 
in  melanosis,  when  first  passed,  is  clear,  but  if  allowed  to  stand  becom« 
black,  and  at  times  almost  the  colour  of  ink. 

The  qupstiou  of  the  tranamissibility  of  melanoma,  which  has  been  experi- 
mentally studied  by  lanz,  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled,  but  I,  peraoa- 


Fio.  430, — Mi'liuiorua  ol'  Iho  »kin  {laan  sovuDty-fi'iir  yvar*  old)  oi^inatiiii;  in  ■  pigiiivnud  ■ut 
upon  tiie  back  ;  vitliiii  hix  moDtlm  over  onu  buadred  jii)rtii<iDt«d  itpou  and  tuuiora  fonorj 
u)ion  till!  «kio.  Numerous  DielunoBareoinHU  of  tlie  pluuro,  lun^,  pcricanliam,  1iv«r.  kid- 
aejf,  and  n.-tropcrikiueal  ^land»  were  Tound  (LQf  ke). 

ally,  do  not  doubt  that  it,  like  sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  is  capable  of  develop- 
ing from  inoculation,  as  shown  by  the  following  remarkable  instance  of  thi» 
which  was  observed  by  Lanz:  The  latter  injected  into  a  guinea-pig  a  certain 
amount  of  an  infusion  of  melanotic  cutaneous  nodules,  melanotic  brain, 
liver,  and  spleen.  The  animal  died  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  injection, 
and  the  autopsy  showed  collections  of  pigment  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
body  (skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  muscles,  peritoneum,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys, 
etc.).  In  this  case  the  pigment  must  have  been  formed  within  the  body,  «s 
only  very  little  of  the  colouring  matter  was  injected. 

The  chloroma  is  a  pale,  grass,  or  brownish  green  round-celled  sarcoma 
which,  according  to  the  observations  that  have  been  made  up  to  the  present 
time,  originates  in  the  periosteum  of  the  bouee  of  the  face  and  cranium,  and 
gives  rise  to  metastatic  green  nodules  in  various  organs,  especially  the  liver 
and  kidneys.  According  to  Huber.  the  green  colour  is  due  to  small,  veiv 
refractive  granules,  which  are  found  in  the  cells  and  which  give  the  micro- 
chemical  reaction  of  fat.  The  chloroma  is  also  characterised  by  the  pr«8ence 
of  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  chlorine. 

We  have  already  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  the  conrfie  and  prognosis 
of  sarcoma  when  discussing  its  different  varietiee.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  depeuds  in  general  upon  the  importance  of  the  orjtan  in- 
volved.    The  sarcoma  of  the  brain  is  the  most  rapidly  fatal,  and  may 
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cause  death  in  one  and  a  half  to  two  months.  Sarcomata  of  the  medi- 
astinum are  likewise  very  malignant,  and  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few 
months  by  suffocation  or  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The  prognosis  is 
most  favourable  in  the  sarcomata  of  the  skin,  which  can  be  easily  extir- 
pated, and  of  the  extremities  in  case  the  tumours  are  removed  early 
enough  by  operative  means.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  sarco- 
ma, especially  of  the  skin,  can  be  made  to  disappear  permanently  by 
the  inoculation  of  erysipelas.  Among  important  diagnostic  factors, 
besides  the  above-described  general  characteristics  of  sarcoma,  are  its 
location  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  Its  favourite  location  is  in  mus- 
cle, periosteum,  bone,  nerves,  glands  (lymph  glands,  parotid,  testicle, 
mamma),  and  it  not  infrequently  develops  after  an  injury.  As  regards 
age,  sarcoma  is  most  common  in  middle  life,  and  less  so  in  childhood 
and  old  age.     It  is  usually  a  painless  tumour. 

The  general  rule  for  treatment  is  to  remove  the  neoplasm  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  suitable  cases  of  encapsulated,  myelogenic  giant-celled 
sarcoma  of  bone  the  anterior  half  only  of  the  bony  capsule  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  the  hammer  and  chisel  or  the  saw,  and  the  tu- 
mour carefully  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon.  In  inoperable  cases 
the  inoculation  of  erysipelas  may  be  tried.  Burns  has  observed  three 
permanent  cures  in  five  cases  of  this  kind,  and  Coley  published  an 
Eiccount  of  nine  cases  with  four  cures.  Among  the  latter  was  a  very 
remarkable  case  of  Bull's  :  Round-celled  sarcoma  of  the  neck,  with  five 
recurrences  in  three  years ;  the  entire  removal  was  impossible  in  the 
last  operation,  and  a  wound  twelve  and  a  half  by  five  centimetres  re- 
sulted, which  soon  became  filled  up  with  masses  of  sarcoma  tissue. 
Fourteen  days  later  two  attacks  of  erysipelas  took  place,  whereupon 
the  wound  rapidly  cicatrised.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  cure  was 
found  by  Bull  and  Coley  to  be  perfect.  Langenbuch  has  also  published 
an  instance  of  a  great  number  of  recurrent  sarcomata  of  the  skin  which 
were  caused  to  disappear  by  this  means.  One  must,  however,  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  tlie  patient  may  die  as  a  result  of  the  inocu- 
lation of  erysipelas,  and  hence  it  is  one's  duty  to  warn  the  patient 
or  his  friends  of  the  danger  before  this  procedure  is  adopted.  The 
various  other  methods  of  treatment  of  sarcoma  are  described  in  the 
Special  Surgery,  and  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  tumours  in 
^neral. 

§  129.  The  Epithelial  Tumours. — The  epithelial  tumours  include 
the  papilloma,  the  epithelioma,  the  adenoma,  and  the  carcinoma. 

I.  Papilloma. — The  papilloma  results  from  hyperplasia  of  the  epi- 
thelial layer  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  with  a  corresponding 
Dew  growth  of  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.    It  is  really  a  mixed 
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tumour  consisting  of  newly  formed  connective  tiseue  and  epithelinm. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  a  hard  and  a  soft  papilloma. 

The  hard,  horny  papillomata  include,  in  the  üret  place,  wartti  (ver- 

ruct«),  wliicli  are  the  well-known  growths  of  the  papillae  of  the  skin 
and  epidermis,  about  the  size  of  a  beau  or  a  pea. 
Tliey  are  essentially  a  product  of  an  overgrowib 
of  the  epidermis,  which  becomes  horny,  and  ofien 
occur  in  great  numbers  without  any  known  cauK, 
especially  on  the  hands,  though  in  rare  iustaoces 
a  diffuse  warty  hypertrophy  of  the  cutis  has  been 
observed  on  the  scalp  (see  Fig.  431).  Meutiun 
should  also  be  made  of  the  onychoma  (hyper- 
trophy of  the  nails),  calluses  (elavi)  resulting  fruin 
a  circumscrilied  hyperplasia  of  the  epidermis,  and 

Fio.  4SI.— Wnrty  )i.vp,r-     the  cutaneous  horns  (cornea  cutanea),  which  are 

'urr'ntf''\u'"s"'womBn     excrescences  on  the  skin  due  to  a  new  growili  of 

(B^il'^h?""*  "'   '**     horny  epithelial  cells  (true  epithel iomata).    The 

cutaneous  horns  occasionally  originate  from  tlie 

se)>aceous  glands  or  from  open  athcromata  (sebaceous  cysts).     They  are 

most  conmion  on  t!ie  forehead  and  nose  in  old  people.  Briuton  has 
collected  fifteen  cases  of  cutaneous  horn  of  tbe 
penis,  besides  one  that  came  under  his  own  ob- 
servation. They  sometimes  occur  in  great  num- 
bers (Fig.  432),  not  infrequently  being  curved, 
and  may  attain  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  sisteeu 
centimetres  or  more  (see  Special  Surgery),  It 
should  be  noted  that  occasionally  benign  cutane- 
ous horns  which  consist  only  of  homy  epitheliil 
cells  change  into  carcinomata. 

In  this  category  belong  also  the  tumour-like 
thickenings  of  the  epidermis  called  keratomab, 
which  are  most  commonly  found  on  the  Kole  of 
the  foot  and  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  are  not 
infrequently  inherited  by  all  the  branches  of  s 
family  for  many  generations  (Unna),  They  re- 
sult from  a  thickening  of  the  epidermis,  tliotigh 
the  whole  cutis  also  takes  part  in  the  hyperplasi*. 
They  often  change  into  real  cutaneous  horns  or 
become  combined  with  other  new  growths  tike  an- 
geiomata  (angcio-keratoma).  Unna  recomineods 
for  their  treatment  the   use   of  a   tcn-per-cenL 

ethereal  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  or  the  latter  made  into  a  plaster. 


pnitliin»  of  tlio  W>-  oC 
■  xci-cnMcn-jeur-olil 
girl  iliaihf^i. 
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Ichthyosis  (from  t^^w,  fish)  is  a  scaly  thickening  of  the  epidermis, 
usually  congenital,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  Hystricisraus 
(from  ßoTptf ,  hedgehog)  is  a  disease  in  which  there  is  a  formation  of 
thorn-like  excrescences  on  the  skin,  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  papillse 
and  the  epidermis.     It  is  likewise,  as  a  rule,  congenital  in  origin. 

The  soft  papilloma  is  characterised  by  a  soft  stroma,  a  marked  vas- 
cularity, and  a  very  moderate  growth  of  epithelium,  which  does  not 
become  horny.  They  occur  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  gen- 
erally of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  uterus.  The  cauliflower  excrescence 
of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  is  a  soft  papilloma.  In  the  rec- 
tum, uterus,  and  in  other  mucous  membranes,  the  soft  papilloma  forms 
grorwths  which  are  analogous  to  the  above-mentioned  mucous  polyps. 
The  polyps  which  are  covered  with  epidermis,  rete  Malpighii,  cutis,  and 
hair,  and  occur  in  the  pharynx,  for  example,  originate,  according  to 
Arnold,  from  strayed  embryonic  cells  and  probably  belong  to  the  tera- 
tomata.  The  soft  papillomata  not  infrequently  change  into  sarcoma 
and  carcinoma.  The  condyloma  acuminatum  found  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vulva,  vagina  and  penis  is  also  a  soft  papilloma; 
the  broad  condyloma  (condyloma  latum)  is  a  papillary  growth  with  a 
broad  base,  and  often  occurs  about  the  anus  in  syphilis. 

The  various  kinds  of  papilloma  should  be  treated  according  to  the 
general  rules  already  laid  down.  Warts  should  be  removed  by  cauter 
isation  with  red,  fuming  nitric  acid  (not  chemically  pure),  after  paring 
off  the  epidermis  with  a  knife.  They  are  then  usually  cast  off  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  or,  if  not,  they  may  have  to  be  cauterised  again. 
Repeated  applications  of  salicylic  or  iodoform  collodion  with  a  brush, 
as  well  as  of  a  paste  made  with  arsenic,  are  also  exceedingly  serviceable. 
By  the  use  of  these  medicaments  the  wart  gradually  drops  off  in  the 
form  of  a  dried-up  eschar.  The  same  treatment  may  be  used  for  cal- 
luses and  corns,  though  they  can  be  removed  more  simply  by  the  knife 
after  softening  them  in  salt  water. 

Hollusciun  Contagiosum  or  Epithelioma  MolluBCum.— Authorities  differ 
widely  in  their  views  as  to  the  nature  of  molluscum  contagiosum.  It  is  a 
peculiar  skin  disease  in  which  there  is  a  development  of  numerous  nodules, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut  or  larger,  generally 
located  on  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body  and  on  the  genitals.  The  small 
tumours  are  epithelial  in  character,  and  are  said  by  Hebra  to  be  caused  by  an 
accumulation  of  cells  in  a  sebaceous  gland,  while  Virchow  thinks  the  growth 
of  epithelial  cells  begins  in  the  hair  follicles,  and  Bizzozero,  in  the  interpapil- 
lary  portions  of  the  rete  Malpighii.  They  contain  characteristic  bodies,  partly 
free  and  partly  enclosed  in  cells  which  resemble  swollen  starch,  and  which, 
according  to  Leber,  are  degenerated  epithelial  cells,  although  Klebs  and  Bol- 
linger maintain  that  they  are  parasitic  (psorosperms,  coccidia).     The  disease 
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is  contagious,  and  not  infrequently  occurs  in  the  form  of  epidemics,  especiallj 
in  children's  asylums.  Isolated  cases  are  rarely  met  with.  The  treatment 
consists  in  simply  pressing  out  the  small  tumours  with  the  finger  oail;  the 
larger  ones  may  require  the  use  of  the  sharp  spoon.  Healing  takes  place 
without  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

II.  Aimmoi  {O/atidi/lar  Tumour). — The  adenomata  correspond  in 
their  structure  to  that  of  glands  (Fig.  433),  but  the  t«rm  does  not  in- 
clude simple  hypertrophy  of  the  latter,  being  used  to  designate  oulj 
the  true  new  growtlis  which  are  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissues 
in  the  form  of  circumscribed  nodular  tumours.  Even  adenomatous  de- 
generation of  an  entire  organ  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  a  general 
glandular  hyperplasia.  The  adenomata  form  both  hard  and  soft 
tumours.  Microscopically,  a  distinction  is  made  between  tnbulous  and 
acinous  or  alveolar  adenoma.  They  are  very  often  combined  with  tlie 
formation  of  cysts.  The  adenoma  is  in  itself  not  malignant,  bat  it  fre- 
quently changes  into  a  destructive  form — i.  e.,  it  becomes  a  carcinoma, 
in  that  tlie  growing  tubules  penetrate  the  surrounding  parts,  take  on  an 
atypical  growtli,  destroy  the  neighbouring  tissues,  and,  by  involving  the 

lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  give  rise 
.--  VA'i'i^f-.'.''«:' !''■''■  ^:■M^.^!^'^.~..  '"^  metastases.  The  commencement 
l;'5^\y/^iY  "■-■<>  y-" "  ■  -""""^  of  a  change  like  tliis  from  adenoma 
'T^^j      ■  ■■     "      ■  '     ■^^        *"  carcinoma  has  been  called  adenoid. 

Afli  ■*^;-  -  :■/,,:   v?'^     There  are,  liowever,  malignant  adeno- 

■'.^^^i;:-      mata,  which  remain  true  adenomata, 
with  a  distinct  separation  of  the  glan- 
;      ,^  :  v;t-,,..      dnlar  epithelium  from  the  stroma,  but 
li'^'/i'i'"-  -^''   '■'      ■■■■>;■■,■.;:  ■  ''■■¥*'';        which  nevertheless  cause  local  destruc- 
'^'•^  '■  /.  ■ ;  -0      tion  of  tissue  and  give  rise  to  metas- 

tases.   The  adenoma  of  the  rectum  is 
an   example   of    this    variety-      The 
adenoma  is  found  in  various  glandular 
m,  «3.-.^H^^im^niuKj!iMa  vDoaroor    y,.gan8,  in  the  skin  (scbaceous  glands 
sweat  glands),  in  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  tracts,  in  the  genital  organs,  the  mamma,  thyroid,  and  salivary 
glands,  liver,  kidneys,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  adenoma  consists  in  prompt  extirpation  of  the 
tumour,  as  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  early  stage  of  carcinoma,  into 
which  it  frcf^juentlj  develops.  With  reference  to  the  technique  of  tk 
operation  for  removal  of  adenoma  of  the  thyroid  {goitre)  and  of  lap*- 
rotoniy  for  removal  of  ovarian  adenoma,  ]>articulars  will  be  found  in 
tlie  Spet^ial  Surgery. 

III.  Carcinoma  (rWj»ccr).— A  cnn^inoma  originates  from  the  atyp- 
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ical  growth  of  epithelial  cells,  the  latter  forming  the  main  part  of  the 
tumour,  though  every  atypical  growth  of  epithelium  is  not  cancer.  In 
iuäammatory  processes  and  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  an  atypical  growth 
of  epithelial  cells  takes  place  in  the  form  of  cylinders  or  bulbs,  but  their 
growth  is  limited  and  they  do  not  infiltrate  and  destroy  the  surround- 
ing tiseuea.  It  is  quite  different  with  carcinoma.  Here  the  epithelial 
cells  keep  on  growing  unhindered  ;  they  infiltrate  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues in  the  form  of  cell  nests,  displacing  and  destroying  them.  The 
cellular  cylinders  and  neste,  which  are  made  up  of  proliferating  epi- 
thelial cells,  lie  embedded  in  a  partly  old  and  partly  new  formed  con- 
aective-tissue  stroma  (Fig.  434).     As  a  result  of  the  unimpeded  growth 
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of  the  carcinoma,  or  ratlier  of  the  gronps  of  epithelial  cells,  the  latter 
invade  tlie  lymph  and  blood  vessels  and  produce,  by  means  of  trans- 
ported living  cancer  cells,  secondary  nodules  in  tlie  nearest  lymph 
glands,  and  later  in  the  various  internal  organs  (Fig.  435).  This  power 
of  forming  metastases^n  otiier  words,  of  causing  a  general  infection 
of  the  body — is  characteristic  of  cancer.  As  regards  the  development 
of  metastases  in  the  lymph  glands,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  epithe- 
lial cells  which  make  their  way  through  the  afferent  lymphatics  into 
the  lymph  sinuses  multiply  by  cAryocineeis ;  that  they,  by  their  con- 
tinuous growth,  mechanically  displace  the  glandular  tissue  ;  and  that 
endothelial  cells  and  lymph  cells  do  not  change  into  cancer  cells.  The 
general  cancerous  infection  can  lead  to  such  extreme  exhaustion  that 
the  patient  suecumba  to  the  cancerous  cachexia. 

In  the  skin  the  carcinoma  arises  from  the  cells  of  the  rete  Mal- 
pighii  or  from  the  cutaneous  glands ;  an  infiltration  of  the  corium  with 
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epithelial  oelle  gradually  takes  place,  the  cells  being  collected  in  single 
groups,  cylinders,  or  neste  which  lie  in  a  partly  old  and  partly  nev 
formed  connective-tissue  stroma.  Iii  the  glands  a  proliferation  of  the 
glandular  epithelium  first  takes  place,  forming  an  adenoma ;  then  these 
proliferated  cells  invade  tlie  tissue  surrounding  the  lobes  of  the  glands, 
where  they  continue  to  grow  unimpeded.  The  shape  of  the  proliferated 
epithelial  or  cancer  cells  is  not  constant,  but  depends  upon  the  location 
of  the  cancer.  The  cells  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  skin  correspond  in 
general  to  those  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  while  in  a  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach  they  have  a  cylindrical  form,  etc.  Retrograde  metamorphoses 
are  very  common  in  carcinoma  because  the  nutrition  of  the  great  num- 
bers of  cancer  cells  is  insufficient.  Hence  fatty,  mucoid,  colloid,  or 
cystic  degeneration  as  well  as  calcification  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  degenerative  changes  in  the  central  portions  of  a  carcinoma  and 
the  adhesion  of  the  integument  often  give  rise  to  an  umbilicated  drain- 
ing in  or  depression  of  the  skin.  Superficial  carcinomata,  especisjjj 
those  which  involve  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  or  mamma,  are 
extremely  apt  to  break  down  and  fonn  extensive   sloughing,   punched- 


out  cancerous  ulcers  (Figs.  430,  437).  Bleeding  not  infrequently  takes 
place,  manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  hsemorrhages  or 
blood  cysts,  or,  in  otlier  cases,  a  carcinoma  may  by  degrees  erode  a  large 
vessel,  and  thus  suddenly  lead  to  a  profuse  loss  of  blood,  which  may 
prove  fatal. 

Occasionally   a  primary  carcinoma  is  found  in  a  multiple  form. 
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Schimmelbusch  has  collected  these  rare  cases  from  literature  showing 
that  multiple  carcinomata  of  the  skin  are  the  most  common,  and  may 
develop  from  a  soot  or  tar  eczema,  from  senile  seborrhoea  and  xero- 
derma pigmentosum,  ulcer  of  the  leg,  etc.  In  some  instances  they 
probably  originate  by  inoculation  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  an- 
other, though  in  addition  to  these  multiple  carcinomata  of  inocula- 
tion others  occur  which,  according  to  Schimmel busch,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  independent  tumours  appearing  simultaneously.  Mandy 
has  reported  a  carcinoma  of  both  ears  which  came  under  observation 
in  Bruns's  clinic. 

The  following  different  varieties  of  carcinoma  have  been  described. 

1.  Flat  Epithelial  Cancer  or  Epithelioma.— The  epithelioma  of  the  skin, 
OP  cancroid,  appears  in  the  form  of  diffuse  thickenings  or  nodular,  warty,  often 
ulcerating,  elevations.  On  section,  the  alveolar  structure  can  usually  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  and  the  epithelial  nests  or  cylinders  can  be  squeezed  out 
OP  scraped  fponi  the  cut  surface  with  the  knife.  Some  epitheliomata  pemain 
supepficial,  while  others  grow  into  the  deepep  papts.  The  superficial  variety, 
the  cancpoid  op  ulcus  podens,  as  it.  is  called,  which  is  mope  flat  than  the  othep, 
arises  mainly  f pom  the  pete  Malpighii,  while  the  gpowth  having  deepep  at- 
tachments take  its  origin  to  a  gpeatep  extent  fpom  the  sebaceous  glands. 

Epitheliomata  also  develop  on  mucous  membpanes  that  have  a  pavement 
epithelium  (mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  vagina,  utepus,  bladdep). 

2.  Cylindrical-celled  Carcinoma, — The  capcinoma  with  cylindrical  cells  is 
found  papticulariy  in  the  mucous  membpane  of  the  digestive  tpact  and  utepus; 
it  has  a  soft  consistency  and  is  vepy  likely  to  undergo  a  mucoid  degenepa- 
tion. 

3.  Carcinoma  vnth  Gland  Cells  (Carcinoma  Glanduläre). — This  is  found 
in  VBPious  glandulär  opgans  (mamma,  liver,  salivary  glands,  kidneys,  testicles, 
etc.),  and  varies  micposcopically  accopding  to  the  organ  affected. 

4.  Other  Varieties  of  Carcinoma.— According  to  the  shape,  consistency, 
and  othep  ppopepties  of  the  cancep  the  following  vapieties  may  be  diffepen- 
tiated.  The  sciprhus  is  a  very  hard,  tough  carcinoma  with  small  and  few 
cancep  ceU  nests  lying  in  a  dense  stroma.  The  soft  carcinoma  Ccarcinoma 
medulläre)  is  the  opposite  of  the  scirrhus,  being  rich  in  ceUs  and  having  a 
soft  stroma.  The  pigmented  or  melano-carcinonia,  like  the  melano-sarcoma, 
is  a  brown  op  black  tumour,  which  is,  however,  much  less  common  than  the 
lattep.     The  pigment  is  likewise  situated  in  the  cells. 

The  so-call<kl  giant-celled  capcinoma  is  in  some  in.stances  made  up  of  tpue 
giant  cclLs,  while  in  otheps,  the  incpease  in  the  size  of  the  cells  is  due  to 
mucoid  or  dropsical  degeneration. 

The  colloid  cancep  (carcinoma  gelatinosum)  occups  especially  in  the  intes- 
tine and  breast,  whepe  it  forms  a  transparent  gelatinous  tumour  as  a  result  of 
the  mucoid  or  gelatinous  degeneration  of  the  cell- nests.  The  capcinoma 
myxomatodes  originates  either  from  the  mucoid  degenepation  of  the  stpoma 
and  often  of  the  cancep  cells,  or  from  the  combination  of  a  myxoma  wuth  a 
capcinoma  (myxo-capcinoma).      Occasionally  colloid  degeneration  of  the 
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cancer  cells  gives  rise  to  homogeneous  spherical  bodies  which  are  found  in 
the  cancer  nests. 

The  external  appearance  of  carcinoma  is  variable.  Most  commonly  there 
is  a  formation  of  circumscribed  nodules;  less  often  the  disease  takes  the  form 
of  a  more  diffuse,  superficial  infiltration  and  induration,  or  of  papillary 
growths  with  large,  branching  papillae  (villous  cancer — e.  g.,  of  the  bladder). 
Occasionally  the  skin,  as  in  the  region  of  the  mamma,  becomes  diffusely 
diseased,  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  infiltrated  by  a  great  number  of  small  and 
large  nodules  (cancer  en  cuirasse). 

Etiology  of  Carcinoma. — Local  irritations  of  a  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical character  are  very  important  factors  in  the  production  of  a  carcino- 
ma. Hence  one  is  most  likely  to  develop  in  those  parts  of  the  body  where 
mechanical  and  chemical  irritations  most  commonly  occur,  ae  in  the  skio, 
lips,  mouth,  oisophagus,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  digestive  tract  where 
normally  narrow  places  exist,  such  as,  for  example,  the  oesophagus  at  the 
point  where  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm,  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
regions  of  the  stomach,  the  flexura  sigmoidea,  the  rectum  near  the 
sphincter  tertius,  and  the  anus.  In  men,  cancers  of  the  skin,  lipe 
(almost  always  the  lower  lip),  mouth,  and  rectum  are  the  most  com- 
mon ;  while  in  women  the  glandular  carcinomata  predominate,  and 
those  of  the  mamma  and  the  uterus  are  especially  frequent.  Carci- 
noma of  the  stomach  is  equally  common  in  women  and  men,  and  is 
very  likely  to  develop  from  a  cicatrised  gastric  ulcer.  The  epitheli- 
omata  of  the  lips,  especially  the  lower  lip  in  men,  have  been  ascribed  to 
smoking,  to  frequent  irritation  from  unskilful  shaving,  etc.,  and  the 
epitheliomata  of  the  tongue  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  inside  of 
the  mouth  to  the  irritation  produced  by  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco, 
or  l)y  the  sharp  edges  of  the  teeth.  The  epitheliomata  of  the  scrotum, 
observed  in  chimney-sweeps  and  workers  in  tar  and  paraffine,  are  ex- 
plainable on  the  same  principle.  Analogous  irritating  chemical  sub- 
stances are  present  in  soot,  tar,  and  paraffine,  just  as  in  tobacco-smoke, 
tobacco-juice,  and  tobacco-ashes — i.  e.,  various  products  of  dry  distilla- 
tion, especially  carbolic  acid.  These  irritating  substances  become  de- 
posited in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  and  sometimes  give  rise  to  cancer. 
I  observed  in  a  worker  in  paraflSne  who  had  a  characteristic  chronic 
paraffine  dermatitis  with  the  formation  of  scabs  and  pustules  on  the 
hands  and  forearms,  the  development  of  a  typical  carcinoma  with 
metastases  at  the  site  of  one  of  the  scabs.  Fig.  438  shows  the  hand 
of  tliis  patient,  wlio  finally  died  of  general  carcinosis.  Two  years  pre- 
vion.sly  I  liad  removed  from  the  same  man  a  paraffine  epitlielioma  of 
the  scrotum,  which  did  not  recur.  Chronic  inflammations,  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  often  give  rise  to  carcinoma.     Cancer  will  also  be 
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fonnd  in  conjunction  with  benign  neoplaems,  like  fibroma,  atheroma, 
cutaneous  homB,  etc.,  and  in  cicatricee.  According  to  difierent  authors, 
its  development  is  favoured  by  a  too  plentiful  meat  diet,  as  the  inliab- 
itants  of  southern  countries,  who  live  largely  on  vegetable  food,  and  the 
herl>ivorouE  animals  are  said,  as  compared 
with  the  Carnivora,  to  suffer  very  seldom 
from  this  disease,  A  predispositiou  to 
carcinoma  often  appears  to  be  inherited. 
It  is  esseutiallj  a  disease  of  advanced  life. 
At  this  period  a  slowly  increasing  atrophy 
of  the  etroma,  in  a  certain  sense,  takes 
place,  causing  the  skin,  for  instance,  to  be- 
come shrivelled  and  thin,  and  rendering 
it  easier  for  the  epithelium  to  make  its  way 
iiit(j  the  stroma  as  a  result  of  mechanical 
or  chemical  irritations.  A  "  boundary 
war,"  as  it  were,  begins  between  epithelium 
and  connective  tissue,  which  in  carcinoma 
ends  in  a  victorious  entrance  of  the  epithe- 
lium into  the  less  resistant  stroma. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  unlimited 
energy  and  power  of  growth  possessed  by 
carcinoma  ?  Hansemann  attempted  to  an- 
swer this  question  in  the  following  way : 
While  it  is  an  established  fact  under  nor- 
mal conditions  that  in  the  indirect  nuclear 
division  the  chromatin  or  nuclear  übrila 
divide  into  exactly  equal -sized  groups, 
Hansemann  found  that  in  malignant  epi- 
thelial tumours  (carcinoma)  a  division  often 
took  place  into  two  unequal  groups ;  and 
he  thinks  that  this  asymmetrical  nuclear 
division,  which  belongs  only  to  the  malignant  epithelial  growths,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cell  eliminates  certain  parts  of  its  protoplasm 
in  the  same  way  that  the  ovum,  by  expelling  the  directing  or  polar 
globules,  frees  itself  of  certain  elements  that  are  present  in  too  lai^ 
quantities.  In  this  way  tlie  cancer  cells  attain  an  independence  like 
that  of  the  ovum,  and  to  this  is  due  their  energy  of  growth  and  power 
of  further  development  as  metastases  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Impoitane«  of  MicnHtrganüma  in  the  Etiology  of  Careiiioma.— Scheuer- 
ten (Deutsche  med.  Wochenschrift,  1887.  No.  48)  attempted  to  make  pure 
cultures  of  specific  bacilli  and  sporee  from  a  carcinoma,  and  inoculate  them 
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into  animals.  He  used  for  his  experiments  ten  mammary  carcinomata,  and 
made  on  the  average  twenty  inoculations  for  each  case,  among  which  there 
were  always  at  least  seven  successful  ones.  The  microscopic  examination  of 
the  pure  cultures  showed,  in  addition  to  hacilli  from  1*5  to  2*5  micromilli- 
metres  in  length  and  0*5  micromillimetre  in  breadth,  a  number  of  almost  as 
large  ovoid,  translucent,  and  greenish -coloured  bodies  (spores).  The  bacilli 
and  spores  have  a  special  kind  of  self-locomotion;  the  former  can  be  stained 
by  all  methods  and  immediately  decolourised  by  alcohol.  The  spores  can  be 
stained  in  the  same  way  as  tubercle  bacilli.  Scheuerlen  could  not  find  with 
certainty  bacilli  or  spores  in  sections  of  carcinomatous  organs,  but  he  did 
find  them  in  the  cancer  juice,  mostly  outside  the  cancer  cells.  Pure  cultures 
of  cancer  bacilli  grow  best  upon  agar,  potato,  infusion  of  meat  peptone,  or 
cabbage,  and  more  slow^ly  upon  gelatine.  In  agar  a  streaky  cloud  is  de- 
veloped along  the  line  of  puncture,  similar  to  the  one  caused  by  the  bacilli 
of  mouse  septicaemia.  By  injection  of  media  containing  cancer  bacilli  into 
the  mammary  glands  of  six  bitches,  hard  cancer  nodules  were  produced  from 
which  pure  cultures  of  characteristic  bacilli  and  spores  could  be  obtained. 

Other  authorities,  such  as  Pfeiffer  and  Sanarelli,  have  also  found  Scheu- 
erlen's  bacilli  in  carcinoma,  but  attempts  at  inoculation  proved  entirely 
unsuccessful,  and  the  majority  of  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  at 
present  no  ground  for  considering  the  questionable  baciUi  to  be  the  cause  of 
cancer.  They  are  much  more  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  merely  an  innocent 
accidental  saprophyte.  Pfeiffer  maintains  that  the  bacillus  is  identical  with 
the  proteus  mirabilis. 

Schill  found  in  sections  and  in  the  juice  of  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  little 
rods  containing  two  dots,  both  ends  of  which  appeared,  after  staining  by 
Gram's  method,  as  small  points  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  which  were  joined 
by  a  transparent  thread.     Besides  these  a  mould-fungus  was  present. 

Some  interesting  investigations  have  been  made  by  Thoma,  who  found 
in  carcinomata  of  the  rectum,  the  stomach,  and  the  breast  peculiar  unicellu- 
lar structures  within  the  cell  nuclei,  having  a  diameter  of  from  four  to  fifteen 
micromillimetros,  spherical  or  oval  in  shape,  or  more  like  a  whetstone,  and 
consisting  of  protoplasm  and  a  nucleus.  He  Ls  inclined  to  think  that  these 
bodies  are  encapsulated  coccidia.  Whether  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
cause  of  carcinoma  cannot,  as  Thoma  himself  says,  be  decided  until  further 
exact  tests  Iiave  b(?eu  made.  Many  other  investigators  have  seen  similar 
bodies  in  the  nuclei  or  protoplasm  of  epithelial  cells  in  carcinoma,  some 
looking  upon  them  as  psorosperms,  and  others  as  altered  and  degenerated 
epithelial  colls.  The  question  whether  protozoa  really  are  present  in  carci- 
noma has  been  discussed  very  fully  of  late,  and  the  matter  is  one  of  great 
int<M'est.  But  the  occurrence  of  coccidia  in  carcinoma  has  become  more  and 
more  doubtful  recently,  and  they  are  thought  by  many  to  be  products  of  the 
degeneration  of  cells  (Le  Den  tu.  Karg,  author).  Schütz  thinks  it  very  prob- 
able that  some  of  the  bodies  originate  from  the  red  blood-cells.  It  is  evident 
that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  morphologically  and  genetically  different 
forms  of  c(»lls  as  well  as  of  cellular  and  nuclear  changes,  including  Altmann's 
cell  gran  u la. 

The  fuchsine  bodies  described  by  Russell  and  others  as  characteristic  of 
carcinoma  and  thought  to  be  blastomycetes  are,  according  to  Klein,  Altmann, 
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and  Karg  very  large  cell  granules.    The  parasitic  nature  of  carcinoma  is  at 
present  stiU  an  open  question. 

The  Transmisaibility  of  Carcinoma,  —The  question  whether  carcinoma 
is  transmissible  or  not  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  regards  its  etiology. 
That  it  is  has,  in  fact,  been  experimentally  proved  in  the  case  of  mice  and 
rats  by  Novinsky  and  Morau,  who  also  succeeded  in  causing  metastases  in 
the  internal  organs  of  the  former  animal.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  carci- 
noma is  occasionally  transferred  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same  bo4y, 
or  from  one  pei*son  to  another.  Hahn  cut  skin  grafts  from  some  of  the  nu- 
merous disseminated  cutaneous  nodules  of  a  cancer  existing  on  the  thorax  of  . 
a  woman  and  planted  them  on  other  portions  of  her  body,  and  found  that 
they  went  on  growing  and  developed  into  similar  cancers.  Cornil  and 
Frank  have  likewise  seen  successful  inoculations  of  carcinoma  in  man.  It 
lias  repeatedly  been  observed  that  malignant  tumours  (carcinoma  and  sarco- 
ma) have  resulted  from  a  simple  transference  of  living  tumour  cells  during 
an  operation,  and  hence  this  means  of  infection  may  occasionally  be  the 
cause  of  recurrences  after  the  extirpation  of  such  a  neoplasm.  Billroth  saw 
an  isolated  carcinoma  form  in  the  cicatrix  in  the  overlying  abdominal  wall 
after  extirpation  of  a  similar  growth  (which  was  not  adherent  to  the  sur^ 
rounding  parts)  from  the  pylorus.  Becker  and  Czcrny  have  also  noticed  in- 
stances of  cancerous  imx^ulaticm  of  a  cicatrix  following  an  operation.  Berg- 
mann saw  a  carcinoma  of  the  upper  and  lower  lips  at  exactly  opposite  points, 
A  circumstance  which  made  it  probable  that  one  was  the  cause  of  the  other. 
There  are  many  similar  cases  recorded,  all  of  which  indicate  that  carcinoma 
originates  from  infection  by  contact,  and  may  develop  in  a  person  who  comes 
into  close  relations  with  another  who  has  the  disease;  husbands,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  known  to  acquire  one  of  the  penis  from  wives  with  a  cancer 
of  the  uterus  (Czerny,  Tross,  etc.).  This  transmissibility  possessed  by  carci- 
noma does  not  prove,  of  course,  that  the  poison  of  canc<>r  depends  upon  mi- 
cro-organisms;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  transmission, 
like  the  metastases,  is  accomplished  by  the  living  cancer  cells. 

Course,  PrognoBia^  and  DiagnoslB  of  Carcinoma. — Carcinoma  runs  a 
chronic  course  extending  over  months  and  years.  Its  varying  energy 
of  growth  and  its  location  are  factors  of  great  importance  in  det^jrmin- 
ing  how  rapidly  or  slowly  the  disease  will  progress.  In  rare  instances 
a  more  or  less  acute  general  carcinosis  takes  place,  causing,  in  a  few 
weeks,  metastases  and  marked  cancerous  cachexia.  The  latter  is  very 
much  increased  by  rapid  growth  of  the  prinjary  and  secondary  cancer 
nodules,  by  ulceration  and  sloughing,  by  stenoses  that  interfere  with 
the  entrance  of  air  or  food,  by  disturbances  of  digestion,  etc.  Ulcera- 
tion is  especially  prominent  in  epitheliomata  of  the  skin.  Cancerous 
ulcers  are,  as  a  rule,  irregular  in  form,  and  their  edges  and  bases,  as 
well  as  tlie  surrounding  tissue,  are  hard  and  indurated.  The  superficial 
ulcerating  epithelioma  of  the  skin,  the  so-called  cancroid  or  ulcus 
rodens,  runs  comparatively  the  most  favourable  course,  in  that  it 
spreads  slowly   over  the  surface,  has  less  tendency  to  involve  the 
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deeper  parts,  and  only  leads  late  in  its  course  to  infection  of  the  near- 
est lymph  glands. 

According  to  Klemperer,  the  metabolism  of  cancerous  individuals 
is  characterised  by  a  pronounced  destruction  of  albumen,  the  viscera 
undergoing  fatty  degeneration  and  the  blood  showing  a  marked  diminu- 
tion in  its  percentage  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  hence  he  infers  that  carci- 
noma causes  a  systemic  intoxication  by  means  of  certain  poisonous  sul>- 
stances — a  conclusion  which  is  not  accepted  by  Minkowski.  According 
to  Müller,  the  cancerous  cachexia  resulting  from  the  increased  destruc- 
tion of  albumen,  the  diminution  of  the  chlorides  in  the  urine,  and  the 
loss  of  weight,  is  similar  to  the  febrile  processes  and  cachexiae  present 
in  long-continued  malaria,  leucsemia,  and  pernicious  ancemia.  The  cause 
of  the  abnormal  destruction  of  albumen  in  cancerous  individuals  prob- 
ably lies  in  the  poisonous  action  of  the  products  of  metabolism  of  the 
carcinoma.  As  a  result  of  the  accumulation  of  these  products  of  me- 
tabolism and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  kidneys,  symptoms  of  coma 
carcinomatosum  and  death  may  supervene  (see  pages  743,  744). 

The  prognosis  of  cancer  is,  as  we  have  already  clearly  stated,  very 
unfavourable.  Complete  cures  are  rare,  even  when  the  carcinomata  are 
extirpated  very  early  in  their  course.  As  a  rule,  one  recurrence  fol- 
lows another  until  the  patient  succumbs  to  general  carcinosis  or  exhaus- 
tion. We  make  a  distinction,  based  upon  their  mode  of  origin,  between 
continuous  and  regional  recurrences ;  the  former  spring  from  portions 
of  the  primary  tumour  which  w^ere  left  behind  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, while  the  latter  (regional  recurrences)  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
independent  new  tumours  in  the  cicatrix  or  its  vicinity.  The  second 
kind  sometimes  make  their  appearance  only  after  the  lapse  of  years. 
All  recurrences  which  occur  later  than  two  years  after  the  operation 
should  be  considered,  according  to  Snow,  new  independent  tumours 
resulting  from  new  injurious  agencies. 

The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  is  in  general  not  difficult  if  what  has 
been  said  be  borne  in  mind.  A  differential  diagnosis  may  have  to  be 
made  from  tubercular  and  syphilitic  growths.  A  careful  microscopic 
examination  of  an  excised  portion  of  the  tumour  will  usually  clear  up 
any  uncertainty.  If  syphilis  is  suspected,  antisyphilitic  treatment  should 
be  begun  (iodide  of  potassium,  mercury,  etc.),  and  when  the  latter  dis- 
ease is  present  such  a  method  of  treatment  will  be  successful,  but  not 
in  cases  of  carcinoma. 

Treatment  of  Carcinoma. — The  treatment  of  carcinoma  consists  in  as 
early  an  extirpation  as  possible.  During  the  later  stages  an  attempt 
should  at  least  be  made  to  check  its  course  and  improve  tlie  general 
condition  of  the  patient.     In  extirpation  with  the  knife  as  much  of  the 
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healthy  tissue  as  can  be  spared  should  be  included,  so  as  to  leave  no 
tumour  cells  behind.  The  nearest  lymph  glands  must  always  be 
thought  of ;  thus,  in  every  amputation  of  the  breast,  for  example,  the 
axilla  should  be  opened  and  the  glands  and  all  the  fat  removed,  even 
though  no  enlargement  of  the  former  can  be  felt  from  without.  After 
the  axilla  has  been  cut  into,  slightly  enlarged  lymph  glands  are  often 
found  in  cases  where  they  were  not  suspected.  Complete  cures  some- 
times result  from  an  early,  careful  extirpation  of  a  carcinoma,  and  if 
no  recurrence  appears  within  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  the  patient  is 
to  be  regarded  as  probably  entirely  freed  from  his  disease.  I  have, 
however,  occasionally  seen  recurrence  take  place  tliree  years  after  the 
first  operation.  One  generally  occurs  sooner  or  later,  and  after  extir- 
pation of  this,  the  carcinoma  very  frequently  reappears  in  a  still  shorter 
time,  making  it  seem  in  many  cases  as  though  recurrences  were  hastened 
and  increased  in  virulency  by  each  succeeding  operation. 

The  different  methods  of  operation  for  carcinoma  with  the  knife,  gal- 
vano-cautery,  thermo-cautery,  etc.,  are  described  in  the  chapters  on  gen- 
eral surgical  technique,  and  the  extirpation  of  carcinomata  in  different 
parts  of  the  body — the  skin,  breast,  mouth,  stomach,  intestine,  uterus^ 
etc. — is  described  in  the  Special  Surgery. 

The  treatment  of  inoperable  carcinomata  is  symptomatic.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  trial  may  be  made  of  the  various  methods 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  tumours  in  gen- 
eral. These  include,  in  addition  to  a  general  strengthening  regimen, 
parenchymatous  injections,  the  arsenic  treatment,  and  circumcision 
with  the  thermo-cautery  in  order  to  diminish  the  growth,  pain,  and 
final  sloughing  of  the  carcinoma.  In  sloughing  cancers,  use  may  be 
made  of  the  sharp  spoon,  thermo-cautery,  and  dressings  filled  with  deo- 
dorizing substances,  such  as  acetate  of  aluminium,  carbolic  acid,  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  iodoform,  and  naphthaline.  Narcotics  in  the  form  of 
subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine  are  often  indispensable.  The 
inoculation  of  erysipelas  has  already  been  spoken  of  on  page  771.  It  is 
frequently  necessary  to  perform  an  operation  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sequelaj  of  an  inoperable  carcinoma ;  a  tracheotomy  may  be  required, 
for  example,  in  carcinomatous  stenoses  of  the  larynx,  or  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  anus  in  carcinoma  of  the  intestine.  Whether  the 
growth  of  the  disease  is  influenced  by  the  transplantation  upon  it  of 
healthy  skin  (Goldmann)  cannot  as  yet  be  definitely  decided. 

Amongst  the  medicinal  preparations  that  have  recently  been  well 
spoken  of,  the  following  should  be  mentioned :  Mosetig-Moorhof 
recommended  parenchymatous  injections  of  aniline  dyes  (methyl  violet 
or  pyoktannin  1  to  500  aq.  dest),  but  I  have  seen  no  good  results  from 
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its  use.  Clay  (Birmiogham)  apeaks  welt  of  the  actioD  of  turpentine  (in 
the  form  of  the  essence  made  hy  Southall  and  Barclay  iu  Birmingham, 
two  teaspoouf uk  thi-ee  or  four  times  a  day,  witli  pilld  of  sulphur  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  etc. ;  also  local  injectious  into  the  tumour).  StroL- 
binder  uses  parenchymatous  injections  of  tannic  acid  into  the  carcioo- 
niatouB  growths  (one  hypodermic  gyringeful  a  day).  Glycerine  and 
resorcin  liave  also  been  used  locally,  decoctum  Zittmanni  (deeoctuni 
sarsaparillie  compositum)  internally,  and  chalk,  powdered  oyster-shells, 
and  condurango-bark  both  internally  and  locally — all  of  which  are  prob- 
ably useless.  Esmarch  and  others  have  recommended  for  cancer  pa- 
tients a  diet  consisting  of  but  little  nitrogenous  matter. 

§    13u.  CyitB — AtiieromatB,  Teratomsta,  Cyat-foimation  in  Siflerent 
Tnmonn. — Tlie  formation  of  cysts  takes  place,  as  we  have  already  said, 


in  many  different  kinds  of  tumours,  especially  adenoma  (cysto-adeno- 
ma),  fibroma  (cysto-fibroma),  and  sarcoma  (cysto-sarcoma),  as  S' result  of 
softening. 

The  proliferating  cystoma  of  the  ovaries,  kidneys,  or  mammfe,  in 
which  a  new  production  of  cysts  takes  place,  belongs  to  the  class  of  the 
true  cystic  tumours.  But,  in  the  main,  these  proliferating  cysts  are 
adenomata ;  a  proliferation  of  cells  first  occurs,  and,  secondarily,  the 
formation  of  cysts  as  a  result  of  mucoid  and  colloid  degeneration  of 
the  cells.      This  continues,  until  finally  very  large  tumours  are  de- 
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veloped,  particularly  in  the  ovaries.  Cystic  goitres  also  begin  as 
adenomata. 

Bone  cysts  are,  as  a  rule,  either  enchondromata,  fibromata,  or  sarco- 
mata, which  have  undergone  cystic  degeneration  (Fig.  439),  or  true 
proliferating  cystic  tumours.  To  the  latter  belongs  that  cystic  degen- 
eration which  often  simultaneously  attacks  all  the  bones  of  the  body, 
•  and  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional  disease.  Bramann 
found  a  multiple  formation  of  cysts  in  a  great  number  of  the  bones  of 
a  woman  thirty-four  years  old,  who  had  osteomalacia.  Many  bone 
cysts  are  probably  due  to  inflammatory  processes  or  haemorrhages 
(Schlange).  The  cysts  of  the  jaw  and  teeth  (Fig.  440)  arise  either 
from  the  periosteum  or  from  the  dental  follicles  as  a  result  of  disturb- 
ances of  development.  Here,  also,  the  proliferation  of  cells  takes  place 
first,  and  then  a  progressive  formation  of  cysts  follows.  A  large  num- 
ber of  cysts,  originating  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  are  congenital ; 
these  have  been  described  very  fully  by  Lannelongue  and  Archard. 
Other  cysts  are  due  to  parasites,  such  as  echinococcus  and  Cysticercus 
cellulosae,  and  are  found  in  various  organs  of  the  body. 

The  contents  of  the  cysts  are  serous,  mucous,  or  bloody.  A  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  simple  and  compound  or  multilocular  cysts. 
The  interior  of  the  latter  is  divided  off  by  septa,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, new  cysts  form  in  the  walls  of  the  old  ones. 

The  retention  cysts  do  not  belong  to  the  true  tumours,  as  in  these 
cases  an  abnormal  new  growth  of  cells  does  not  occur,  but  only  an 
accumulation  of  secretion.  With  Virchow,  we  divide  the  retention 
cysts  into  (1)  mucous  cysts,  (2)  follicular  cysts,  and  (3)  retention  cysts, 
starting  in  the  excretory  duct  or  the  acini  of  large  glands.  Mucous 
cysts,  which  result  from  the  retention  of  the  secretion  of  the  mucous 
glands,  are  found  especially  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  the 
cheeks,  the  antrum  Highmori,  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tract,  the 
vagina,  the  uterus,  etc.  The  follicular  cysts  include  the  comedones, 
those  well-known  little  spots  in  the  skin,  often  of  a  black  colour,  which 
are  plugs  or  secretion  in  the  hair  follicles,  and  the  milium  resulting 
from  a  similar  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  sebaceous  glands.  The 
atheromata  or  sebaceous  cysts  are  retention  cysts  of  the  hair  follicles. 
The  latter  continue  to  form  their  secretion,  and  consequently  the  sac 
becomes  more  and  more  tense ;  and  thus  are  developed  in  the  skin  the 
well-known  tumours  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  ])ea  to  that 
of  a  fist  or  a  child's  head,  and  contain  epidermis,  fat,  and  crystals  of 
Cholesterin.  A  second  varietv  of  atheroma  is  situated  not  in  the  skin, 
but  deeper  down  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  These  deep  subcutaneous 
atheromata  are  probably  the  result  of  separated  embryonic  remnants 
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of  bkin  tissue  which  contain  eebacewus  glaods  or  groups  of  ejiitlielium 
l>eloiiging  to  tho  vpideniiiä.  In  tlie  latter  case  they  might  be  calM 
eiiidcrniuidä  (Franke).  Franke  thinks  that  atheruuiata  are  not  rettn- 
tion  cysts  of  tlie  ekiu  follicles,  but  represent  true  new  growths  wliiih 
have  sprung  from  cinliryonic  cells.  The  atheroniata  sotnetiiiies  praii- 
ually  break  througli  the  integument,  and  become  complicated  by  in- 
flammation, Euppuratiun,  or  even  epithelioma  (Fig.  441).  Hence  tx  ■ 
tii'patiun  of  atheroinata  is  always  indicated.  Cutaneous  horns  occa- 
sionally develop  from  o|wn  atheroniata  with  fistulte. 

Among  the  retention  cysts  wliieli  arise  from  the  exeretorv  duets  or 
aciui  of  large  glands  may  be  mentioned  tlie  retention  cysts  of  the  liver, 
the  manmia,  and  the  kidney  ;  also  the  so- 
called  ranula  under  the  tongue  near  the 
frenulum  resulting  from  the  closure  ut 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  submaxillary 
and  sithlingual  glands,  and  particularly  of 
the  Blandin-Nuhn  f^lands — two  mucous 
glands  situated  near  the  tip  of  tlie  tongue. 
Cysts  are,  moreover,  found  in  structiircä 
which  do  not  persist  after  the  birth  of  tlie 
foatus ;  examples  of  these  are  branch iogeiiic 
cysts  of  the  neck,  cysts  of  the  uraehus-elc. 
We  have  already  mentioned  tlie  oi'Ciir- 
rcnee  of  hlood  and  lymph  cysts  due  to  a 
gradual  dilatation  of   blood-  and   lynijili- 


niade  np  of  fat,  cliolesterin,  t 


By  cholesteatoma  is  meant  either  an 
atheroma  or  a  dermoid  cyst,  with  charac- 
teristic, often  silky  white  contents  whieli  are 
ind  groujis  of  cells  which  shine  like  motlier- 
of-]icarl.  The  cliulesteatoniata  are  found  es^teciully  in  tlie  brain  and  it^ 
meninges;  also  in  the  ovaries,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  und 
in  bone  (petrous  portion  of  the  temporal).  According  to  Eppinger  and 
others,  the  cholesteatoniata  are  essentially  endotlieliomata  (see  page  TßS). 
Glaeser  examined  one  which  was  found  on  the  Inise  of  the  brain,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cell»  of  the  cholesteatoma  develop 
from  the  endothclia  of  the  lymph  s[>aces  of  the  arachnoid  by  growth 
and  concentric  division.  Xuhn  is  disposed  to  think  that  tlic  cbolestca- 
toinata  of  tho  ear  are  princijjally  congenital  in  origin.  Politzer  found 
small  roundish  bodies  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ear  which  iu- 
crease  in  size  and  lea<I  to  the  fonnation  of  these  tumours.  The  su|i- 
puration  and  sloughing  which  aeconipauy  cholesteatomata  of  the  ear 
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are  secondary  conditions,  and  not,  as  Habermaun  thinks,  the  cause  of 
their  development.  Tliese  sequelse  lead  not  infrequently  in  cholestea- 
toinata  of  the  ear  to  deatii  of  the  patient ;  and  hence  Kuhn  emphasises 
the  necessity  of  a  radical  removal  by  osteotomy,  if  it  is  required,  of 
the  portion  of  the  bone  in  question  (mastoid  process).  The  etiology 
of  cholesteatomata  of  the  middle  ear  and  the  meatus  is  probably  com- 
plex ;  some  of  the  cases  are  certainly  endotheliomata,  while  others  are 
the  result  of  a  simple  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells,  or  a  change  of 
epithelial  cells  into  epidermis.  The  etiology  of  cholesteatomata  has  an 
extremely  interesting  bearing  upon  the  etiology  of  tumours  in  general, 
showing,  as  it  does,  that  tumours  can  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  meso- 
derm which  correspond  exactly  to  those  that  originate  from  epithelium. 

The  treatment  of  cyst»  depends  largely  upon  their  location  and 
their  cause ;  it  consists  in  extirpation,  puncture,  incision,  parenchyma- 
tous injection  of  various  fluids,  such  as  absolute  alcohol  with  or  with- 
out tincture  of  iodine  (see  page  745,  Treatment  of  Tumours  in  Gen- 
eral), etc.  The  treatment  of  cysts  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  is 
described  in  the  Text-Book  on  Special  Surgery.  The  extirpation  of 
smaller  atheromata  is  best  accomplished  by  introducing  a  probe  or  a 
small  instrument  shaped  like  a  spatula,  or  a  pair  of  Cooper's  scissors, 
into  the  cutaneous  incision,  freeing  the  atheroma  on  all  sides,  and 
finally  taking  out  the  uninjured  cyst  with  its  capsule  in  toto.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  always  remove  the  whole  of  the  atheroma,  which 
should  not  be  opened  at  the  time  the  cutaneous  incision  is  made ;  this 
may  be  done  by  cutting  through  the  skin  first  at  the  base  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  after  separating  the  latter  from  the  surrounding  parts  with 
a  probe,  enlarging  the  original  incision  with  scissors  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  loosened  cyst  to  be  enucleated. 

Teratomata  are  congenital  tumours  or  malformations  which  are 
made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  tissues.  They  include  both  the  double 
monstrosities,  in  which  one  embryo  is  rudimentary  and  united  to  the 
other,  and  malformations  which  have  taken  place  in  a  single  foetus. 
All  sorts  of  structures  have  been  found  in  congenital  tumours  and 
cysts.  Kümmel  discovered  in  a  congenital  coccygeal  neoplasm  a  body 
that  resembled  an  eye  which  was  similar  to  one  found  by  Marchand 
and  IJaumi'arten  in  an  ovarian  cvst. 

The  dermoid  cysts  also  belong  in  this  class ;  they  have  an  inner  wall 
which  is  analogous  to  the  skin,  and  may  occur  in  organs  where  skin  is 
not  normally  present.  They  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  ovary, 
and  also  in  the  peritonieum,  neck,  orbits,  nose,  and  in  the  sacral  and 
coccygeal  regions.  The  wall  of  the  cyst  consists,  as  we  have  said,  of 
epidermis  and  corium,  with  sebaceous  glands,  hair  follicles,  and  less 
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often  sweat  glands.  The  contents  usually  consist  of  a  fatty,  yellowish 
or  whitish,  greasy  mass,  together  with  hairs,  cartilage,  bone,  and  even 
teeth.  In  very  rare  cases,  brain,  nerve,  and  muscle  tissue  or  structures 
resembling  extremities  have  been  found.  Occasionally  the  contents  are 
oily  (oil  cysts).  Kocher  and  Streit  have  laid  emphasis  upon  a  pecul- 
iarity possessed  by  these  tumours — when  not  filled  too  full — of  retain- 
ing for  a  considerable  length  of  time  any  change  of  form  which  is  given 
them.  This  is  due  to  their  homogeneous  cement-like  contents.  If  epi 
thelial  cells  and  masses  of  fat  are  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  hair,  a 
peculiar  crepitation  may  be  felt  on  palpation  of  the  tumour  (Kocher). 
The  dermoid  tumours  develop  from  stray  cutaneous  cells  which  have 
been  inverted,  as  in  the  closure  of  embryonic  clefts.  At  the  same  time 
cells  of  the  entoderm  may  become  displaced  or  separated. 

Polypous  appendages  are  sometimes  found  upon  different  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body.  They  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  abnormal  dis- 
placements of  tissue  or  malformations  depending  upon  an  imperfect 
closure  of  embryonic  clefts.  Such  tumours  or  cutaneous  appendages, 
occasionally  containing  cartilage,  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lines 
of  closure  of  the  dorsal  or  ventral  clefts,  or  near  the  face,  ears,  neck, 
anal  region,  or  the  rhaphe  of  the  perinaeum  (Cliiari). 
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Acetabulum,  wandering  of  the,  674,  675. 

Acetal  as  anaesthetic,  ^. 

Acetate  of  aluminium,  158. 

Acetic  ether,  39. 

Aceto-tartrate  of  aluminium,  159. 

Acne,  513. 

Acromegaly,  650. 

Acromicria,  651. 

Actinomyces,  255. 

Actinomycosis,  441. 

diagnosis  and  prognosis  of,  446. 

occurrence  in  animals,  443. 

occurrence  in  man,  444. 

treatment  of,  447. 
Acufllopressure,  94. 
Acupressure,  94. 
Adenoid,  774. 
Adenoma,  774. 
Air  cushions,  202. 

Air,  entrance  of,  into  veins,  60,  453. 
Alcohol  dressings,  168. 
Aldehyde,  39. 
Alkaloids,  cadaver,  264. 
Alumnol,  170. 
Amcebie,  277. 

Amputation,  general  technique  of,  and  in- 
dications for,  113,  476. 

after-treatment  of,  124. 

artificial  limbs  after,  127. 

mortality  of,  127. 

sequelae  of,  124. 

subperiosteal,  122. 
Amputation  in  cases  of  fracture,  602. 
Amputation  knives,  115. 
Amputation  neuroma,  126. 
Amputation  stump,  conical,  125. 
Amputation  with  scraping  out  the  medulla, 

616. 
Anaemia,  artificial,  48.     (See  also  Ischae- 

mia.) 
Anapsth(»sia,  15. 

local,  43. 
Anaesthetics,  15-45. 
Anatomical  tul>crcle,  380. 
Anchylosis.  696. 
Aneurysms,  532. 

diagnosis  and  prognosis  of,  537. 

syniptoms  of,  536. 

treatment  of,  537. 

varieties  of,  533-535. 


Angeioma,  755. 
Angeio-keratoma,  772. 
An^io-sarcoma,  757. 
Aniline  dyes  as  antiseptic,  169. 
Anomalies  of  granulating  wounds,  521. 
Anthrax,  381. 

in  animals,  386. 

attenuation  of  virulence  of  bacilli  of, 
384. 

bacillus* of,  382. 

etiology  of.  382. 

immunity  from,  385. 

in  man,  386. 

occurrence  and  origin  of,  884. 

stain  of  bacilli  of,  ^6. 
Antisepsis,  3. 
Antiseptic  dressings,  146. 
Antiseptics,  152. 
Aorta,  congenitAl  stenosis  of,  531. 

ligation  of,  296. 
Aphthae  epizootic»,  394. 
Apparatus  for  gymnastics.  215. 
Apparatus  for  permanent  irrigation,  179. 
Argentuin  nitricum,  79. 
Aristol,  167. 

Arm,  bandages  for,  190. 
Army  surgery,  727. 
Arrow  poison  of  Indians,  405. 
Arsenic  paste,  80. 
Arteries,  530. 

aneurysms  of,  542. 

digital  compression  of,  47. 

diseases  of,  530. 

haemorrhage  from.  86. 

inflammation  of,  329. 

ligation  of,  87,  95. 

punctured  wounds  of,  457. 

suture  of,  91. 

UmAfechung,  90. 
Arteritis,  329. 
Artery  clamps,  87. 
Arthrectomy,  129. 
Arthritis,  acute,  658. 

chronic,  668. 

deformans,  683. 

luetica,  682. 

tubercular,  672. 

urica,  663.    (See  also  Joints.) 
Arthrodesis,  133. 
Arthropathia  tabidorum,  695. 
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Arthrospores,  261. 
Arthrotomv,  129. 
Articular  rheumatism,  658. 

acute  polyarticular,  65Ö. 

chronic,  669. 
Aseptin,  160. 
Aspergillus,  256. 
Asphyxia,  26. 
Aspiration,  70. 
Aspirators,  70,  71. 
Atheroma,  785. 

Atrophy  of  skin,  idiopathic,  524. 
Auscultation  of  bone,  598. 
Auto-transfusion,  52,  478. 

Bacilli,  258  (see  also  the  separate  infec- 
tious diseases). 

of  diphtheria,  527. 

of  glanders,  390. 

of  malignant  cedema,  333. 

of  symptomatic  anthrax,  389. 
Bacillus  of  anthrax,  382. 

coli  communis,  334. 

of  Ernst,  325. 

of  leprosy.  438. 

of  mouse  septicaemia,  365. 

pyocvaneus,  324. 

of  rabbit  septicannia.  305. 
Bacteria,  action  of  pathogenic.  269. 

attenuation  of  virulence  of,  270. 

conditions  suited  to  life  of,  262. 

culture  media  for,  267. 

of  decomposition,  806. 

experimental  transmission  of,  274. 

formation  of  pigment  by,  205. 

immunity  from  effects  of,  272. 

infectious,  321. 

influence    of  constant   electric  current 
uix)n,  263. 

influence  of  light  upon,  263. 

influence  of  oxygen  upon,  263. 

influence  of  temperature  upon,  263. 

intra-nterine  transmission  of,  275. 

linear  cultures  of,  268. 

methods  of  studying,  267. 

movements  of,  260. 

needle-point  cultivation  of,  268. 

non-pathogenic,  275. 

pathogenic,  275. 

phosphorescence  of,  265. 

power    of    organism    to    protect    itself 
against,  271. 

products  of  metabolism  of.  263,  265. 

restraint  upon  growth  of,  266. 

structure  and  reproduction  of,  259. 

toxic,  269. 
Bacterial  proteins,  235,  241. 
Bandages,  application  of,  185. 

handkerchief,  194. 

for  the  head,  187. 

for  the  lower  extremity,  192. 

for  the  mamma.  189. 

for  the  neck  and  thorax,  189. 

for  the  shoulder,  192. 

for  the  upper  extremity,  190. 


Barracks  in  war,  735. 

Docker's,  735. 
Baths,  permanent,  aft«r  injuries,  179. 
Batteries,  electric,  77. 
Beds,  movable,  200. 
Bee  stings,  403. 
Benzoic  acid,  168. 
Bichloride  of  mercury,  155. 

effects  upon  pus  cocci,  321. 

poisoning  by,  157. 

stability  of,  156. 
Bichloride  gauze,  preparation  of,  156. 
Binoculus,  189. 
Birth-mark,  755. 
Bismuth,  160. 
Bistoury,  64. 
Blastom ycetes,  257. 
Blood,  coagulation  of,  292. 

regeneration  of,  453. 

treatment  of  loss  of,  478. 
Blood  -  corpuscles,   white,   emigration  of, 
234. 

reaction  of,  to  staining  reagents,  293. 
Blood  cysts,   757.      (See    also  Angeiomi, 

Lymphangeioma,  and  Cysts.) 
Bloodless  operation,  1. 
Blood  transfusion,  479,  482. 
Blood-vessels,  530. 

aneurysms  of,  582. 

diseases  of,  530. 

injuries  of,  449. 

ligation  of,  87. 

punctured  wounds  of,  456. 

suture  of,  91. 

torsion  of,  90. 
Umstechung^  90. 

varices,  540. 
Boiler  for  sterilisation  of  instruments,  4- 
Bones,  abnormal  fragility  of,  571. 

abscess  of,  629. 

absorbable  drains  of,  100. 

absorption  of,  583. 

acromegaly,  650. 

acromicria,  651. 

acute  inflammation  of,  609. 

acute  osteomyelitis,  610. 

atrophy  and  Iivpertrophv  of,  647. 

caries  of,  621,  628. 

chronic  inflammations  of,  618. 

crushing  of,  607. 

Cysticercus  cellulosae.  652. 

division  of,  80. 

echinococcus  of,  652. 

formation  of,  581. 

giant  growth,  649. 

gunshot  injuries  of.  730. 

implantation  of,  144. 

increased  growth  of,  582,  649. 

inflammations  and  diseases  of,  609. 

inflammation  of  marrow  of,  610. 

injuries  and  fracture  of,  567. 

metastatic      inflammations     of,     617, 
618. 

necrosis  of,  630. 

neuralgia  of,  692. 
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Bones,  neuropathies  of,  603. 
in  syringomyelia,  695. 
tÄbetic,  693.' 

operations  upon,  80. 

osteomalacia,  644. 

percussion  and  auscultation  of,  593. 

plastic  sureerv  upon,  111. 

resection  of,  in  continuity,  129. 

rhachitis,  638. 

sawing  of,  83. 

strength  of,  569. 

suture  of,  110. 

syphilis  of,  628. 

transplantation  of,  586. 

tuberculosis  of,  621. 

tumours  of,  653. 

uniting,  by  nails,  110. 

wounds  cjf,  607 
B^)ne  forceps,  82. 
Bone  screws,  1 1 1. 
Bone  shears,  82. 
Borated  lint,  159. 
Borax,  158. 
Boric  acid,  159. 
Boric-acid  ointment,  160 
Boro-glvcerine  lanolin,  160. 
Boro-salicylic  solution,  158. 
Box  splint,  Heister's,  203. 
Branch iogenic  cysts,  786. 
Bromethyl,  42. 
Bromethylene,  43. 
Bromoform,  43. 
Bullet  forceps,  736. 
Bullets,  discovery  by  magnet  of,  736. 

extraction  of,  736. 

healing  in  of,  733. 

impaction  of,  730. 
Burns,  484. 

causes  of  death  from,  487. 

from  lightning,  491. 

prognosis  of,  489. 

symptoms  of,  486. 

treatment  of,  489. 
Bursse,  diseases  of,  558. 

Cadaver  alkaloids,  infection  by,  379. 
Cadaver  infection,  treatment  of,  381. 
Cadaver  tuberculosis.  381. 
Callosities  of  skin,  772. 
Callus,  formation  of,  581. 

delayed  formation  of,  591. 

treatment  of  delayed  formation  of,  603. 
Callus  luxurians,  585. 
Cancer  (see  Carcinoma),  774. 
Cancroid,  776. 
Canquoin*s  [)aste,  80. 
Caoutchouc  splints,  213. 
Capistrum  duplex,  188. 
Capitium  parvum,  195. 

magnum,  196. 

qniulrangulure,  196. 
Caput  obstipum  (congenital).  508. 
Carbolic  acid,  152. 

demonstration  of.  in  urine,  154. 

poisoning  by,  154. 


Carbolised  gauze,  153. 

Carbolise<l  glycerine,  153. 

Carbolised  sil'k,  89. 

Carbonic  acid  as  an  aniesthetie,  43. 

Carbuncle,  514. 

Carcinoma,  774. 

curability  of,  783. 

etiology  of,  778. 

histology  of,  777. 

micro-organisms  of,  779. 

transmission  of,  781. 

treatment  of,  782. 
Caries  of  bone,  621,  628. 
Caro  luxurians,  521. 
Cartilage,  fibrillation  of,  683. 

fractures  of,  575, 587. 

histology  of,  656. 

inflammation  of.  683. 

injuries  of,  575,  587. 

repair  of  fracturc-s  of.  587. 

repair  of  wounds  of,  725. 
Cataplasm,  181. 
Catgut,  capillary  drain  of,  101. 

ligatures  of,  87. 

prefiaration  of,  88. 

sterilisation  of,  11. 

sutures  of,  105. 
Caustic  pastes,  80. 
Caustics,  different  kinds  of,  79. 

use  of,  79. 
Cauterisation  en  flechcs,  80. 
Cavernoma,  757. 
OUulitis,  331. 

prognosis  of,  337. 

symptoms  of,  334 

treatment  of,  337. 
Cellulose  splints,  213. 
Cement  dressing,  224. 
Chain  saw,  83. 
(.'heilo-angioscopy.  305. 
Chemotaxis,  235. 
Chin  bandage,  188. 
Chionvphe  Carteri,  257 
Chisel's,  81. 

Chloral-chloroform  narcosis.  42. 
Chloral  methyl  (local  anaesthetic),  46. 
Chloride  of  ziiic,  159. 
Chloride-of-zinc  paste,  80. 
Chloroform,  16. 

accidents  during  narcosis  of,  25. 

apparatus  for  administering,  21. 

chomical  composition  of,  16. 

death  from,  27. 

decomposition  of,  by  gas  flame,  23. 

narcosis  of,  18. 

physiologictil  action  of,  17. 

poisoning  by  drinking,  30. 

statistics  of'death  from,  27 

symptomatology  of  narcosis  of,  23. 

treatment  of  accidents  during  narcosis 
of,  33. 
Chlon)form-m()rphine  narcosis,  4L 
Chloroform-oxygen  narcosis,  32. 
Cholesteatoma*  786. 
Chondrioderma  difforma,  276. 
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Chondroma,  751. 
Chondrostitis  dissecans,  638. 

luetica.  629. 
Christia,  200. 
Cicatrix,  formation  of,  249. 

malignant  neoplasms  of,  299. 

paralysis  from,  300. 

subsequent  changes  in,  299. 

tumours  of,  299,  748. 

ulcers  of,  300. 
Cladothrix,  255. 

Clamp  apparatus  for  uniting  bones.  111. 
Clavi,  772. 
Clostridium,  259. 
Club-foot,  699. 
Coagulation  necrosis,  526. 
Cocaine  (as  anesthetic),  45. 
Cocci,  various  kinds  of,  258. 
Coccidia,  277. 
Coccus!  of  gonorrhoea,  433. 
Coccus  of  sputum  scpticajmia  of  dogs,  366. 
Cold,  effects  of,  494. 

use  of,  181. 
Cold  abscess.  623,  675. 
Collateral  circulation  after  ligation  of  ar- 
teries. 290. 
Collodion,  dressings  of,- 183. 
Comedones,  785. 
Compresses,  split,  116. 
Compression  (as  method  of  hanuostasis), 

92. 
Condyloma  acuminatum.  773. 
Condyloma  latum,  430. 
Congestion  absces^s,  623,  675. 
Conidia,  254. 

Connective  tissue,  growth  of,  284. 
Continuous  suture,  107. 
Contractures,  cicatricial,  299,  485,  705. 

inflammatory,  549. 

ischicmic,  549. 

of  joints,  698. 

myopathic,  705. 

neuropathic.  700. 

pa  ml  y  tic.  702. 

spa*itic,  701. 
Contusions,  497. 

symptoms  of.  408. 

treatment  of,  504. 
Contusions  of  bones,  607. 
Contusions  of  joints,  707. 
(\)oj)er's  knife.  65. 
Corpora  orvzoidea,  559. 
Coi-sets,  223. 

Cotton-starch  dressing.  222. 
Creolin.  169. 

Croton  oil  «is  an  irritant,  230. 
Croup,  526. 
Curare.  405. 
Curative  serum.  363. 
Cushi(^ns  for  sick-bed,  202. 
Cutaneous  bonis.  772. 
Cylindroma,  768. 
r'ystoma,  7S4. 
('vsto-siircoma,  784. 
Cysts,  784. 


Decomposition,  264. 

Decubitus,  562. 

Deformities  (contractures)  of  joints,  698. 

Delirium  nervosum,  317. 

Delirium  of  collapse.  318. 

Delirium  tremens,  316. 

treatment  of,  317. 
Dermatitis.  511. 
Dermatol,  167. 
Dermatolysis,  524. 
Dermoid  cysts,  737. 
Devouring  cells,  272. 
Dextrine  dressing,  224. 
Digital  compression  of  arteries,  47. 
Diiodthioresorcin.  167. 
Dimethylacetal-chlon>form  narcosis,  42. 
Diphtheria,  bacilli  of,  527. 

etiology  of,  527. 
Diplococci,  258. 
Director,  66. 
Disarticulations,  123. 

after-treatment  of.  124. 

artificial  limbs  for,  127. 

diseases  following,  124. 

mortality  of,  127. 

performnnce  of,  123. 

subperiosteal,  123. 
Disinfection  of  catgut,  11. 

of  the  dressings,  11. 

of  the  field  of  operation,  8. 

of  the  instruments,  10. 

of  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  9. 

of  silk,  11. 

of  sponges,  11. 
Dislocations  of  joints,  710. 

complicated.  715. 

congenital,  721. 

of  deformity.  721. 

of  destruction,  721. 

from  distention,  721. 

habitual,  716. 

inflammatory  (pathological),  720. 

of  the  interarticular  cartilage«,  720. 

intra-acetabtlar,  674. 

irreducible,  719. 

of  muscles,  509. 

of  nerves,  510. 

old,  719. 

of  tendons,  509. 

voluntary,  712. 
Distortion  of  joints.  708. 
Division  of  the  soft  parts,  64. 
Drainage,  98. 
Drainage  forceps,  100. 
Drains,  99. 

of  rubber  tubing,  100. 
Dressings,  antiseptic  and  aseptic,  146. 

change  of.  173. 

for  the  head,  187. 

impromptu  or  temporary,  215. 
Dressing  forceps,  67. 

Earth  tetanus,  355. 
Eburnatio  ossis,  623. 
Ecchondroses,  752. 
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Ecchvmoscs,  498. 
Echinococcus,  Ö53. 

of  bone,  652. 

in  the  joints,  654. 
ftcraseinent,  73. 
fSeraseur,  73. 
Bczema,  512. 

following  use  of  antiseptics,  512. 

solare,  492. 
Electric  batteries,  77. 
Electro-puncture  of  the  heart,  36. 
Elephantiasis,  522. 
Elevators,  81. 
Emboli,  fat,  590. 
Emphysema,  gangrenous  or  septic,  333. 

traumatic,  460. 
Enchondroma,  751. 
Endarteritis,  530. 
Endothelial  cancer,  769. 
Endothelioma,  768. 
Enostoses,  753. 
Epiphyses,  spontaneous  separations  of,  637. 

strength  of,  572. 

syphilitic  separations  of,  629. 

traumatic  separations  of,  589. 
Epithelial  tumours,  771. 
Epithelioma,  777. 
Epithelioma  molluscura,  773. 
Ergotino  gangretie.  563. 
Ergotism,  56.'5. 
Erysipelas,  339. 

co<ici  of,  339. 

complications  of,  344. 

curative,  346. 

diagnosis  of,  347. 

habitual,  344. 

of  mucous  membranes,  341. 

prognosis  of,  348. 

symptoms  of,  341. 

treatment  of,  348. 

zoonotic,  351. 
Erythema,  511. 

migrans.  351. 

solare,  492. 

various  kinds  of,  511,  513. 
Erythrophlroine  as  an  anrosthetic,  46. 
Esinarch's  artificial  ischfomia,  48. 

chloroform  apparatus,  20. 

rubber  bandage,  49. 

rubber  tourniquet,  49. 
Ether,  37. 
Kthyl  acetate.  39. 

Kthvl  chloride  as  local  ansesthestic.  45. 
Eucalyptus,  1(»S. 
Euphorin,  167. 
Europhen,  167. 
Exercise  bones,  5.')2. 
Exostosis,  753. 
Exostosis  bursata,  690,  754. 
Extension  by  a  weight.  224. 
Extension  dressings,  technique  of  apply- 
ing. 224. 

modifications  of,  224. 
Extension  splints.  214. 
Extravasation  of  blood,  498. 


Extravasation  of  blood,  absorption  of,  503. 

changes  in,  502. 

of  lymph,  498. 
Extremity,  upper,  dressings  for,  190. 

lower,  dressings  for,  191. 
Exudate,  various  kinds  of,  243. 

Farcjr  (see  Glanders),  390. 
Fascia  lata,  shrinkage  of,  706. 
Fascia  nodosa,  187. 
Fat  emboli,  590. 
Favus,  256. 
Felt,  plastic,  212. 
Fermentation,  257. 
Ferment  intoxication,  366. 
Ferrum  candens,  74. 
Fever,  300. 

body  weight  in.  306. 

condition  of  respiration  in,  305. 

condition  of  vessels  during,  305. 

definition  of,  311. 

digestion  during,  305. 

disturbances  of  nervous  system  in,  305. 

etiology  of,  307. 

explanation  of,  309. 

loss  of  heat  during,  310. 

muscular  system  m,  306. 

pathological  changes  in,  306. 

prognosis  of,  306. 

pulse  in,  304. 

symptoms  of,  303. 

treatment  of,  311. 
Fever  in  subcutaneous  injuries,  500. 
Fibroma.  747. 

molluscum,  747. 
Field  hospitals,  735. 

improvisation  of,  735. 
Filopressure,  94. 
Filter  paper  for  dressings,  152. 
Finger  bandages,  191. 
Fistula,  518. 
Flax,  150. 
Flexion,  forced,  as  a  method  of  checking 

hapmorrhage,  92. 
Foot,  dressings  for,  192. 
Foot  and  mouth  disease,  394. 

occurrence  of,  395. 

treatment  of,  395. 
Forceps,  toothed,  67. 
Foreign  bodies,  healing  in  of,  250. 

behaviour  in  the  wound.  461. 
Formation  of  new  tissue,  284. 

of  a  cicatrix  in  a  vessel,  290. 

of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  285. 

of  new  vessels,  287. 
Fractures,  567. 

causes  of,  567. 

condition  of  urine  in,  580. 

diagnosis  of,  592. 

direct  fixation  of  fragments  by  nails,  su- 
tures, etc.,  597. 

disturbances  during  healing  of,  589. 

gunshot,  729. 

prognosis  of,  593. 

repair  of,  580. 
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Fractures,  symptomatology  of,  576. 

treatment  of,  594. 

treatment  of  malunite<l,  605. 

various  kinds  of.  572. 
Fractures  involving  joints,  596,  599,  715. 
Freezing,  494. 
Frost-bite,  494. 

blebs,  495. 
Funda  maxi  Hip,  194. 
Fungi,  254. 

{>athologicaI  im[K)rtance  of,  256. 
Furuncle,  513. 

Galvano-cjautery,  75. 

instruments,  76. 
Galvano-puncture,  78. 
Ganglion,  501. 

periostale,  619. 
Gangnena  senilis,  562. 
Gangrene  foudroyante. 
Gangrene  of  the  soft  parts,  561. 

of  bone,  G3Ü. 
Genu  valgum,  701. 

varum  rhachiticum,  640. 
Germicides,  tests  and  comparisons  of,  266. 
Glanders,  390. 

in  animals.  392. 

bacilli  of,  390. 

diagnosis  of,  394. 

in  man,  302. 

treatment  of,  394. 
Glass  splints.  211. 
Glass  wool,  152. 
Glioma,  763. 

Giisson's  sling  for  extension,  230. 
Glue  dressing,  224. 
(ilycerine-salt  dn*5ising  material,  152. 
Gonococcus,  433. 
Gonorrhcea,  433. 
Gonorrhocal  rheumatism,  662. 
Gout,  663. 

Gout  of  lead  poisoning,  664. 
Granulations,  formation  of,  280. 

anomalies  of,  521. 
Gregarines,  277. 
(Jum  and  chalk  dressing,  224. 
Gummata,  430. 
Gummi  Incca*.  183. 
Gutta-percha  splints,  218. 
Gymnastics.  215. 
Gvpsum  dressing,  216. 

knife  for.  221. 

S(^issors  for,  221. 

various  methods  of  applying,  217. 
Gypsum  splints,  220. 

ITn^marthros.  707. 
llo^matoma,  498. 

absori>tion  of,  502. 

changes  in,  503. 
Haemophilia,  57. 

joint  diseases  complicating,  686. 
IlaMnorrhage,  arrest  of,  86. 

arterial,  449. 

capillary,  450. 


I  Haemorrhage,  causes  of  death  from,  452. 

death  from,  452. 

effects  of,  451. 

prevention  of.  during  operations,  47. 

regeneration  of  blood  after,  453. 

secondar}*,  477. 

treatment  of,  478. 

venous,  450. 
Ha^mostasis,  86.' 
I      temporarv,  465. 
Hairy  people.  756. 
Hammer,  surgical,  81. 
Hand,  bandages  for,  191. 
Hand  spray,  12. 
Healing  beneath  a  scab,  177. 

microscopic  phenomena  in  the  healir^j^ 
of  a  wound,  282. 

per  pnmam  intentionem,  280. 

{)er  secundam  intentionem,  281. 
Heister's  cradle  or  box  splint,  203. 
Hipi,  bandages  for,  193. 
Histocym,  308. 
I  Hollow  needles,  69. 
Hollow  probes,  66. 
Hospital  gangrene,  351. 

clinical  course  of,  352. 

etiology  of,  352. 

prognosis  of,  353. 

treatment  of,  353. 
Howship's  lacunar,  583. 
Hydarthros,  acute,  658. 

chronic.  667. 
Hydrophobia,  395. 

action  of  poison  of,  397. 

attenuation  of  the  poison  of,  397. 

diagnosis  of,  400. 

in  dogs,  398. 

etiology  of,  395. 

experiments  upon,  390. 

in  man,  398. 

prognosis  of,  401 . 

protective  inoculation  with,  401. 

results  of  autopsy  in,  400. 

treatment  of,  401. 
Hygroma  of  bursa?,  559. 

of  tendon  sheaths,  558. 
Hyperostoses,  620. 
Hypertrichoses  circumscripta,  756. 

universalis,  756. 
Hypodermic  needle,  71. 
Hysteria  after  injuries,  279.  546. 
Hysterical  joint  diseases,  690. 
Hystricismus,  773. 

Ice,  use  of,  181. 
Ice  bags,  181. 
Ichthyol,  170. 
Icthyosis,  773. 
Immersion,  179. 

Immunity,  natural  and  artificial,  321. 
Impromptu  dressings,  194. 
Indian  arrow  poison,  405. 
Infantile  spinal  paralysis,  703. 
Infection  from  cadaver  alkaloids,  879. 
intra-uterine,  416,  427. 
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Infectious  wound  diseases,  318. 

origin  of,  by  microbes,  318. 

various  kinds  of,  320-405. 
Inflammation,  232. 

causes  of,  237. 

croupous  and  diphtheritic.  244. 

diagnosis  and  treatment  of,  251. 

of  joints,  658. 
acute,  658. 
chronic,  667. 

movements  of  lymph  in,  235. 

nature  of,  238. 

symptomatology  of,  241. 
Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  wounds, 

320. 
Infusion  of  salt  solution,  478. 

indications  for,  481. 

technique  of,  481. 
Initial  sclerosis  of  syphilis,  428. 
Injections,  parenchymatous,  71. 
Injuries,  general  remarks  upon,  277. 
Insects,  injuries  inflicted  by,  403. 
Insolation,  492. 

Instruments,  sterilisation  of,  10. 
Iodine,  168. 

as  an  antiseptic.  168. 

demonstration  in  urine  of,  166. 
Iodine,  trichloride  of,  169. 
Io<loform,  160. 

behaviour  of,  towards  bacteria,  162. 

with  formic  acid,  161. 

poisoning  by,  163. 
Iodoform  collodion,  183. 
Iodoform  gauze,  161. 
Iodoform  wick,  162. 
lodol,  167. 
Iron,  red-hot,  74. 

Irrigation,  permanent,  of  wounds,  178. 
Irrigatx)r,  179. 
Ischemia,  artificial,  48. 
Ischemic  contractures,  549. 
Ivory  pegs,  insertion  in  bone  of,  111. 

Joints,  anatomy  of,  655. 
anchylosis  of,  696. 
cartilage  of,  657. 
contractures,  of,  698. 
deformities  of,  698. 

diseases  of,  in  bleeders  (haemophilia),  686. 
echinococ(;us  of,  654. 
endothelium  of,  055. 
histiology  of  articular  cartilages  of,  657. 
inflammations  of,  658. 
acute,  058. 
chronic,  667. 
arthritis  deformans,  683. 
gout,  6fW. 
syphilis,  682. 
tul)erculosis.  672. 
gonorrhoeal,  (»62. 
metastatic,  661. 
rheumatic,  669. 
injuries  of,  707. 
contusions,  707. 
dislocations,  710. 


Joint««,  gunshot  injuries  of,  727. 
punctured  wounds,  724. 
sprains  or  distortions,  708. 
wounds,  724. 
lymph  vessels  of,  657. 
neuropathic  inflammations  of,  693. 
neuroses  of,  690. 
resection  of,  129. 
synovia  of,  658. 
synovial  villi  of,  656. 
Junker's  chloroform  apparatus,  21. 
Jury  mast,  229. 
Jute,  149. 

Kappeler's  chloroform  apparatus,  21. 

Keloid.  299,  748. 

Keratoma.  772. 

Knee,  bandages  for,  193. 

Knife,  forms  of,  64. 

methods  of  holding,  65. 
Kyphosis,  675. 

Ijacerated  wounds,  463. 
Lancets,  64. 
Lanoline,  183. 

Laryngeal   mucous  membrane,  ana^thcsia 
of,  by  irritation  of,  with  chloroform 
or  carbonic  acid,  43. 
Laughing  gas,  narcosis  of,  39. 

combined  with  oxygen,  40. 
Lead  plates  for  suturing,  108. 
Leather  splints  and  bandages,  213. 
Leg,  bandages  for,  192. 
Leontiasis.  747. 
Leprosy,  437. 

bacilli  of,  438. 

diagnosis  and  prognosis  of,  441. 

occurrence  of,  439. 

•symptoms  of,  439. 

treatment  of.  441. 
Leptothrix,  259. 

Leucocytes,    different    reactions  towards 
staining  materials,  293. 

emigration  of,  235. 
Leucocytosis,  inflammatory,  241. 
Lifts  for  sick-bed,  201. 
Ligature  en  niasse,  72. 

of  vessels,  87. 
Lightning,  action  of,  491. 
Lint,  149. 
Lipoma.  750. 
Lipoma  arborescens,  689. 
Lister's  methwl  of  treating  wounds,  147. 
Liver,  collection  of  blood  in  the,  502. 
Lues.  425. 
Lupus,  515. 

Lymph,  movements  of,  during  inflamma- 
tion, 235. 
Lymphadenia  ossium,  651. 
Lymphadenitis,  326. 
Lymphangiectasis.  543. 
Lymphangieoma,  758. 
Lymphangitis,  326. 
Lymphatics,  acute  inflammation  of.  326. 

diseases  of,  543. 
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Lymph  fistula,  544. 

Lymph    glands,  acute    inflammation  of, 
32(5. 

collection  of  blood  in,  502. 

diseases  of,  820. 
Lymphoma,  763. 
Lymphorrhagia,  544 
Lymphorrhuea,  544. 
Lysol,  1(59. 
Lyssa.  395. 

Madura  foot,  257. 
Magnesite  dressing,  224. 
Magnetic  needle  for  extraction  of  metallic 
foreign  bodies.  (56,  478. 

for  extraction  of  bullets,  736.. 
Malaria,  protozoa  in,  277. 
Malformations,  649. 
Malleus,  390. 

Malum  perforans  pedis,  564. 
Malum  senile,  68^1 
Mamma,  drej^sings  for  the,  189. 
.     Marly  scraps  for  dressings,  151. 

Marrow  of  bone,  actinomycosis  of,  630. 

chronic  influniniations  of,  618. 

echinococeus  of,  652. 

metastatic  inflammations  of,  617. 

scraping  out  of,  615. 

syphilis  of,  628. 

traumatic  inflammations  of,  617. 

tuberculosis  of,  621. 
Massage,  technique  of,  505. 
Melanoma,  769. 
Menthol  as  anipsthetic,  45. 
Mercurial  cachexia,  436. 
Metal  splints,  209. 
Methvlol,  36. 
Methyl  chloride,  36. 
Methylene  bichloride.  36. 
Methylene  compounds,  36. 
Methylene  ether,  36. 
Methyl  ether,  36. 

Microbe^«»,  importance  of,  in  inflammation, 
257. 

importance  of,  in  fever,  309. 

methods  of  examining,  267. 

morphology  of,  259. 

of  suppuration,  321. 
Micrococci,  258. 
Micrococcus  pyogenes  tenuis,  325. 

tetragonus,  258. 
Miliaria,  513. 
Milium.  785. 
Milk  infusion,  484. 
Milella.  197. 
Mitra  Ilippocratis,  188. 
Mollin,  184. 

Molluscum  contagiosum,  773. 
M  on  ilia.  255. 
Monoculus.  189. 
Morphine-chloroform  narcosis,  41. 

-ether  narcosis,  42. 
Moss,  150. 
Moss- felt  pads,  150. 
Moss  pulp,  151. 


Moose  septiciemia,  bacilli  of,  365. 
Mouth-and-hoof  disease,  394. 
Mouth-gag,  22. 
Mouth  speculum,  22. 
Mucin  poisoning,  359,  523. 
Mucor  corymbifer,  256. 

rhizopoaoformis,  256. 
Mucous  membrane,  inflammations  of,  525. 

transplantation  of,  143. 
Mull,  149. 

sterilised  pledgets  of,  11. 
Mures  articu lares,  687. 
Muscles,  diseases  of,  549,  553. 

hernia  of,  509. 

injuries  of,  506. 

luxations  of,  509. 

regeneration  of,  468. 

suture  of,  468. 

transplantation  of,  468. 
Muscular  rheumatism,  553. 
Mycetozoa,  276. 
Myoma,  759. 
Myositis  serosa,  550. 

fibrosa,  551. 

ossificans,  551. 
Myxoedema,  523. 
Myxoma,  749. 
Myxom ycetes,  276. 

Nffvus  vasculosus,  755. 

Naphthaline,  167. 

Narcosis  with  chloroform-air  mixture,  29. 

chloroform-morphine,  41. 

chloi-oform-oxygen.  32. 

ether,  37. 

by  irritation  of  laryngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane, 43. 

laughing  gas,  39. 

mixed,  40. 
Nearthrosis,  formation  of,  686,  713. 
Neck,  dressings  for,  189. 
Necrosis  of  bone,  630. 

of  soft  parts  (gangrene),  561. 
streptococci  in,  332. 
Necrotomy,  636. 
Needle-holder,  104. 
Needles,  104. 
Nephritis  carbolica,  164. 
Nerves,  defects  of,  471. 

degeneration  of.  after  injuries  of,  454. 

diseases  of,  545. 

grafting.  470. 

injuries  of,  453,  459. 

luxations  of,  510. 

neurectomy,  548. 

regeneration  of.  454.  473,  474. 

stretching  of.  470,  547. 

suture  of,  469. 

transplantation  of,  471. 

treatment  of  defects  of,  470. 
Nervus  phrenicus,  electrical    stimulation 

of,  in  asphyxia,  35. 
Neuralgia,  547. 

of  bones,  692. 

of  joints,  690-698. 
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Neurectomy,  548. 
Xeuritis,  545. 
Neurofibroma,  747. 
Neuroglioma  ganglionare,  703. 
Neun)ma,  760. 

malignant,  762. 

plexiform,  7(51. 
Neuropathic  inflammations  of  bones  and  ! 

joints,  693. 
Neurorrhaphy,  469. 

After-treatment  of,  472. 

histological  changes  after,  475. 

results  of,  473. 

secondary,  470. 
Neuroses,  traumatic,  279,  546. 

following  operations,  6JJ. 
New  fonnation  of  tissue,  284. 
New  fonnation  of  vessels,  287. 
Noma,  525. 


Occlusion,  antiseptic,  in  army  surirery,  7:)3. 
Occlusive  dressings,  antiseptic,  146, 
O«  Ion  to  ma,  754. 
(Edema,  malij^nant,  S3il, 

bacilli  of,  333. 
Oidium,  205. 
Oil-cysts,  78S. 
Onychoma,  772. 
0|)erating  tables,  6,  7. 
Operation,  1. 

accidents  in  the  course  of,  56. 

after-treat  men  t  of,  01. 

alleviation  of  pain  in,  14. 

aseptic,  2. 

causes  of  death  in,  62. 

definition  of,  1. 

healing  of  wounds  made  in  the  course 
of,  61.  2H0. 

indications  and  contra-indications,  2. 

neuroses  following,  ö.*i 

preparations  for.  2. 

preparations  for.  in  private  pnictice,  13. 

savmg  of  blood  duriiu,  47. 
Oj)erator,  clothing  of.  9. 

disinfection  of  olothini;  of,  9. 
Organisation  of  a  thrornhiis,  290. 
Osteoblasts.  5S2. 
Osteochondritis.  029,  038. 

dissecans,  0:W. 

luetica,  029. 
Osteoclasis,  84. 
OsterK'la'^tic  c«'ll<«.  58.3. 
Osleocla'^ts,  H4,  5{<J. 
Osteoma.  753. 
Osteomalacia.  044. 

anatomical  changes  in.  (U5. 
Osteomyelitis,  acute  primary.  010. 

anatomical  chanfrirs  in,  012. 

clinical  course  of.  013. 

diagnosis  and  prognosis  of,  014. 

etiology  of,  010. 

treat tnent  of,  614. 
Osteomyelitis,  chronic,  018. 

syphilitic,  02H. 

tulwrcular,  021. 


Osteomyelitis,      tid>ercular,      anatomical 
changes  in,  621. 

clinical  course  of,  624. 

diagnosis  and  prognosis  of,  625. 

treatment  of,  620. 
Osteophonia,  593. 
Osteophyte,  619. 
Osteoplasty,  586. 
Osteoporosis,  647. 
Osteoj)satyn)sis,  571. 
Osteosarcoma,  75,5. 
Osteosclen*sis,  648. 
Osteotome,  84. 
Ostitis,  514. 

Paper-starch  dressing,  222. 

Papier-mache  splints,  209. 

Papilloma,  771. 

Paquelin's  thermo-cautcry,  74. 

Parailinc  splints,  213. 

Paralysis  of  heart  from  chloroform,  26. 

electro-puncture  for,  36. 
Paralysis,  infantile  s})inal,  703. 
Parenchymatous  injections,  71. 
Paronychia,  335. 
Pasta  i.*erata,  184. 
Peat,  150. 

Pelvis,  bandages  for,  193. 
Pemphigus,  513. 
Penghwaer  djambi,  93. 
Penicillium  glaucum,  255. 
Pental  narcosis,  4il 
Percussion  of  bone,  593. 
Percutaneous  ligation  (of  vessels),  90. 
Periarteritis,  329. 

Periosteum,  infiammations  of,  609. 
Periostitis,  albuminoid  or  mucinoid,  619. 

chn)nic  ossifying,  020. 

syphilitic,  028. 

tubercular,  021. 
Periphlebitis,  .S29. 
Peroxide  of  hydn)gen,  109. 
Pes  ealcaneus' paralyticus,  702. 

equino  panilvlicus,  702. 

valgus,  700,  701. 

varus,  099,  700. 
Petit's  leg  splint,  203. 
Phagocvtes,  272. 
Phenol,*  152. 
Phlel.K»ctasin»,  540. 
Phlebitis,  329. 
PhlelK)tomy,  458. 
Phlegmasia  al))a  dolens,  389. 
Ph logosin.  241. 
Phosphonis  necrosi.»»,  iVM. 
Photoxylin,  \Kl 
Pityriasis  vei-sicolor,  255. 
PlasmiKlia,  270. 
PlasnuMliophora  Brassica»,  270. 
Plasmodium  malaria»,  277. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  splints  of,  210, 
Plastic  operations,  134. 
Plexiform  neuroma.  701. 
Pneumococcus,  325. 
Poison,  cadaveric,  379. 
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Poisoning  by  insects  and  snakes,  403. 

Poultice,  antiseptic,  IHl. 

Pressure  paralysis  from  cicatrix,  300. 

Projectiles  from  firearms,  eflfects  of,  727. 

Protozoa,  277. 

Pseudarthrosis,  501. 

Pseudo-tuberculosis,  412. 

Ptomaines,  204. 

Pulse  in  fever,  304. 

Punctured  wounds,  456. 

of  cavities,  450. 

of  joints,  459,  724. 

of  nerves,  459. 

of  vessels,  457. 
Pus,  247. 

blue,  247. 

green,  247. 

red,  247. 
Pus-corpust;los,  origin  of,  246. 
Pus  microbes,  321. 
Putrefaction,  bacteria  of,  306. 
Pyjemia,  373. 

clinical  course  of,  370. 

diagnosis  of,  37H. 

etiology  of.  373. 

occurrence  of,  376. 

pathology  of,  374. 

prognosis  of,  378. 

treatment  of,  378. 

Rabies,  395. 

lia^-sorter's  disease,  836. 
Railway  injuries,  279. 
Reaction   following   injury  or  inflamma- 
tion, 300. 
Red-hot  iron,  74. 

for  ha>mostasis.  93. 
Red  pus,  325. 
Regeneration  of  tissues,  250-298. 

of  nerves,  454. 

of  teiidons,  409. 
Reproducti(m  of  l)acteria,  259. 
Respiration,  artifloial.  34. 
Retentive  dressings,  216. 
Retractors,  08. 

Reunion  of  entirely  severed  parts,  290. 
Rhachitis.  638. 

anatomical  changes  in,  639. 

the  course  of,  642. 

the  diagnosis  of,  642. 

the  etiology  of,  041. 

the  treatment  of,  043. 

Sarfhjiromyces,  257. 
Salicvlic  acid,  158. 
Salveol,  170. 
Salves,  183. 

Scab,  healing  under  a,  177. 
Scissoi's.  08. 
Scleroderma,  524. 
Scrofula,  treatment  of,  424. 
Scurvy  or  sctirhulus.  521. 
Secondary  ha'morrhage,  47 
Septica'mia,  3(53. 
of  animals.  305. 


Septicaemia,  clinical  course  of,  368. 

cryptogenetic,  363. 

diagno6is  of,  371. 

etiology  of,  363. 

occurrence  of,  367. 

pathological  changes  in,  367. 

prognosis  of,  371. 

treatment  of,  372. 
Sequestrum,  separation  of,  632. 
Sequestrotomv,  636. 
Shock,  313. 

etiology  of,  313. 

symptoms  of,  314. 

treatment  of,  315. 
Shot-suture,  109. 
Sick-bed  of  the  patient.  200. 
Silk,  preparation  of,  89. 
Size,  daily  variations  in,  651. 
Skin,  burns  of,  484. 

callosities  of,  772. 

contusions  of.  461. 

diseases  of,  510. 

frost-bites  of,  494. 

horns  of,  772. 

injuries  of,  448. 

opening  for  drainage,  101. 

plastic  operations  upon,  134. 

polypus  growths  of,  788. 

transplantation  of,  141. 
Skin-grafting,  141. 
Skin-muscle  camdisat ion,  101. 
Skinning  over  of  granulation  wounds,  281. 
Snake-bites.  403. 

Sodium  chloride,  addition  to  bichloride 
solution  of,  156. 

impregnation  of  dressings  with,  152. 

for  treatment  of  wounds,  170. 
Sodium  chloride  infusion.  482. 
Sodium  tetraboricum,  160. 
Soft  chancre,  432. 
Sf)astic  stiffness  of  joints,  701. 
Spirillum,  259. 

Splints  of  plaster  of  Paris,  216. 
Spoon,  sharp,  72. 
Sprains  of  joints,  708. 
Spray.  12. 

Starch  dressing,  222. 
Steam  spray,  12. 
Steam  sterilising  apparatus,  4. 
Stenocarpine,  46. 
Sterilisation  of  catgut,  11. 

of  dressings,  11. 

of  instruments,  10. 

of  silk,  11. 
Sticking  plaster,  extension  by,  225. 

various  kinds  of.  182. 
Sticking-plaster,  mull,  182. 
Strept(x>occus  pyogenes,  323. 
Structure  and  rej^nluction  of  bacteria.  259. 
Subcutaneous  rupture  of  muscles  and  ten- 
dons. 506. 

treatment  of,  508. 
Sulxnitaneous  salt  infusion,  484. 
SulphocarlK)late  of  zinc,  168. 
Sun-burn.  492. 
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Sun-stroke,  492. 

treatment  of,  493. 
Supparation,  causes  of,  240. 

importance  of  microbes  in,  257. 

various  kinds  of,  243. 

various  kinds  of  microbes  of,  321. 
Suspension  apparatus,  204. 
Suture,  continuous,  107. 

interrupted,  100. 

of  nerves,  469. 

secondary,  109. 

of  tendons,  466. 

of  vessels,  91. 
Suture  materials,  105. 
Syncope,  27. 
Syphilis,  425. 

changes  in  blood  in,  421. 

course  of,  432. 

immunity  from,  432. 

inheritance  of,  427. 

origin  of,  427. 

symptoms  of,  428. 

transmission  of,  to  animals.  426. 

treatment  of,  433. 
Syphilis  maligna,  437. 
Syphilitic  albuminuria,  432. 

aental  deformities,  432. 

pseudo-paralysis,  4^{2. 

Temperature  of  body  in  fever,  301. 

Temporary  dressings,  194. 

Tenoplasty,  467. 

Tenorrhaphy,  466. 

Tenosynovitis,  566. 

Tenotome,  67. 

Tenotomy,  558. 

Teratoma,  787. 

Terelwne,  168. 

Tetanus,  bacillus  of,  356. 

clinical  course  of,  359. 

etiologv  of,  354. 

of  the  head,  360. 

hydrophobicus,  400. 

immunity  from,  358. 

pathogenesis  of.  350. 

poison  of,  357. 

prognosis  of,  361. 

traumatic,  354. 

treatment  of,  361. 
TeUny,  359. 

Tetrabori.le  of  sodium,  160. 
Thermo-cautery,  Paqnelin's,  74. 
Thrombus,  organisation  of,  290-294. 

red,  white,  and  ?nixed,  291. 

subsequent  changes  in,  294. 
Thymol,  159. 
Tissue,  division  of.  64. 

formation  of,  284. 

rogynerat  ion  of,  250,  298. 
Toothed  forceps,  67. 
Tournicjuets,  48. 
Toxines,  264. 
Transfusion  of  blood,  479-482. 

dangers  of,  480. 

indications  for,  481. 


Transfusion  of  blood,  technique  of,  481. 

Traumatism,  183. 

Trichloride  of  iodine,  169. 

Tripolith  dressing,  222. 

Trismus,  354. 

Trocar,  69. 

Tubercle,  anatomical,  380. 

Tubercles,  origin  and  structure  of,  407. 

Tubercle  bacilli,  408. 

of  birds,  412. 

demonstration  of,  414. 

staining  of,  410. 

toxine  of,  409. 
Tuberculosis,  406. 

of  bones  and  joints,  419. 

of  cattle,  411. 

combined  with  syphilis  and  cancer,  412l 

diagnosis  of,  420. 

extension  of,  413. 

inheritance  of,  415. 

of  lips,  rectum,  etc.,  418. 

of  lymph  glands,  420. 

of  mucous  membranes,  417. 

of  nose,  418. 

origin  of,  in  man,  412. 

of  pharynx,  palate,  etc.,  418. 

prognosis  of,  420. 

of  subcutaneous  tissue,  416. 

termination  of,  415. 

of  tongue,  417. 

transmission  of,  to  animals,  411. 

transmission  of,  to  foetus,  416. 

t  reatment  of,  420. 

treatment  of,  with  tuberculin,  421. 
Tumours,  738. 

in  animals,  741. 

clinical  course  of.  742. 

curability  of  malignant,  744. 

diagnosis  of,  744. 

etiology  of,  739. 

growth  of,  742. 

transmissibility  of,  741.  ^ 

treatment  of,  745. 

various  kinds  of,  with  their  treatment, 
744. 

ulcers,  cicatricial,  300. 

irritable,  522. 

of  skin,  518. 
Urine,  condition  of,  in  fractures,  580. 

condition  of,  in  rhachitis,  641. 

Vaccination  lancet,  64. 
Varices,  540. 
Venesection,  458. 
Verruca  necrogenica,  380. 
Vessels,  behaviour  of,  in  fever,  305. 

formation  of,  cicatrix  in,  294. 

formation  of  new,  287. 

ligation  of,  87. 

ligation  of.  en  maMe^  90. 

other  methods  of  hiemostasis,  92. 

suture  of,  91. 
Vibrio.  259. 
Villi,  synovial,  656. 
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Wandering  of  the  aoetabulum,  674,  675. 

Water-glass  dressing,  223. 

Whitlow,  3:i5. 

Wire  splints  and  gutters.  210. 

Wire  stfKiking,  lionnet's.  211. 

Wooil-fibre  dressing,  151. 

Wood-fibre  pads,  151. 

Wootlen  splints,  205. 

WtKxl  wo<»l,  151. 

Wounds,  foreign  bodies  in,  461. 

gaping  of,  440. 

haemorrhage  from,  440. 

healing  of,  280. 


Wounds,  infectious  diseases  of,  318. 

inflammation  and  suppiumtion  of.  •S'^O. 

of  muscles  and  tendons,  453. 

of  nerves,  453. 

repair    of,     in     non -vascular    tissues, 
207. 

of  soft  parts.  448. 

suture  of,  104. 

symptomatology  of,  448. 

treatment  of.  464. 
Wound  pain,  448. 

Xanthoma,  760. 


THE  END. 
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